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When You Think of Machinery for 
Shoddy 


“Smith & Furbush’’ 
Should Come at Once into Your Mind 








The Headquarters for 


GARNETTS, CARDS, PICKERS, SHREDDERS, DUSTERS 
for all kinds of Shoddy stock is 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Ask for circular J85 Garnetts; J152 Shoddy 
Cards; Jt Pickers; 145 Shredders; J8 


Dusters; or any others of interest to you. 


| Also Builders of Machinery for Batts, Felts, etc., of Cotton, Cotton Waste, Jute, 
| Wool—Spinning Coarse Yarns on the Wool Principle from Cotton Waste—Making 
) MM Rewoven Gunny Bagging from Scraps—Asbestos Machinery — Carding Machin- 
! ery for All Kinds of Stock. 
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NORTHROP 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


WORSTED LOOMS 


SAVE 50 TO 75 PER CENT 
OF THE LABOR COSTS 
OF WEAVING 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


= o. Copyright 1916 by Draper Company 
a | | on) |) 
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THE BERRY WHEEL 


or Fan is Unrivaled 
for Moving Air 


For ventilating, cooling, and heat- 
ing; removing steam, acid fumes, 
dirt, dust and smoke or anything 


eb Or 


For drying cloth, yarn, hosiery, 
rags, cotton or wool stock or any 
material where an efficient fan is 
needed. 





Used by hundreds of Textile Mills 
e Tested for thirty years 
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MANUFACTURED BY 
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THe A. Hun Berry Fan Co. 


29-33 West First Street Boston, Mass. 
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| THE TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE and WORKS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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KHAKI MACHINERY 
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DYE JIGGS 
DRYING MACHINES 
PADDERS AGERS 
BOX DYERS HOT FLUES 
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COMPLETE PLANTS 


N. Y. OFFICE, 30 CHURCH STREET 
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In the Automatic Shuttle Changing Duck 
Loom, Crompton & Knowles Loom Works of- 
fers to the textile industry a loom which gives 
much desired economies, and produces better 
cloth. 

This loom is equipped with a magazine in 
which are placed shuttles with filled bobbins. 
On the end of the loom opposite the magazine 
is a feeler which is in contact with the yarn on 
the bobbin each time the shuttle enters the box. 
When the filling is nearly exhausted, the feeler 
operates, causing the mechanism to eject the 
shuttle into a receiver at the back of the lay end, 
from whence it slides into a receptacle at the 
feet of the weaver. At the time this shuttle is 
ejected another shuttle with a filled bobbin takes 
its place. This action all occurs while the loom 
is running and without losing a pick. This 
valuable feature not only increases production 
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by the continuous running of the loom, but bet- 
ter cloth is also made. The beat of the lay being 
constant, the chance of thick or thin places oc- 
curring in the goods is practically overcome. 
The shuttle changer is also applied to Tire 
Fabric Looms where it is giving excellent serv- 
ice. Hundreds of looms are running with the 
Crompton & Knowles Shuttle Changer. An 
inspection of this feature will convince the tex- 
tile manufacturer of its practicability and merit. 
The Automatic Shuttle Changer on duck 
looms 
Increases Production. 
Decreases Cost. 
Improves Quality. 


We shall be glad to furnish complete infor- 
mation regarding this feature and demonstrate 
its operation. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Paterson, N. J. Office: Citizens Trust Building 
ALEXANDER & GARSED, Southern Representatives, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cooley & Marvin Co. | 


Management Engineers 
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The installation and development of Scientific Management in 
manufacturing plants. 


We suggest that as your first step, when considering perfecting 
your plant and operating methods, you authorize us to make a 
Preliminary Survey of your individual conditions and report to 
you the methods by which we may find it possible to reduce your 
costs and increase your output. This Preliminary Survey and 
Report will be made by technical graduate engineers, with years 
of practical manufacturing experience, and every recommenda- 
tion made will be based upon previous actual experience and suc- 
cessful use of the principles of Scientific Management, and with 
the certainty that it can be advantageously carried out in your 
plant. We make no experiments. The individual sections of 
the work and the development of the whole are carefully planned 
in advance and carried out with rapidity and precision. No 
work will be suggested or undertaken except as is commensurate 
with and demanded by the needs and possibilities of your busi- 
ness, and every move made must be such that the outcome can 
be readily foreseen. 
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For instance, our junior engineers will, if necessary, actually 
operate machines or perform the manual operations to demon- 
strate the accuracy of tasks set as a result of their time studies. 
No “‘speeding up” of labor is advised. Our methods result in 
better earnings for you, better pay for employees, and a spirit 
of satisfaction in the plant which greatly increases the average 
length of your employees’ service. 


Cost Accountants 


Our experience in the successful preparation, installation and 
supervision of cost systems in hundreds of manufacturing plants, 
including uniform association methods of cost finding and cost 
control, is your guarantee of sound practice. On engineering 
points our engineers are always available for consultation. 


Auditors 


This department is wholly distinct and separate from the others. 
It is conducted by a number of Certified Public Accountants 
with special experience in different lines, and covers the customary 
periodical audits, special examinations for financial and other 
purposes, taxation accounting and methods of financial and 
commercial accounting. 
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Chicago, Illinois Boston, Massachusetts 
1410 Conway Building 708-712 Tremont Building 
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THOMAS LEYLAND & CO. 


F. T. WALSH, Manager 
Office and Works: Readville, Mass. 


Sole Manufacturers of THE WILLIAM MYCOCK 


Improved Regulating Cloth Expander 
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= Expander Attached to Calender showing Regulating Motion and Adjustable Tension Bars 2 
= This Expander and its improved features are fully protected by basic United States patents, = 
= and by others still pending, under which the builders will maintain their patent rights against = 
= any who may violate such rights by building, selling or using machines of this character. = 
= EXPANDER WITH = 


PATENTED CENTRE 
SUPPORT FOR 
HEAVIER WORK 





SCUTCHER PORTABLE PIECE ENDSEWING MACHINE 
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THOMAS LEYLAND & CO. 


F. T. WALSH, Manager 
Office and Works: Readville, Mass. 


Manufacturers, Importers, Dealers 


' Gums, Dextrines, Soluble Starches, 
_ Finishing Gums, Tapioca Flours, Soluble 
0; ls, Turkey Red Oils, Acetate of 


t  CSieenae, Softeners, Sizes 


For 
COTTON MANUFACTURERS 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS 
WORSTED MANUFACTURERS 
CALICO PRINTERS 
BLEACHERS AND FINISHERS 
ENVELOPE AND PASTE MANUFACTURERS 
KHAKI MANUFACTURERS 


Also 


Lappings, Blankets, Doctors, Files, 
Doctor Stones, Finger Stones, Gravers, 
Polishing Stones, for Calico Printers 
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_ Jefferson Control of Circulation 
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by Positive Action Time-Valve 
as Applied to Boiling Kiers 


This control is simple, foolproof and positive in control, is easily 
understood and calls for no further attention after it has once 


It is operated by any kind of power—the six bank valve controller requires only ”2 H. P.— 
one kier or any number of kiers may be operated by the same driving shaft, and it can be 
located anywhere, either near to or far from the kier room. 





Six-Bank Motor-Driven Time Valve Controller, in Operation at 
the Revolution Cotton Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 
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The Jefferson Automatic 
Circulating Kier Eliminates 
Channelling, Staining or 
Tendering 


You cannot tell one part of 
the batch from another 


Saves 35 to 80% in time of 
Boiling 
Saves 38 to 85% in Coal, 
Alkali and Chemie 
These Savings Pay Dividends 
“S@&NOTE THE SIMPLICITY OF INSTALLMENT 
IF- INTERESTED 
write for booklet giving further 
information with actual tests 


made under ordinary working 
conditions 


E. D. JEFFERSON 


53 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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*“D ROCTOR” Dryers rep- 

resent the absolutely- 
latest practice in every detail. 
They embody all those 
qualities conducive to their 
structural strength and are 
well equipped with every cieitiatdaniecamee 
labor-economizing appli- Srna iene ee cena” Se enone 


flat and leaves the goods dried. No harshness. No baking 
« %*m 
ance, 
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Write for catalog, 
stating materials 


lo be dried 










The Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 






PROVIDENCE, R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Howard Building Lytton Building H.G. Mayer—Realty Bidg 
Hamilton, Ont., Can., W. J. Westaway, Sun Life Bldg. 











The “ Proctor” Automatic Dryer for raw stock with 3 con- 
veyors (one above the other) dries as much as a single con- 
veyor machine nearly three times as long, and requires no 
more power. 
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The “ Proctor” Truck Yarn Dryer requires minimum power The “ Proctor” 
and steam, and delivers the yarn properly dried. 


Automatic Varn Dryer saves labor, floor 







space and steam. 
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Humidify Your Mill by the Carrier System 


he Carrier System of humidifying textile mills possesses the 
T following distinct advantages: 

Our system cools the spinning room to two degrees of or below 
the outside temperature in summer, insures uniform heating and 
temperature regulation in winter, and in both summer and winter 
maintains and controls different humidities in different parts of 
the mill. 

The entire humidifying, cooling and heating plant is centrally 
located at one point. Each department can be controlled at the 
apparatus or at each separate room as desired. If necessary, can 
be arranged to provide for local conditions. 

Working operations of the apparatus are very simple, in plain 
sight and involve no complicated parts to get out of order. The 
sprays are readily accessible and the spray water may safely be 
recirculated without other filtration than provided by the appa- 


Psychrometric Chart 
Berometric Pressure TAR bh Mercury 
Qrrier Fngineering ©rporation 


39 Cortlandt Street. New York 





The. Carrier Psychrometric Chart, FREE to Consulting 
and Managing Textile Mill Engineers 


lhe Carrier Psychrometric Chart enables the user to determine: 


|. The volume in cubic feet of a given weight of dry air at various temperatures. 


? 


at various temperatures. 


B [he total heat of air above zero when saturated with moisture. 
4. Grains of moisture per cubic foot in saturated air. 
5. The vapor pressure of saturation. 


6. The grains of moisture mixed with one pound of dry air when saturated. 


and temperatures 


In other words, the chart is particularly valuable for calculating. 


|. The amount of heat required to raise the temperature of a given volume of 


air when saturated or partially saturated with water vapor. 
? 

temperature and relative humidities. 
3. 


by the addition or subtraction of moisture. 


This chart can be used in calculating almost any problem where tem- 


perature and the humidity of the atmosphere are concerned. 


We have had this Carrier Psychrometric Chart lithographed on metal with neat 
frame (size 19 by 13 inches), suitable for hanging up in the office or plant. 

If you can use a copy and will so advise us promptly, we will send you one 
postpaid. As the edition is limited, we should receive your request at once. 
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2. The volume in cubic feet of one pound of dry air saturated with moisture 


7. The wet bulb temperatures corresponding to various relative humidities 


2. The wet bulb temperatures corresponding to the various combinations of 


The changes in temperatures, humidities, and wet bulb temperatures caused 
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paratus. Only a small part of the time of one man is required to 
care for the entire humidifying, cooling and heating equipment. 

Humidifies and cools the air before, not after, entering the 
room. 

Gives a very uniform humidity throughout, due to the absence 
of a direct spray in the room. The air is saturated and all excess 
moisture removed so that every cubic foot of air going into the 
mill carries exactly the same amount of water vapor. 

Procures saturation of the air introduced into the mill in 
summer without the use of steam, effecting a saving and giving 
the greatest cooling effect. 

The regain is kept practically constant, thereby assuring 
a very uniform product. 

With the desired humidity being maintained, the rooms 
are cooled to a lower temperature than could be done with 
other systems, even with all windows opened. 

No dependence on uncertain and insufficient air leakage 
in and out of the mills for cooling effect. 

Humidified and cooled air delivered to work rooms under 
slight pressure and so as to avoid drafts. Inward leakage 
of hot air in summer and of cold, dry air in winter are 
thereby prevented, an essential feature for uniform 
humidity and temperature conditions. 

Cools the rooms without opening windows in summer, 
thereby avoiding window drafts—disastrous to fine yarns. 

Humidity automatically controlled at any desired per 
cent, and by very simple and accurate mechanism. 

All entering air is thoroughly washed and all dirt, soot 
and dust are removed. Opening of windows is never 
necessary or desirable, except when necessary to allow 
heated air to escape from the building, so the product is 
kept cleaner. 

Permits a large portion of the air to be recirculated 
when heating in winter, thereby effecting great economy. 
At the same time, such recirculated air is thoroughly 
freed from all impurities such as “fly,” dust or other 
organic matter injurious to health. 

Thorough ventilation. The copious supply of clean, 
pure, fresh air enables the employees to do more and 
better work, by reason of enjoying better health. Better 
working conditions attract a bette grade of help. 

No steam or water piping strung along the ceiling. Piping 
here is not only very inefficient in heating, but catches dust and 
lint, which eventually drop off and cause inequalities in the 
yarn and increase the quantity of seconds. 

Removes fully two-thirds of all the “fly”’ and dust ordinarily 
associated with card and spinning rooms, thus greatly improv- 
ing the working conditions for the operatives, and at the same 
time improving the quality and uniformity of the yarn. 

A Carrier-equipped mill is always distinguished by the 
noticeable absence of odors, dust and oppressive atmosphere 
so usual in many mills. 

Water vapor only introduced into the mill. All water in 
liquid form retained in apparatus where there is no chance 0! 
leakage onto product. 


Write for our book 


* The Carrier System as Applied to Textile Mills” 


Grrier Fngineering ©rporation 


to 6... 
rrie 39 Cortlandt St. 






arrie 
AIR CONDITIONING 
New York ORVING 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO 


176 Federal St. Land Title Bide. 
CHICAGO, Transportation Bldg. 


Mutual Life Bldg 
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: POLYZIME 
in USE 
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® 
; Polyzime 
mis 
ith 4 ’ ’ 
eo For De-gumming and De-sizing 
age 
Polyzime is a new powerful enzymic product of Japanese origin and 
det of a purely vegetable nature, originated and manufactured by the 
oo Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
are E 
rm As its name implies, Polyzime possesses many enzymic activities: 
it 1s strongly diastatic, as it solubilizes, dextrinizes, as well as sac 
ner, charifies starches. 
rms. , ; co ia : 
per [t is proteoclastic, as it digests or reduces various protein matters 
such as gluten, sericin in silk, pectin, milk, ete. 
soot Hence Polyzime is indispensable in modern textile mills of today 
ever for de-gumming and de-sizing purposes. 
llow 
ms The best material for KHAKI work 
sil Some of the many advantages of this excellent material are as follows: 
7, Remarkable starch solubilizing power. 
Sines Cleans goods not only of starch but also of protein gums 
and pectinaceous matter. 
al Increases production by cleaner and more even goods. 
a Dissolves readily in the regular batch. 
Labtor Does not affect colors and produces softer finish. 
6—While consistency is thin, efficiency is greater. 
Piping aa 
st and IMPORTANT 
n the Polyzime is economical to use. Saves heat and time; therefore 
. money. Proper temperature of bath is 120° F. Being in a thin 
sr Vy . . . . . . . . 
ee liquid state it is very easily handled and there is positively no waste 
aol as with a heavy product. It is shipped in barrels and can be 
quickly drawn through a faucet. 
ry to Samples and Prices Gladly Submitted on Request 
Sp rere 
iain Address all correspondence, telegrams and orders to 
ater 1 
ance 0! 
CHAS. S. TANNER COMPANY 
(ESTABLISHED 1866) 
Sole Agents and Distributors of Polyzime for the Textile Trade in the United States 
ills © 246 to 256 South Water Street 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., U. S. A. 
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MERCERIZING MACHINES 


FOR SKEINS AND WARPS 


Our improved Skein 
Machine has been in 
use for years by 
the best concerns. 


It surpasses all 
others in  produc- 
tion, quality of 
work, and economy 
of operation. 


oe 
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improved 
Skein Machine 





Has no equal for 
quality, production 
and economy and requires 
very little power to drive. 
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One of our large Capacity Warp Mercerizing Machines 


Dyeing Machines of every description for Sulphur, Developed and Aniline Dyes z 

SS IVI iT D Ry U IVI CO Allegheny Avenue, Below Fifth Street — 
H, & -» PHILADELPHIA, PA. _ 

£6 . 33 z 

Builders of the Best j 

Southern Agent, H. G. MAYER, Realty Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. = 

+ 
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Pickers and Cards Run 
Smoother when Equipped with 
Hubbard Ball Bearing Boxes 


MOOTH running machines mean 

easier starting, less friction, less 
wear, less power and more uniform 
production. 


These different factors result in a con- 
siderable saving in the cost of produc- 
tion. That is why Hubbard Boxes soon 
pay for their initial cost in the savings 
they effect. 


An additional feature of these Boxes is 
their “oil-tight” construction. This 
means not only a saving in lubrication 


CARD BOX, MAIN SHAFT BEARING 
showing 8. K. F. Ball Bearing 


The illustration shows the simplicity of design o 
Hubbard Boxes 


Lom 


BEATER BOX FOR PICKERS 
showing 8. K. F. Ball Bearing 


The lubricant is held in the lower half of t 


casing 


expense but also the elimination of 
seconds due to oil stains. 


Hubbard Boxes are simple, compact 
and rugged. They are furnished com- 
plete—tready to be bolted to the frame in 
the same place as the present housing, 
without machining at the mill. The 
Ball Bearings used are the S. K. F. Self- 
Aligning Type. 

Our Engineers will gladly investigate 
and give you full details about the in- 
stallation of Hubbard Ball Bearing 
Boxes in your mill. Get in touch with 
them. and ask for Catalog. 





Over 272 Mills now have in operation 
Hubbard’s Ball Bearing Boxes 
equipped with S K F Ball Bearings 
on their pickers and cards. 


Letters from our customers’ report as 
follows: 


* Thirteen (13) pair of Beater Boxe: 
saved 10.27 H.P. night and day. Sav- 
ing in oil, clean beater box sides and 
cool running sufficient to recommend 
them to practical cotton mill men.” 
** Our installation of October. 1913 
saved at least fifty per cent. in oil and 
no lost time in hot boxes.” 

** One pair on a finisher picker saved 
us .65 H.P. and allowed us to equip 
three of our mills.” 


isk us for a list of users of this equipment 


Hubbard Machine Company, Inc. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Southern Office: CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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FIRTH VACUUM 
SPECIALTIES 


FOR TEXTILE MILLS 








Floor Sweeping 
Card Stripping and Cleaning 
General Machinery Cleaning 


BY VACUUM 





Write for information and prices 


WILLIAM FIRTH 


200 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


January 12, 1918 
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a 1888 : 1918 - 
= has more than ever necessitated the adoption of money invested than a HUMIDIFYING : 
= every appliance and equipment that will reduce the SYSTEM as installed by us. We have Hundreds 

= cost of manufacture, and increase the volume and of Testimonials substantiating this statement, 

= quality of production. which, however, needs no other endorsement than 

= Experience has determined that no feature of a is shown by the large number of equipments we are 

= Textile Equipment shows greater returns for the installing and have on order for immediate delivery 


FOR THE YEAR 1917 


our orders for TEXTILE MILL EQUIPMENTS alone aggregate over 200 
E installations, of which 70% are repeat orders, from mills using our various 
Humidifying Appliances and kindred devices, many of whom have been our 
clients for more than a quarter of a century. 

Over 1000 users of our system bear testimony to the SUPERIORITY and 
EFFICIENCY of our equipments. 


“ain 
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Our Comins Sectional Humidifiers 
Our Fan Type and High Duty Humidifiers 
Our Ventilating Type of Humidifier 


(Taking fresh air into the room from the outside) 


Our Atomizer or Compressed Air System 
Our Compressed Air-Cleaning System 
Our Conditioning Room Equipment 

Our Automatic Humidity Control 


(Can be applied to systems already installed ) 
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Our Automatic Temperature Control 
Our Comins Electro Psychrometer 


ARE ALL STANDARD OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL EQUIPMENT 





Our long experience is at your service. We shall be 
pleased, at your request, to have our representative 
call and go further into the subject with you 


: AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
E 120 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-President and Treasurer 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
W. J. Westaway, 
Hamilton, Ont., CANADA. 


W. R. Grace & Co. Anderson, Meyer & Co., Ltd 
SOUTH AMERICA SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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A long life in spite of its rough usage is proof of 
the rugged constitution possessed by the Laminar truck 


O truck can expect to receive gentle usage, cotton fibre—a tough, long lasting material thar 

so the Laminar trucks—all styles—are for many purposes will outwear steel. 

built to endure the severest kind of hard No matter how roughly Laminar cars are han- 
service. That’s why they stand up continuously dled, they will not dent or splinter. 
year alter year. The car illustrated here has hard wood top rim, 
bottom band and two body bands; malleable 
corner castings; wood bottoms and self oiling 
iron yoke wheels. This same style may be had 
with hinged cover or with partition. 
Write for illustrated bulletin of textile mill re- 
The bodies of Laminar trucks are made of ceptacles, which includes roving cans, doffing 
Vul-Cot—a higher development of vulcanized boxes, baskets, etc.—all made of Vul-Cot. 


How long some of the sturdier types will last 
we do not know, for some of the first ones pur- 
chased are still in use and apparently are good 
for many more days of usefulness. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Sole proprietors and manufacturers WSS 
SASSY DVIS 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 12 Peart Street, Boston, Mass. C. C. Bell, Vice-Pres., Res. Mgr. MSs y 
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Head Office and Factories 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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“Everything in Mill Supplies” 
GALVANIZED SPECIALTIES 


ki C_i<eti sein ean ccc Ne Ne 


The Lowe Mill Oil Paint 


for the safe and economical handling of oil 





<i 

















Lessens Fire Danger 


In use for over thirty years 





Always ready and accessible for filling cans 


Equipped with the best brass pump and valves 
Banded and Spot Welded by our Electric Spot 
Welder 


Steel and Brass Thruout, no wood used 
Made in two sizes 


Single holds 60 gals —Double holds 120 gals., and 
is made in two compartments for different oils 


TAKES UP LEAST POSSIBLE ROOM 
ALWAYS NEAT AND CLEAN 


No WASTE OR DETERIORATION OF CONTENTS 
Write for prices 


Reneedling of all kinds of Top Combs and Half 
Laps. Our experience of over thirty years is suff- 
cient guarantee of the quality of our work. 


QSAR AHHS SHAPER LAL 





‘The Easy Returning Can Spring 


Saves sliver from 


svein We manufacture and 
carry many other articles 


for General Mill Supply ss 


strength of your = 





Conserve the 





yarns, in the sliver. 


Ue 


Hl WAHT 


Get our quotations 





xX The Easy Returning A 
y . , = 
hee Oily Waste Boxes 5 

$ this e- = 
/ Saat Comber Waste Boxes = 
livering the weight z 3 

: from the bottom of Hanger Drips | 
IK : the can to the top, 3 
at inc your Deaw | S.C. Lowe Supply Co. | 
is ¢ ’ t t 4 = 
Un pees STEPHEN C. LOWE, President = 


Pull. = 


Made for all size cans NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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Prompt Deliveries 


of orders both for new brushes and repair work have been one of the 
watchwords of our sixty-nine years of brush manufacturing. 


x 
5 
* 


The Quality and Economy of Mason’s Brushes are proved by the fact 
that they are used and preferred by most of the cotton, woolen and silk 
mills, both North and South. 


e '™, ) > May we send you samples and prices? 


rr 
Le sb 
Cr re 


MASON, BRUSH WORKS 
E Chas. A. O’Neil, Agent andiManager WORCESTER, MASS. 
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ATHEROID | 


—The Very Best in Mill Receptacles 


Superior Materials, Superior Construction, 
Superior Workmanship 


Order by the Name —“Leatheroid” } 

























“ LEATHEROID ” “ LEATHEROID ” 
Steel Clad NO. 3 WAREHOUSE CAR 
NO. 2 WAREHOUSE CAR 


The Answer 


The big increased demand for 








a Leatheroid Mill Products, coming 
“ LEATHEROID ” “very secti > United States 
Nd. 1 Eee eotenc from every section of the United States 
CANS —as well as from abroad—is satisfy- 
Absolutely S th ° : 
sigan Rattinc ea jams ing proof of the wisdom of our manu- . 
Pn pa Rae — woeee two ont f . li a H : oe h est Quality , 
rim underneath the roll to. break acturing policy—riighes aaa “ LEATHEROID ” 
a. chine, 6 in. kicking band. “We Goods Only. AEN ATION DOPING CAR 
guarantee this can in every re- . 
spect. 
a 
a 
~ 
pate 
ti 
| “ LEATHEROID ” “ LEATHEROID ” 
a FACTORY BOX NO. 3 BOX NO. 3 
This is a standard box for mills, With Casters 
strong and well constructed. 





Leatheroid Mill Receptacles are sold by Mill Supply Houses in all 


parts of the country. Quotation quickly secured anywhere 


“ LEATHEROID ” Write to us for our No. 8 illustrated Mill Catalog 
MILL BARRELS once hininlinsncnpodislens 


LEATHEROID MANUFACTURING CO. 


“ LEATHEROID ” 
121 BEACH ST., BOSTON, MASS. ROUND TAPER 
New York: 43 West 16th Street Philadelphia: Leatheroid Sales Co., 1024 Fildart St. BASKETS 
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Warp Compressing Machine Co. 
2 WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
E DIRECT [BEAMING OUTFIT 


nn 


IA 





HI 


It 


FOR PLIED YARNS 


TT 


Built in Standard, Heavy and Extra-Heavy Weights. For ARMY DUCK, 
AUTOMOBILE TIRE FABRICS, DUCKS, SAIL-CLOTH, 
WOVEN BELTING, JUTE, ASBESTOS, ETC. 


mH 
HM 


Beam direct from your twister-spools or cheese packages: 
Cut out section beaming | 


OAT AAA 


i 


ATT 
wl A 


3096 to 50% More Yarn Per Loom Beam 


= UNIFORM TENSIONS 


_ Great saving in TIME, LABOR and WASTE. HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
a TEST in your goods)5 PRODUCTION plus QUALITY. 


= Write for descriptive circulars and photos 


Built by WARP COMPRESSING MACHINE CO., Worcester, Mass. 


a 
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The Franklin Top Dyeing Machine 
Recently Devised to Help Win the War 


Not very often do we hear of a machine paying for itself in savings in 
ten days’ time. Yet we have good reason to believe that this Franklin Ma- 
chine can accomplish that for many manufacturers now having their tops 
dyed in Government khaki. 


This new Franklin is undoubtedly the best machine for dyeing tops yet 
produced. It dyes 1600 pounds of perfectly dyed tops per day, leaving them 
in the best possible condition. This machine has the following features, 
which are embodied in all Franklin Machines: simple design, durable 
construction and economical operation, saving in labor, steam, dyestuffs 


and floor space. The price is very reasonable — $1350 f.o.b. Providence, 
- 
Look over the attached list of mills already using these machines. Your 
mill should be among them. Let us send you a machine on a 30 days’ free- 
trial basis. 
Some of the mills using the Franklin Worsted Top Dyeing Machine 

WHITTALL CARPET CO. *STEWART DYEING & BLEACHING CO. 

GOODALL WORSTED Co. KENT MFG. CO. 

N. J. WORSTED SPINNING CO. "JOSEPH HUSSONG CO. 

*CAMDEN DYE WORKS QUEENSBURY MILLS 

"WESTMORELAND DYE WORKS BOTANY WORSTED MILLS 

“ENTERPRISE DYE WORKS STILLWATER WORSTED CO. 

JOHN & JAMES DOBSON AMERICAN WOOLEN CO. 

AMOSKEAG MFG. CO. DEDHAM CARPET MILLS 

ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED CO. *WORCESTER BLEACH & DYE WORKS CO. 


* Indicates job dyeing establishment 


Franklin Process Company 


Providence, R. I. 











The Franklin “Jack Spool’’ Dyeing Machine 


Saves 3 to 6 Cents per Pound of Yarn 


The rule of the hour is economical production in every department. Sim- 
pler and more economical processes are replacing former methods. Be- 
cause of its convenience and economy, many mills are adopting the jack 
spool form of package for their yarns. 

Always keeping abreast of the times, we extended our patented process to 
dye yarn on the jack spool. The machine delivers 1000 pounds of dyed 
jack spools per day. The various savings effected by this machine amount 
to 3 cents to 6 cents for every pound of yarn that is dyed. 

The number of windings is greatly reduced, less labor is needed and the 
amount of floor space, dyestuffs and power cut to a fraction. 


The Franklin Jack Spool Dyeing Machine has filled 
a want and is rapidly entering mills in all parts of the 
country. It might pay you to have it enter yours. 


Franklin Process Company 


Providence, R. I. 





The Franklin “Wound Package” Dyeing Machine 


The “Short-Cut Method” of Dyeing Yarn 


The best recommendation we can give for this machine is that in the short 
space of a few years, it has been installed in many mills throughout the 
United States and in foreign countries. 


We know of no better investment tor manufacturers still using the old 
methods of skein and chain-warp dyeing. Contrasting briefly this new pro- 
cess with the older ones, the following advantages are evident: about 75‘ 
of labor saved. One man will dye, extract and dry 1000 pounds per day. 
At least 50° of floor space saved. Dyestuffs are saved, because of the very 
short dye bath and because there is no oxidation during the dyeing process. 
About 50% of the fuel is saved. The dyehouse becomes as sanitary and 
clean as the office as no steam escapes from the machine. These better 
working conditions result in better and more work from every individual 
in the dyehouse. 
To give you ample opportunity for verif ying the above claims, we 


offer to install one of these machines on 60 or go days Tree trial. 
Our Booklet on this machine will prove interesting. Write for a copy. 


Franklin Process Company 


Providence, R. I. 











- 


The Franklin Hosiery Dyeing Machine 


Dyes Hosiery in the Piece 


appearance of the dyed material left much to be desired in smoothness, feel 
and finish. 

In the Franklin patented process the liquor is passed through the material, 
instead of the material through the liquor, as is done in the older methods. 
This leaves the goods in perfect condition with every particle perfectly 
and uniformly dyed. 

This Franklin Machine possesses al! the features of labor saving, dyestuffs 


=? 


saving, etc., of the other Franklins. It delivers batches of 100 to 500 pounds 
of dyed hosiery. 


The most serious fault of former methods of dyeing hosiery was that the 


The names of manufacturers using these machines will be sent you on request 
We will gladly arrange for a demonstration or, if desired, we will install a 
machine on 60 or 90 days’ free trial. Don't delay—write for the details now 


Franklin Process Company 


Providence, R. I. 
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Vacuum Raw Stock Dyeing Machine 


For Loose Cotton, Wool, Shoddy, Rags, etc. 


In the dyeing of raw stock it 1s of prime importance that the material be left 
in perfect condition, so that the eficiency of subsequent operations may 
not be interfered with. In this respect the Vacuum Machine is unsur- 
passed. The dyed stock is unentangled, open and lofty. 

The capacity of the machine 1s very large for its size—1000 pounds are dyed 
at each charge. It is very simple to operate: when the process 1s completed, 
the entire batch is lifted out and carried to the next process by an over- 
head rail. 

Labor is cut down and floor space reduced, while the savings in steam and 
dyestuff are considerable. Every machine is guaranteed mechanically for 
one vear.r. 


using the Vacuum, we mention just one, the 
known cotton mills in the country—the 

g. Co., where 33 of these machines are in use. 
her users and descriptive Booklet sent on request. 


klin Process Company 


Providence, R. I. 
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Our Job Dyeing Department is equipped with every facility for dyeing an) 
quantity of raw stock, hosiery in the piece or yarn in universal wound tubes, 
cones, quills or jack spools, worsted tops, etc. ‘he quality of this work 1s 
unsurpassed. Deliveries are prompt: we process your yarn and shi 
within three days to one week of its receipt. 


MD I 


The fact that this important branch of our establishment has grown with 
remarkable strides is conclusive evidence of the efficiency of the Franklin 
Machines, with which it is equipped. The economies effected by thes« 
machines mean that we can quote you prices that are very reasonable. 


If you do not install Franklin Machines 
for your own use, it will be to your ad 


vantage to have us handle your dyeing. 


Franklin Process Company 


Providence, R. I. 





Specialists 
in Dyeing Machinery 


Our business is dyeing and the manufacture of dyeing 
machines, exclusively. These machines are not the result 
of mere theory, but are the direct products of the need for 
more efficient machinery in our own dye house. They are 
thoroughly practical to the last detail. 


If you have a Cotton, Woolen, Yarn, Hosiery or Raw 
Stock Dye House, we can equip you with the most modern 
and efficient mechanical apparatus for dyeing. 


Our Engineers, because of their specialized experience 
and knowledge, are capable of giving you expert advice for 
putting your dye house on a high plane of efficiency. Their 
services are at your disposal without any obligation on your 
part. 


Some of the Manufacturers Using Franklin Machines 


Sulloway Mills, Franklin, N. H. American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
Burson Knitting, Rockford, III. Grill Hosiery Mills, Reading, Pa. 
Cooper, Wells & Co., St. Joseph, Mich. Patterson Mills, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 
Gibson Mfg. Co., Concord, N. C. Wm. Clow & Sons, Laconia, N. H. 
Haines Hosiery Mills, Winston Salem, Enterprise Dye Works, Woonsocket, R. I. 


N. ss ‘ 7 
Sa ae : ‘nfrew Mfg. Co., N. Adams, Mass. 
Excelsior Knitting Mills, Union, S. C. Renfrew Mfg. Co dams, Mass 


Amoskeag Mfg. Co., Manchester, N. H Mionument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. Be. _ Dana Warp Mills, Westbrook, Me. 
Goodall Worsted Mills, Sanford, Me. litlow & Pfeiffie, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Westmoreland Dye Works, Phila. N.J.W orsted Spinning Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Camden Dye Works, Camden, N. J. Mavfield Woolen Mills, Mayfield, Ky. 
J]. & J. Dobson, Phila. ; Cleveland Woolen Mills, Cleveland, 
Stewart Dyeing & Blea. Co., Salamanca, enn. ; : 
My. Kent Mfg. Co., Clifton Heights, Pa. 


More Franklin Machines were sold and delivered in 1917 
than in all previous six years. More Machines sold for 
delivery during 1918 than in 1917 and all previous seven years. 


Franklin Process Company 


Providence, R. I. 
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Tire-Fabric Loom 
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, : ‘HE most recent Stafford development 
in automatic weaving. 


Equipped with every known improvement 
for weaving tire fabrics. 


EMIT 
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The Stafford Company 
Readville, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN OFFICE : : CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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PAPER TUBES 


of Fit, Quality and Strength 


that will not Collapse or Break are used for 


WINDING CLOTH 
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We also make all other kinds of 


PAPER TUBES 
BSB oF the Patent 


Perfect Knit-All | 
CONE 


PT AA i monn 
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Send for Samples of Cones or Tubes 


| The PAIRPOINT CORPORATION | 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. | 


CLARENCE A. COOK 


Treasurer 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Jr. THOMAS A. TRIPP 
Gen. Manager 


i; | President 
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MASON MACHINE WoRKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


UPSD 


MACHINE WORKS 





—— 


NEW MODEL SPINNING FRAME 


We invite investigation of our method of Driving 
Spinning Frame Spindles by means of Endless 
tapes. Slack twisted yarn eliminated. 


WE ALSO BUILD 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES 
COTTON AND SILK LOOMS 
DOBBIES, ETC. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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We are Specialists 


in 


Textile Grinding Machinery | 


yr 
MASA LULL POUT 
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; E hold the unique position of being the only concern in the 

‘ world exclusively devoted to the manufacture and improvement E 

é of Grinding Machinery for Textile Mills. By bringing your grind- fs 

: ing problems to us, you are assured of getting the best possible equip- ES 

: ment for your particular needs. a 

. The illustration shows the Roy Improved Floor Frame Card Grinder / = 

: and Lathe. This is our latest improved grinding frame for grind- a = 

; ing two rolls at the same time. It is constructed throughout of iron B a 
| and steel and with reasonable treatment should last a life-time. Wher- a E 
| ever this machine has been installed, either in this or foreign coun- 4 - 

; tries, it has met with instant approval. 5 - 

= Detailed information, prices, etc., a - 

; = gladly furnished. Write for circular L LL 

i = a = 

| B. S. ROY & SON CO. ini 

| WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS g 

= ESTABLISHED IN 1868 a - 
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IN NATIONAL SERVICE 


75% of wool in uniforms of the National Army is washed in 


Sargent Wool Washing Machines 





They release men by increased production and minimized attention. 


They meet the problem of shifting labor conditions—as a man of nor- 
mal intelligence can scour wool successfully on a Sargent Wool Washer. 


Every device for conservation of time, labor and scouring material has 
been built in after it has proved its value. 





True to their record they are running in day and night service efficiently 
producing clean, soft and bright wool to clothe the American Army. 


C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp. 


Graniteville Massachusetts 
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WESTAWAY 


_ TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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ABERFOYLE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
CHESTER, PA. 
Mercerized Yarns 


ne 





AMERICAN 
MOISTENING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Humidifying Equipment 


HU 


HHH 





H. W. BUTTERWORTH 
: and SONS CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Finishing Machinery 


E CANNON MILLS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Cotton. Yarns 


i 


HPT 


C. S. DODGE 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Rag and Shoddy Pickers 


ANIMHITUHNTT 


EASTMAN MACHINE Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Electric Cloth Cutting Machines 


GRAND RAPIDS 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Turning, Drying, Folding Cutting 
Mac ines 


E. D. JEFFERSON 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Pressure Boiling Kiers 


THE LOYAL T. IVES CO. 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Spring Knitting Machine Needles 


CA 


ll 


Mm 
| 


LO 


ee 


WU 


Head Office © 
Sun Life Building 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


mana 


—- 





Mem 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Agents in Canada for 


GEO. W. KAVANAUGH 
UTICA, COHOES, PHILADELPHIA, 
and NEW YORK CITY 
Trimmings 


KLAUDER-WELDON 
DYEING MACHINE Co. 
YARDLEY, PA. 
Dyeing, Bleaching, Scouring 
Machinery 





LAMBETH 
ROPE CORPORATION 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Bandings, Transmission Rope 


LEATHEROID 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
**Leatheroid’”’ Mill Products 


NATIONAL 
MARKING MACHINE CoO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Marking Machines and Rose Label 
Machines 


PARAMOUNT 
HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hosiery Drying and Shaping Forms 


THE PERMUTIT CO. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Water Softening Ec ‘Equipment 


PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


*‘Proctor”’ Dryers 


WM. J. QUINN and CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
‘‘Incomparable”’ Leather Rub Aprons 


Toronto Office 
411 Spadina Avenue 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Canada’s Leading Saleshouse 


: YARNS—Cotton, Merino, Worsted 
E COTTON—American, Foreign 
We cover the entire field of 


TEXTILE ENGINEERING 
TEXTILE MILL CONSTRUCTION 


SCOTT and WILLIAMS, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Hosiery and Underwear Knitting 
Machines 
HENRY L. SCOTT & CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Testing Machinery, Yarn Scales and 
Reels 


SOUTHERN 
TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 
PADUCAH, KY. 

Wright Steady Dial Loopers 


TOLHURST 
MACHINE WORKS 
TROY, N. Y. 
Hydro-Extractors 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. 
TROY and SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Knitting Machinery 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Winding and Doubling Machinery 


VAN LEER and CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
American and Foreign Cotton 


WILLCOX and GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE Co. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
“Flatlock,”’ “‘Overlock,”’ ‘‘Lock- 

stitch”? Sewing Machines 


THOS. WOLSTENHOLME 
SONS & CO., INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Merino and Worsted Yarns 


ENGINEER’S PLANS AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


Montreal Office 
201 Mappin and Webb Building 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Demonstrating Department, 26 Gore Street, HAMILTON 
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Unclean 


Thousands of 

Machines 

Now in 
Operation 
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more or less useful slub catchers. 
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O you want to save big money? 
Jennings’ Cleaners and remove the specks, 


slubs, etc¢., from your yarns. These are attached 
to any bobbin, cone, spool or skein winder, and are used 
in the regular process of winding. 


- Knitters --Spinners—Weavers 
m= | [STEN ! oom 


If so, get 


Jennings’ Yarn Cleaning Machine 
“ The silent inspector that, without any pay, honestly reports bad yarn.” 


itself, and we have obtained basic patents on it here and in all foreign countries. 
Here is what the Jennings’ Cleaner can do for YOU 


BLEACHING ELIMINATED: Clean 
your carded yarn with the Jennings’ 
Cleaner and cut out bleaching abso- 
lutely. This works perfectly on imita- 
tion Egyptian light and heavy weight 
underwear, Balbriggans, Khaki and 
Palm Beach cloths, Ducks, Denims, 
Hosiery or any other kind of dyed 
underwear or cloth where a clean ap- 
pearance is important. You can either 
e raw stock or cloth without any 
leaching at all. Your colors will be 
evener and more uniform. You will 
get softer, better feeling goods by get- 
ting rid of the bleach and by removing 
the nibs and lumps you will get 
smoother, better looking cloth. You 
will use less dye and save all expense 
of bleaching and, most important of 
all, you will save the loss of weight in 
bleaching which amounts to about 6%. 
You will have no more trouble from 
bleach tendered goods. On imitation 
Egyptian your cloth will look and feel 
like real Egyptian and won't have the 
phoney look and harsh feel of bleach 
dyed cloth. 


HOSIERY BENEFITED: Black cot- 
ton hosiery and other colors not 
bleached are greatly improved in ap- 
pearance by having nibs, lumps, etc., 
removed by the Jennings’ Cleaners and 
Jennings’ cleaned yarn will cut down 
your holes and save 30%, of your sec- 
I reduce your press offs and save 


needles. Bleaching can be abso- 
lutely eliminated on colored hosiery 
al vhite stockings will have the 
m h face and silky look of combed 
: f the nibs and specks have been 


ed by the Jennings’ Cleaners. 


WHITE GOODS 


Ble 


IMPROVED: 
white underwear, hosiery, and 
loths, ladies’ knitted and woven 
cloths, sport suitings, etc., are 


(Jennings’ 


wh 
dre 


: important. 


cleaners will positively show up bad yarn. ya 
You ought to know the quality of your yarn no matter whether you buy or make it yourself.) 


greatly improved in appearance by 
having the nibs and lumps removed by 
the Jennings’ Cleaners. Single or 
double carded yarn can be used in place 
of combed yarns in these white goods 
and the cloth will have a smooth, clean 
face and look as well as if made from 
combed yarns. 

SPECKING ELIMINATED: Blan- 
ket mills, worsted and woolen mills can 
do away with the expensive and ineffi- 
cient operation of hand specking by 
using the Jennings’ Cleaners, and will 
get really clean blankets and cloth 
greatly increased in value. 


TIRE YARNS AND FABRICS IM- 
PROVED: Use the Jennings’ Cleaners 
and you can drop the grade of your 
tire yarns. Semi-combed or double 
carded will do for full combed with a 
little more twist for strength. Single 
carded will do for double carded. 
Breaking out the soft and thin places 
will improve the strength and durabil- 
ity of your yarn and fabrics. Removing 
the nibs and lumps will give the fabric 
a smooth face and the rubber will find 
nothing loose to hinder its clinging. 
This is very important, as loose foreign 
matter on the fabric will cause bubbles 
and air spaces where the rubber will 
not be firmly attached. 


GRAY SHEETINGS, LININGS, 
ETC.: All cloths intended for con- 


sumption without bleaching are given 
a superior look of quality by being 
made from Jennings’ cleaned yarn and 
the saving in seconds and increased 
loom production is a very important 
item. Such cloths are gray sheetings 
(intended for home consumption with- 
out bleaching), shoe linings, rubber 
linings, lace, net, denims, ducks, col 
ored cotton table cloths, mixed silk and 
cotton ribbons and many others. 


You will know, 


COMB YARN SUBSTITUTION: 
Double carded and good grade single 
carded yarns cleaned by the Jennings’ 
Cleaners can be‘used to advantage in 
place of combed yarns. They will take 
the place of combed cotton yarns when 
used as backing yarns for worsted. 
Double carded yarns made from good 
long staple cotton can not be told from 
combed yarns after being cleaned on 
the Jennings’ cleaners. This is very 
important information for the spinner 
who has no combers and who would 
like to get a share of the combed yarn 


business without putting in combers 
He can do it with the Jennings’ 
Cleaners. Semi-combed or partly 


combed yarns can be made into full 
combed by being cleaned and the 
comber waste saving is big. Any grade 
of yarn can be advanced to a higher 
grade by being cleaned and the yarn 
will be stronger because the soft thin 
places are broken out. Any kind of 
yarn that is at all dirty can be im- 
proved or a cheaper yarn be made to 
take its place. 


THREADS IMPROVED: All kinds 
of threads and ply yarns are im- 
proved in quality and strength by being 
cleaned on the Jennings’ Cleaners. 
Lumps, dirt and specks that burn the 
needles and pile up in the sewing ma- 
chine tensions are removed. Jennings’ 
cleaned threads are a great help in the 
sewing rooms of garment factories, 
shoe factories, knitting mills, and in 
fact, any place using medium and low 
priced threads or ply yarns. The sew- 
ing machines run better and get off 
more work; operators are better satis- 
fied and less liable to cause trouble 
and needle breakage and machine re- 
pairs are cut down. 
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Better 
Yarns 


Better 
Goods 


Less Cost 


The Jennings’ Cleaner is actually a mechanical yarn cleaner and not simply one of the numerous 
There is no other device like it in the world. 


It is in a class by 


LESS SECONDS, 
EXPENSE, INCREASED PRO 
DUCTION: Jennings’ cleaned yarns 
will knit and weave better, cut down 
your seconds 30%, save your needles 
ind machine repairs and increase your 
production One man can tend more 


NEEDLES & 


looms or knitting machines and the 
work in the cutting and other rooms 
is easier 

LOWER GRADE COTTON: With 


the Jennings’ ¢ 
lower grade cotton and your yarn will 
be just as strong and cleaner and bet 
ter in appearance than if made from 
a higher grade without the Jenning’s 
Cleaners 


SPEEDING UP CARDS: If you 
wish to increase your carding capacity 
without putting in more cards you can 
speed your cards up 30% and your 
yarn will be just as good and cleaner 
after being wound through the Jen- 
nings’ Cleaners 


SUMMARY: Jennings’ Cleaners will 
do the work anywhere on any yarn 
where it is desirable to remove specks, 
nibs and thick and thin spots. If you 
make your own yarn and thread or 
back wind the yarn and thread you 
buy, by all means get the Jennings 
Cleaners and clean it. If you buy and 
don’t back wind, then ask your spinner 
to furnish you Jennings’ cleaned yarn 
If he won’t do it, write us and we will 
give you the names of spinners that 
will. ; 

Send us a cone or small quantity 
of your yarn and thread and we will 
clean and return it promptly for your 
inspection. 

Tell us what you wish to accomplish 
and we will do our best to help you 


eaners you can use 


because your winders will complain when the yarn is bad. This is 
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10 Per Cent 


FRICTION ! 


Friction is a tax. 


finished product. 
entirely overcome. 


* * * * * * 


Power for textile manufacturing 
averages 10% of the mill selling price. 
But—engineers agree that 33%% of 
this item is composed of “reducible friction load.”’ 

In other words, you can reduce that 10% to a min- 


imum by scientific lubrication. 


Slo-Flo is now being widely used in 
leading textile mills, because it meets these 
requirements. 


It was evolved by the S-F Engineering 
Department, whose 64 years’ experience 
and knowledge are represented in this 
super-lubricant. 


It is constantly 
levied against the cost of machinery 
operation—against the cost of the 
Friction cannot be 
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SOME FACTS 
& FIGURES ON 
TEXTILE MI 


Some Facts and Figures on Textile 
Mill Operation 


—this is a valuable engineering volume, 
containing definite facts and figures 
regarding the operation of textile ma- 
chinery; and data on other mill items. 


It treats individually, the several parts 
of the mill to be considered; the ma- 
chinery and its parts, production 
problems, etc. It is a treatise every 
owner, superintendent, engineer and 
operative should have. 


Sent Free on Request 


This book will be sent free to any 
superintendent, engineer, owner, or 
operative in charge of textile ma- 
chinery. Kindly write on business 
letterhead. 
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Textile machine lubrication must be 
considered in terms of dollars and 
cents economy on 7 important items: 

Stained Goods 


Rate of Production 
Power Transmission Losses 
Replacement Costs 
Repair Time Losses 

Mill Conditions 


A lubricant to effect savings on these 
items must flow readily, yet stay 
“put”; 
Further, it must be adhesive and cohesive, 
tenuous and elastic. 


it must not climb, drip nor 


Such a lubricant can be con- 


sidered ideal for textile use. 





The production of Slo-Flo entailed, in 
addition to the blending of special 
crudes, the evolution of a new method— 
the Acaloric Process. This gives su- 
perior heat-absorbing and pressure-re- 
sisting abilities to Slo-Flo—makes it 


non-volatile. Slo-Flo lasts far longer 


than ordinary lubricants — it 
money. 


saves 


Complete information and booklets sent 
on request. Also be sure to send for 
your copy of “Some Facts and Figures 
on Textile Mill Operation,’’ mentioned 


elsewhere on this page. 


Profitable connections open to Specialty Jobbers; foundry, mine, railway, textile and 
other industries; hardware and auto accessory Jobbers and Dealers. 


SCIE 





SWANSGFINCH 


COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Quality Oils and Greases Since 1855 


Details on request. 
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A Brand New Machine: 


It is of high quality—because owners and their superintendents 
are careful to purchase on a “‘ quality first ’’ basis. 


How long will it ruan—and run efficientky?—that is the problem. 
Machines themselves do not wear out—the bearing parts do. 
The nation’s bone yard is crowded—crowded with thousands of 
machine parts which, with proper attention to lubrication, could 
have continued to earn money. 


Consider this:' If a single bearing part runs for only half an hour 
without proper lubrication—it is damaged. Perhaps it can be 
repaired—it may-have to be replaced. Time and labor to make 
the adjustment mean money. Overhead continues. Think of 
the expense involved. Compare it with the cost of correct 
lubrication—scientific lubrication, which protects machinery 
scientific lubrication, which is cheapest, sometimes even in first 
cost, always in ultimate cost. 


We repeat—machines do not wear out, the parts do. Prolong 
the life and efficiency of your machinery. Protect bearing parts 
with scientific lubrication. 


Scientific Lubricants For 
Scientific Lubrication 


The S-F Engineering Department has spent years in research 
work in order to offer grease and oil products which will function 
properly under extreme conditions. For example, certain S-F 
products have super-heat-resisting abilities. In order to produce 
these lubricants S-F Engineers evolved the new and special 
Acaloric Process—used only in the manufacture of S-F products. 


The cumulative experience gained in 64 years of scientific grease 
and oil production is represented in each of the 103 products 
made by the Swan & Finch Company. Each of these is designed 
to meet a definite condition of service. 


Read the brief descriptions; check those that interest you 
then mail. In return, complete information and booklets will 
be gladly sent. 


The services of the S-F Engineering Department are free to 
customers for specific recommendations on individual problems. 





SWANS? FINCH 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
Quality Oil and Grease Products Since 1855 









SCIENTIFIC LUBRICANTS for 
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For Gen’l Machine Use 


SLO-FLO 


——a super lubricant made by the Acaloric 
Process. Its slow-flowing, clinging qualities 
prevent climbing, dripping and spattering. It 
is adhesive and cohesive—heat and pressure 
resisting—non-volatile. It is extensively used 


—parlicularly for delicate, fast-running ma- 
chinery in textile and other mills, in printing 
shops, etc., where neither a fluid oil nor a dense 
grease is practicable—Slo-Flo stays “‘put,"’ yet 
lubricates instantly and constantly. 


—for roller bearings in mine-cars, auto- 
mobiles, ete.—for hydraulic pumps, line- 
shafting, lighting dynamos in railway cars. 


—in railway and other machine shops, in 
industrial and power plants where excessive 
heat and bearing pressures must be overcome 
by a slow-flowing lubricant, which can be 
used where oil is impracticable or grease im- 
possible 


Check here for descriptive literature 


CUPESE 
a special quality cup grease produced by 
the Acaloric Process; in all densities, from very 
light to extra heavy. 


Its uniform functioning under severest con- 
ditions, makes it a practical cup grease for all 
machinery requirements. Its special non- 
volatile qualities effect large economies. 


Cupese spreads rapidly—withstands exces- 
sive heat and bearing pressures, adheres to 
bearing surfaces, is tenuous and elastic—is ail 
lubricant—absolutely prevents metal4to-meta! contact 
—it does not liquefy or evaporate under intense 
heat—does not cake at low temperatures—does 
not clog bearings or leave residue in cups. 


L\ Check here for descriptive literature 

Also Z\ Atlas Engine Oil, A\ Atlas Cylinder 
Oil, AA Atlas Turbine Oil, A Atlas Dynamo 
and Motor Oil, A Atlas Crank Case Oil, 
A Atlas Transformer Oil. 





For Textile Mills 


TEXTUL 


—a special oil compound for wool oiling. 
which has all the good qualities of Red and 
Lard oils—yet offered at far less cost. Textul 
saponifies readily — carries well through the 
carding process and needs no alkali added for 
emulsion. 

L\ Check here for descriptive literature. 


Slo-Flo is the ideal textile machinery lu- 
bricant—see above. 

Also /\ Atlas Spindle and Loom Oils, 
A Atlas Wool Oils. 


For Foundries 


CORUL 


—a special quality liquid core binder that 
meets the |! essentials of uniform and eco- 
nomical core-making for malleable and grey iron 
casting. 

11 years of service in the country’s leading 
foundries, and the fact that it is still used by 
98% of the original customers, make Corul a 
tested product, scientifically correct. 

Z\ Check here for descriptive literature. 





For Motor Cars and Boats 


GEARESE 
a correct lubricant for motor car trans 
missions and differentials. Reduces friction, re 
duces wear Follows the gears continuously, 
leaving no spots where metal can touch metal 
Unaffected by temperature changes. Insures a 
silent, smooth-running car 
Check here for descriptive literature 
MOTUL 
a superior quality motor oil for the pro 
tection of valuable automobiles its heat 
resisting qualities guarantee minimum of carbon 
—its elastic tenuousness under ring pressures in 
sures maximum seal and cylinder protection 
Check here for descriptive literature 
Cupese—a special quality cup grease for 
all requirements 





For Car Journals 
ASBESTESE 
a special asbestos and wool mixed grease 


combination—the result of extensive research, 
and general journal 
troubles, without excessive cost of frequent re 
sacking and inspection 
faced railways, traction lines, 
mine-cars, etc 


to obviate “hot boxes’ 


for steam, electric and 


contractors 


Asbestese lasts from four to eight months 
without repacking or oiling. It is scientifically 
made—every barrel uniform. It gives efficient 
lubrication to bearings and, properly packed, 
prevents entrance of road dust and sand in 
journal boxes Its savings in inspection costs 


and waste of free oil are obvious 


Check here for descriptive literature 


For Drop Forges 


TALESE 


Die-swabbing requires a product which will 
perform an absolute separation of the metals 
have a low flash tendency and function with a 
minimum of smoke These requirements are 
met by Talese, at surprisingly small cost 


\. Check here for descriptive literature 





Miscellaneous 


A\ Aerul—a practical quality oil for aéro- 
plane motors. The correct viscosity combined 
with proper cold test values gives perfect seal 
and maximum horse power with safety 2s- 
surance 

\. Marinul—a world-known special oil pro 
duced to meet the excessive stresses of marine 
service. 

\. Exese—the 600° F. lubricant for oven 
gears, bloom cars or lubrication under excessive 
heat conditions anywhere. 

\. Vesuvese—a water-proof lubricant—for 
exposed gears—for wire cable dressing. 

“\. Larcul—a practical, economical, metal- 
cutting lubricant 


Also A Atlas Cutting Oils, A, Atlas Temper- 
ing and Quenching Oils, /\ Atlas Leather Oils 
and Greases, /\ Atlas Fish Oils. 





Profitable connections open to Specialty Jobbers; foundry, mine, railway, textile and 
other industries; hardware and auto access. Jobbers and Dealers, Detailson reques 





SCIENTIFIC LUBRICATION 
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CLEAN WATER 


is essential to the Bleaching, 
Dyeing and Finishing Processes 


Your product, to be sold, must be clean. ‘This 
is possible only when clean water has been used. 


You cannot produce those delicate shades without 
pure water. 


NORWOOD FILTERS 


remove every particle of suspended matter, grit and dirt. No matter 
how contaminated the supply, a NORWOOD can transform it into 
pure water. We guarantee this. 


The expense of installing a NOR- 


Hundreds of mills have been equipped 
WOOD FILTER is trifling compared 


with NORWOOD FILTERING 


with the savings resulting from the reduc- 
tion of seconds and the higher quality of 
product. Furthermore it takes less time 
and less cleanser to wash with clean water. 


PLANTS. These range in size from 
the smallest to the largest installation in 
the world—the Pacific Mills Print Works, 
where 23,500,000 gallons of clean water 
are supplied every ten hours. 


No matter how many gallons of water you use, we can install a NORWOOD which 
will pay for itself in a short time. You cannot afford to market seconds while other mills 


market firsts. 


Tell us what your conditions are and we will tell you how much a NORWOOD FILTER will 


cost and what it will save. We quote the figures. 


NORWOOD is the filter with the guarantee. 


You make the decision. And remember, the 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 


Florence, Mass. 
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Better Belting Will 
Cost You Less 


Impossible? Not at all. Figure your 
belting costs RIGHT — which too 
many belt users don’t do—and you’|] 
see the point. 


Here are the items in belting cost, rightly 
figured:—first cost of belt; repair 
costs; power wasted when the belt 


isn’t right; value of idle time while 
belt repairs or adjustments are being 
made; value of output lost while ma- 
chines are idle because of belting 
troubles. 


Make the first item—first cost—low, and 
you'll run up the other items—the 
after costs. 


Make the first item right, and you’l! mini- 
mize the after costs. 


It’s up to you—it isn’t what you pay, but 
what you buy, that counts in the belt- 
ing economy question. 


For more than 80 years, LADEW LEATHER 
BELTING has been made with the single 
idea of keeping belting costs down. Which 
is a far more difficult proposition—requires 
more “know how ”—than to make belting 
that will meet cheap competition. 


Ladew Engineering Service will 
help you to higher belting econo- 
mies. Try tt — be convinced. 
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The Piping Problem 

which confronted this Dye Works 

must be solved by many others 
sooner or later 
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This is one of three mills constitut- 
ing one of the largest plants of its 
kind in the world. 


For some years this company used rolled metal 


pipe for its underground water distribution. 


Losses by corrosion from the outside, resulting in destruction 
of the pipe, and rust flakes from the inside discoloring the fil- 
tered water, with consequent ruin of expensive dyes, led this com- 
pany to the use of Cast Iron Pipe. 


The daily water supply averages over ten million gallons 
and from the pump well intake to the waste dye outlets only cast 
iron pipe is now used, in sizes as large as 30 inches diameter. 





The Cast Iron Pipe Publicity Bureau 


1 Broadway New York 
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“The Standard” Scales—Noted for 


Their “Continued Accuracy” 


Efficient Buying is getting maximum re- 
turns for the money invested. In Scales 
the “returns” should be ACCURATE 
WEIGHING, not merely for a week or 
a month but for years. 


Accuracy is built into “ The Standard ” 
Scales—accuracy in materials, in work- 
manship, in design and in the patented de- 
vices employed. This explains why these 
Scales are so universally used in textile 
mills and other plants of all kinds, where 


equipment is selected only after thorough 
tests and investigations. 


The safe way is to specify “ The Stand- 
ard.” These Scales are made in a variety 
of models and sizes to weigh anything 
from a fraction of an ounce to a car load. 
Catalog No. 81 contains many helpful 
suggestions for the mill man; we will 
gladly send you acopy. For information 
about mill trucks, baskets and other mill 
supplies, write for Catalog D 8r1. 





“The Standard” Dormant 
Warehouse Scale 


The adaptability of this Scale to textile use is 
evidenced in the large number of mills using this 


model. 


The platform is set level with the floor, so that 
2 or 4 wheel trucks may be handled on it without 
lifting the material on and off the scale. This 
model may be had in 
various sizes: we will 






ee 


LLL gladly help you select 







the one best suited to 
your needs. 





“The Standard” Automatic 
Dial Scale 


is one of our latest, improved models. It is flush 
with the floor so that trucks 
may be rolled on and off 
without re-loading. As the 
weight of the truck is 
allowed for on the tare 
beam, the weight indicated 
by the dial is that of the ma- 
terial in the truck. A won- 
der for reducing “ human 
errors. 










THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA 
523 Arch Street 


NEW YORK 
145 Chambers St. 





BALTIMORE 
409 N. Gay St. 


CHICAGO 
163-171 N. May St. 


CLEVELAND 
1547 Columbus Rd. 
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RATON & KNIG 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 
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M4 the greatest amount of power is a vital matter. It does quirements of power transmission fa - $e : ve | 
W Wy not receive the careful study which it demands small number of classifications. For each of those class iM] 
imi ; there is a Graton & Knight Standardized Belt. Long | 
| M First: Use leather belting—the material that guaran- study and experience fixed that standard and we keep it My 
tees least power leakage; that is standard for main there—rigidly. hy 
drives ; that stands the mauling of shifters; that can be It will , it 7? IN 
j : . : Ww work an economy [o ol ou let u ivy 
| ih % easily spliced and repaired; that when partly worn can ee ee a ' ge MI 
I cade : . ss aes 4 ee specify the grade of belt for each pulley in your plan "4 
|| be cut down for narrower pulleys; that has greatest elas- at . ears = .. , 
} 7 ; . . Then, when you buy belting, call for “ Graton & Knig! i 
} Una ticity and pulley-grip. aes oe . NM 
) TRA , Brand or equal.” This doesn’t commit you to buy My 
Bis Second: Don’t select belting on specification. Select it ing our belting. It puts your buying squarely and per iv 
Y on scientific adaptation to the work to be done. Right manently on the only sound basis—the work d 84] 
y N4All 
y ; 1 tail 
Y THE GRATON & KNIGHT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S. A. Rail 
y Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace Leather, Packings, and Specialties Si 
BRANCHES—Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Fall River, Kansas City, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, P! lelpt 4 
Portland, Ore., St. Louis, Seattle; Leicester, England nd 
ry 
SELLING AGENTS—Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Texas, Dallas, Texas; Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. of Wis, Milwaukee, W 4 
Knight Mfg. Co. of Cal., San Francisco, Cal. i 
nN 
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Why Thomas Grate Bars 
Reduce Fuel Costs 


To many men the grate is merely 
‘‘a foundation for the fuel.” But 
men who use or have investigated 


Shifting the lever through a small angle 
peels the fine ash from its lodgement, with- 
out disturbing the fuel bed; the coarse refuse 
is dropped out by giving the lever a little 
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longer stroke. A full stroke of the lever 
throws the bar at an angle of 85° with a 314 
inch space between the bars, dropping every- 
thing into the pit. 


‘Thomas Grates know that a grate 
can be an important factor in re- 
cf ducing the fuel bill and cutting 
| - the power plant pay roll—two im- 
a portant items right now. In normal times Thomas Grate Bars save 
= Bea their cost every few months (the average 
Briefly, Thomas Elliptic Grate being two to four) by reducing former ex- 
Bars increase the steaming power, cessive fuel. In these critical times of fuel 


because of even fires and better ‘Shortage, these grates are invaluable as 
money savers. Write now for full particu- 


TEETER cc 








; ; 
combustion. They absolutely lars, sending us the following information. 
eliminate the hoe, rake and slash 
; : 
; bars and operate without a clean- No. of boilers used............ecccccseeeeeesee teenies 
[ ing per 10d ° en ee HAE Fs oi nrinig <n ceca ns bes saadences cua 
= ; 
i = The efficiency of these bars is due to their Size of grate areas side wall to side wall..................-.+- 
; = elliptic shape and eccentric movement, Distance between front plate and bridge wall................. Les 
; = which Is controlled by a lever, as illustrated. Kind anil clean OE POGk WOO, oxo oes 0 siciniioe.ce we vets bawess cack Fw 
Birmingham - Alabama 
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N BUYING your belting do you 
consider the dollar saving in belt 
cost or the thousand dollar saving 

in production? The latter do you 
say? Well, then, just remember 
that Cocheco Belting has been 
known for 75 years as the finest 
quality in the belting world. 


No lower priced leather belt or can- 
vas, rubber or special tannage belt will 
ever give as economical or satisfactory 
service as Cocheco. Try it for yourself 
—on any drive. Cocheco Belting, 
selected center stock, extra heavy 
leather, pure oak bark tanned, has held 
its place for three-quarters of a century 
—and it is absolutely guaranteed. 


I. B. Williams & Sons, 


DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BOSTON, MASS., 157 Summer St. 


WORLD JOURNAL 


f= 


BELTING 


Quality Belting 
Since 1842 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 71-73 Murray St. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 14-16 N. Franklin St. 
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Cut your Fuel Bill 
with 
Tropical Boiler Seal 


Each Pile of Coal Made the Same Amount of Steam 


The difference in the size of the coal piles shows the amount of coal Tropical Boiler Seal saves for the 
Ft. Wayne & Northern Indiana Traction Co. of Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Since applying Tropical Boiler Seal, this company uses only four-fifths as much coal as before, to make the 
same amount of steam. 

This is a money saving of about $25.00 per day. 
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Every Textile Mill 
can also cut their fuel bill by using Tropical Boiler Seal» 
no matter whether they use coal, oil or wood 


The amount of fuel saved will vary from 4 per cent. 
to 20 per cent., according to the present conditions of 
the Boiler Settings. 


Tropical Boiler Seal 
is a plastic cement, that is applied with a trowel to the 
outer walls and roofs of Boiler Settings. 


It is made from long fibre asbestos and heat resisting 
oils and pigments—will withstand 550 degrees F. 


It bakes on forming an air-tight sheet over the whole 
setting, which will not crack, but keeps elastic and pliable, 


Made in Red, Black, Gray and Green. 


What it Does 


It absolutely prevents the leakage of cold air through 
Boiler Settings. 

New boiler settings settle and develop cracks and 
are more or less porous. Old Settings are very porous. 


Cold air drawn through these pores and cracks, cools 
the furnace gases and lessens their efficiency. 


Cut off these leaks with Tropical Boiier Seal and 
the same amount of steam is made with less fuel. 


Today Is The Best Time 


to send for prices, and complete information on how to 
cut your fuel bill 


Every day dollars are being lost in your power plant, 
which Tropical Boiler Seal will save. 


The coupon foryour ready convenience. 


This Is Your Opportunity To Conserve Fuel 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Company 


These Firms Have Cut Their Fuel Bills 
By Using Tropical Boiler Seal 


ase School of Applied Science Cleveland, O. 


War ner & Swasey Co. 


Cc 


Pi 


The American Brass Co. 


F 


Des Moines GasCo. - 
lowa Railway &-L’ ight Co. 


Cc 


sity Ice Delivery Co. - 
sblic Service Corps ration, Chicago, Til. 


Peoria, Il. 

Nat’) Stock Yards, II. 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Cedar Rapids, la 

Des Moines, Ia. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. Sinclair & Co., Ltd 


itizens Gas & Electric Co. 


American Car & Foundry Co. . 7? Ii. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
Am 


Stan 


Steel Foundries Co. . . Crtte! City, 1 ill. 


American Oak Leathe . ee - oe Louisville 


dard Sanitary Mfg. So. - Louisville, Ky. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


COUPON 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co., 


Dept. 304 A, Cleveland, O. 
We would like to cut our fuel bills. Send us prices 


and complete information on Tropical Boiler Seal. 


i a a enamel i 


Amount of external surface of Settings 
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EFFICIENT POWER TRANSMISSION 


| cient equipment, and get better .results from 
your plant than ever before in the history of our 
country. 
Link-Belt Silent Chain is over 98% effi- 
| clent—it transmits power without slip 


[NX these trying times when every 
Plant is endeavoring to operate to its 
full capacity, there should be no toler- 


ance of slip or loss of power in transmission, from 
the prime mover to the driven machine. 


Now, if never before, 
efficient methods must 
take preference over time- 
worn methods, Today is the 
day when results count. Even 
the best is none too good. 


You owe it to yourself 


and your country to 
economize power, use effi- 


LINK-BELT 


SILENT CHAIN 
DRIVES 


iva ta tM AOA plant. 


or loss—with the flexibility 
of the leather belt and the 
positiveness of gears. 


If you cannot adopt 


this drive now, send for 
our Data Book telling how 
to transmit power efficiently 
to every machine in your 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York - - - - 299 Broadway Buffalo . 

Bostan - - 49 Federal St. Wilkes-Barre 

Pittsburgh : - 1501 Park Bidg. Cleveland 

St. Louis - . - Cent'l Nat'l Bank Bldg. Detroit - 
Minneapolis - 
Kansas City, Mo. - 
Seattle - 
Portland, Ore 

Li 

Louisville, Ky 

Knoxville, Tenn 


CHICAGO 


red 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Birmingham McCrossin & Darrah, Am.T 
New Orleans C.O Hinz, Hibernia Bar 
Charlotte, N.C J. 8. Cothran, Com"! Bk 
Te nto, Can » Canadian Link-Beit ¢ 


+ Bl 
k Blog 
BI 


16 
indrooth, Shubart & 
cy. F erick Wehle, Starks Bidg 
>, T. Blakey, Empire Bldg 
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Earning Bigger Profits 
for their Employers 


While the employees in this big plant are earning better 
5 wages for themselves, they are earning bigger profits for their 
employers. 


Why? {Because they have better light, because they can do 
better work and because they make fewer mistakes and have 
less spoilage. 


We can show you in simple arithmetic how Glidden Day- 
: Lite Mill White is more economical than the kind of low-price- 
per-gallon paint that brings you frequent repainting costs. 
Glidden DayLite Mill White is quality through and through. 


Glidden DayLite is made in gloss and flat. Let our DayLite 
experts help solve your lighting problem. ‘‘More Daylight’’ is 
the title of a practical book on this subject, we’ll gladly send 













‘ you. 
: THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 
: Manufacturer s of Glidden Quality Varnish and Paint Specialties 
for every industrial use. A complete line of finishes for 
your factory and for your product 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Factories Branches: 
eveland — Toront¢ New York— Chicago — London 
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A BALL BEARING FAN HAS 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


No Shut Downs or Interruptions 


[There is no danger of hot bearings where S 
Ball Bearings are used, because the beari1 ( 
is so slight that a no-temperature rise conditior 
prevails. Fans equipped with SKF Ball 
can be speeded up without danger of hot 


Saving in Lubrication 


SKF equipped fans require lubricati 
or four times a yeat 
bearings prevent the leakage o 
trusion of foreign matter 


Sealed housing 


f lubricant 


Belt Savings 

The 
“alive.” 
narrowet 


freedom from dripping oil kee 
Because ball bearing fans 1 


and slacker belts may be used 


Reduced Maintenance 
SKF Ball Bearing equipped f 
tention—no repairs or adjustment 
service they show no 
Let us help you put your fan and 
most efficient basis \ postal brit 
information. 


quit 
ju 


appreciable weat 


=sI¢F" BALL BEARING CO. 
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The first factory ever built, embodying a practical 
method of lighting and ventilating a virtually un- 
limited floor space by purely natural means. 


Its product is the Delco Light for 
country homes—but it might have been 
textiles. For the skill and rapidity re- 
quired of the workers abundant fresh air 
and light are necessary. 


There is not a dim or stuffy corner in 
the building. Yet it will be, eventually, 
six times its present size, or 870 by 2000 
feet, all under one continuous 40-acre 
roof! 


Air and light enter, and air is dis- 
charged, through openings in the roof it- 
self. The inverted roof slopes, leading 
directly to the outlets, insure complete 


scavenging of stale air and prevent cross 
winds from blowing through. 


Both outlets and inlets are protected 
by weather proof continuous sash, op- 
erated in unbroken lines of 400 and 600 
feet by electric motors. Being of equal 
area, they ensure uniform air renewal 
throughout the entire floor. The lighting 
effect is shown by the photograph. 


This remarkable building is described, 
with a number of others having better 
than usual lighting and ventilation, in a 
booklet, “‘Air, Light, and Efficiency.”’ 
Free on request. 


Let us help solve your lighting and ventilating problems. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Trenton and Allegheny Avenues 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of equipment for daylighting and natural ventilation 








STEEL 
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SASH PARTITIONS 


INVESTMENT 
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ctory 


Domestic Engineering Co., 
Moraine, O. Schenck & 
Williams, Architects. Pres- 
ent section 270 ft. wide, 
1000 ft. long. Roof is a se- 
ries of Pond Trusses, with 
Pond A-frame inlets be- 
tween. Pond Continuous 
Sash, top-hung and over- 
lapping storm panels at the 
ends, used in all roof inlets 
and outlets, with Pond 
Operating Device, Motor 
Driveh. Lupton Factory 
Sash in side walls. 


LUPTON PRODUCTS 


Lupton Steel Sash 
ivoted Factory Type 
Counterbalanced Type for 
factories 
Counterweighted Type for 
offices 
Power House Type 
Pond Continuous Sash for 
ond Truss, sawtooths, 
monitors and side walls 
Pond Operating Device fer 
long lines of sash 
Lupton Rolled Steel Sky- 
light 
Lupton Steel Partition and 


oorse 
Lupton Steel Shelving 
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GOODRICH 


BELTS 


For the Cotton Mill 


Are especially designed and built by a corps of able belt engineers to |j 
increase the efficiency of the cotton mill. 











Every condition under which these Belts will be used has been pains 
takingly analyzed for data,—it is impossible for a GOODRICH customer 
to make a haphazard selection of a Belt for cotton mill use. 

Rubber, fabric plies, durability—everything which would havea bearing on service, have been 
closely studied in their individual relations to the wear and tear of the various cotton mill uses. 
The results, judging by a wealth of actual performance, for longer or 
shorter periods, prove conclusively the superiority of GAOORICH Belts for 
All Main and Countershaft Drives, Openers, Breakers, Cards, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers and heavy Looms where Friction Drives are used. 


There is a GOODRICH Belt for every one of 
these uses and every Belt will satisfy from the start— 
and bring repeat orders. 


Let Our Belt Engineers Analyze Your 
Belt Problems. The Service is Free. 
Write Us Today. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires 
—‘‘Best in the Long Run’’ 


AKRON, OHIO—The City of Goodrich 
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MULTITUDE of watchmen could 

A not provide your property with the 

same degree of protection that may 

be obtained by the installation of an un- 

climbable Anchor Post Chain Link Woven 
Steel Fence. 


These fences cannot be climbed over, torn down, or 
broken through. They are Always on Guard, are 
never overcome by sleep in the small hours of the 
morning and would form an impassable barricade 
between your property and all unwelcome tres- 
passers. 


To give you an idea of the sturdy construction of 
Anchor Post Fences we have reproduced on this 
page an actual size photograph of the chain link. 
Note the heavy gauge of the steel wire used and 
how the close mesh and smooth interweaving pre- 
vent a foothold. 


A more adequate idea of the incomparable con- 
struction and unequalled durability of this type of 
fence may be obtained by viewing any of the many 
Anchor Post installations in your section regardless 
of whether they were erected last year or ten years 


before. 
~ 


Ask us to mention names, loca- 
tions, dates and data. We'll in- 
clude a highly informative Catalog. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
17 CORTLANDT STREET, (13th Floor) 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2193-G 
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Exact 


Size of 
Wire and Mesh 


Chain Link 
Woven Steel 


Heaviest and Strongest 
Fence Material 
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Good business bids you investigate 
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The Drive 
You Saw at 
the Greenville 
Exposition 
Operating 


FOSTER CONE 
WINDERS 


MASON SPINNING 
FRAMES 


WHITIN SPINNING 
FRAMES AND 
COMBERS 


The Drive Which Does Not 
Require An Oil Bath 


A line to either of the addresses 
below will bring you detailed informa- 
tion regarding the most successful of 
Textile Drives. 


MORSE CHAIN Co. 


ITHACA, N. Y. 


New England Sales Offices, 141 Milk St., Bostort 
J. S. White, Mgr. 


South Eastern Representative, 
Geo. W. Pritchett, Greensboro, N. C, 
Send for a copy of 
Our 1918 Diary 


Twister Frames 











“Nice Sig Sant aa ers Sa 
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SUCCESSFUL CHAIN DRIVES ‘ 


WHEN A PRODUCT HAS BEEN PUT INTO SERVICE AND HAS MADE A RECORD CONSISTING OF 


Hull 


MANY HUNDRED PERFORMANCES THROUGH A PERIOD OF SEVERAL YEARS, THE QUESTION = 
AS TO WHETHER OR NOT IT IS A DEPENDABLE AND ECONOMICAL PRODUCT IS NO LONGER = 
OPEN TO ARGUMENT. AMERICAN HIGH SPEED CHAIN CAN OFFER SUCH A RECORD IN EVIDENCE 
AND INVITES YOUR CAREFUL INVESTIGATION. 


AMERICAN HIGH SPEED CHAIN 


ABELL-HOWE COMPANY 
National Distributor 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK—BOSTON—PITTSBURGH—CLEVELAND—DETROIT—INDIANAPOLIS 
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Houghton Sets the Standard 


BRIGHT chap, enploydo —_—_————_—_—_—_——— 
4 by one of the multi-million- | Just a Nut 
aire imitators of HOUGHTON 
products, applied to us for a posi- 


7 7 In advertisement ‘bar les ter 

tion, and in reply to our query as ‘ waste Game 
rfl U PPOSE the best automobile possible for the human brain to conceive 
} d b d . } AS ae and mechanical ingenuity to construct—a $25,000 car,—was known as 
VN » = » TAR) the “HOUGHTON ”™ Suppose it was such a surpassing piece ot 
to Ww 1 at ie la een Ol n g, 1e Fey automobile achievement that nothing had heretofore equalled it; that 
° 66 it was not only the last word in motor cars, but that nothing in the future could 
replied, “‘I am the head of the possibly improve upon it 


Now suppose you saw a **HOUGHTON” ne ae e appointment and perfection 
of construction awaiting the pleasure of its owner in front of his palatial residence on the Avenue. 


T ™ r 7 su i a om this marvel su 
HOUGHTON products depart- wel Sats eng at pl po 
; : you had a houcHTON can the ono te na gh ee telson tone a 
ae and proceeded to build a 3 house sid machine Srl casutctchodimecsinn cs 


da“ . and proceeded upon his way, without inconvenience. 
nN } ent Would it be surprising if your fri acquainrances ‘And #0 exh the HOUGHTON ORGANIZATION. 
a ed wi ee ee ee oe inconvenience 


oo oe me ay eb sre ake 


“You don’t mean to say that SS a nen 
your concern, our competitor, aera 

So the HOUGHTON ORGANIZATION speedily and rhythmically eae the diane 

by — vase nim portan’ but so in its construction 


actually calls a department in their wi og a dies ema og en pg 


which be ba the tend eat picked ty ty cou Oia cone 


business‘ HOUGHTON products E. F. HOUGHTON & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
department?’ our President re- ee ee 


plied with a gasp of astonishment. 





‘*’That is not the authorized title, 
of course, but everyone at the office and works refers to it by that title,” 
was the applicant’s reply. 


We present this fact as evidence of how the trade regards HOUGHTON 
QUALITY. 


SINCE 1865 


E. F. HOUGHTON @ CO. 


Publishers of The HOUGHTON LINE 


Third and Somerset Sts. : - - Philadelphia, U. S. A. 





NEW YORK SYRACUSE ATLANTA CLEVELAND CHICAGO BOSTON 
BUFFALO PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI DETROIT HARTFORD ST. LOUIS 


England, Ireland and Wales: Edgar Vaughn & Co., Ltd., Birmingham, Eng. 
Scotland: Jas. S. Crawford & Sons, Glasgow. 
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STEEL SPLIT 


PULLEYS 


| The above letter is eloquent testimony of the great strength 
durability of American Steel Split Pulleys. 

They are guaranteed to perform double belt duty under all conditions 
not demanding a special pulley. 

They transmit maximum power with minimum belt slip. 

They will stand up under greater strains than other pulleys having 
much more weight. 

They reduce pulley power losses to a minimum and are the most 
efficient and economical pulleys you can buy. 

Over two hundred and fifty dealers in different parts of the United States 
carry large stocks of American Steel Split Pulleys. Write for the name of the 


 - ' nearest dealer, and for the Free Book, “Pulley [Efficiency’—a _ valuable 
treatise on pulleys. 


The American Pulley Company 


4200-60 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 





and 


New York: 33-35 Greene Street Boston: 165 Pearl Street 
Chicago: 114-116 South Clinton Street 





Seattle: 536 First Ave. South 
San Francisco: 14 Natoma Street 
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POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 





Production 
PRO DUCTION logically falls 


into two general classes—quantity 
production and quality production. 
Quality machinery is essential to both. 





Thousands of manufacturers have been 
helped to attain greater output and higher qual- 


ity through the use of power transmitting ma- Pulleys Hangers 
’ 9 


chinery bearing the finished perfection mark 

of the Cresson-Morris Company. P i ll OW B | OC k S, 
The Cresson-Morris mark isa fifty-eight year Shafting, Gears. 

testimonial that Cresson-Morris Machinery has 

successfully overcome the fifty-seven varieties 

of conditions that the pushing up of production 

and the pushing down of costs has developed. 





It is the business of the Cresson- 
Morris staff of engineers to an- 
ticipate and meet the conditions 
that may arise tomorrow. They 


are always at your service. 


CRESSON-MORRIS COMPANY 


Engineers—Founders—Machinists 
PHILADELPHIA ‘ A i . ‘ PENNA 
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"Rae . 
MARK REG. US 


ARCO-RAYS— 


A Development of 38 Years’ Experience 


For thirty-eight years we have made products that stood the test of 
severe specifications, and in the accumulation of knowledge and ex 
perience gained in supplying paints to large and small manufacturers, 
we first noticed the need, then the demand, and later the absolute 
necessity for a white interior coating for factory workrooms 
Desired results in such a product, that would be thoroughly efficient 


could not be secured in a dav 


week—or a year. It would take time 


and it did take time, but now we have the product 


ARCO-RAYS 


“LENGTHENS YOUR DAYS” 


TRADE MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Stays White 


Now—today—every factory in the United 
States can secure a brush-applied white coating 
that required over a quarter of a century to per- 
fect, that is an asset to manv industrial plants. 

Arco-Rays is applied with a brush—any 
man can do it—easily. Once on your walls, 
ceilings and columns—it stays on and stays white. 
In laboratory and factory we have made it im 
possible for Arco-Rays to chip, flake or crack. 

In addition it will at all times thoroughly 
diffuse 80% of all light—natural or from lamps. 

Think what this means in your workrooms 
—dark spaces are transformed into light, cheer 
ful, valuable, productive areas. Eye strain, 
caused by lack of light, is immediately made a 


and Stays On 


thing of the past. Accidents, the result, as a rule 
of improper lighting, are materially reduced, as 
are waste, spoilage and destruction of tools and 
materials. 

These are a few of the benefits that manufacturers 
can secure with Arco-Rays. Other numerous advar 
tages will be obtained, different in many instances, as 
conditions differ, but in every factory, the results of 
applying Arco-Rays will multiply, one thing succeeding 
another to the betterment of an organization, and all, 
for the general good and improvement of met 
chines, merchandise and all around efficiency 

Our new book, is the evidence of thirty-eigh 
in the making of products that are serving 
continue to serve American industries, 
for bigger, better productior its title 
Lighting and Its Relation to Efficiency.” Send 
copy. 


THE ARCO COMPANY 
General Offices, 121 Wise Building, Factory and Laboratories, 79th St. and Bessemer Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales Offices: Kansas City, Gloyd Bldg., Philadelphia, Otis Bldg., New York City, 514)5W. 36th Street 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE PAINTS, VARNISHES AND \|ENAMELS 
Established 1880 


“TENGTHENS YO 


TRADE MARK, REG, US. PAT 
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D. M. Dillon 
Steam Boiler Works 
SPECIALTIES 


“Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers 
“Manning and Plain Upright Boilers 
“Scotch Marine Type Boilers 
“Locomotive Boilers 
Rotary Bleaching Kiers 

Upright Bleaching Kiers 

Steel Tanks of All Kinds 

Smoke Stacks and Flues 
Heavy Steel Plate Work 


Patent Shaking Grates 
*All boilers built according to Massachusetts and A. S. M. E. Standards. 


ANNUAL CAPACITY 100,000 BOILER HORSE POWER 


Works at 
FITCHBURG, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE Southern Representative 
30 CHURCH STREET J. S. COTHRAN 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
Established 1870 


Incorporated 1906 
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The changes wrought in 50 years of time have given to New York a distinctive individuality in its 
numerous skyscrapers, its mammoth bridges and its subways, and made it, in more ways than one, the 
most important city in the world today. 


New York has always been the home of the Chas. A. Schieren Company, 
makers of superior leather beltings. 
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HE story of the growth 
of the Chas. A. Schieren 
Company is simple. 


Brooklyn Bridge, the subways, and 
wonders which are now commonplace. 


With but two employees to assist him, Chas. 
well the foundation for the present organization. 
best leather belts he knew how, sold them at a reasonable price, and 
treated his customers in a broad- minded liberal manner. 
faction was the primary objective, all else secondary. 


Such a policy, strictly adhered to year after year, rapidly made friends and 
customers and Schieren Beltings were soon favorably known and in demand the 


world over. 


E xpansion early became necessary and the factory was moved from 90 Gold 
Street to 72 Cliff Street in 1881, and the lace leather tannery was established in 
Brooklyn, New York, just across the river from the main factory, shortly afterward. 


' Still larger quarters were found necessary 
1884 and the factory was again moved, this 
time just across the street, to 74-76 Cliff Street. 


Realizing the importance of proper tan- 

nage of leather for power belts, the Dixie 

Tannery was built in 1893, and from that date, 

every step in the making of Schieren Beltings 

: has been in the hands of skilled Schieren 

| workmen, the tanning being done by the old- 

fashioned long-time pure oak bark process, 

which is still superior to all other methods of 
tanning leather for beltings. 


Space does not here permit showing views 
of the buildings occupied between 1881 and 
1905, but it may be interesting to know that 
one was located on the southeast and the other 
on the northeast corners of Cliff and Ferry 
: | Streets, and that, in 1905, when another move 


The beginning, in 1868, antedates electric light, 
electric cars, automobiles, the telephone, the famous 


many other 













ett 


A. Schieren laid 
Fe made the very 


Customer satis- 


was necessary, it was to the specially 
designed Schieren Building built upon 
the southwest corner of the same streets, 
and but a stone’s throw from the original 
location in 1868. 


The solid foundation for growth and suc- 
cess laid down by the founder in 1868, and the 
principles of business instituted and strictly 
adhered to by him, today form the basis of the 
policies of the Schieren organization. 


Departments have been added from time to 
time, original ideas have been enlarged upon 
and improved, the product has been bettered 
through greater experience and refinements in 
manufacture, and today SCHIEREN Belt- 
ings are known for the excellent service they 
give, and the company, for the business influ- 
ence it wields, the world over. 








HE pictures on these two pages are ar 


ranged to give you a panoramic idea of 
the growth of the Chas. A. Schieren 
Company. 


Fig. (1) represents the building at 90 Gold 
Street, New York, where,.in 1868, Chas. A 
Schieren first made leather beltings 

Fig. (2) illustrates our Dixie Tannery at 
Bristol, Tennessee, as completed and _ first 
operated in 1893. 


lig. (3) is a photograph of our tannery at 
2 3 ] *Ta] 


Brooklyn, New York, 


made. 


lig 
g 
looks \ 


into SCHIERI 


long-time pure oak 


Fig. (5) shows 
30-38 Ferry Street, in tl 
town New York, and tl 
factory and main offices, 
Department. 
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Oak Leather 
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Combining 


Quick Make 
and Quick Break 


with 
Overload Protection 
and Low-Voltage Protection 


No other Switch combines so many useful features. 
It can be furnished as follows :— 

(1) Non-Automatic. 

(2) Non-Automatic with low-voltage protection. 
(3) Full-Automatic with inverse time element 
es and overload protection. 
(4) Full-Automatic with inverse time element 

overload and low-voltage protection. 
The Switch is used for starting Squirrel Cage Motors, 25 H.P. and 

smaller, 220-440 and 550 volts. 


Operator cannot retard the action of contacts after they have started to / 
close. They are opened and closed in oil, and the action is so quick the eye , 
cannot follow the motion. [x 


The Switch is fitted with dashpot relays, which 
permits the amount and duration of overload to be 
adjusted from the outside, without opening switch. 


















Ask for Descriptive Leaflet 144] 


‘ vale Electric & Manufacturing Co Co. 
7 ,East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Lower Maintenance 
Cost of White Walls 


| = Maintain your walls white, but do away with fre- 
een quent repainting. 





Use the industrial wall paint that is “ almost an enamel,” 
and washes like enamel-—sheds the dust like enamel, and 
stays white. 


This enamel-like industrial wall paint—Patton’s Alba- 
Lux is an oi/ paint. This means long durability—easy 
washability—the absolute lowest cost per square yard for 


maintaining your walls white. 


Write for free Shadowgraph—a device for demonstrating the light 
diffusing value of white walls. Every owner and superintendent should |; 
make this test—write for this Shadowgraph, also for booklet-—* The} a 
Dividend Value of Light Diffusing Paint.” L} : 


PATTON PAINT CO. - Milwaukee, Wis. 










oS 
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Washable Walls— 
White as Cotton 


Make a Test Yourself—Right Now—and 
See What One-Sided Light Means in Terms 


of Fatigue and Decreased Production. 


Just move your chair around to the othe: 
side of your desk so that you will work in your 
own shadow. You will find it a serious handi- 
cap, intensified by every additional hour. 


You will find it increasingly difficult to keep 
your thoughts from wandering—hard for you 
to stick to the job. Tired eyes will soon make 
you completely tired. Try this and you will 
be amazed to note your decrease in efficiency. 


It will show you a way to increase the productive 
ness of every employee—simply by painting your walls 
white—diffusing the light, so that it is more uniform 
on all sides of the work. 


This means less fatigue on the part of every em 
ployee—the increased accuracy in workmanship that 
cuts down the losses of defective production 
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| Our Record—More than 400 
Successful Installations 


j ar 
A a erie alae 


many of these other plants. The 


these 400 odd installations, the Spraco 
System for Cooling Condensing Water has 
increased power plant efficiency from 15%to 25%, 


Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that such a system would in- 
crease the efficiency of your power plant? The conditions 
there are undoubtedly similar to the former conditions in 
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2000 H.P. “Spraco” System, Saxony Worsted Mills, Newton, Mass. 
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Patented Nozzle 
Developed for Use 
On Cooling Ponds 


Our method is to investigate and to suggest 
an installation only when we are sure that 
it will result in large savings. Why not 
have one of our Engineers investigate your 


Our two Booklets, “ Cooling Ponds for 
Condensing Engines,” and “ Spray Cool- 
ing of Condensing Water,” contain helpful 
information, written in clear, concise lan- 


4 « 
4 Cooling System 
ame carries the hot water from the condenser 
Los and sprays it into the cooling pond through 
poo Spraco Patented Center-Jet Nozzles. So 
bag efficient are these Nozzles, that the pres- 
iF a sure required at that point is only 5 to 7 plant? 
hae pounds. The maintenance cost of the en- 
as tire system is insignificant. 
Lar We guarantee that a well constructed 
be Spraco System will increase the cooling 
ee capacity of a natural pond 36 times—that guage. 
oe 


it has a lower first cost, a lower operating 
cost and a lower depreciation than any 
good cooling tower. 
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93 FEDERAL STREET - 





SPRAY ENGINEERING CO. piv9. 


We will gladly send copies 
to you. Write. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Cabot Mfg. Co. 
Brunswick, Me. 


Double Your Working Light 


Bright walls pay dividends. They reflect White painted walls help wonderfully. 
daylight, save lighting bills, minimize accii White inside walls have proven their 
dents, increase production and improve the value to the Cabot Mfg. Co., Brunswick, 
workers health. In these days of fuel short- Me., whose splendid plant is shown above. 
age, there is no better place you can save fuel The interior walls of this big factory are 
and money than in the conservation of light. made light and bright with 


Lowe Lowe Broth C2'S 


MILL WEI 


A white paint that covers solid Dries quickly to a brilliant, live 
with fewest number of coats. Easily 
and quickly applied. Makes a most 
durable coating over wood, _ brick, 
concrete, steel, plaster, etc. tory color if desired. 


Write for our Mill White Booklet 


It tells you why it will pay you Tell us how many square feet of 
to select Lowe Brothers Mill White walls and ceilings you have to cover 
to brighten your factory and save and we will quote on the minimum 
money on your lighting bills. amount necessary for a thorough job. 


The Lowe Brothers Company 


484 E. Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
Boston New York Jersey City Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis Lowe Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


white that reflects maximum light. 


May be tinted to match your fac- 
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This practice not only encourages ranging in price from $16 to $22, 
neatness and system among the em- __ turning out bales of 75 pounds to 160 
ployes, but greatly reduces the fire pounds. Every Common Sense Baler 
risk—a large proportion of mill fires is 
have started in the scrap pile. 

The Common Sense Baler, as its 
name implies, is built for SERVICE. Write for further information now 


It is simple, strong and durable; there and open up this new source of 
is nothing to get out of order—no revenue. 





Waste Paper today is worth at least $10 a ton for 
the lowest grades. It is wasteful to throw your 
paper away or burn it when you can just as easily 
bale it and thus make it a source of income. Join 
the ranks of users of the 


COMMON SENSE BALER 


In the mills where these Balers have plunger to lift out, no door to take off, 
been installed, the waste paper is de- no tamper necessary. Any boy can 
posited in receptacles and collected operate it. 
on a regular schedule. 
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Why Not Make Your Waste 
Paper Pay Dividends? 
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These Balers are made in four sizes, 
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Orders for textile wrapping papers 
of every description solicited. 


Sylvester S. Garrett & Co. 
259 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Mossberg Pressed Steel HeadsP Mossbergs are unbreak- 
able and will outlast any number of cast iron heads. 


Furthermore, warp beams equipped with Mossberg’s steel 
heads are about 39% lighter than similar beams with cast 
iron heads and can be shipped third-class freight. Beams 
with cast iron heads must be shipped second-class freight. 
The saving in freight rates + ( A saving of about 46% 
The saving in weight =) of your freight bills. 


Ee 
= 
= 
. 
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E Frank Mossberg Company 
Attleboro, Mass. 
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Mossberg Steel Warp Beam Heads [i ® fe 

Will Protect You Against This—- (iiaee Wis 
: Beam Heads that break represent an unnecessary expense. i a = % 

Why not turn this expense into investment by ordering 1 








Perkins Guaranteed Rolls or Bowls 


Have Unique Advantages Distinguishing Them From the Ordinary Rolls or Bowls 


The line 
includes 
Cotton Rolls, 
Paper Rolls, 
Husk Rolls, 
and 
Combination 
- Cotton and 
_ Husk Rolls 





= Your Old Rolls can be refilled so as to gain these special advantages. 

= Let us tell you what you would gain by using our rolls and who are some of the well- 
= known Finishers already receiving these benefits. 

Every Perkins Roll is guaranteed first-class in every respect. 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


Calender Roll Department 


22 Crescent Street 
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For 
Calenders, 
Mangles, 
Schreiner 
Machines, 
and 
General 
Finishing 
Work 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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E quality refinements of 
New Departure Ball Bear- 
ings are years in advance 
of most American products. 


Added to American genius for achieve- 
ment, New Departure methods have sensed 
the advantages of profound study of detail. 


New Departure Ball Bearings are rich 
in accumulated betterments. 


Among the improvements which make 
the New Departure a superior bearing are 
exclusive heat treating and manufacturing 
processes, exceptionally resilient chrome 
alloy steel, deep raceways, maximum size 
and number of balls and an exquisite 
accuracy of finish. 

Add to these qualities prompt deliveries 
and New Departure service, and you have 
every reason why your choice should be 
New Departure Ball Bearings. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. COMPANY, Bristol, Conn 
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; 
- in Your H r d Watch Production Costs D - 
: = Chapman Ball Bearings will fit your hanger frames will run steadier—a factor which tends to improve = 
. = —they are constructed to fit any of the standard the quality of your product. The Chapman Ball = 
= hangers in the market. Therefore, it is unnecessary Bearing requires lubrication about twice a year—no = 
; : : = 
for you to re-equip your plant with new hangers in other attention is necessary. = 
; order to gain the advantages of the Chapman Bear- = 
; ing. We just want you to substitute Chapman Ball = 
Bearings in the hangers you are now using and then We believe that with our 14 years’ experience in thet = 
: watch power costs come down. And remember this, designing and manufacture of ball bearings, we may = 
there are no losses from stained goods because no oil be of some assistance to you in reducing your produc- = 
is used on Chapman Bearings. Your machines, too, tion costs. If we can, we will be glad to do it. = 
3 
' TRANSMISSION BALL BEARING COMPANY, Inc. z 
: $ 1050 Military Road, BUFFALO, N. Y. 5 
; : NEW YORK: Room 101, 30 Church St. Branch Offices: PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building = 
“ ‘ CHAPMAN DOUBLE BALL BEARING CO., Ltd., 339-351 Sorauren Ave., TORONTO, ONT. ~ 
: = = 
; ee 
: penn ee RR 
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; Boston, Mass. . « = 
7 mens Allis-Chalmers Steam Turbines — 
= Chicago, Ill. 
; = ncinnati, Ohio. : 
‘ = Cleveland, Ohio. Show sustained economy after years of operation 
7 = Dallas, Texas. waka : : Ss > - 
: = BREE S Units built in sizes from 200 K.W. up 
3 LJ EnVET, oLo. 
4 = Detroit, Mich. 
, = duluth, Minn. 
: = Kansas City, Mo. 
; = London, England. 
: = Angeles, Calif. 
: = Vilwaukee, 
4 = West Allis Works 
; = Minneapolis, Minn, 
: = New Orleans, La. 4 
: New Y ork, N. Y. : 
: Philadelphia, Pa r ne : a " ; : oul , 
; fe - ee ; , 3750 K.W. Max. 1800 R.P.M. 80% P. F. High Pressure Steam Turbine and Alternator. 
Fittsburgn, fa. vai : - oe ‘ . : t 6 
; Pantha’ Ov [wo units of this size furnished Nashewena Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 
4 = rortiand, é. 
= St. Louis, Mo. 
f) Sat Late ci, vo | ATis-Chalm Manufacturi 
4 Soto s-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
: = Santiago, Chile, ‘i o 
; So. America Milwaukee, Wis. 20 § 
: Seattle Wash. 
| ; E edo, Ohio For all Canadian Business refer to Canadian Allis-Chalmers, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada Merck 
im 
i aU ANA AA eT HT TTT 
4 
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Oneida Steel Pulleys 


y No belt contact at 
Uniform belt contact this point of 


because-Ne Groove greatest or - Note how the uniform Ova Crown of the ONEIDA pulley face con 
\esey forms to the natural curve of the beli—giving maximum area of 
effective belt contact. Only by friction of actual contact between belt 
and pulley-face can power be transmitted. Maximum belt contact 
permits lower belt tension, lower bearing friction and lower powe1 













costs. 
Other Pulleys The Oneida se 4 ; 
—> = ened - wo sets of arms in the ONEIDA begin 
, hong bs 4 I fo ae sul ff i sae ¢ 5 dD 
be eS ene ay ning at 8 face in the smaller sizes (as 


against 18” face in other makes) pre- 
vents distortion and failure, which the 


Face over: No arm No face overhang Two wide-face single-arn ley invites 
Support under belt. Belt sets of arms to support 3 F . § . . . pul y invites, 
tension causes vibration load-either side Strong especially where shifting belts are used 
here. rigid construction - 5 


At Left: All metals taking 
rivets in the ONEIDA are 
countersunk neatly, male and 
female. Thus the rivets are 
relieved of all lateral strain, 





and cannot shear. 








At Left: The two halves of the ONema rim are connected rigidly by iter- 
locking beaded rim plates, countersunk (for bolts) to match the countersink of 
the rim. In the larger sizes auxiliary arm support is provided to furthe1 
strengthen the rim at the parting. ONEIDA pulley rims are dependable. 








its 


Dodge Sales and Engineering Company 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA, U. S. A. 


Distributor of the Products of DODGE-MANUFACTURING COMPANY and DODGE STEEL PULLEY CORP¢ JRATION 7 
BRANCH OFFICES AND WARBHOUSE STOCKS: 
ATLANTA DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BOSTON 
-0 South Forsyth Street Busch Building 21 Murray Street 408 North Fourth Street 137 Purchase Street 
INDIANAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA UTICA, N. Y. CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
Merchants Bank Building 815 Arch Street 211 John Street 208 South Clinton Street 100 North Third Street , 
PITTSBURGH CINCINNATI NEWARK PROVIDENCE, R. I. SEATTLE, WASH. 
7 Second Avenue 28 West Third Street 59 Mechanic Street 1” \ Pine Street 522 First Avenue, South 


* DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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CRANETILT STEAM 


solve condensation problems. 





No. 9 Direct Return Steam Trap 


is the most efficient device on the market 


for delivering feed water to a_ boiler. 


MALLEABLE IRON TANKS 


Little Rock 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita 


Sales Offices, Warehouses and Showrooms: 


Boston Baltimore 


Springfield Washington St. Louis 
Bridgeport Buffalo Kansas City 
New York Savanna Terre Haute 
Brooklyn Atianta Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Knoxville Indianapolis 
Newark Birmingham Detroit 
Camden Memphis Chicago 
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No. 30 Non-Return Steam Trap 


is the most economical, simple and prac- 
tical device that can be used for automat- 
ically removing condensation without loss 
to the steam at any temperature or 
pressure. 


EASILY RENEWABLE VALVES AND SEATS 


FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1866 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
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No. 100 Three Valve Lifting Trap 


is especially adapted for use on return 
lines handling condensation under vary- 
ing pressures. 


NO INSIDE WORKING PARTS 





Grand Rapids Aberdeen Ogden 
Davenport Great Falls Sacramento 
Des Moines Spokane Oakland 
Omaha Seattle S : 
Tacoma an Francisco 


Sioux City 


St. Paul Los Angeles 


Portland, (O.) 


Mi li Pocatello Winnipeg 
Duluth ‘2 Salt Lake City Vancouver 
Fargo a" a. 2 
Watertown Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
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Type VL, Weather and Lint- 
Proof Condulet 

Type A, Opround Condulet 

Body with 2-wire Hole 3) 


Porcela:!: Cover 


LIMON AUR 





Type LB, Obround Condulet 
Body with Blank Metal Cover 





+S] 


NEW YORK 


Type MKC, Fused Safety First 
Switch Condulet 





literature. 


Te OU 





To-day is the best time to write for complete 
‘ Sent Free upon request. 





Type ZYU, Fused Safety First 
Switch Condulet Body 


Type C, Obround 
Condulet Body 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


BOSTON 


Type FS, Condulet Body with 
Lint-Proof Cover for Operat- 


Type UB, Obround Condulet 


_ Reduce Accident and Fire Hazards 


A few of the many Safety First and Lint-Proof 
Condulets that make Electrical Installations Safe 





ing Flush Push Button 
Switches 


ay’ 


Type VS, Weather and Dust-Proof 
Hand Lamp 





Body 





VB 


Type MFC, Fused Motor Startins 
CHICAGO 


Switch Condulet 
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SH — oe) 
A Section of the Peerless Plush Plant 


“Best 
Method” 


All industries are now in- 

stalling the automatic system of 

ash, soot and combustion ash dis- 

posal involving the least labor and 
expense— 


AMERICAN 
STEAM JET CONVEYOR 


In view of the present labor shortage this laborless, dustless, instant disposal system is an ab- 
solute necessity as well a a luxury. Over 700 installations of the American Steam Con- 
veyor have each released one or more men for work in other departments or to serve the 
colors, at the same time reducing the disposal cost to a few cents per ton. 


Before deciding upon any ash conveyor system, demand the following information: 


UU \NQNNNUUUUNUNNAANNAMUAUALUUNUNUNNENDRALLANLALN ULLAL 


1 List of Installations, with number of years 3 Engineering Data, including Preliminary Sur- 
in service, vey and Report, Maintenance and Cost Fig- 

ures and Demonstrated Saving. 

2 Bona-fide Letters from Owners, Superintend- 
ents and Engineers, setting forth their un- 4 Invitation to make Personal Inspection of In- 
biased opinions of the system. stallation located near you. 


Write us today for this data on the American Steam Jet Conveyor, 


; also Catalog and booklet, “ Modern Methods of Ash Disposal.” 
The ash storage hopper for wagon 


 nuehtis reins =~ AMERICANSSTEAM CONVEYOR CORPORATION 


the boiler aaa aaGaa tie: ole CHICAGO: 326 W. MADISON STREET New York: 50 East 42ND STREET 


a: ae Sales and Engineering Offices in All Other Principal Cities 
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goal for them to reach. 


aow exactly what is 


Send for one or both of these models. Try the Pro- 
ductimeter on your own looms for 30 days. No 
obligation to buy. Write today for catalog No. 120 


DURANT MFG. CO. 
ieProductimeter 


THT UITUNUUATETUAEITAAAETGL ATEN AAT 





A NE MEAL 
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man. 
60 Day Recording Gauge 


bu rning. 


for natural draft Boilers. 


Engineers 
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CO2 Recorder Detroit 
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STUN 


Approaching 100” Production 


Even your fastest operators will speed up their work if you set a definite 


cale makes it necessary to check 
‘p each operator’s daily output. 


«ach hour, each day, by each loom. 
Use the Productimeter—the accu- 
rate and reliable. counter. 


Ss Loom Pick Counter and Loom Yardage Counter shown here attached. 


Large, black figures on a white background—easy to read at a distance. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


YOUR AIM 


should be not alone to get after the leaks in your BOILER 
SETTINGS, but to keep after those leaks; and maintain 
Efficiency at MINIMUM costs in your Boiler Plant. Give 
your Engineer and Fireman adequate apparatus for these 
RESULTS. You will be more than repaid not only in 
DOLLARS saved, but in the interest shown by your Fire- 


Illustrated here are the CO2 Recorder for continuous record, 
and two types of Gauges. We can supply you with all types, 
all ranges, from the simplest U tube gauge, the slant tube of 
Micrometer Gauge, the 3 in I type for forced draft, 2 in 1 


Precision Instrument! Company’ 
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Give each operator a chance to earn more. Make 


increased production worth while for every workman. 


Other mills are doing it—increasing output, decreasing unit costs, 


making their operators more satisfied—-by using the Productimeter. $ 
Labor shortage makes it essential to get maximum production Ss 
‘rom each operator. High wage 2 


i 













produced 
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2 in 1 Gauge 


Precision bulletins are yours for the asking. They include 
our A B C of Combustion, a valuable asset to your plant. It 
gives you many valuable points on proper firing and coal 





Michigan 3 in 1 Gauge 


v0 
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HAA AQ 


W. L MOLT, seo. 


ea Stop—Look and 
DBuarlong WANG wor. 12, 11% Enlist 


y 








® L. MOLT. omes.a Treas 


HUGLULUULSRULLAA 






TANASE ALTT TATA 


Mr. Hampton Smith, Southern Manager, 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., ® 3 

Greenville, 8.C. to help the Government in clothing 2 

D Sir:- T “_: 3 

on ae our Army and Navy. The top- 
The set of loom harness sent you on Saturday was : . ° 

operated constantly for fifteen years, and shows the notch production 1S needed—why 

actual condition of the heddle eyes after this continuous not—employ the best I leddle and 

service, as they were taken from the first loom that we came : 


Frame to receive the required re- 






to, without previous examinations 


These heddles have given perfect satisfaction, and turns. Read the letter alongside 
it seems quite remarkable that they show so little wear. and follow the most progressive and 
Yo ve truly, . . . 
sti cntaate leading manufacturers in this coun- 
Glenoce uills. ; . 
Rt oat — try and Canada. 


Pres. & Treas. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘Ideal’’ and Universal Iron End Frames; Steel Heddles; Doup 
Heddles; Reed Wire; Drop Wires; Spacers and Everything that makes for Money Saved. 


2100-2118 ALLEGHENY AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New England Office Southern Office 


RLE/he 


TLVAVVT HAA GET TT 


76 Dorrance Street, Providence, R. I. Mills Bldg., 111 Washington Street, Greenville, S. C* = 
iA NM 0 0 vere 
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Two New 
Machinery Catalogs 


for Cotton Manufacturers 













COTTON PICKER ROOM MACHINERY-—In the manufacture of the 
machines illustrated and described in the pages of this book we have given 
long study to the demands of cotton spinners. 
The result is a higher standard of Picker Room equipment than has been 
produced heretofore. 
Combined with the many points of efficiency of these machines are the 
high-class workmanship and material which have entered into the con- 
struction of all our products for forty years. 


HUIUERUSUUAUUTOUGG AGATE SET LUUULUUUHUUUIHT 


YUUVUUUUUUVIVUUASTOAOLGULSUE AGH 






Our Picker Room Machinery represents an equipment which will meet 
the most exacting demands and will produce clean, even, and uniform 
laps—the first requirement of successful subsequent processes. 


ROVING FRAME CATALOG just off the press, testifies in a 
convincing manner to the progress we have made in the development 
of this type of cotton machinery. 

Woonsocket Frames continue to maintain their superior position for 
quality and service among the mill men throughout the cotton trade. 

















Cotton Bale Openers Revolving Top Flat Cards 
Lattice Conveyors Drawing Frames 
Pneumatic Conveyors Slubbing Frames 


Hopper Feeders 
Breaker Pickers 
Intermediate Pickers 


Intermediate Frames 
Roving Frames 


Sateen WOONSOCKET MACHINE & PRESS CO. 


Woonsocket, Rhode Island, U. S. A. 


Independence Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HIHENRENOERHENE QU PRPOPEPOITPUETOPOENOPROOOEOPOSTENOOOPP SPOOF PP OO PEO00! 000 DOT 
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Stanley 
Belting 


is of solid woven cotton. There are no 
plies to come apart, and no stitching to 
break or wear through 





Stanley 
is the most flexible belt made owing to its 
peculiar lock hinge weave. It can be run 
over the smallest pulley without slipping or 
cracking. 


Stanley 
is uniform in thickness giving a perfect, steady 
drive assuring maximum transmission of 
power. 


Stanley 
is unaffected by extreme heat, oil, grease, 
fumes, etc., and is therefore especially adapted 
for dyehouse use. 


Stanley 


under normal conditions will not stretch more 
than 2% which is usually taken out within the 
first 48 hours of service thus avoiding frequent 
delays. 


Agents Carrying Stock: 


Badger-Packard Machinery Co............. ..+»Milwaukee, Wis. 
Badger-Packard Machinery Co. <4 edie eee eee Racine, Wis. 
Barrett Hardware Co. ree ee sace¢deeee Joliet, Til. 
Ww. C. Du Comb, Jr ; . slate a Mich, 
8S. U. Busch Supply Co vada on .-St. Louis, Mo. 
M. I. Foes......-. saeeed -Denver, Colo. 
Gordon Supply Co. ‘ ca ; Chic ago Heights, Ill. 
Hawkeye Supply Co bose 2% ....Mason City, Iowa 
E, A. Kinsey Co... : ........-Cincinnati, O. 
Laib Company..... : ry ..- Louisville, Ky. 
Laib Company... ... Evansville, Ind. 
D. S. Lambert & So: a - Providence, R. I. 
Macan, Jr., Company i : .-Baston, Pa. 
Northern Machinery C awa . Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. Raniville Co... ‘ ; ..Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Savage & Love Co. oo 0 6.0» ahr ae « oo aes 
Sioux City Iron Co .. Sioux City, Iowa 
Sunderland Machinery & Supply Co se a eidw cae Omaha, Neb. 
Hide, Leather & Belting Co . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Wayne Belting & Supply Co Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Agents Not Carrying Stock: 
Baechle & Kunkk abe . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Barrett-Christie Co bm ....Chicago, Il. 
H. Channon & C : 0005.25 4e ae ae 
Chicago Pulley & Shi ifting Co “s ..+.Chicago, Tl. 
Globe Machinery & Supply Co... gs : Des Moines, Iowa 
O. C. Keckley Co. i ae se 0.0 CL ae 
Lippincott Beall & Co : i Los Angeles, Calif. 
Lippincott Beall & Co $oa get uaee : -El Paso, Texas 
M. J. McDonough.. 6s EE on alee .- Chicago, Ill. 
McMaster Carr Supply Co »+.++e-seCnicago, Til. 
Peden Iron & Steel Co. es s% ....... Houston, Texas 
Pennsylvania Roofing & Asbestos Co.............46. Oil City, Pa. 
Edw. Soph Co....... Pe Terre ey Tulsa, Okla. 
Edw. Soph Co..... Fatt es elaine Muskogee, Okla. 
Warren Corning Co. ~ oe secsccecee sCmicago, Ml. 
H. P. Weller Supply Co ye oh eile Cece deccosesesesees Brie, Pa. 


Stanley Belting Corporation 
32-40 So. Clinton Street 
CHICAGO 


Send for Catalogue D 
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ANTI-PLUVIUS” 
Puttyless Skylights 





Let us make a free light 
inspection of your plant 


Machinery may be poorly placed in regard to 
ht. Inefficiency in work may be due to 
poor light. 


Depreciation in materials may be caused through 
leaking roofs. 


Accidents may be occurring which good light 


would avoid. 


Artificial light may be an expense which could 
be reduced. 


Any one of these factors means loss to you. You know that. 
The remedy is in a thorough investigation of the advan- 
tages of a daylight roof—a Drouvé “ANTI-PLUVIUS” 
Puttyless Skylight roof—the roof which is weather proof, 
fire proof, durable, safe, easy to repair and cheap to maintain. 


“ANTI-PLUVIUS” 
Puttyless Skylights 


protect your equipment 
reduce expense of artificial light 
i decrease number of accidents 
will< insure maximum production through better 
conditions 
make your men more satisfied 
increase value of your plant 


“ANTI-PLUVIUS” Puttyless skylights 
have patented points of superiority which 
will prove mighty interesting to you. 


Start up the investigation to-day. We are ready. 


“greaicitr PUSH" - THE G. DROUVE CO. eee ee 


Operato 
Cee or BRIDGEPORT, CONN, heavy top-hung sash. 
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Women’s Work 
In War Time 


The Textile Department 
has recently published: a 
booklet on the substitution 
of female labor for male in 
20 leading industries. 


The information in this 
booklet was compiled from 


original sources and is of 
great value to American 
manufacturers, for what Eu- 
rope has achieved, and what 
mistakes Europe has made, 
are to-day of keen interest to 
the employers of America, 
now that we are ourselves in 
the war and facing a steadily 
growing shortage of labor. 





HSUUULUUIULUNUERA LALLA TATU HUA ELUM saad: iE 
The Enormous New Mills of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. £ 
are completely equipped with : 





NAUMKEAG SPINNING MILL (SOUTH SIDE) SHOWING WEAVE SHED TOWER WITH HOWARD CLOCK 


man Clocks after the most careful investi 
Silk Co., Duplan Silk Co., Dorranceton Silk 


The leading concerns in every industry have long recognized the supremacy of Howard Clock Service. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


THE TEXTILE DEPARTMENT 


SERVICE OF COOPERATION 


HIS Department has been established by the 
§ National Bank of Boston to fur- 
nish textile and allied industries reliable sta- 
tistics and reports of important developments in 
every branch of textile activity. It investigates 
new fields, initiates original research work and 
collates and makes available pertinent data in 
regard to mills, machinery and markets. Condi- 
tions, prices, costs, supplies, demand, deliveries 
and prospects, general and local, are subjects for 
its investigation. Domestic and foreign trade 
opportunities are investigated and presented in the 
form of detailed reports. Data on idle mill sites, 
water powers and factory buildings, labor condi- 
tions in different localities and schedules of wages 
of operatives in the various centers are available. 
You are invited to make full use of the facil- 
ities this Department offers and we shall welcome 
the opportunity to be of service. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
28 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


Copies of publications of the Department will be sent on request, and we shall be glad to place the names 
of any interested on our mailing list to receive from time to time information which may be of value. 


HOWARD TOWER CLOCKS and WATCHMAN CLOCKS 







This is but one of the hundreds of textile mills = have installed Howard Tower Clocks and Watch- 
oie and comparison, some of the most recent being Eagle 


Works and S. Slater & Sons (Wuskanut Mill.) 


Write for Our Mill Catalog 


THE E. HOWARD CLOCK COMPANY 


Boston - New York - Chicago 


= 
I 
| 
Howard Watchman Clocks will Save You a Large Percentage on Your Insurance | 
| 
l 
| 


1842 -@1 Leaders Then" Leaders Now s@ 1918 
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The Quest of The 
Long Staple Cotton 


This brochure describes the 
various long staple cottons 
and indicates the localities 
from which the world to-day 
receives its supply of this im- 
portant product. The use of 
Egyptian and Sea Island 
cottons has expanded en- 
tirely out of proportion to 
the production so that it is a 
generally recognized fact that 
either the acreage planted 
must be greatly increased or 
substitutes must be used. 
Under such conditions this 
study of the situation is of 
especial value to all users of 
long staple cotton. 


HUJUUUIIUSLVLYLULUUELNTUURUUVULALULULOLOUR STEEL 
























MA he i 


The Howard Installations in this model 
plant include: 


A large 3-dial Tower Clock 
” Clocks with 2 ft. dials 
“<é sé 18 in. sé 
. sé sé 14 sé ee 
2 sé sé 12 sé é 
and a 25 station Watchman Clock 
System. 


If a better system were obtainable this 
Company would have it. 


{LLUQUIUEN ATH ATRa 





KINDLY SEND ME A COPY 
OF YOUR CATALOG NO. 38 
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How About the Drink Question? 


You, as a progressive manufacturer, first investigate and then 
install every improved item of machinery which will raise your 
output. The universal necessity for increased efficiency demands 
it. But do you realize that their actual value depends upon 
the efficiency of the men who operate them? Thirst, the 
_ kind that is satisfied by cold, pure water only, must be quenched. 
If it is not, this personal efficiency, so vital, will more than cancel 
the mechanical efficiency which you buy. Respect the needs of 
your men. Provide good drinking facilities in abundance by 
equipping adequately with 


R. & S. Fountains 


These sturdy barrels packed with ice will immediately supply a { 
® clear, cold drink from a galvanized coil of ample size. They have 
been designed to meet the most exacting requirements of modern 
fountain systems with the added advantages of long life and rea- ' 
sonable price. Made in a variety of sizes to meet your most exacting re- 
quirements, either for office or shop. Write today explaining your require- 
ments, and we will be glad to explain without cost, the most efficient installation for 
your purposes. Do it now. 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co., 
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Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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FROST PROOF Giving Satisfaction No. 5 
CLOSETS in All Climates FACTORY CLOSET 


hey require no pit. The ideal water closets for Fac- ae maneeiter « 
They save water. tories and Mill Villages, where SS 
All bowls have enameled thousands have been installed. water saving 
rims. In service daily, winter 
and summer. 














closet outfit for 
factory use. The 
valve device is 
extremely simple 
and repairs, 
though seldom 
necessary, can be 
made by remov- 
ing the valve cap 
back of bowl. 


The most durable water clos- 
ets made—excepting none. 


Every Fixture Tested Under Hydraulic Pressure Before 
Leaving Factory. 


Insist On Getting the Vogel 


For Sale by Jobbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Factory and office at 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


wer Warehouses at Baltimore, Md., and St. Louis, Mo. 
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| Stronger, Nester, More | Compressed Air | | 

: conomical Dalin ; . . 
® || for TEXTILE MILLS 


The principal advantages of compressed air for tex 
tile mill service are safety to operators and equip- 
ment, absence of fire hazard, cleanliness, simplicity, 
low initial and upkeep cost of machinery and econ 
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nT : T= omy of operation. 
= Its adaptability and economy are so apparent that, when 
= once installed, applications multiply rapidly, facilitating and 
= quickening many operations 
= Among the more common uses of compre ed air in textile 


mills are the following: 


For operating Humidifying Systems. 

For cleaning with the air jet such machinery as 
looms, spindles, hoppers, carding machines, slashers 
and pulleys, shafting, pipes, beams, boiler tubes, flues, 
etc. 

For moistening stock by spraying. 

For introducing moisture into conditioning machines. 

For pumping water by the “air lift” or “pneu 
matic displacement” system. 

For agitating, elevating and transferring dyes, acids, 
bleaches and other solutions. 

For operating portable pneumatic metal or wood 
drills, saws, grinders, buffers, boiler tube scale remov- 
ers, chipping and riveting hammers, etc. 

For operating Pneumatic Motor Hoists, Cylinder 
Hoists, Elevators and Motors. 

For operating Compressed Air Locomotives for yard 
haulage. 

For intensifying the flames in singeing and calendar- 
ing machines. 

For operating baling presses. 

For operating elevator doors and gates. 

For operating such special textile machinery as stock 
guiders and feeders. 

For blowing signal or fire alarm whistles. 

For charging “dry pipe” automatic sprinkler sys 
tems. 

For painting and whitewashing. 





circling a package with SPECIAL 

SIGNODE STRAPPING, drawing 
the strap very taut and interlocking the overlap- 
ping ends within a metal sleeve (SIGNODE) 
in such a manner that the joint has greater tensile 
strength than the strap itself. 


as SIGNODE SYSTEM consists of en- 
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From every point of comparison the SIG- 
NODE SYSTEM is superior to other methods 
of baling—it is easily and more quickly applied 
and shows a saving both in material and labor 
cost. 


i 
l 


“Signode System” Guarantees Safety 





NAUTICO 















= By its use several feet of Tie to each bale are E 
= saved. There are no jagged ends of strap to = 
= injure freight handlers. (Our Bale has been = 
E approved by the National Safety First Con- = 
z gress. ) 2 
= SIGNODE TIES DO NOT STRETCH. They have 5 
= from 60% to 80% greater tensile strength than the ordi- = 
2 = nary bale tie. Therefore, the bale can be reduced to = 
= = required density and POSITIVELY HELD. s 
: 2 Already adopted by the leaders in various lines, this = 
2 = SYSTEM is destined to replace entirely all other fas- st oe ” 
= tening and sealing devices. 2 =e 
2 Write for Full Details a = 
HL | Signode System, Inc. | | 
ignode System, Inc. = | 
, 2 e . & 
iE g y ’ a “INGERSOLL-ROGLER” 
| 108 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. : AIR COMPRESSORS 
Eastern Branch: 143 Liberty Street, New York City 2 7 
= = Supply the need for a reliable source of air power. 
A SS . 
= = They are inexpensive to operate, highly automatic = 
= and thoroughly dependable. = 


Built steam and power driven. 


|—§SIGNODE 








| 3 = Ask for Bulletin 3130 and 3031 

i SY STEM” | | INGERSOLL-RAND CO. 
Z E , = 11 Broapway, New York 165 Q Victor1a Street, Lonpon 
z F = Offices the World Over 137-M 
z E = 
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Used in More Than 4,000 
Leading Plants 


The OIL paint with a glossy tile-like 
finish. Made by a special process 
over which we have exclusive con- 
trol. Contains no varnish. It’s firm, 
yet elastic, surface will not crack 
or scale, for it expands and contracts 
with temperature changes, and 
withstands vibrations. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


Barreled Sunlight remains white long after 
other paints have turned yellow. It can 
be washed clean when other paints need 
recoating. 


ON CONCRETE SURFACES — 


Rice’s Granolith makes the best possible 
primer for “Barreled Sunlight,” retarding 
the progress of moisture in the wall. 


Rice’s GRANOLITH. 
“THE YELLOW PERIL” 


Write for our booklet, “‘The Yellow Peril’’ and Sample Board. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
20 Dudley Street Providence, R. I. 
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The Wing Screw 
Propeller Fan 





More Air for Less Money 


‘he Wing Screw Propeller Fan oper- 
ates quietly at high speed, and therefore 
supplies as much air as fans larger in size. 
This means that you can get a greater 
amount of air through the same space at a 
greatly reduced operating cost. 

In fact, we guarantee that this fan will 
move a greater volume of air per unit of 
power than any other fan on the market, 
size for size. Wing Screw Propeller Fans 
have earned their reputation on sheer 
merit and are universally used throughout 
the Textile Industry for Ventilating, Dry- 
ing, Cooling, and Dyehouse Defogging. 
They are unexcelled for duct work. 

The fan wheel is a true screw—a helicoid of 
revolution—designed to develop pressure or suc- 
tion, as desired; and in the smaller sizes is cast of 
aluminum in one solid piece. Motors are fully 
enclosed and dirt proof. 

Our Service Department will gladly cooperate 
with you in selecting the proper fan. Write for 
further information. 


Turbine Driven Blowers for Forced Draft. Wing 


Disc Fans. Pulley and Motor Driven Vacuum Blow- 
ers. High Pressure Blowers. Damper Regulators. 


LisJ.Wing Mf§.Co. 


358 West 13th St., New York 


January 12, 1918 
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Here’s an urgent repair made “on the spot” by the 
Prest-0-lite Welding Process. The damaged teeth on 
this gear wheel were built up, quickly, at very small cost. 


Saves You Time and Money 
on Speedy Repair Jobs 


OR repairing operating machinery quickly—when a 
breakdown threatens a shutdown—oxy-acetylene 

_.. welding is saving time, money and eliminating the 
necessity of purchasing many expensive replacement 
parts. 

The Prest-O-Lite outfit is portable—enables you to 
effect permanent metal repairs anywhere in the plant at 
relatively low cost. 

Using the Prest-O-Lite Process, America’s foremost 
textile mills are now making immense savings of time 
and money on repairs. In hundreds of cases, instead of 
buying new parts when machines break down, these mills 
repair the damage in quick time, at small cost, by weld 
ing. Formerly the broken machines were idle until new 
parts arrived, which often meant days of costly delay. 

Are you reaping the benefits and savings oxy-acetylene 
welding makes possible? If not, it will pay you to 
investigate. 


PROCESS 


Employs both gases (acetylene and oxygen) in port- 
able cylinders. Acetylene supply is backed by Prest- 
O-Lite Service, which insures prompt exchange of full 
cylinders for empty ones. Provides dry, purified gas, 
insuring better welds, quicker work, and lower cost; 
also avoids large initial outlay and depreciation. 


Necessary equipment is not expensive. We furnish high-grade 
welding apparatus for $75 (Canada, $100); acetylene service at 
additional cost. Adaptable for oxy-acetylene cutting by the ad- 
dition of special cutting blow-pipe. Thorough instructions are 
furnished free to every user of Prest-O-Lite Dissolved Acety- 
lene—any average workman who understands metals can learn 
the process quickly and easily. 


Mill superintendents will be interested in our special bulletins 
on many worthwhile savings textile mills are making by 
oxy-acetylene welding. Write today for a copy. Sent free. 


The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. 
U. 8. Main Office and Factory, 
840 Speedway, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Canadian General Office and Factory, Dept. A7, 
Toronto, Ontario 
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COLOR PAILS 


Here is the best bucket on the market for your 
color-mixing and dye rooms. It does not absorb 
color like wood; it does not rust like metal; it 
does not break like earthenware; and is not 
nearly as expensive as copper. It can be easily 
and perfectly cleaned. It wears longer than 
wood or metal. It is not affected by dyes or 
weak acid solutions. “ Fibrotta” will not swell, 
warp, leak or rust. 


“Fibrotta” pails are made of wood pulp 
molded into shape, in one piece without seams, 
by heavy hydraulic pressure. ‘They are light, 
strong and durable. A special treatment gives 
it a hard moisture-proof surface. No hoops to 
rust and fall off. 


If you are not acquainted with “ Fibrotta” 
Color Pails, write today for our catalog that 
gives full information and prices 


FIRE PAILS 


We also make “ Fibrotta ” 
fire pails—a safe, efficient, 
and economical means of 
fire protection. Our cata- 
log gives information on 
all “ Fibrotta” products. 
We also have measures 
for handling colors in | 
pt., 1 gt. and | gal. sizes. 
They have handles of cop- 
per wire. 


ORDLEY & HAYES 


OOLER 
39 Leonard Street New York City 


EADQUARTERS 


59 Branches and Charging Plants 
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Above is shown the newest Dodge Picker and Condenser in one. Does all work from 
coarsest to finest. The picked stock is always visible and accessible. No fireproof 
gauze room necessary, thereby reducing space and fire hazard. Bits and flyings are 
automatically returned to feed apron. Ball bearing equipped to reduce driving power. 
All around the last word in Shoddy Pickers. 

See this machine at the Textile Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New York, April 29 to May 11, 1918, Space 108. 


eit Dodge Machinery is sold on its Merits—Write for Bulletin 


DODGE SPECIALTIES : 
Woor BAGGING. MACHINERY : 
mpncercmetn. | €C,S,DODGE - - Lowell, Mass. 


PICKERS (described above) 
CYLINDER COVERING DONE RIGHT 
: Canadian Agent: W. J. Westaway, 72 James St., North, Hamilton, Ont., or 201 Mappin & Webb Bldg., Montreal, Que. 
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‘Standart Mill Supply Co. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


General Mill Supplies 


Roll Coverers, Tools and Supplies 






Specialties 


Cocheco Short Lap Leather Belt, and Worall Brothers’ 
Comber Needles and Pins 


39 Exchange Place Providence, R. I. 
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Machinery Built | 
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Exceptional Savings to 


be Made Now by Welding 


Never were such demands placed upon textile 
machinery. Never was it so difficult to obtain 
duplicate parts to replace those that have broken 
down under the strain. 


Under these abnormal conditions a 


WATERHOUSE 
Welding , and Cutting Outfit 


is invaluable. It.is always ready to repair 
broken machine parts in a jiffy and put them 
back on the job, thus keeping Production up to 
top-notch speed. Very often one repair job pays 
for the cost of the entire equipment. 

Thousands of manufacturers selected Water- 
house Outfits because of their efficiency and 
economy. The NON-FLASHING TORCH 
is a feature which saves more than 20% in gas 
consumption. By the addition of a single at- 
tachment the welding torch is changed to a cut- 
ting torch—a further economy. 

Here is an opportunity for you to insure your- 
self against breakdown losses. Send the attached 
coupon now for detailed information. 


WATERHOUSE WELDING CO. 


Pelham Street Boston, Mass. 


A ARNETTE 


Kindly send me complete information about 
Waterhouse Welding and Cutting Outfits. 
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New York Rost, 
46 Murray SS Pearle = 12-14 5. Clinton 


A Real Test of 


Pump Service 





Goulds Triplex Pumps. Used for Humidifying 
Service in One of the Largest Textile Mills. 


HE selection of Goulds Pumps 
for Humidifying Service in one 
of the country’s largest textile mills is 
evidence of their reliability in per- 
formance. An interruption in service 
of this kind would not only mean a 
loss in the quantity of the mill’s produc- 
tion, but in the quality as well. In 
other words these pumps form one of 
the foundation stones for that mill’s 
standard of production and reputation 
for quality. 
This is merely additional evidence of the 
universal reliance among textile mills upon 
the product of the world’s largest manufac- 


turers of pumps for every service. 


OULDS PUMP 





Fire Pumps Scouring 

Water Supply Dyeing 

Filter Service Bleaching 

Boiler Feed Sizing 

Return Feed Finishing 

Hot Water System Acids, Chemicals 
Booster Service Elevators 


In Writing for information adoise 
type of service 


Have you a complete set of Goulds Bulletins on file? 





The Goulds Manufacturing Company 


MAIN Govice AND WOR 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


Chicage Phitedetphta Pittsburgh : 
Clinton S. t11 North Sed Sq G36 Henry W. Oliver Bidg, 3rd Not'l Bank Bidg 100 Carter Bide, 
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THE HASKELL-DAWES MACHINE CO. 


P _ _ _—-) FORMING, TWISTING AND 
| ie .§ LAYING MACHINERY 


Cotton Cable-Laid Twine 
Cord and Rope 


@ The Haskell-Dawes Machines are built upon a 
NEW PRINCIPLE whereby the MOST POSITIVE 
RESULTS ARE SECURED. They occupy LESS 
SPACE than the ordinary type of machines, require 
LESS RELATIVE POWER, and will turn out a 
MUCH LARGER PRODUCT of Twine and Rope. 


q@ The SPECIAL ATTENTION of Cotton Manu- 
facturers is called to our NEW FORMING AND | 
ROPE LAYING MACHINES and also to our 


12-SPINDLE TUBING TWISTERS 
and 20-Spindle Improved Twister Frame 


Descriptive Catalog sent on application 








PRE A, PT ESI r 





| HASKELL-DAWES 12-SPINDLE TUBING TWISTER 176 FEDERAL ST. BOSTON, MASS. | 
ii Lt Tia ae (ae ee REO TERE” Re OO gE AR SS i 









RE-WINDING COPS AND SHUTTLE BOBBINS 








No. 2 


No. 1 and No. 2 Cops to weave from inside seven-eighths to three inches 
diameter and up to seventeen inches long. Suitable for various kinds of coarse 
goods, such as grass matting, cotton bagging, cocoa matting, all kinds of carpets, 
felts, chinchilla, linen, jute, flax, asbestos, hose and narrow fabrics, such as wicks, 
belting, webbing, sursingles, halters, etc. 


No. 3 and No. 4 Shuttle Bobbins from seven-eighths to two inches in diam- 
eter and any length up to twelve inches. Suitable for all kinds of duck, 
upholsteries, tapestries, asbestos, ratana or any kind of fancy yarns for automatic 


or other looms. 
No. 4 


OSWALD LEVER CO,, Inc. 


Builders of Textile Machinery—Winders a Specialty 





13th and Cumberland Streets 33 33 33 Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
JOHN HILL, Third National Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga., Agent for the Southern States. 
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Quality — Production — Economy 


HAND LAID 
Cotton Rope for 


Power lransmission 


MADE IN THE ROPE WALK FROM 


Strictly Uniform Number High Grade 
Cotton Yarns 


American and Egyptian Cotton 


Insures Complete Winter 
Protection to Your Truck 


” 
Drivers--- N° longer are motor truck 
owners in the textile in- 
dustry handicapping their 
drivers by purchasing trucks 
without the ALL-YEAR Cab. 
It solves the truck owner’s prob- 
lem of maintaining winter haul- 
age and delivery schedules. It 
discourages speeding, dimin- 
ishes possibilities of accidents 
and excessive wear and tear, 
and insures competent handling 
and care of trucks by attracting 
high class operators. 


The ALL-YEAR Cab in winter 
is entirely closed and is wind, 
rain and cold-proof. In sum- 
mer it is quickly changed to an 
open, cool housing by removing 
the winter attachments. 


KISSEL 
‘TRUCKS 


Five New Sizes-—A Truck for Every 
Business—A Size for Every Purpose 


YNNIUUNU OLAS SULA 
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Closed for Winter 


Our Standard Products 


MULE ROPE 
BRAIDED BANDINGS 
HOOK BANDS 
FRAME BANDS 
TWISTED MULE SPINDLE BANDING 
SPINNING TAPES 


Open for Summer 


HAULER 


NUMAN 


THULIN 


HUHNE 


NON-ELASTIC WEBBINGS 


Lambeth Banding 
Always “Stands Up”’ 


HOUUANUUALNNLAUNSAALECUUITY 


Ten years of practical truck building experience are 
back of the new line of Kissel Trucks. The Kissel 
combination of perfected worm drive rear axle, 
sturdy Kissel-built power plant, reliable axles and 
dependable brakes, insures uninterrupted perform- 
ince, 


Investigate Kissel Trucks and the ALL-YEAR 
CAB. Send for specifications and literature 


eg NLastt 


Lambeth Rope Corporation 


Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., U. S. A. New Bedford Massachusetts 
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25 Years’ Experience Built 
Into This Warper 





The Entwistle Slasher Warper 


is the result of a quarter-cen- 
tury of manufacturing depend- 
able Warpers. While the 
design is simple, these ma- 
chines possess many distinctive 
trouble-saving features. 


Why not get the benefit of our experi- 
ence in helping other manufacturers ? 


Get in touch with our Engineers and 
ask them about this machine or any 
of those listed below. 


The Entwistle Line 


Slasher Warpers Expansion Combs 
Ball Warpers Creels 

Beaming Machines Card Grinders 
Doubling Machines All Warping Supplies 


T. C. Entwistle- Company 
Lowell, Mass. 


F. B. Kenney 
cadent ox 
Southern Representative 
]. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C 
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For SAFETY’S Sake 
You Should Have 
Reliable Elevators 





NEW TYPE SALEM ELEVATOR 


In the matter of Elevators more than in most 
things Reliability is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Before you entrust human lives to any 
particular make of Elevator you should see 
that it is backed by proof of Reliability— 
actual performance. 


We invite the fullest investigation into the 
records of 


Salem Elevators 


These elevators, operated either by belt or 
motor, range, in capacity from 500 to 10,000 
pounds and in speed from 60 to 300 feet per 
minute; they are very economical in the use 
of power. 


Every practical safety device has been in- 
cluded: Automatic Band Brake, Automatic 
Stop, Worm Gears that cannot get loose on 
shaft. Our large number of Textile installa- 
tions prove that Salem Elevators are 


Especially Adaptable for Textile Mills 


We make a specialty of attaching, to elevators 
already in use, safety appliances required by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law, such as: 
Elevator Locks, Hatch Doors, Safety Gates 
and Cables. Write for our Catalog. 


Salem Elevator Works 
Salem Mass. 
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Cotton and Woolen Mill 
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IN THIS COUNTRY IS USING 


DINSMORE MILL 


SEWING MACHINES 


AND IN KNITTING MILLS, PRINT WORKS AND BLEACHERIES 


THE “DINSMORE” IS FULFILLING ALL REQUIREMENTS 





No. 9 Foot Power Rotary 


Portable Sewing Machine 
@ 


Allfusers of them 
agree that the 
“Dinsmore” are 
the most efficient 
and economical 
mill sewing ma- 
chines produced. 
We would be glad 
of the opportu- 
nity to convince 
you. 


We have a com- 
plete descriptive 
catalog of sewing 
machines which 
is yours for 

asking. the 


A full line of sew- 
ing machine sup- 
plies always on 
hand. 


Dinsmore Manufacturing Company 


The Reason is This— 


They sew nearer the 
edge than other ma- 
chines — saving big 
losses 

They sew straight — 
never in crooked 
lines. 

They do not require 
skilled help—big sav- 
ing. 

They keep the cloth 
clean and free from 
wrinkles. 

They cannot be sur- 
passed for speed. 

They sew wet or dry 
cloths, thick or thin. 

They know no superiors 
in workmanship. 

They have no rivals in 
quality. 

They pay for them- 
selves in six months. 





Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing, 
Trimming and Marking Machine 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Warp Tvine Machine 
p tyine 


MODEL K 





A portable machine for tying-in 
warps behind the loom. 


It will handle a wide range of pat- 
terns and yarns—Ducks, Tire Fab- 
rics, Towellings, Damasks, Crochet 
and Satin Quilts, Dobbys, Double 
3eam Work, Blankets, Corduroys, 
Fancy Worsteds, Plush, Velvets, 
Tapestry—at the rate of 2500 to 4000 
ends per hour. 





Loom production increased. 


Tying-in or twisting-in cost de- 
creased. 


Single 50s cottons to 1.75 or its 
equivalent in ply yarns. 


Single and ply worsteds. 


Barber-Colman Company 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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The Richards- Hinds Light Also Our Line of 
Running Roll Metallic Rolls 


F or Spinning F rames Especially Adapted to Cotton Carding Room 
Machinery, and Applied to the 


ANNULUS GULL NLT 
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Over 600,000 Spindles Equipped to Date. 


GUARANTEED CLAIMS 


following machines: 








Sliver Laps Detaching Rolls 
/Y f 
No Cockley Yarn ee Cost o Ribbon Laps Railway Heads 
Better Spinning eae Comber Draw Boxes Drawing Frames 
Extra Strength S eS , 
ettings 


Less Waste : Slubbers and Intermediate Roving 
OnctThind of the Fire 25 to 33% More Product Guaranteed 


Greater Production Cost Saved in 
With Improved Product Roller Bill Weights Reduced from 33 to 50% 


ALL MACHINE BUILDERS ARE AGENTS and will quote prices for new work 


For other Information, Prices, Circulars, etc., Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. - - - Indian Orchard, Mass. 
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Cameron Bandage Machine 


The Cameron Slitting and Rewinding Machine is used 
for making surgeons’ bandages by all the world’s biggest sur- 
gical supply houses and by many foreign governments for 
handling their requirements for surgeons’ bandages. 

This machine can be used to convert practically any kind 
of material into strips or rolls of narrower width. From 10,000 
to 15,000 yards of cloth can be handled by one operator in a 
nine-hour day. 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN BRIEF 


The Cameron Slitting and Rewinding Machine does perfect Any width strip from % inch up can be obtained. 
work on any kind of fabric made. The Waste or Trim at edges may be extremely narrow. 


7 





The Respacing of cutters for new widths requires approximately 
5 minutes. 


The Cutting is even, smooth and clean. 


The Cutters are indestructible. 

The same feature that makes the machine a favorite for small 
rolls, or light duty, makes it equally desirable for large 
rolls or heavy duty. 


The Machine is fool-proof both ways: the operator cannot hurt 
it, and it cannot hurt the operator. 


The Rolls produced are firm and evenly rewound. The machine is the speediest and at the same time the most 


The Rolls do not interweave or stick together. accurate and simplest to operate. 


We will ship a machine on approval anywhere in the United 
States. Send for catalog and other interesting particulars 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


57-61 POPLAR STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Canadian Agents—Toronto Type Foundry Co., 70 York St., Toronto, Canada 
British Agents—Canadian-American Machinery Co., 8 Bouverie St., London 
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“ Elm City” Setback 


j An instantaneous set- 
back counter. The 
very thing for short 
jobs with many repeti- 
tions in the course of 
a day. 








The famous “ Bristol” with lock 
shown). It cannot be tampered with 


be quickly reset to zero and will repeat auto- 


matically when highest number is 
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ROOT 


COUNTERS 


In every kind of mill there are many uses for these 
Counters—ways in which they save money by 
giving you actual, accurate, figures; preventing 
mistakes, disputes, losses; speeding production. 


Root Countérs in your weave rooms will count the 
number of picks made, showing at a glance the work done 
by each loom. On the doffers of cards, the feed or deliv 
ery roll of dryer or other finishing machinery, they will 
keep absolute tab on your output. 


Don’t have counting or measuring troubles. Submit your 
problems to our Free Engineering Service and get the ad- 
vantage of our 28 years’ experience on just such jobs. 


Write for Catalog No. 18 and our new Booklet, ‘‘ Chidsey’s Challenge.’’ 
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Put Them.on Sentry Go in YOUR Mills 


Four-figure “ Roco” 


A rotary counter spe 
cially adapted for 
looms and other sim- 
ilar machinery. Can be 
operated right or left 


The C. J. Root Company 


18 Morey Street, Bristol, Conn. 


(Also Wrought Brasa Hinges, Metal 
Stampings, Plating and Polishing. Heati 
mates free.) 





For six years we have made a study of Quill cleaning machinery. 


Now we are in position to offer you the most up-to-date machine 


on the market. 


The “UTSMAN” is the simplest and most efficient 


type of machine ever built for the purpose. 


It is fool proof, of rigid construction throughout, and it 
is dependable. We have made it thoroughly adjustable 
to make allowance for a wide variety of quills and can 
clean with the same machine any standard automatic 


loom bobbin. 


Write for full information, prices and delivery 


The Terrell Machine Co. 


Charlotte 


INCORPORATED 


North Carolina 
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HARDY MILL BRUSHES 


Have been used by leading textile milis for a quarter of a century 


i 


ANON: 


i 
l 





THESE BRUSHES 
are made by skilled workmen 


in a thoroughly up-to-date fac- 
tory and every brush is care- 





; MILL BRUSHES 

of every description and for 
every requirement for Cotton, 
Woolen, Worsted and Silk 
Mills. 
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SAMPLES AND PRICES GLADLY SENT “SECOND TO NONE ON EARTH FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE’ 


| | HARDY MILL BASKETS 
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fully inspected before leaving 
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: 

: MILL BASKETS Eee » THESE BASKETS B 
; = for all textile mill requirements. Of ee ye ‘ ‘ : 2 h ful E 
the very highest quality White Oak, ee ee. eee See E 


supervision as Hardy Mill Brushes 
and are guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. 


Mm 


Hand Made. 


BASKETS REPAIRED 
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Try Hardy Brushes and Baskets in your mill and see the difference 


| agers FRANK H. HARDY -  - ANDOVER, MASS. 
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Spinnng |ape Specialists 
Makers of aes tapes for all 


AU UL 


kinds of twisters, winders, spoolers 


UAVUALAQULAS ALANNA 


and spinning frames for cotton, 


worsted, jute, flax and silk machinery. 


Barber Manufacturing Co. 
Lowell, Mass. 
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EMERSON CONDITIONING OVENS 


Do You Test Your Textile 


Materials for Moisture? 


The Use of One of Our Conditioning Ovens for 
This Purpose Will Place Your Mill on an 
Efficient Basis 


Neglect to Account for Moisture Results in Losses 


Utit 


WUE 





oo 


EIGHT BASKET OVEN 
(Baskets, 3 in. x 3 in. x 6 in. deep 


FOUR BASKET OVEN 
(Baskets, 7 in. x 7 in. x 18 in. deep) 


The Emerson Conditioning Ovens 
are all electrically heated and can 


be fitted to operate on either 
A. C. or D. C. circuits. Write 


There are three sizes of Emerson 
Conditioning Ovens, the Four 
Basket and the Single Basket Ovens e4 
being equipped with large baskets es 
for bulky material and the Eight * Emerson Apparatus Co. 


Basket Oven with small baskets. dienes Fat ac uh da 251 Causeway St. _ Boston, Mass. 
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Prominent signs signify a 
warning—generally of danger 
ahead! Notice any placard 
and you usually find that it’s 
the white in it which attracts 
your attention. 


WHY? Any ray of light catching the white in the sign also catches a 
person’s eye. Acclean, bright, white-painted surface reflects cleanliness, 
brightness, less aptitude for accidents, less usage of artificial lighting and 
less eye strain. Repaint the walls and ceiling of your factory with 





——— 
ot ele 
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Note the change Chaffee’s Mill White gives—an enamel-like, glossy, 
reflecting surface, easily cleaned and long wearing. 


2925 0 Cee 


An interesting booklet 
sent upon request. 


Write us. 


PSO Lem 


Thomas K. Chaffee 
Company | 


Providence Rhode Island 
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The “ Motif ” of the front cover design of this issue, painted especially for TExTILE WorLD JouRNAL, is to symbolize the relation of industry 


particular the textile industry) to the prosecution of the war. The realism of battle is portrayed by two figures in the foreground going 


*“ over 


top,” the one on the left being an American and the one on the right a French brother in arms. The textile industry which is such an import 
factor in the World War is symbolized by the mirage of mill buildings in the background. 
Copies suitable for framing, with the lettering omitted, will be sent to anyone on request upon receipt of 10 cents to cover mailing costs 
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DYERS, BLEAGHERS.GASS ERS 


DYERS OF COLORS FAST TO 
SUN AND BLEACHING. 


RGERIZED 
YARNS 


Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 
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A TENET OF OUR CREED: WE BELIEVE 
IN THE CONSERVATION OF AND PROTEC- 
TION TO DOMESTIC INDUSTRIES. 


Vol. LIEN «January 12, 1918% 


No. 28 


HE time to prepare is before the event oc 
curs. The time to kick is when the object 
is within reach. 

before the subject has attained such actual or ap 


The time to investigate is 


, parent size that it 
Preparedness Is Finally As- 


sured and Optimism 
Warranted 


divides a_ peopl 
which must be 
united to win. We 
did not prepare in time, but we as a nation are do- 
ing something that a democracy nearly always is 
prone to delay, and that is to close the barn door 
before the horse is stolen. The investigation insti 
tuted by the Senate Commitee on Military Affairs 
during the closing weeks of 1917 is non-partisan 
and non-industrial, yet for Democrat and Republi 
can, for laborer and manufacturer, for every man 
and woman in these United States it is the source 
more certain optimism than any one thing that 

in be entered upon the debit side of the 1917 
dger, only excepting our advent in the World War 
The hopes that are aroused in the popular breast 
this investigation are essentially those of co-or 
nation atid solidarity; co-ordination of the service 
partments of the Government under capable and 
nest leaders, and solidarity of the American peo- 
irrespective of nativity, class or party. It is an 
pression of the popular demand that the war 
ill be conducted efficiently without consideration 
racial, class or partisan distinctions. It, or suc- 
eding investigations, or legislation must make 
mpossible for any class or any party to assume 
lit for the war’s successes, or blame for its re- 
es. They must make it a war of and by the 
ple—a correct reflection of aroused democracy. 
dustry and its leaders and laborers must co- 
ate harmoniously for the common good. They 

t “do their bit” as courageously, efficiently and 
lfishly as any soldier in the trenches, and they 
are helping in factory or field to win the war 
receive the same impartial and considerate 
ment as is given to the men who are earning 
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glory at the front. Sacrifices for the country’s pres 

ent and future safety, must be made in the factory 
,as well as in the trenches. But there must be the 
same impartial and fair distribution of war, priority, 
commandeering and taxation that there is of the 
sacrifices required of our armed forces 
must be as care¢ fully conserved as ow Army and 
Navy; it asks for no different treatment. Giver 
such a basi ot solidarity, co-operation and confi 
dence it makes no difference whether the war last 
one or five years; the result must be victory. With 
our faith founded upon such a rock the keynote 


1918 assuredly is optimism 


HI position o the textil indu 
tion to the war needs « he Gov 
has beet patrioti one | 


needed to confirm this Statement, it wuld 


Textile Industry Established as f the commit 
Patriotic Factor in Furnish- 
ing Government Supplies 


National Defense in tl 


chase of suppli The industt tand 


with the Council 


all iltempts at prohteering or ot elfisht 
contributing of it acilities to the Wat 
Department Notwithstanding the t 

ertain officials, it is believed b th \ 
a position to know that sufficient fab: 

qualities have been bought to satis 
ments of the vari branches of th rvi 
some time to come If there have been del 


inability to secure sufficient volume of merch 


argued that the fault has been with th 


dise, it 1s 
policy pursued by the Committee on Supplies « ‘ 
cret purchasing which has not been productive « 
the greatest possible degree of competition Further 
criticism attaches to the fact that requirements were 
not anticipated, thus allowing insufficient time 1 
satisfy demand 

With regard t delays, it is stated authoritatively 
that in the great majority of instances, mam 
turers have lived up to delivery dates, and in certain 
important instances it is known they have anticipate: 
the agreed-upon shipments. There have been 
certain reasons why a Tew manutacturers have eC 
unable to complete their contracts on schedule time, 
but for the most part these have been attributabl 
either to labor difficulties or to certain misundet 
standings with the Government regarding the sup 
ply of raw material. It appears evident that the 
garment manufacturers must be held accountable 
for a very large proportion of any delay that has 
occurred in the delivery of uniforms, due in meas 
ure, according to recent testimony, to the fact that 
the bulk of orders had been placed with a compara 
tively few houses and not distributed over a larg: 
number of those in position to take contracts, thus 
resulting in more or less congestion 

Regarding the much discussed question of modifi 
cation of army fabric specifications it would seem 
as though the recommendations of the civilian com 
mittees had provided for fabrics that were as 
serviceable and durable as any that the Army has 
ever purchased. There is no doubt that on emer 
gency orders fabrics have been accepted which have 
fallen below the acknowledged level of excellence. 
It has been made very plain that committees rep 
resenting the industry have not been responsible for 
these emergency fabrics, on which they were not 
consulted and for which they did not advance any 
guarantee of satisfaction. 

With the appointment of War Service Commit 
tees, representing the leading associations in the 
industry, with designated responsibility in the rela 
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Duty of American Manufact- 
urers to Maintain Promi- 
nence in Export Markets 


1) T 
it I i 
ipe ft leve lit 
’ 
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t it T 
ibility 
\ ; ; 
} ly , 
thods and 1 | | 
; ¢ 
it t ' 
‘ that ¢ ‘ ‘ 
uyer, but 1 e1 1 l 
iain th ountt t ttitude { 
have ot | d tistactol! rie1 r th lor ti 
seller Ve will e | Ss ch tl lose nd 
tainly we cannot afford to let slip any of the advan 
tages we have gained be« »f abnormal conditions 
Che above statements ar ill made on tl suppos! 
tion that this country will need additional hannel 
for the distribution of its textile product nque 
tioned authorities unite in declaring that one of the 


principal causes of busine depression in the past, 


at least in portions of the textile market, has been 
the disproportion between producing capacity and 
the demand for mill product It has been said a 

od many times that if all the textile machinery 
in this country were to run to its capacity for a year 


enough merchandise would be produced to meet the 
requirements of domestic buyers for at least two 
years. It is absolutely necessary to have an increas- 
ing outlet for textile merchandise and outside of 
the steady growth of the domestic population, other 
nations must be sought as additional drygoods buyers. 
It behooves the textile trade to study the possibili- 
ties of foreign business and to make such intelligent 
and united effort as lies in its power to maintain 


the comparative position of prominence that it oc- 





cupies at present. 
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War ‘Taxation and Kffect Upon 


* ioe United States, after a hesita- 
tion and forbearance which tried 
the patience of many red-blooded Amer- 
icans, has resented the insults and in- 
juries inflicted on our people by the 
Imperial German Government and has 
joined the other great civilized nations 
of the world in an effort to subdue an 
ambition-maddened monarch and an ar- 
rogant nation which seeks to bring all 
mankind under its yoke. Peace-loving 
democracy is today battling autocracy; 
justice and right are fighting greed and 
selfishness; and liberty is struggling in 
the grasp of the world’s slave master. 
We have entered a conflict which must 
be fought to a finish and to victory, for 
lefeat will surely mean the extension 


Kultur inflicted on conquered 








B and practised in Northern 
France to the shores of America. The 
life of our nation is in the balance. De- 
feat means our submission to the 
tyranny and dictation of the German 
Government; victory means that the 
rifices of our forefathers have not 
bes n vain and that this nation will 
emerge from the crucible of war puri- 
1 unified by our sacrifice, a great 
geneous people ready to defend 
t last drop of blood American 
honor and American principle 
REMENDOUS SACRIFICE OF MEN AND 
MONE} 
e United States has entered this 
maelstrom of struggling humanity with 


its eyes wide open to the task confront- 
ing it. We realize the great sacrifice 
we must make The United States will 
nly furnish its share of the man- 

wer necessary to win the war, but as 
banker-nation of the world 
will furnish a large portion of the 


eat 


ls necessary to carry on hostilities 
over a million and a 
arms or in training, 
of them already at the front, and 


We already have 


under 


lf men 


coming months our military 
will be increased until the United 
States will be represented on the field 


fighting qualities 
e surpassed by any 
in the world. We have appro- 
{1 more money during the last ses- 





sion of Congress than has been appro- 





lated by any nation during any one 
Before the end of 
this fiscal year we will have loaned to 

lles more money than Great Brit- 
ain and France have loaned during the 


year of the war 


entire period of the war. We have 
six months appropriated more 
money than some of omr Allies have 
yended during the entire war. When 
we nsider that from the beginning: of 
this Republic up to the present war the 
United States has appropriated for its 
I enance about twenty-seven billions 
71 


ars and within the last few 
as appropriated 
4 


twenty-one 


ns, we can begin to comprehend 
vastness of the financial operations 
\ ch we are involv d. 


I MUST BE BLED SCIENTIFICALLY 

r every dolla 1e United States 

S Ss. a r must e coliected trom 
taxation or the imposition of tarifi 
S vided by bond 

suc bout seven billions 


but we will pro- 
ar in the United 


ue than has ever been 





vice Dy taxation this y¢ 


year in any country in 

We will raise over four 
dollars in this manner this 
year. Every industry and every busi- 
ss in the country will have to pay its 
f this tax, and it is this particu- 


By Hon. John W. Weeks, United States Senator from Massachusetts. 


“If the war continues indefinitely the country may be bled white to pay 


the cost. 
lead to the purification of our blood. 
to a pernicious anemia. 


This burden is unescapable, but if we are bled scientifically it may 
if we are bled wrongfully, it may lead 


“If it had not been for Germany’s protective policy, under which industry 
and agriculture have been protected, fostered, and promoted to their greatest 
productiveness, her enemies would have been compelled to surrender long 


ago because of lack of food and material. 

“Congress should work out a definite and scientific financial scheme to 
provide for paying the cost of this war, a scheme which will not be discrim- 
inatory, unfair, discourage initiative in business, prevent development of re- 
sources and industries, or favor or injure certain classes or groups. Unless we 
adopt such a course we are going to adversely affect American progress, dis- 
courage American efficiency, and in the long run reduce American wages.” 


lar subject I shall discuss. As I have 
said, we must provide more money by 
taxation this year than we have ever 
done before. In the succeeding years, 
if the war continues, this taxation must 
be increased. We should go very slow- 
ly and deliberately in imposing this 
taxation. We must not exhaust or 
harm any source of supply we shall 
tap, but we must so scientifically levy 
the taxation necessary to meet the un- 
usually heavy requirements of the Gov- 
ernment that every industry and busi- 
ness in the country, while bearing its 
fair share of the burden of the cost of 
the war, will not be injured and will 
be able in the future to pay the in- 
creased taxation which must be levied. 
If the war continues indefinitely, the 
country may be bled white to pay the 
cost. This burden is unescapable, but 
if we are bled scientifically it may lead 
to the purification of our blood. If we 
are bled wrongfully, it may lead to a 
pernicious anemia. 

The Government cannot by taxation 
or restrictive legislation harm any part 
of the industry of the country without 
indirectly harming the whole industrial 
structure. The industrial fabric of the 
United States is not made up of a thou- 
sand and one separate and distinct units, 
but is one great powerful machine of 
which every corporation and business 
in the country is a component part, each 
dependent to some degree on the other. 
This great industrial machine is so deli- 
cately assembled that you cannot oil the 
smallest wheel without indirectly speed- 
ing up the entire machine, and you can- 
not injure or restrict one little wheel 
without indirectly impairing the effi- 
ciency and productiveness of the whole 
machine. 

MUST CONSIDER THE FUTURE OF BUSINESS 

We must impose extremely heavy tax- 
ation, it is true, but, in my judgment, 
there are vital reasons why we should 
not take all the income of the country 
and why we should not take all the 
surplus revenue earned as a result of 
the war. No business can exist that 
never looks beyond to-day. Business 
must look ahead and see where it is 
going to end. It wants a terminus in 
plain view. If it has that terminus, it 
has confidence, and the result is good 
business conditions in the country. In 
business there are years of plenty and 
years of almost complete failure. In 
the years of plenty, the frugal and 
prudent producer lays aside a part of 
his earnings for the development of 
his plant, the improvement of his ma- 
chinery, and for other purposes which 
will promote the efficiency of his under- 
taking, in order to enable him to main- 
tain some payment on the capital in- 
vested in years when a return is not 
earned. It is of vital importance to an 
industry to be able to pay regular divi- 





dends. There are a great number of 
investors in this country who depend 
almost wholly on the income they re- 
ceive from such sources. They will not 
put their money into an industry which 
pays large dividends one year and does 
not pay any for three or four years, as 
would be the result if the manager 
lacking in prudence were to pay out 
all of his earnings one year; but if he 
does provide for the condition I have 
described, the Government, unless it 
wants to kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg, must in levying its taxa- 
tion leave the industries of the country 
enough of their surplus earnings to 
make these necessary provisions for the 
future. Any other policy on the part 
of the Government is short-sighted and 
unfair. 

I do not believe we will ever reach 


Business 


that sublime state where we can love 
our enemies, but as much as we hate 
the Prussian Military Machine we are 
willing to acknowledge its high state 
of efficiency. It is the greatest mili- 
tary machine the world has ever known, 
but its efficiency and effectiveness have 
been solely dependent on the economi: 
policy followed by Germany for tle 
past thirty years. If it had not bern 
for Germany’s protective policy, under 
which industry and agriculture have 
been protected, fostered, and promoted 
to their greatest productiveness, he: 
armies would have been compelled to 
surrender long ago because of lack of 
food and material. For the last two 
years at least, Germany, although un 
able to obtain supplies from without her 
borders, has been able to maintain her 
armies in the field, maintain her indus- 
trial fabric, and supply her military and 
civil population with food. It seems + 
me that we can learn a great lesso1 
from Germany’s industrial policy. In 
stead of wasting time and energy i 
enacting makeshift legislation to tid 
the Government over until another year, 
Congress should work out a definit 
and scientific financial scheme to pri 
vide for paying the cost of this war 
a scheme which will not be discrimin 
tory, unfair, discourage’ initiative 
business, prevent development of r 
sources and industries, or favor or 
jure certain classes or groups. Unless 
we adopt such a course we are goin: 
to adversely affect American progr: 
discourage American efficiency, and 
the long run reduce American wag 
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The American Tariff Policy Equipped 


Us for Our Great Part in the War 
By Thomas O. Marvin, Secretary, Home Market Club 


HE United States faces the most 

stupendous task in its history. It 

has entered the contest against the most 

highly organized empire in the world, 

an empire trained to cooperative effort, 

aroused to united endeavor, and steeled 
to the sternest sacrifice. 

In the task to which we have set our 
hands the last ounce of moral and ma- 
terial force that we possess must be 
utilized. We, too, must learn to co- 
ordinate the effort of the nation, employ 
to the best advantage all our resources 
and face unflinchingly the strain and 
sacrifice of a long and bitter war. 

OUR DEBT TO INDUSTRIAL EFFECTIVENESS 

Fortunately for us the great sweep of 
national development has carried us to 
a high place among productive nations. 
Because the intelligent statesmanship of 
our early years deliberately planned for 
a broad and diversified development and 
safeguarded our growing manufactures 
with protective legislation, we can throw 
into the scales of war an industrial ef- 
fectiveness that “makes the United 
States, in this critical hour, the decisive 
element in the contest and the hope of 
a war-worn world. 

When at last the fateful step was 
taken that arrayed the United States on 
the side of the heroic European nations 
that were battling for the liberty of the 
world, no one doubted that the response 
in men would amply meet the need of 
the occasion, great as it might prove to 
be. No one doubted that the call for 
men to rally around the flag would meet 
with enthusiastic response wherever 
American ideals are cherished and 
wherever the love of liberty still lives. 


When the call came every city, town a! 
hamlet gave of its best manhood that 
the honor and integrity of the Nati: 
might be preserved and that the world 
might not fall a victim to the overlord 
ship of the Teutonic Powers. Two m 
lion men under arms are our answe! 
the call, and if need be five million, t 
million or fifteen million more w 
respond. 

And all of the millions and billions 
dollars that will be needed will 
forthcoming, too. The staggering « 
of the war will be provided freely a 
ungrudgingly. 

INDUSTRIAL STRENGTH SAVED COUNTRY 

ONCE BEFORE 

Equal, as we are confident of being 
men and money for the task befor« 
we are able, too, to supply the mate: 
needed to win the war. Owing to « 
national policy of encouraging indust 
of placing, as General Grant put it, | 
factory beside the farm, we hav 
come the world’s greatest manufact 
ing nation. Yet in the tariff debat« 
the First Congress a_ representat 
argued that although manufactures 
useful establishments, “our circ 
stances do not admit us to becom 
extensive manufacturing country.” 

a later Congress one stubborn 
actionary protested against encouras 
manufacturing because the occup: 
“has a tendency to degrade and d 
the human mind.” Today when 
destinies of the world depend upor 
output of our steel mills, it seems 
credible that Mr. Lee of Virginia at 
in our First Congress that no gent! 
(Continued on page 169) 
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IIS war is the biggest job America 
ever faced, or is ever likely to face. 
It is a job so big that none of us has 
walked around and measured it. We 
have only got some little views of the 
mountain that is ahead of us. We are 
just beginning to understand what it 
means to go to war in the modern sense 
and what it means to prepare America 
for war. 
We knew we were unprepared. I 


don’t know whether we knew how 
thoroughly unprepared we were. Our 
unpreparedness was complete. But 


when we come to make an inventory of 
what is necessary; when we come to un- 
lerstand what a gigantic task it is to’ 
equip an army; when we come to know 
something about modern warfare and 
understand that it is a matter of equip- 
ment as much as it is of men; then we 
begin to see something of the size of 
this undertaking. 

We are apt to measure things with 
the yardstick of the dollar—this money 
value of things. We have seen this 
unprepared country go to war and we 
have applauded the act. We have seen 
the Departments come forward with 
their estimates of what was necessary 
to equip this army, and we have seen 
Congress appropriate for expenditure 
this fiscal year nineteen billion dollars. 

Do you know what a billion dollars is? 
| don’t. I have been used to handling 
million dollar units a good deal. We 
know what a million dollars is pretty 
well. We can picture what sort of a 
building, how much of a shop, what 
kind of a store a million dollars repre- 
sents. Some of us have had to do with 
ten million dollar transactions. I know 
pretty well what it means to float a 
ten million dollar bond issue. I have a 
little idea of how much railroad track, 
how much equipment, how many loco- 
motives you could buy for ten million 
dollars. Once or twice I have had to do 
with hundred million dollar transactions, 
ind then we did have a five hundred 
million dollar transaction. We have been 
growing to this thing by degrées. But 
suddenly we have this new unit, a billion 
lollars, and we multiply it by nineteen. 
Congress did not have any apprehension 
f what nineteen billion dollars meant. 
It appropriated patriotically what was 
isked for. The Departments did not 

ve any conception of what nineteen 
billion dollars meant to spend. The 
Treasury certainly had no experience 
in raising any such sums. But they 
went atit, and they went at it under wise 
guidance, and they have raised a vast 
amount already. They made such a suc- 
cess of the first two billion dollar loan 
that three billions were subscribed; such 
success of a three billion dollar loan 

four billions six hundred millions 
were subscribed. 

We are coming to see, however, that 
when Congress appropriates money there 

mething else to do. We have to 

raise it, and then we ate coming to 
hat when we raise money there is 
thing else to do: we have to spend 
nd so we are beginning to measure 
isk, not in dollars, but in things; 

is things that we have got to 

rt these dollars into. Nineteen 
dollars! It would make a ring 
nty-dollar gold pieces around the 
quator, one lying next to the other. 
hree times all the money there 
he United States. Every dollar 
lis Government has spent from 
indation, down through all the 
hrough all the days of peace, all 
pent for pensions, for the Panama 
for constructing public buildings 
expenditure that it has made 
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Relation of Business and Finance 
to the Gigantic Struggle 
By Frank A. Vanderlip, President National City Bank of New York 


from the first days of Alexander Hamil- 
ton in the Treasury down to the begin- 
ning of this fiscal year—foots twenty- 
six billion three hundred million, and 
now we are going to spend nineteen 
billion dollars in‘a year! The value of 
all the railroads in the country—tracks, 
terminals, equipment, locomotives, cars, 
everything—is léss than nineteen billion 
dollars. What would you think if we 
had to reproduce the railroad system of 
America in a year? It would be some- 
thing of a job, wouldn’t it? 


Now, of these nineteen billion dollars, 
you may say at once, not every dollar 
is to be spent for Government purposes. 
Why, we are loaning six billion dollars 
of that to the Allies. Yes, but for what? 
To spend for things here in the United 
States. It is true we are spending some 
of that for food; something for the 
products of the farm. We are using 
a little of it to pay the soldiers. But in 
the main, that nineteen billion dollars 
is to be spent for the products of the 
workshops, for the result of manpower, 
for what we can turn out with the or- 
ganized industry of this country. 

This brings us to the question: What 
can organized industry do? How big 
is the industrial plant of this country? 
Three years ago, the year the great war 
began, the Census Department under- 
took to find out just what the value 
of the manufactured products of Amer- 
ica was, and they found that they were 
worth for that year $24,300,000,000. 
This year they would be worth a good 
deal more. We have grown; we have 
expanded our industries; we are work- 
ing harder; more men are at work; 
prices are higher. But suppose that 
figure is $30,000,000,000 or $35,000,000,- 
000. Put in juxtaposition with what- 
ever figure you may set as the capacity 


of the workshops this demand for 
$19,000,000,000 worth of things, and 
what will your conclusion be? It will 


be that the Government is going to fail 
to do its job, or you and I are going 
to call on the workshops for less than 
we have been calling upon them for. 


That is no theory; it is the inevitable 
conclusion from two facts: our capacity 
and this demand. If we are going to 
continue to call on labor, to call on the 
supply of raw material, to take up shop 
room, to make those things that we 
have been in the habit of asking -for; 
if we are going to continue to demand 
the things of luxury, of comfort, of 
convenience that we have been in the 
habit of demanding, the Government is 
going to fail to do this job, and you 
and I are going to paralyze the blow 
when the Government comes to strike 
it, because it will not have equipped this 
army; it will not have equipped it as 
it should. 


Now, that view makes the thing pretty 
personal. It begins to show us that we 
have some relation to this job; that the 
Government is not a thing apart that 
votes war, that sells bonds and that 
fights the battle out. This is a democ- 
racy. We are part of that Government, 
and never before was it so clear that 
the responsibilities of citizenship come 
directly to us and demand of us sacri- 
fice; demand of us that we so handle 
our personal affairs that we do not get 
in the way of the Government; that we 
do not become competitors with the 
Government for those things that the 
Government must have. 


I tell you, we have come to a time 
when we have got to weigh the ex- 
penditure of dollars in a new scale. It 
is no longer a question of whether we 
can afford to buy a thing that we want. 
The question now is: Can the Nation 
afford to have us buy it? We have 
got to look at our personal affairs from 
a national viewpoint. We have got to 
see that we have a duty to society, a 
duty to the Nation—indeed, a duty to 
the world—in the conduct of our per- 
sonal affairs. When we spend a dollar 
we put it into either one pan or the 
other of a balance. If it goes in on the 
side of unnecessary expenditure—if by 
spending it we employ labor unnecessar- 
ily, consume material, needlessly take 
up room in a workshop—that pan will 
go down and the pointer will turn away 
from victory. If we put it in the other 
pan of the scales—if we loan it to the 
Government—we do two things: We 
give the Government credit and we give 
the Government room in the workshops 
to get its job done. We release labor 
that we have been commanding; we 
release material. We put a weight in 
that other pan that turns the pointer 
toward victory. So we have that per- 
sonal responsibility—that necessity for 
weighing from the national point of 
view our expenditures. 

There are three things you can do 
with a dollar: you hoard it, you 
can spend it, or you can invest it. Now, 
a hoarded dollar is an idle dollar, and 
today, with capital needed, it is a drag 
on a community, just as an idle man is 
a drag on a community. An idle dollar 
is a slacker. But there is something 
worse than a slacker. A slacker is not 
doing anything actively to defeat th 
Nation’s purposes. But a dollar that 
you spend needlessly, a dollar that em- 
ploys labor or consumes material in 
competition with the Government, is an 
ally of the enemy; it is a traitor dollar. 

We must think constantly what is the 
Government’s must recognize 
how big that how enormous it 
is compared with the capacity of our 
workshops. We want to build a billion 
dollars’ worth of aeroplanes. We want 
to spend two billion dollars on ships. 
We have appropriated one billion eight 
hundred millions for ammunition. Why, 
in this war, which will be one in which 
the transportation is done in the main 
by automobile trucks, we have ordered 
136,000 horse-drawn vehicles. That 
would make a procession eight hundred 
miles long. All this gives just a little 
glimpse of the endless things we have 
to do. It gives us a little conception 
of the draft we are going to make upon 
manpower, upon raw materials, upon 
the workshops, upon the organized in- 
dustry of the country. And, remember, 
we have taken a million eight hundred 
thousand men out of industry and have 
put them into camps. Some of them, 
too, have not got overcoats yet; a lot 
of them have wooden guns, and some 
of them haven’t even wooden guns. 
And, when we buy things that we can 
get on without, we are postponing the 
day when they will have the overcoats. 
When we buy things that are unneces- 
sary, we are postponing the day that 
these ships will be ready; that they will 
be manned; that they will begin to take 
any great number of our men to the 
fields of France. And it is only when 
they are gotten there and there are 
ships enough to keep them supplied, and 
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supplies enough to fill those ships, that 
we shall begin to be heard from in this 
struggle. 

WAR SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 

Now, these War Savings’ Certificates ; 
what are they? They are little postage 
stamps—that is about what you know of 
them, I suppose. I believe that among 
all the wise things that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has done—and I think 
he has done many wise things—his ad- 
vice to Congress to give him legislation 
to issue War Savings Certificates was 
the wisest, the most far-reaching in its 
results, of anything that he has done. 

A War Savings Certificate is a piece 
of. paper upon which is printed the 
promise of the Government. It is with- 
out value except as that value is mea 
sured by stamps that are attached to it. 
Those stamps will all mature Jan. 1, 
1923. It is our aim to have them on sale 
at more places in the United States 
any other single article. 

Now, let us see what an 


than 


investment 


in War Savings Stamps is like. You 
pay this month or next $4.12 for one 
of these stamps. When you buy it, it 


is attached to a certificate that has on it 
a place for twenty stamps. Your name 
is written on the certificate, and afte: 
you have attached your first stamp your 
rights are as complete as they will be 
at any time, should you fill the certificate 
or add any number of stamps less than 
twenty. Now, what are those rights? 
If you hold the certificate for five years 
you get five from the Govern 
ment for every stamp attached. That 
means four per cent compound interest, 
compounded quarterly. But the buyer 
may say: “ What if I want my money 
” All right; you can have it. 
The idea is that men’ are making thi 
loan to the Government for ars, 
but if in the exigencies of life the 
holder of one of these certificates needs 
the money, he can go to any one of the 
fifty thousand postoffices in the United 
States, and, on giving ten days’ notice, 
get back the money that he has paid 
plus one cent a month increase, an in- 
crease equal to three per cent simple 
interest. 

This is the simplest, the most con- 
venient, and surely the safest method of 
saving that was ever offered to a people 
It is not to go to any par- 
ticular bank, or even to a postoffice. You 
can buy these stamps anywhere. You 
can cash them at any postoffice. Sup- 
pose you lose this certificate. It is of 
no use in the hands of anyone but the 
man whose name appears on it. If an 
honest person finds it, all he has to do 
is to drop it into the nearest postoffice 
box, without postage or further address, 
and the postoffice will return it to its 
owner. If a dishonest person finds it, 
he has to give the postoffice ten days’ 
notice that he is going to commit forg- 
ery—which he is not likely to do. So, 
you see, you are pretty safe. But sup- 
pose it should be burned up or other- 
wise irretrievably lost; then you would 
be out of pocket. But the Government 
will even insure you against that, if you 
will take a little trouble. You can take 
this certificate to any postoffice and with- 
out cost have it registered; have the 
stamps canceled. After that you have 
to deal with the one postoffice, and when 
you add further stamps you have to 
have them canceled too. You then have 
something that is equivalent to a pass- 
book. If you lose it you have only to 
establish your identity and your loss is 
made good. 

For people who find $4.12 a consider- 
able amount the Government has issued 

(Gontinued on page 135) 
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New and Unusual War Textiles 


a was a subject for joking in the cot 
ton goods trade last summer, when 
a New England manufacturer reported 
that he had a war order for a million 
pieces of cotton flannel; the pieces turn- 
ing out to be a few inches square and to 
be used for gun-wipers. The story 
aptly illustrates both the enormous vol- 
ume of the demand for war textiles and 
the unusual character of much of it. 
Manufacturers are just commencing to 
adjust ‘themselves to the large volume 
of the Government’s textile needs, but 
they have not yet reached the point 
where the novelty of some of the un- 
usual requirements has worn off. Nev- 
ertheless, many farsighted manufactur- 
ers appreciate that some of the new tex 
tiles demanded by modern warfare may 
make for themselves a permanent place 
in the market. The cotton webbings 
that are being substituted so extensively 
for leather strappings, the innumerable 
new uses made of cotton duck, and the 
cotton airplane cloth, are some of the 
new textile fabrics, or new uses of tex- 
tile fabrics, that are likely to survive. 


REMARKABLE READJUSTMENT OF INDUSTRY 


The manner in which certain branches 
of the textile industry have been re- 
adjusted to meet the unusual emergency 
demands of war is no less remarkable 
than the volume of the demands. The 
insatiable requirements of the army and 
navy for cotton duck soon exhausted 
he capacity of this branch of the cotton 
industry, and duck for tentage, tar- 
paulins, buckets, bags and dozens of 
other uses, is now being made by tire 
cloth, carpet and even silk mills. The 
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capacity of carded woolen mills has als 
been drained by the Government, and 
carpet mills are w helping out with 
the production of knitting yarns and 
f F 1 1 : 
kets. Some of the silk mills have 

help with weaving of car- 

idge cloths, and it is not impussible 





that some of them will soon be pro- 
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ME OF THE NEW WAR TEXTILES 
he fabrics that may well 
be classed as new war textiles are of 
unusual character. Some of them, 
like knitted and woven puttees, leather 
substitutes, gas-mask cloth and camou- 
flage cloth, simply involve new uses of 
old fabrics, but to adapt them to their 


Some May Meet Permanent Demand—War Needs 


Force Readjustment of 


Production of Textiles 
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new uses some of these fabrics have 
undergone radical modifications. The 
use of mercerized cotton for airplane 
cloth, and of narrow cotton webbings 
for leather strapping are entirely new 
developments in this country. Linters 
have long been used for cotton, but 
never in the enormous quantities re- 
quired by modern warfare; so enor 
mous, in fact, that it has stimulated a 
record-breaking production of this short 
fiber from one of the smallest cotton 
crops of recent years. The use of silk 
noils for cartridge and shell cloths is 
not novel, but it is a new experience to 
have the country’s total production of 
silk noils and of a large part of its spun 
sik utilized for such purposes. The 
enormous increase in demand for ab- 
sorbent cotton, gauze cloths and similar 
hospital supplies is also a feature of 
warfare on the present large scale. 

WEBBING DISPLACES LEATHER STRAPPING 


One of the most important of the new 
war demands affecting the textile indus- 
try, and one that may have large trade 
possibilities of a permanent character, 
is the extensive substitution of cotton 
webbing for leather strapping. This 
idea was borrowed evidently from the 
British army, for such fabrics have 
been used by the British for belts since 
1908. The British have also made ex- 
tensive use of wide webbings and duck 
for haversacks, pouches and stretcher 
coverings, and similar uses are being 
made of the same fabrics in this coun- 
try. The scarcity and high price of 
leather have necessitated these compara- 
tively new uses of cotton ducks and 
webbings, and similar causes promise to 
give them a broad and permanent mar- 
ket after the war is over. Some idea of 


BIG GUN WITH SILK CARTRIDGE CLOTH 


the relative strength of cotton webbing 
and leather strapping may be gained 
from the fact that a good leather 
3/16 of an inch thick, and weighing 16 
ounces per square foot, will have a ten- 
sile strength of about 4,200 pounds per 
square inch; this is but little stronger 
than cotton webbing of the same width 
and weight. The webbing and duck 
actually used are, of course, not so thick 
or heavy as leather previously used for 
the same purposes. The webbings used 
are of a wide variety of widths, weights 
and constructions, varying from a half 
inch to six or more inches in width and 
being constructed of two to ten-ply 
yarns, usually of counts from 10s to 20s. 
The following test sheet of olive drab 
webbing, used by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, gives a good idea of the variety 
of these goods and of their construction 
and strength: 


ORDNANCE DEPT. 


Weight Total 


oz. per warp 
Grade Width, in. lineal yd. ends 
Heavy . RY 1 59 
Heavy . 1 1% 89 
Heavy 2 2% 195 
Light . % 31 83 
Light 1 .43 108 
Light 1% .54 135 
Light 1% - 64 158 
Light 2 .86 211 
Light . : 5% a3. 476 
Jute gutting 1% 1.8 112 
Jute surcingle. 3% 1.8 70 


For the first time in the ‘history of 
warfare the fine-count end of the cot- 
ton industry is being called upon in an 
important way to furnish a variety of 
fabrics. As has been the case in some 
other parts of the textile industry, war 
demands have developed at an opportune 
time to fill in the gaps made by de- 
creased civilian consumption. At pres- 
ent, comparatively few spindles and 


— 


looms are employed upon airplane, bal- 
loon and gas mask cloths, but if the 
plans for an enormeus air fleet material- 
ize, and we put into the field an army 
of 3,000,000 men, the demands upon 
fine-count cotton spindles and looms will 
be enormous. There is no close simi- 
larity between the three classes of fab- 
rics mentioned, excepting that they re- 
quire combed yarns of comparatively 
fine count. 
CAMOUFLAGE CLOTHS 

In the same class may be listed a vari 
ety of open work fabrics, such as mar 
quisettes, which have been used as sub 
stitutes for mosquito netting and also 
for camouflage work; they might well be 
dubbed camouflage cloths. If Wash 
ington officials responsible for the pur 
chase of these goods were less reticent 
about their uses it would probably lx 
found that the major portion of  th« 
marquisettes and similar fabrics are to 
be utilized for overhead and side screens 
as a camouflage for gun positions and 
for hiding large bodies of troops. Mil 
lions of yards of such fabrics have been 
utilized by the English and French fo: 
this purpose, the top of the screenings 
being crudely painted in such a man 
ner that aviators mistake them for grass 
foliage or earth. The contracts placed 
in this country since the war started fo: 
fabrics of this character aggregate many 
hundred thousand yards, and, as soon a 
large bodies of our troops are in action 
demands are certain to be very much 
larger. 

Were it not for the fact that Iris 
and Scotch linen manufacturers are w 
able to take care of more business for 
airplane fabrics it is doubtful whether 
the production of cotton substitutes 
would have been undertaken, Flax, b 
cause of its length in line yarns, and 
particularly of its strength and lack « 
stretch, is the fabric par-excellence for 
airplane wings. Probably it will co 
tinue to be used by all of the Allies 
the wings of battle and bombing plancs 
for which extremes of strength are 
quisite. At all events, the merceriz 





0. D. WEBBING 


Ply of Tensile 
Picks No. Warp filling -~strengtl 
per in. yarn yarn Warp Fill 
32 10/5 5 ply 400 
26 10/5 5 ply 600 
30 10/5 5 ply 1,200 
54 16/2 2 ply 135 
54 16/2 2 ply 150 
54 16/2 2 ply 175 
54 16/2 2 ply 225 
54 16/2 2 ply 275 
54 16/2 2 ply 126 
24 10/3 3 ply 550 
11 2 ply 2 ply 200 150 





cotton airplane cloths now being ma‘ 
in this country are destined for use 01 
on practice and scout planes. Some id 
of the enormous yardage of airpla! 
fabrics required by the Allies may 
gained from the fact that linen looms 
Belfast, Ireland, and vicinity are w 
ing on orders aggregating 50,000.) 
yards, taking the production of 1™ 
two-thirds of the available looms 





THE WAR DEMAND FOR COTTON DUCK IS INSATIABLE AND TENTAGE IS ONLY ONE OF ITS NUMEROUS USES 
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Two varieties of airplane fabrics are 
being made in this country; one from 
3-80’s, combed Sea Island mercerized 
yarn, weighing 4 ozs. per square yard 
and having 68 threads per inch in both 
warp and filling; the strength test for 
this fabric is not less than 73 lbs. in both 
warp and filling on a sample 12 ins. long 
and 1% in. wide. Another fabric made 
of 2-60’s combed Sea Island mercerized 
yarn is of similar construction, but 
heavier and stronger. 

It is estimated that contracts are be- 
ing placed to meet the requirements for 
about 26,000 planes, and these have been 
distributed among four of five New 
England fine-count mills, most of the 
mercerizing being done by job firms 
Each practice plane requires 170 yds. of 





(Photo, Underwood & Underwood) 


AT WORK ON AIRPLANE WINGS SOME- 
WHERE IN THE UNITED STATES 


{0 in. cloth, or 189 square yards per 
plane. If all of the fabrics were mad¢ 
of 3-80’s, and the contracts extended 
over six months, they would call for the 
production of over 150,000 spindles. The 
life of an airplane in actual use is ex- 
tremely short and this, plus the large 
umber likely to be required, may de- 

nd eventually the production of sev 
eral hundred thousand fine-count 
pil dies. 

Official tests of these new mercerized 
cotton fabrics prove beyond the question 
of a doubt that they can be made with 

factor of safety for strength several 

nes greater than is demanded by the 
ifications. Whether this will result 
a more general use of such fabrics 
all varieties of planes remains to be 
n, but it is a possibility. All airplane 
ics whether of linen or cotton are 
ped” with a special preparation de- 
signed to eliminate stretch. Experi- 
ts are also being made to give fab- 

i fire-resistant treatment. 


lloon fabrics are made of straight 
of straight cotton and in cotton and 
combinations. Silk, it may be 
has proved to be entirely un- 

| for airplane fabric, because under 
n it soon loses its come-back quali- 
Under “fatigue tests” silk and 
act similarly up to a certain point, 
hich the cotton yarn or fabric is 
nged, whereas the silk steadily 
s. If it were not for this short- 
silk, because of its great 

h, its lightness and its long fiber, 
make an ideal airplane fabric. A 
"g ‘bered fabric is of particular ad- 
nt for such uses because it is less 


TEXTILE 
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A FLEET OF AMERICAN PLANES AT SAN DIEGO, CAI 


likely to rip and tear when riddled with 
bullets. 


A UNIQUE SILK AIRPLANE FABRIC 


An extremely unique silk fabric has 
been developed and patented by Mr 
Kaltenbach, of Kaltenbach & Stephens, 
Newark, N. J., and Allentown, Pa., 
which may overcome the known short- 
comings of silk, and may prove superior 
to any airplane fabric produced. pre 
v.ously. This fabric is built up with 
narrow taffeta ribbons, a sufficient num- 
ber of ribbons to form the desired width 
being laid side by side, while ribbons of 
similar construction are then interlaced 
with the ribbon units running at right 
angles to those in the bottom tabric; 
in other words, it is a plain basket 
weave, the units being ribbons instead 
of yarns; these are then basted on a 
plain cloth and subsequently stitched ona 
sewing machine, with the effect that, for 
a fabric made of ribbons an inch wide, 
there is a resultant fabric made up of 
inch squares. A bullet fired through such 
a fabric will produce atear that will ex 
tend no farther than the sides of any 
given square. Such a fabric will stand a 
“fatigue test” as well as any linen or 
mercerized cotton fabric, and it is stated 
that it is 50 per cent lighter and about 
100 per cent stronger than the best met 
cerized cotton airplane cloth 

Naturally, in the equipment of troops 
woolen fabrics play the most important 
part. As a matter of fact, the great 
bulk of purchases by the Quartermas 
ter’s Department through the Committec 
of Supplies of the Council of National 
Defense and the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts has been of wool products. In 
the ope rations of Government purchas 
ing, the Quartermaster’s Department of 
the army has been the brg factor as far 
as wool garments are concerned. Other 
departments, such as the Navy, Marine 
Corps, the Hospital Corps, the Aviation 
Corps and the Red Cross, while adding 
materially to the total, are not to be 
compared in the volume of business 
done with the Quartermaster’s Depart 
ment. 





(Photo. Western Newspaper Union) 


ARTILLERY MEN EQUIPPED WITH GAS MASKS. 
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PRINCIPAL FABRICS BOUGHT 


The large volume of woolen business 
placed for the army has centered round 
four fabrics, namely, 8 to 9-ounct 


shirtings, 16-ounce all-worsted suitings, 
30-ounce melton overcoatings and blank 
ets, All these are khaki-color, a change 
which dates back a number of years to 
the time when indigo blue was the gen 
eral shade demanded for the army. This 
refers to both officers and privates 
MODIFICATIONS OF FABRICS 

While from a general standpoint b« 
fore-the-war fabrics have continued to 
be taken since this country has entered 
into the international struggle, variou 
causes have contributed to bring about 
a modification in construction whic! 
amounts to practically new cloths being 
demanded. Before the war commence: 
all army specifications called for all 
wool fabrics; there was no deviation 
from this rule and there was a decided 
antipathy to the word shoddy in con 
nection with fabrics for the use of Gov 
ernment troops. Officials of the army, 


in much the same way as civilians, have 
had it impressed upon them that the us 
of shoddy or cotton in fabric inter 
fered very seriously with the warmth 
and durability of the cloth. As a cons: 
quence, although repeated attempts had 
been made to demonstrate that a 

dicious admixture of high-grade shoddy 


of a certain percentage would interfer« 


in no way with the wearing qualitit { 
the «desirability of the woolen fa 
nevertheless it was impossible to pe 
suade those who had in charge the pur 
chasing of army equipment that such 


With the entrance of this 


country into war. there was immediate 


was the case 


talk of a change in the qual ty of gx ods 
for the Quartermaster’s Department, but 
it was not for some time that the sul 


ject would even be considered. It w 

probable that those officials who had a 
technical knowledge of wool manufac 
ture were satisfactorily convinced that 
shoddy would not be deleterious if used 
properly, but they feared the criticism 
of civilians and particularly of the pub- 
lic to whom this word was anathema 


THE CLOTH IS WOVEN IN NEW ENGLAND 


MILLS 
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When, however, it became evident 
that the wool situation was to be acute, 
not only from a price standpoint, but 
also on account of scarcity and with the 



























































































propaganda so general for conservatior 

the arguments in favor of a cheaper 

material were listened to, with the final : 
result that certain adulterants were in 

corporated in the specifications, alt! 

in the case of shoddy ficials were 

very careful to see that a more euphoni 


ous term was used and in its place, after 


t 
E 


1+ 10 
ithoug 


long consultation with authorities in 
trade and after innumerable suggest 
he term re-worked wool was generally 
adopted and incorporated in the speci 
fications. In the case of the 


the conservation policy resulted in th¢ 


ENLISTED MAN FIFLD EOUIPMED 


adoption of a cotton-warp fabric in 
place of an all-wool cloth formerly 
used. The 16-ounce all-worsted suiting 


is the only fabric used by the soldier 


in which there has not been a change in 
specifications permitting the use of adul 
terants. Officials decline to consid 
substitutes for this fabric in view 
the hard and constant wear to which t 
suiting is subjected. This is especially 
true of trousering 
EMERGENCY PURCHASES 
The statement that no suiting fabri 


other than all-wool was considered is 


true as far as any purchases with which 
the co-operative w 





olen committee was 
concerned, although it is intimated that 
there were certain emergency orders 
placed in which an inferior cloth was 
substituted. This brings up the point 
that has formed the subject of consid- 
erable discussion, not only in official but 
trade circles regarding the efficiency 
and excellence of fabrics that have been 
furnished the War Department. The 
(Continued on page 437) 
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i—Brig.-Gen. L. D. Tyson, Commanding Division at Camp Sevier, Greenville, 
5. C. [President Knoxville’ Spinning Co. and Knoxville Cotton Mills, 
Knoxville, Tenn.}. 

<—Col. John P. Wood, connected with Quartermaster’s Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Transferred from command of 103d Bngineers [Wm. 
Wood & Co., Pequea Mills, Philadelphia]. 

>—Cuapt. Franklin D’Olier, Quartermaster Corps with Expeditionary Forces in 
France [Franklin D’Olier & Co., Philadelphia]. 


4—Capt. Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., U. 8S. Cavalry [Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, 
i. Site 
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5—2nd Lieut. Wesley G. Greenwood, Ordnance Reserve Corps [Barbour Flax 
Spinning Co., Paterson, N. J.}. : 
6— lst Lieut. HK. Webb, Coast Artillery Corp, now with Anti-Aircraft ae 
lery Expeditionar “> .2es in France [Charles J. Webb & Co., Ph o). 
7—Maj. W. M. Benwarth, Inspector, ee = we [ Vice-President an 
Manager Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co.]. 
8—Col. Ouiney A. Gillmore, 112th Heavy Field Artillery [Coffin & Gillmore, 
Philadelphia }. ! Sesto 
9—Lieut. Nathaniel F. Ayer, U. 8. N. R., Commanding Officer Naval Ac : 
Station, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [President Peis) 
Bleachery and Farwell Mills; Treas. Nyanza Mills and Cynthia Mills}. 
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In Our Country's Service 








1—Col. Millard D. Brown, 109th Infantry [Brown & Bowers; also Treasurer 6—2nd Lieut. C. Harland Lawrence, 303d Infantry [Winthrop Cotton Yarn 
Co., Taunton, Mass.) 


Continental Eiderdown Company, Philadelphia}. 
2—1st Lieut. G. D. Riedel, Aviation Corps [Charles J. Webb & Co., Phila.]. [ee Seeman Revert D. Lebeas, U. 5. MN. B. (Wm. H. Richardson, Phila.) 
$—Ensign Horace T. Greenwood, Jr., U. 8. N. R. [Globe Dye Wks., Phila.). ~, .. Hestile Banding Co, Palladiphisl. 
4—Sergt. Rutledge S. Goldthwait, Coast Artillery [Pennsylvania Textile Co., 9—Lieut. W. C. Steele, Gaasiemaater Cerne [Smythfield Export Co., Phila.] 
Central Falls, R. 1.) 10—Lieut. Harry A. Street, Quartermaster Corps, Equipment Division [John 
5—Arnold Kreusler, 104th Machine Gun Battalion [W. H. Duval & Co., N. Y.]. F, Street & Co., Providence]. 
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The Future of Manufactures in Our Export Trade 


HE manufacturers of the United 
States will at the end of the war 
face a very grave responsibility, both to 
themselves and to the country. That 
duty will be to determine whether the 
United States shall retain its place 
among the leaders in world export 
trade 
We are ro longer in position to re- 
tain our rank as an exporter of food- 
stuffs, for which the world has sent its 
ships and money to our doors. With 
all the recent urgency for self-denial in 
order that we may send foodstuffs to 
our Allies in Europe the quantity of 
food being exported has steadily fallen, 
and will continue to fall. Exports of 
wheat in the ten months of 1917 are 
about 98 million bushels, against 180 
millions in the same months of 1915. 
Corn, of which we have large quantities, 
Ww cannot persuade our European 
friends eat, and we seldom export 
as much as 2 per cent of our enormous 
croft Mr. Hoover pleads for meatless 
days in order to be able to send a sur 
plus of meats to the boys in the trenches, 
and his pleadings are helped by the high 


prices which our dealers ask, yet the 


A 
quantity which we were able to squeez« 
he f 


ut in the 


iscal year 1917 was less than 


one-half that which we voluntarily ex 
rte the form { beef and beet 
cattle a decade ago. The Department 
f Agriculture ‘reports the number of 
attle, other than milch cows, in 1917, 


41 millions, against more than 51 
ions a decade ago, and the number 
of sheep but 48 millions, against 62 
nillions in 1902. Stimulate our cotton 
production as we may, the share of our 





product which we sent out of the coun 


in 1917 is less than 45 per cent, 
igainst an average of 66 per cent a few 
s ago, and we have no other class 


raw material to spare for exporta 
[he share which foodstuffs form 

ur exports has fallen from more 

50 per cent to less than 20 per cent, 

raw manufacturing material, which 

ned in the 70’s over 50 per cent of 


exports, was in 1913 but 30 per cent 


EXPORTS DECREASE RAPIDLY 
e di f our activity as an ex 
porter of foodstuffs and raw material 


ther than cotton is past. The special 
pleadings of the Government, coupled 
with our own self-denial, may possibly 
keep up our meat and wheat exports 


+ 


at their present level until the end of 
the war, but no longer, and the reaction 
which will follow the long strain upon 

resources in that line will bring the 
exportable surplus material of this 
ter to an even lower point than 
vefore the war, when we were exporting 
less than 20 per cent of our wheat and 
2 per cent of our corn. The value of 
our meat and live cattle exported has 
f even at the present high prices, 
but about one-half that of a few 
years ag Food exports from the 
United States fell off $100,000,000 > in 
the period between 1900 and 1914, while 
food imported into the country increased 
more than $250,000,000 in the same time, 





d the value of foodstuffs imported in 
1914 wa more than the value 
food in that year. Food- 
uffs f per cent of our ex 
[ cent in 1890, 22 pet 
cent j 18 per cent in 1914, 





i year With all the 

and high prices offered out 
ners in 1917 they produced only 
about 6 bushels of wheat for each citi 
ze f the United States, while 20 years 








e pr duct was 10 bushels 


Responsibility for Retaining Leadership of 


United States in Export Trade Is Enormous 
By O. P. Austin, Statistician of the National City Bank 


The fact is that we have passed the 
stage in our national history in which 
we can have any considerable surplus 
of natural products other than cotton. 
Our population doubled in the period 
1880-1915, and at the same rate of 
growth will be 200 millions in 1950. We 
may be able to so’ intensify the produc- 
tion of our acres as to supply bread and 
meat for this increased population, but 
we shall have to bring from abroad 
vast quantities of other material for 
food and manufacturing. We have 
prided ourselves upon the fact that our 
exports far exceeded our imports, but 
the fact is that our imports in 1917 
were more than the total exports in 
1914, the latest normal year. Imports 
have doubled in value since 1909 and 
trebled since 1901. And this is not due 
to war conditions, for they more than 
doubled in the ten years preceding the 
war. Our imports of tropical and sub- 
tropical material into continental United 
States in 1917 were more than $1,500,- 
000,000 
MANUFACTURED EXPORTS MUST INCREAS] 

How are we to pay for this vast 
and constantly increasing quantity of 
material which we are requiring from 
abroad? Clearly, there is but one 
answer to this question, we must in- 
crease our exportation of manufac- 
tures. And why not? We have since 
the war shown our ability to increase 
our output of certain lines of manu- 
factures at a tremendously rapid rate 
We doubled our exports of manufac- 
tures in the eight years preceding the 
war, and then nearly quadrupled them 
in the three years of the war. Th 
value of our manufactures exported in 
1917 was about four times as much as 
in 1914 and nine times as much as in 
1900. We astonished the world, and in 
fact astonished ourselves with the ability 
we have shown not only to expand our 
exports at a startling rate of increase, 
but so to transform our factories as to 
make with phenomenal speed and ac 
curacy classes of material entirely dif 
ferent from those which the factories 
were built to produce. 

And this discovery of an ability to 





make goods to suit the demands of 
special markets and turn them out 
promptly and in good form may be the 
most valuable lesson of the war and 
may be of much greater money value 
to our manufacturers than all of their 
great war profits. Prior to the war 
munitions formed but an _ extremely 
smal] factor in our manufacturing and 
exportations, and this was true also of 
chemicals, firearms and many other ma- 
terials of which the exports now run 
into the hundreds of millions. Chemi- 
cals exported in 1917 were seven times 
as much as in the year before the war, 
firearms 27 times as much, and explo- 
sives 120 times as much as in 1914. Ina 
comparatively short time we so trans- 
formed our factories from the produc- 
tion of peace materials to those of war 
as to increase the exportation of chemi 
cals, firearms, explosives and empty 
shells from 37 million dollars in 1914 to 
1,346 millions, or 36 times as much in 


value, in 1917, and this did not apply to 
war munitions exclusively, for iron and 
steel manufactures increased from $250,- 
000,000 in 1914 to $1,129,000,000 in 1917. 
Do not all these wonderful developments 
in manufacturing for the export trade 
show that the manufacturers of the 
United States have undreamed-of ability 
to buckle on the sword and go out and 
fight for world supremacy in the ex- 
port trade in manufactures, just as we 
have formerly held that rank in the ex- 
portation of natural products? 

What are the classes of manufacture 
in which we are best equipped to make 
the fight for expansion of our trade? 
There are two ways of answering that 
question, first by determining the kind 
of manufactures which the world buys, 
and second by finding out what of these 
popular classes of manufactures we can 
successfully produce in competition with 
those countries which have been supply- 
ing them. 

The classes of manufactured goods 
which the world chiefly buys are cotton 
and woolen manufactures, iron and 
steel, machinery, agricultural implements 


(Continued on page 137) 


Our Textile Machinery Export Trade 


A New Business Stimulated by War— 
China and Japan the Largest Buyers 


HIS country has never been re- 
garded in world trade as an im- 
portant factor in the textile machinery 
business. England has held the premier 
position as a producer and exporter of 
this class of machinery ever since tex- 
tiles became a factory industry. Ger- 
many and France have given her con- 
siderable competition in certain lines, 
but their combined exports have fallen 
far short of those of Great Britain. Un- 
til 1916, the only textile machinery ex- 
ported from this country was of a spe- 
cial character. Since the war started a 
steadily increasing part of the equipment 
of English and French machinists has 
been taken for war uses, and the de- 
crease in England’s exports of textile 
machinery has been fully 50 per cent; 
the total for the six months ending June 
30, 1917, being only 26,155 tons, valued 
at about $10,000,000. The value of these 
exports is not much smaller than for a 


similar pre-war period owing to the 
enormous advance in machinery prices, 
these frequently being 200 to 300 pe: 
cent higher than in 1914. , 

PART OF ENGLAND’S LOSS IS OUR GAIN 

It was not until last year that our 
textile machinery builders commenced t 
feel in a large way the foreign demand 
due to the inability of England, France 
and Germany to supply the needs of 
textile manufacturers in other lands 
Within the year 1917 domestic builders 
of cotton machinery alone have filled or 
booked orders aggregating a value of 
about $5,000,000, this covering about 
350,000 spindles and compleméntary ma 
chinery. The bulk of these orders have 
come from China and Japan and all but 
50,000 spindles are said to have been 
furnished by one firm, the Saco-Lowell 
Shops. While comparatively few of th: 
foreign contracts have called for any- 

(Continued on page 163) 


AN AMERICAN TEXTILE MILL IN CHINA. PLANT OF YU YUEN TEXTILE ©O., LTD., TIENTSIN 
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HE Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce was 
established in 1901 to serve the govern- 
ment and the people, and it was deemed 
advisable to establish, among many 
other lines of an investigational nature, 
a section devoted to the determination 
of the properties of textile materials 
and the factors influencing those prop- 
erties. 

In its relation to the government the 
section has, upon request, supplied in- 
formation regarding the structure and 
design of fabrics which would be most 
efficient for the particular use for which 
they were intended. This information 
is usually supplied in the form of speci- 
fications for the purchasing and for the 
adequate inspection of such materials. 
These activities have been confined 
principally to the new military fabrics. 

The testing and inspection of the de- 
livered material has been confined to 
the settlement of disputes which have 
arisen between the manufacturer and 
the government, and to the materials 
purchased by the General Supply Com- 
mittee, the Post Office Department, and 
the Indian Office of the Government. 

PUBLIC ACTIVITIES OF PLANT 

The relation of the section to the 

people has been much the same as to 


the government. Upon the payment of 


a nominal fee, tests are made upon sub- 
mitted material, according to the gen- 
erally accepted practice or according to 
any specific method which might be de- 


Valuable Research Work on New Fabrics 
Description of Improved Testing Methods 


By E. Dean Walen, Chief of Textile Department, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 


ture of the work, it is thought advisable 

to discuss briefly the methods of de- 

termining the properties of textile ma- 

terial and the value attached to the de- 

termination of these properties. 
METHOD OF ANALYSIS 

The conventional analysis of a textile 
material of a fabric nature has been 
to determine, by dissection, the weave 
structure, count, twist and ply of yarns, 
and the kind of fiber used. This pro- 
cedure is usually carried out in the cus- 
tomary commercial manner and there 
is no ‘need for amplification, excepting 
as these determinations apply to par- 
ticularly exacting conditions, such as 
are attendant upon the settlement of 
controversies; in such cases more care- 
ful measurements of the values involv 
ing weight and length are made, as will 
be described later. 

The properties of textile materials 
may be divided for purposes of clarity 
into three classes: I, physical; II, mi 
croscopical; III, chemical. 


I PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


It is highly desirable that the physical 
properties of textile materials be de 
termined from specimens whose mois- 
ture content has reached a state of equi- 


librium with that of a constant and 





WEST LABORATORY, CONTAINING TEXTILE DEPT., BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


sired. It is usually desired that the 
party submitting the sample state spe- 
cifically the tests wanted and the terms 
in which the report should be given. 
When no specific information is given, 
the bureau reserves the right to make 
whatever tests it deems advisable, con- 
sidering the use to which the fabric is 
to be put. The information regarding 
methods of tests, their value and fac- 
tors influencing the results is supplied, 
whenever feasible, free of charge. 
Several years ago the bureau adopted 
the policy of holding an annual textile 
nference with the view of stimulating 
interest in obtaining exact information 
rding the properties of textile ma- 
us. The last conference was very 
teresting and instructive, and it is 
ipated that the proceedings can be 
published as soon as the urgent needs 
: military can be satisfied. 
is further anticipated that the im- 
given the need of textile testing 
¢ the present crisis will have the 
of making the section of more 
Value to the government and general: 
public than heretofore. 
In order that the reader may have 
a more comprehensive -view of the na- 





known atmospheric condition. The 
reason for stich a procedure is justified 
when it is considered that all animal 
and vegetable matter absorbs moisture 
in varying amounts, depending upon the 
kind and condition of the fibers and 
the atmospheric condition. The mois- 
ture content has a very marked effect 
on the absolute value of its other phys- 
ical properties. 

The method used consists of exposing 
the material in an atmosphere of 65 
per cent. relative humidity and 70 de- 
grees Fahrenheit (which may be con- 
sidered as a standard atmosphere) for 
a period of about three hours, and test- 
ing at the end of that time in the same 
atmosphere. This particular condition 
of atmosphere was chosen because it 
is an average of a number of years 
for the Atlantic coast states. For the 
more exact results, successive weighings 
are made until the samples show no 
further change in weight. At the end 
of that time they are essentially in equi- 
librium with the atmosphere. 

For practical purposes it is feasible 
to test at any degree of humidity and 
temperature, provided these values are 
corrected to approximate the conditions 


of a standard moisture content. It is 
very difficult to correct these values 
with a desirable degree of exactitude. 
The objection to, this procedure is that 
the ability of different samples to ab- 
sorb varying amounts of moisture is a 
distinct characteristic, and that any 
method which does not allow the ma- 
terial to take on moisture according to 
its own law, eliminates that inherent 
property and its attendant effect on the 
other properties. 
ASCERTAINING WEIGHT 

The weight is ascertained by expos 
ing several samples of convenient size, 
and representative of the entire piece, 
to a standard atmosphere for a suf- 
ficient period and weighing on a bal- 
ance having the requisite sensitivity 
It is customary to weigh on an analyti 
cal balance or especially calibrated bal 
ance of the same sensitivity 
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War Testing of Textiles by Bureau of Standards 


rather difficult to determine, as, pre- 
sumably, the true length is that length 
when the material is perfectly straight 
and under no tension. The commercial 
method of reeling yarns and measuring 
fabrics is usually followed. 

For the more exact measurement of 
the length of yarns, the following 
method is used: The yarn is submitted 


to constant increments of loads, and 
the extensions plotted against the load 
necessary to produce the stretch. It is 


assumed that the yarn is straight when 
this curve follows a straight line ratio, 
and the length under no tension or load 
is obtained by prolonging this portion 
of the curve to intersect the no-load co- 
ordinate. This gives the length of the 
yarn when straight and under no ten- 


sion 


This method is particularly applicable 


to‘ the accurate determination of 
‘crimp.” The term crimp is defined as 
the difference in length between the 
fabric and the yarn when removed and 
perfectly straight The usual method 
of determining crimp is to stretch the 
varn until it appears to be straight. The 
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Textiles in Present War- 


The Vast Quantities of Textiles Required 


LENGTH DIFFICULT TO DETERMINE 
The length of a yarn or fabric is 
: 
: 
Novel Uses for 
By J. A. Hunter, Regular English Correspondent 


XPERIENCE gave some warrant for 

thinking that modern wars differed 
from each other in their textile aspects 
rather in the quantity than in the qual- 
ity of the goods demanded. Knowing 
the climate to be fought in and the 
probable number of the men engaged, 
a military administrator could map out 


from his foreknowledge exactly what 
the troops would require. Upon this 
basis the limited stock of stores pre- 


pared for the present war was obviously 
compiled, but it cannot be said that sub- 
sequent requirements have been simply 
in arithmetical progression, rising with 
the number of men employed. 
Evidently the demand for textiles has 
been influenced by the strategy of the 
campaigns. The strategy has under- 
gone changes, surprise after surprise 
has been unfolded, and if note is taken 
of some of them it is purely with a 
view to showing the necessity of hav 
ing behind the forces in the field a tex 
tile industry large and adaptable enough 
to minister to their exact requirements 
TEXTILES WON THE GAS ATTACKS 
The first to be mentioned is a sur- 
prise, perhaps greater than any in the 
history of warfare, that was. en- 
countered at the second battle of Ypres 
This was the first occasion of the use 
of the new villainy, poison gas. Clouds 
of greenish asphyxiating gas floated 
down to the lines held by French, Ter 
ritorial, Canadian and British troops 
and the men had nothing to save their 
lungs and their lives. The best they 
could do was to breathe through a 
woolen sock steeped in urine and for 
a few fateful days, until a more ef- 
ficient safeguard could be brought out 
from England, the men had nothing 
better. Then the Haldane respirator 
came; a muslin muzzle with a wad of 
cotton wool impregnated with photo- 
graphic fixing salt, or hypo. The re- 
spirator was not good enough to be 
retained indefinitely in use, but the con- 
fidence that it gave and the protection 
it afforded saved civilization from being 
overridden by the foe. It was fol- 
lowed by an improved appliance, 2 
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woven hood which in the course of 
gradual improvement developed into the 
“P. H.” helmet, fitted with mica win 
dows and a breathing tube This in 
turn has been superseded by a box re- 
spirator of which thé only textile parts 
are the small piece of balloon cloth 
forming the mask and the elastic web 
for securing the mask to the face. The 
case is as clear a one as will be found 
of a strategiccl surprise requiring to be 
combated by woven fabrics and chem- 
icals, and there was never better cause 


to bless the quickness and skill that sup- 
plied the want 
MYRIADS OF 


TUTE SANDBAGS 


It is safe to say that nobody foresaw 


how much and how long this would 
be a war of trenches Nobody reck- 
oned upon earthworks of over a thou- 
sand miles frontage with parapet and 


parados, elbow rest splinter proofs, 
revetments and emplacements built up 
mainly of earth shoveled into sand- 


bags. The Germans and their friends 
have made bags of many materials, but 
for the Allies the war in this respect 
has been a war of jute. The ability 
to turn out bags by the -myriad has 
meant salvation to those who had to 
man the breastworks in the wet part 


of Flanders, where of necessity cover 
had to be constructed ground. 
Strategy prompted entrenchment tac- 


tics and counter-strategy suggested the 


ibove 


camouflage of gun positions and the 
concealment of the trace of trenches 
from overhead and from frontal view. 


It is no secret that painted canvas has 
been upon both sides, and was 
chosen by the Germans to disguise- the 
white cement of their Hindenburg line. 
This employment upon a large scale is 
a new feature of warfare and joined 
to all the jute, linen and cotton canvas 
taken for tents, buckets, corn sacks, 
baths, ground sheets, tarpaulins, nose 
bags, etc., the amount gives impressive 
testimony to the importance of textiles. 

A new strategy brought in the aero- 
plane in inconceivable numbers and this 
development in a field far wide of tex- 

(Continued on page 165) 
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Functions of Council of National Defense 


VERY industry that has dealings 
with the Council of National De- 
fense, is evidently much at sea as to 
the organization of the Council, the du- 
ties of the various divisions and ex- 
perts and it is the purpose of this article, 
in so far as it is humanly possible, to 
clearly outline the duties of the recently 
organized War Service Committees, the 
relation of the textile experts to the 
Council, the way in which contracts are 
handled and such other matters as in- 
quiries have shown are bothering the 
trade. Perhaps there is no better way of 
handling this subject than by a series 
of questions which have been submitted 
from time to time to the TexTrLE WorLp 
JOURNAL. 
THE GENESIS OF A WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 

What is a War Service Committee and 
what are its duties? It would doubtless 
be well in answering this question to go 
backward a bit, to point out what the 
trade is well aware of, namely, that when 
the war first broke out the Council offi- 
cials asked certain individuals, experts in 
their own lines, to come to Washington 
and advise them on various matters. As 
time went on and the tremendous propo- 
sition of supplying materials, raw and 
finished, loomed up, more and more men 
were asked to come to Washington. 
These men were grouped finally to- 
gether and were formed into various 
committees, the duties of which were to 
gather statistics as to the output of var- 
ious mills, to advise on contracts, and as 
has now developed in the hearings be- 
fore the Military Committee of the 
Senate, to actually do everything in the 
way of drawing up a contract but sign- 
ing it, this being delegated to the Gov- 
ernment official who is responsible for 
payments. 

As has been reiterated so many times 
a situation grew up, in every line of in- 
dustry, where a man was advising the 
Government on certain contracts when 
the firm with which he was connected, 
or might even own, was bidding. There 
is no assumption in Washington that 
these men were doing anything wrong 
and yet it easily can be seen that this 
was anything but a healthy situation, 
ethically or politically. So as things 
progressed Congressmen began to pry 
into the situation until it was seen by 
officials of the Council of National De- 
fense that the matter would have to be 
cleared up. It was therefore decided 
that these committees would have to be 
dissolved. When this was done, in 
order to show the country that it was a 
case of necessity, the Council gave out 
an official statement, in which it said in 
part: 

THE COUNCIL’s EXPLANATION 

“These committees have given faith- 
ful, patriotic, and invaluable assistance 
to their country. Many of the indi- 
vwluals serving on them have done so 
only at great personal and financial sac- 
rifice. The thanks of the entire coun- 
try is due to these men who unhesitat- 
ingly and unselfishly responded to the 
Government’s appeal for aid. 

“ Technically, however, this necessary 
emergency machinery set up by the 
Council was not in the administrative 
sense ideal as a means of making per- 
manent the mobilization of industry in 
a democracy at war. Practically it was 
effective, but the committees were placed 
before the public in a position unfair 
both to themselves and to the Govern- 
ment. The Council and its War Indus- 
tries Board, after giving this matter 
serious thought for some weeks, have 
concluded that it is now possible to ar- 
range for meeting the Government’s 
needs through the appointment of high- 


Duties of Its Divisions and Experts— 
Operation of Its Purchasing Machinery 


(By Our Regular 


ly qualified individuals as Government 
employes and expert advisers, and also 
to meet the needs of industry as well 
as to assist the Government by repre- 
sentative committees created not by the 
Government but by the industries them- 
selves. 


“It therefore has become feasible to 
discontinue the embarrassing situation 
wherein the members of the present 
committees are apparently called upon 
to act both as Government agents or 
advisers and at the same time as repre- 
sentatives of the industries. In dis- 
solving the present co-operative com- 
mittees of industry, which were ap- 
pointed by and under the direction of 
the Council, the action is taken only 
with the highest praise and thanks for 
their splendid and indispensable work 
and at the same time with the hope 
that representative committees of the 
industry will be formed by the indus- 
tries themselves at the earliest possible 
moment. The establishment of such 
committees, formed so as to entitle them 
to speak for their entire industries, will 
render immediately available valuable 
sources of information upon which the 
Government can draw in connection 
with the countless business and indus- 
trial problems attendant upon the con- 
duct of the work necessary for the 
prosecution of the war.” 


Speaking on the subject of the old 
co-operative committees and the new 
War Service Committees, W. S. Gif- 
ford, Director of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, told delegates to the 
War Service Conference held recently 
in Washington under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, that the co-operative 
committees which have been dissolved 
had played an important part in assist- 
ing the Government to organize for the 
war. He paid a high tribute to their 
faithful and unselfish work, but he 
pointed out that it had become apparent 
that it would be advisable to have the 
industries themselves name committees 
which should do some of the work 
which had been done by the Council's 
committees. 


Coming down now to the question, 
what is a War Service Committee and 
what are its duties? As stated in the 
announcement sent out by the Council 
when the old co-operative committees 
were dissolved, the desire was expressed 
that the industries themselves should 
appoint committees and it seemed alto- 
gether fitting and proper that officials 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which is probably in 
closer touch with commercial and indus- 
trial organizations, than any one other 
organization in the United States, volun- 
teered to do what it could to help this 
work along. Conferences were held 
almost daily between officials of the 
Council of National Defense and the 
National Chamber, culminating in a 
meeting held in Washington in Decem- 
ber of the chairmen and members of 
many of these new War Service Com- 
mittees. The functions of these commit- 
tees were perhaps better outlined at this 
meeting than anywhere alse and con- 
tained in a resolution passed was the fol- 
lowing: 

“The War Service Committees will 
take up with concerns in their respec- 
tive industries the needs of the Govern- 
ment, and determine how and where, 


Washington Correspondent) 


in their judgment, the work can best 
be done. 

“The War Service Committees will 
sift such data and recommend to the 
Industrial Representative (George N. 
Peek) or other government agencies 
various concerns, having in mind their 
financial standing, their ability to per- 
form and the local industrial conditions. 

“The War Service Committees will 
act as a: clearing house for available 
plant capacity, notifying the Govern- 
ment thereof, in order that needless ex- 
penditures for additional plants, and 
equipment may, as far as possible, be 
avoided. 

“The War Service Committees will, 
at the request of the Government, 
render any further service in which 
they can be helpful in working out 
problems of the Government. 

“The object is to give the Govern- 
ment the benefit of the suggestions and 
advice of the industries involved, as it 
is believed that the work of the Indus- 
trial Representative or other Govern- 
ment agencies can be facilitated by a 
knowledge of the plants ascertained 
through the assistance of men actively 
identified with the respective industries. 

“These committees should be ready 
at all times to meet with any of the 
departments of the government when- 
ever their advice is desired, to discuss 


questions affecting the industry raised 
by the war needs of the government. 
The committees might also, on their 
own initiative, present to the govern- 
ment questions which call for consider- 
ation.” 

The War Service committees, al- 
though the matter does not yet seem to 
be entirely understood, have been ap- 
pointed by the various associations of 
the various industries. | Sometimes 
these committees have been appointed 
at the large conventions, again they 
have been appointed by the president of 
an association after conference with 
other leaders in the same field. Their 
duty, in short, is for the giving of in- 
formation, and not advice, as was the 
case with the cooperative committees. 
This, then, should answer the question 
as to what the new committees are and 
their duties. 


BUSINESS MAN MAY ADVISE UNDER OATH 


Another matter that has apparently 
been bothering the trade is whether a 
man may be a member of a War Serv- 
ice Committee and also an expert ad- 
viser to the officials of the Council. 
The definite answer to this question 
from officials is that there is nothing to 
prevent this. There is the very definite 
provision, however, in making this 
statement, that the man, as an expert 
adviser, must take oath that he has no 
interest in any contract on which he 
may be called upon to give advice. 
Only under such an arrangement, 
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The Work of a Co-operating Committee 


Wool Men Anticipated War Emergency— 
Services Rendered by Industry’s Experts 


By Winthrop L. Marvin, Secretary and Treasurer, National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers 


E ARLY in December the resigna- 
tions of the members of the 
Joint Committee of Wool Manufactur- 
ers co-operating with the Council of 
National Defense were sent to Julius 
Rosenwald, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Supplies of the War Industries 
Board in Washington. Thus eight 
months of active work on behalf of 
the industry for the government were 
completed by this committee, which was 
one of the very first to offer its serv- 
ices to the nation before our entrance 
into the war with Germany. The initia- 
tive in the formation of this commit- 
tee had been taken at a special meet- 
ing of the members of the Woolen 
Goods Exchange, following the annual 
meeting of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers in New York City 
on Feb. 7, 1917. The manufacturers 
present at the session of the Exchange 
unanimously voted to invite Colonel 
John P. Wood, President of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers, in co-operation with Herbert E. 
Peabody, President of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers, to appoint a joint com- 
mittee to arrange as fully as possible 
for concerted action by the wool manu- 
facturers of the country in furnishing 
the military fabrics that would be needed 
in the war. The desire was expressed 
that Colonel Wood should be the Chair- 
man of this committee, which as duly 
organized, was as follows: 
PERSONNEL OF COMMITTEE 

Colonel John P. Wood of Philadel- 
phia, Chairman. 

Nathaniel Stevens, president of M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Company of North 
Andover, Mass. 


George C. Hetzel, president of the 
George C. Hetzel Co. of Chester, Pa. 

Robert T. Francis, of the Pontoosuc 
Woolen Manufacturing Company, New 
York City. 

Moses L. Shuttleworth, agent of the 
Washington Mills of the American 
Woolen Company, Lawrence, Mass. 

Charles H. Wilson, of James and 
E. H. Wilson, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Spaulding Bartlett, treasurer of S 
Slater & Sons, Inc., Webster, Mass. 

Subsequently there were added t 
the committee Messrs. Francis R. Mas 
ters of Lawrence & Company, New 
York City; Frederick R. Edington of 
the American Woolen Company of Bos 
ton, and C. Brooks Stevens, treasurer 
of the United States Bunting Compan; 
of Lowell, Mass. Thus long befor: 
Congress declared war on the Germa: 
Imperial government a committee au 
thoritatively representing the wo 
manufacturers was ready for service. 

The Council of National Defense w: 
duly notified, and on Friday, March 3 
the committee met in preliminary co! 
ference with Julius Rosenwald an 
Charles Eisenman of-the Committee « 
Supplies in Washington. A_ gener 
understanding of what was expected « 
the committee was then secured fro 
Mr. Rosenwald and Mr. Eisenman. 
statement of the wool consumption « 
the country and other data of curre' 
interest were presented, and it w 
arranged that the committee shou'! 
furnish certain other information, 
required. On April 2 the members 
the manufacturers’ committee receiv 
this letter from Mr. Eisenman: 

“T am pleased to inform you that 
(Continued on page 169) 
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After-the-War Prospects In England 


An English View of the Trade Outlook 
Much Cheap German Trade Unattractive 


By J. A. Hunter, Regular English Correspondent of TexT1LE Worip JouRNAL 


ee plans for after-the-war 

trade are felt to be not worth 
making by men who neither know what 
the market will demand when the war 
stops, nor what there will be to make 
goods with. It is believed in some 
English quarters that for months after 
the war, conditions will be so like those 
at present obtaining as to be nearly in- 
distinguishable. Demand will not be for 
army goods, but for staples that in prac- 
tical effect will be the same as army 
goods in their plainness and uniformity. 
The probability that the fabrics will have 
to be made out of government material 
and be marketed at controlled prices is 
too strong to be ignored, and in that 
case the manufacturer will still find him- 
self doing very much as he is told. 

An elaborate official scheme is being 
drawn up for the release of labor from 
the colors on demobilization, and upon 
present appearances it would seem that 
an employer will have a task to satisfy 
the authorities that he is competent to 
maintain in work the man for whom he 
asks. The employer’s convictions upon 
that point will not necessarily be enough, 
as there are officials to satisfy and also 
a board of economists who have to cer- 
tify to the prospects of a trade before 
an enlisted man can be entrusted to the 
keeping of men of business. It can be 
assumed that the safety precautions will 
not be permitted to clog progress beyond 
a certain degree, but in regard to help 
all is not plain sailing. 

RENEWAL OF MACHINERY AND PLANTS 

The conditions of machinery cannot 
be exactly foreseen, for this is a matter 
contingent upon the duration of the war. 
The longer war lasts the more run down 
machinery will become, for all pre-war 
standards of maintenance and renewal 
have been neglected. Machines due for 
scrapping at any time in the last three 
years are working still and breakdowns 
have been repaired by patchwork. The 
order books of machine makers at the 
present time are proof enough of the 
size and strength of the demand, and 
buyers know that for two or three 
years following peace any purchases of 
machinery will be at high prices and any 
extensions of buildings will cost money. 
At the same time it is not known that 
the uncommonly high outlays will prove 
an effective deterrent. 

Circumstances vary, but in an import- 
ant number of cases manufacturers have 
had their normal operations blotted out 
for a period of years, and when both 
the war and the immediate peace flurry 
are over they will have to make a fresh 
start. Not all of them will be able to 
go back to their old lines of trade. 
There is no serious likelihood, for in- 
stance, that business with German 
markets will ever be the same again, and 
in a few cases the quantity of surplus 
government stores remaining when the 
war is over will drive manufacturers 
afield. Men will be limited by the nature 
f their machinery, and, allowing that 
little new plant can be introduced, there 
remains the question of what is to be 
lone with the old. 

WILL BE SLOW TO TAKE UP FANCIES 

Is the spinner to go back to his old 
ange of qualities and of counts? The 
juestion is of particular force to those 
n the less standardized branches of 
trade, and granting always that he can 
ret work on fewer numbers and in 
ewer counts, the worsted spinner will 

elcome relief from the _ recurrent 
hanges which add so much to his re- 
ponsibilities. The huge war contracts 

r the production of a single article 
have given him a taste for simplicity. 
Jpon the whole it is to be believed that 
(he worsted weaving manufacturer will 


find all the employment he requires in 
cloths of few qualities, and so long as 
that is so the spinner’s course should be 
straight. Ultimately the old ques- 
tion will confront the manufacturer: 
Whether to stick to plains and plain- 
fancies, or to re-enter the high fancy 
field with its small quantities to a pat- 
tern, its extravagant cost in designing, 
pattern-making and selling. 
Presumably no man ever went into 
fancies who was satisfied with the 
margin he could make upon plains. Just 
because so many people can make them 
the prices of plains are kept low. The 
time for fancies will come again, but 
while the going is good enough the 
expenses of that trade will be shirked. 
The number of exclusive designs, the 
unnecessary abundance of colorings and 
the disregard of mill economy shown in 
so much of the designing done for the 
highest class worsted and tweed trades 
are the gradual accretion of the pro- 
cesses of competition. Indulgence in 
these luxuries has been compulsorily 
checked during the war and so long as 
a proportion of business is to be had 
in plains at a remunerative price busi- 
ness in fancies will be less sought after. 
The logic applies all round to the fancy 
trades in general and is of least force 
in relation to the semi-fancies, or goods 
closest to plains. An approach to the 
pre-war variety of products will only 
come when competition forces it and this 


will be with the arrival of bad trade. 

There have been expectations of a 
permanently larger trade for British 
manufacturers through the capture of 
markets hitherto held by German goods, 
and the development along Continental 
lines of cotton waste spinning, worsted 
mule spinning and specialty finishing. 
That hope, never as robust in manufac- 
turers as among outsiders, is no stronger 
than it. was. There are few lines of 
German business that Englishmen would 
care to take as long as sale can be found 
for goods of their own type and it is 
not clear that this amount would bal- 
ance the loss of exports to Germany. 
The possibilities have not had a chance 
to demonstrate themselves fully during 
the war, and, given opportunity to get 
labor and machines, with suitable tariff 
protection, there certainly are weaving 
and knitting trades that can be estab- 
lished in England. Cheap German trade 
is the least wanted of any, but bigger 
efforts will be made to get hold of busi- 
ness in articles fetching higher prices, 
and, in point of fact, machines have been 
put down with that object. In truth it 
is not German, but British business that 
the British manufacturer is thinking 
about, and although he will detest 
German competition still more in the 
future than in the past, there are few 
manufacturers who would grudge the 
enemy the restoration of most of the 
business he used to do. 


Textile Industry and Disabled Soldiers 
Offers Meager Field for Their Re-education 


—Can Use Those Having Textile Experience 
By Eugene Szepesi 


Of all industrial occupations none requires such complete control of 
physical faculties as the textile industry. The nimbleness of fingers necessary 
for weaving and spinning operations bans the man with crippled arm from 


earning a reasonable wage. 


All operations require almost constant standing. 


Noise of machinery makes a textile mill an unfit place for the man suffering 


from shell shock. 


UR entrance into the European war 
brings into prominence one of 
the most important economical after- 
effects of this conflict—the care and re- 
education of the disabled soldier. To 
prevent these victims of the war from 
becoming a burden to themselves as 
well as to the nation at large, definite 
steps have been taken by our Allies to 
refit them for renewed industrial use- 
fulness. This problem has received by 
the allied governments a careful and 
constant study. 

During May of the past year, an 
Inter-Allied Conference was held in 
Paris for the purpose of devising 
methods, investigating possibilities for 
reclaiming and re-educating the crip- 
pled soldiers, and at the same time a 
careful survey was taken of all indus- 
tries: How far they may be able to 
assimilate the disabled soldiers, offer 
satisfactory living to them, and not hin- 
der the development of the industry. 

SOLVING THE PROBLEM ABROAD 

Monsieur de Paeuw, of Belgium, who 
was one of the leaders of this Inter- 
Allied Conference, has made a very 
careful investigation, and has come to 
the conclusion that the best method of 
taking care of the problem would be to 
have the disabled soldiers receive the 
assistance of a capable and competent 
industrial educational board which will 
carefully investigate the nature of in- 
juries, the individual ability, mentality, 





and education of the worker, and pro- 
pose a re-education on industrial lines 
where his efficiency will be not less 
than 80 per cent of the normal worker. 

It has also been accepted as a false 
procedure to attempt the re-education 
of the worker in new industrial lines 
unless his injuries prevent him entirely 
from pursuing his work in the pre-war 
occupation. 

In assigning the worker to an indus- 
trial branch for re-education, his handi- 
caps are carefully analyzed by such 
boards. Dr. Amar of Paris, in his ex- 
perimental laboratory, has made care- 
ful tests of how far mechanical means 
are capable of substituting the lost arms 
or limbs of the worker in industrial 
occupations. The instruments devised 
by him are indeed ingenious. However, 
they have not yet proven their practical 
value, and little hope is given to the 
possibility of devising mechanical in- 
struments suitable for use in industries 
where the nimbleness of the fingers is 
of primary importance. These instru- 
ments are too complicated and get out 
of order too frequently. Strictly speak 
ing, their application has not yet out- 
grown the laboratory experimental 
stage. 

The investigators for the various al- 
lied governments have found the fol- 
lowing branches of industry the most 
suitable for the seriously ~ crippled: 
Carpentry, basket-making, tinsmithing, 


book-keping, leather work, shoemak- 
ing, drawing and_= surveying, brush- 
making, cooperage; also such occupa- 
tions as watchmen, door attendants, 
janitors and kindred jobs suitable for 
a crippled person. 

In Great Britain, municipal schools 


at Leeds, Leicester, Rochdale and 
Blackburn have opened classes fot 
abled soldiers to refit them for the tex 
tile occupations, but, judging from the 
available data, the experiment has not 
proved successful. 

A careful rechecking of the physical 
qualifications demanded in practically 
all occupations of the textile industry 


brings out forcibly the fact that the 
nimbleness of the fingers, the perfect 
control of arms and of the legs are on 
of the most important requirements 
Textile occupations that will ensure a 
living for a grown-up man, all requir: 
the perfect control of these member 
of the body. A one-armed person may 
be employed in the picker room in un 
skilled occupation, or may run an ele 
vator, or make himself useful in oiling, 
as is done in many instances to-day, 
but to be a carder, weaver, spinne1 
a finisher, complete control of hand 
and legs is essential 

The loss of a few fingers will 
hinder a worker to 
such a person cannot be considered di 


a great extent, and 


abled, nor a person with one leg or a 
paralyzed leg. He may still perf 
his work 


It is notable that half f 
charged and disabled soldiers a! 
fering from internal troubles, like 
berculosis, heart trouble, rhe 
and nervous disorders 
the textile mill is ynsuitable. Deafn¢ 
one of the important injuri it 


: for this elen 


present war, will not seriousl 
cap a lt xtile worker, especially 
lip-reading is taught to such soldiet 
The conclusion is, that the textil 
little field for 
educating disabled soldiers, and 
probable contribute to its fullest extent 
by assimilating the textile workers 
suffer serious injuries during the 
This element will find that the textile 
industry will do its full patriotic duty 
to the returned wounded hero of 
battlefield; but the authorities who are 
already taking up this work should un 
derstand that, for re-education as a 


dustry can offer very 


new occupation, the textile industry of 

fers a very meager field for the 

wounded, disabled soldier 

OCCUPATIONS FOR INJURED SOLDIERS HAV 
ING PREVIOl TEXTILE EXPERIENCI 


Men with one arm: Designing, card 
cutting, Jacquard lacing,card grinding, 


bale opening, picker room work, dis- 
tributing, filling, 
oiling, store room work, shipper, cas« 
nailer, elevator man, truckman, sweeper 

Special artificial arms have been suc 
cessfully constructed by the Allied gov 
ernments that can be used to advantag 
Also the 
use of the left arm to perform all func 
tions formerly done by the lost right 
member is successfully taught 

Men with one foot can practically con- 
tinue their former occupations, previded 
their duties do not require constant 
walking. 

Men who have lost both feet can find 
useful work in almost all branches of 
the industry. Those with little talent 
and intelligence can be trained to become 
designers or to perform clerical duties, 
for which there is an opportunity in 
every mill, In Great Britain they are 
successfully trained as operators of 
sewing machines and our knitting in- 
dustry has big possibilities along this 
line. 


weighting, machinery 
£ ; 


in some of these occupations. 
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New Work of Cotton Manufacturers Association 


HE record of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers 
during the past year has been one of 
needed expansion and hopeful progress. 
[he compelling problems projected by 
the war have awakened its members 
to a new and clearer realization of the 
value and importance of collective ef- 
fort, and the result of this awakening 
has been evidenced in a general broad- 
ening and quickening of its activities. 
[Through its committees and executive 
staff, the National Association is now 
constantly at work with intelligence and 
resolution on problems that reach and 
affect every phase of the textile indus- 


WORK OF STANDING COMMITTEES 
What it has done and hopes to do 
are perhaps best reflected in the tasks 
which its several standing committees 


have now in hand. 

The Committee on Statistics has al- 
gratifying progress in 
uilding up a statistical bureau in which 
there shall be instantly available for 
consultation and use accurate data per- 
taining to the tariff, taxation, hours of 
labor, standards of living, wage scales, 
nd all other matters of vital concern 
to the textil 


> 
1 
i 


e industry. 

mittee on Mill Supplies and 
as a result of plans now un- 
der way, hopes to establish standards 






in each line which will be a guide to 
purchasers in selecting the supplies and 
materials best adapted to individual 
needs 

[he Committee on Labor has begun 

thorough study of the industry, with 

view to finding means to overcome 
the labor shortage which has been a 
serious and continuing handicap in re- 
cent years 

PLANNING A RESEARCH PROGRAM 

he Committee on Technical Prob- 
lems and Research is conducting an 
investigation as to what is being done 

other countries to bring science and 
industry into mutually helpful and 
profitable relations, and is also formu- 
lating a program for constructive ef- 
fort, based upon the services of the 
staffs of the several textile schools, and 
such institutions as the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and of various 
testing laboratories already established 
and in operation. Industrial research 
'romises to play a large part in Ameri- 
can industry in the years just ahead of 
us, and the National Association is re- 

lved to be an effective factor in this 
eld 

IMPROVED HANDLING OF COTTON 

During the past six months, the Com- 
mittee on Rates and Transportation has 
been earnestly and continuously push- 
ing a campaign to secure long-needed 
ns in the baling and transportation 
t and it is well within the 
say that through its efforts 
more has been achieved than during 

like period in the past. The time 

n the American cotton bale shall no 
be an object of criticism and 
has been brought much nearer 


y 
1 1: 
ni 


ugh plans approaching consumma- 











to make h density the rule, in- 

d the exception [The commit- 

so has devoted its energies to 

ng an uninterrupted flow of cot- 
south to northern mills 


ATING TARIFF DATA 

on Tariff and Taxa- 
areful consideration to 
C blems produced by the 
gathering the material which 








enable it to give intelligent coun- 
sel and assistance to our Federal law 
makers when the time comes to revise 


Convention Subordinated to Committee Work 
Constantly at Work on Important Problems 


By Rufus R. Wilson 
Secretary National Association of Cotton Manufacturers 


our present tariff policies at the end 
of the war. Indeed, when Congress 
again takes up the tariff question, the 
National Association will be able to go 
before its committees better equipped 
with data of all kinds than at any pre- 
vious time in its history. 

TO HOLD AND EXTEND EXPORT TRADE 

The Committee on Foreign Trade 
and the Committee on Cotton Exports 
and Imports, without advertising their 
labors, have done much quiet and ef- 
fective work in co-operation with the 
various departments at Washington in 
properly shaping Government cotton, so 
far as it affects the control of the ex- 
ports and manufactures of cotton to 
nations contiguous to the Central 
Powers, the imports of Egyptian cot- 
ton, the blacklisting of enemy firms in 
neutral markets and cognate matters. 
The Committee on Foreign Trade is 
now studying ways by which the ex 
port trade in cotton goods built up by 
the United States since the war broke 
out in 1914 may be retained when it 
ends, and the textile industry enabled 
to make full and profitable use of the 
provisions of the Webb Law lately en- 
acted by Congress. 

AMBITIOUS SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAM 

The Committee on Social Welfare of 
the National Association is in a measure 
a new departure, but promises to jus- 
tify its creation by keeping members of 
the association promptly and accurately 
informed as to legislation already en 
acted or in prospect regarding health 
insurance, old age pensions, labor ex- 
changes and workmen’s compensation. 
One of the committee’s activities at the 
moment is a conference to be held in 
Boston on January 18 at which such 
subjects as “Labor During and After 
the War,” “Fitting the Crippled Sol- 
dier for Self-Support,” and “ Health 
and Safety in Industry Under War 
Conditions” will be discussed by ex- 
perts. 

IMPORTANT COTTON PROBLEMS 


The last to be created of the com- 
mittees of the association is that on 
cotton buying. Its immediate task is 
to find a fair and satisfactory answer 
to the question of whether the manu- 
facturer shall pay for his cotton after 
its arrival, rather than on receipt of 
the bill of lading and draft; but it will 
also concern itself with the matter of 
price fixing, should the latter be de- 
cided on as a war measure. Another 
activity which this committee has just 
undertaken is a campaign of education 
to prevent the planting of a decreased 
acreage in the south, reports of which 
have been persistent in recent weeks. 

CO-ORDINATED IN NATIONAL COUNCIL 

In brief, the foregoing gives a quick 
but fairly accurate review of the various 
activities the National Association has 
now under way or in contemplation. 
Made up as it is, primarily, of northern 
manufacturers, the National Council 
does not assume to represent the textile 
industry as a whole. Southern manu- 
facturers make their needs and opinions 
known through The American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association; but, in or- 
der that the cotton industry as a whole 
may find, when there is need for it, quick 
and adequate expression on national and 
international questions, the National 
Council of American Cotton Manufac- 


turers has been formed, made up of an 
equal number of representatives from 
each association. In this way, matters 
of national concern originating either in 
the National Association or the Ameri- 
can Association are eventually taken 


over and carried forward by the Na- 
tional Council, a method of procedure 
which promises to be increasingly pro- 
ductive of substantial results, at the 
same time making possible a larger 
measure of good feeling and of result- 
getting teamwork than has been prac- 
ticable in other years. 

All in all, the officers and directors 
of the National Association feel with 
good reason that it is doing a work, 
present and prospective, which amply 
justifies its existence. 


‘Textile School Work in Wartime 


Bradford College Tests for Trade and Government 
Shows Germany Very Short of Wool for Uniforms 


By J. A. Hunter, Regular English Correspondent of Textite Wortp JOURNAL 


IGHER education of all kinds has 
been interrupted by the law which 
sends all fit youths to the fighting forces 
on attaining the-age of 18, but in the 
evening classes textile instruction is be- 
ing carried on vigorously in England. 
The difficulty is not so much to find 
students as teachers, for competent in- 
structors are never too abundant and 
men with mill responsibilities have less 
opportunity than ever of doing evening 
work. There are 500 students taking 
tuition still under the Bradford Tech- 
nical College, including those below 
army age and a considerable number of 
men who have been exempted for one 
reason or another from army service. 
It is within the power of the exempt- 
ing tribunals to attach any reasonable 
condition requiring some service of na- 
tional importance from exemptees in 
their spare time, and a_ considerable 
number of young men have felt the ob- 
ligation to benefit themselves to the 
fullest extent for their civil jobs. As 
men are withdrawn from the mill, oth- 
ers with only partiat knowledge of the 
duties have to learn how to replace 
them, and in giving the necessary 
knowledge the textile schools are per- 
forming most necessary work. The 
technical teacher is recognized as an 
especially valuable public servant, whose 
energies are in large part expended in 
making up the defects of the skilled 
labor supply. 
TESTING FOR THE TRADE 


Most of the large schools attempt to 
carry on other work than pure teaching 
and the Bradford College continues to 
receive samples from parties desiring a 
technical report in order to fix responsi- 
bility for some defect in manufactured 
goods. The independent position of the 
school entitles it to the confidence of 
the parties to a dispute, and the refer- 
ence of samples to it furnishes a link 
between the schools and the trade. In- 
vestigation shows to the school experts 
what members of the industry are doing 
in the course of their daily work and 
permits of a convincing illustration of 
the effects of error. It may be their 
experiences in this connection which go 
to make textile school men doubtful of 
the advantages of the subdivision of 
industry and advocates of a coordination 
of manufacture which keeps all consid- 
erations in view from the very start. 
They very often find parties to the man- 
ufacture of worsted goods pulling 
against each other in their ignorance of 
the finished result that should be aimed 
at by one and all. 


, 


WATCHING GERMANY’S WOOL SUPPLY 
Every two months specimen German 
uniforms are received from the battle 


front and the analysis of the fabrics at 
the Bradford College keeps the British 


Government continually informed of 
German measures to circumvent the 
shortage of the wool supply. It is re- 
grettable that for the time being the re- 
sults of the analysis have to be treated 
as confidential There may be better 
reasons than a civilian would guess for 
not publishing the precise amounts of 
paper yarn, cotton and shoddy in fabrics 
that ought to be made of strong wool. 
The reasons are unknown, and in look- 
ing at the case through a manufacturer’s 
eyes it seems mistaken policy to deny to 
friends the advantage of any discoveries 
that the enemy has made. Other people 
than the enemy are short of wool, and 
the importance of hiding their achieve- 
ments from enemies’ eyes would appear 
greater than that of concealing details 
of German technical arrangements. 


RESULTS OF TESTS ARE SECRET 


The exact results may not be made 
known, but two things can be said 
The analyses prove that the enemy is 
painfully short of new wool and that 
he has displayed remarkable resource- 
fulness in making the best of his avail 
able materials for clothing and under- 
clothing. Beyond their interest in that 
sense the uniforms have another, as they 
reveal German ideas of what sort of 
clothing is reckoned suitable for special 
arms of the service. It is peculiarly in- 
teresting, for example, to go closely into 
the various points of the fabrics worn 
by German airmen. Doubtless the. mili- 
tary authorities profit privately from 
the investigations made, but they do not 
publish their facts as the textile public 
would wish. 

The examination of sample uniforms 
is in the nature of a test of the informa 
tion supplied by statistics. Before th: 
war shipments of wool were all recorded 
and the quantity finding its way int 
Germany was known. The annual con 
sumption within Germany has at least 
been estimated approximately and it can 
be assumed that a good idea of the 
actual quantity in reserve has. been 
formed. The extent of the seizures it 
Antwerp, Roubaix and Lodz is know! 
to within a few thousand pourds, and 
with the current supplies, of which th 
total can be estimated fairly closely, it 1 
not difficult to compute the total re 
sources. 

PAPER AND FLAX IN WOOL UNIFORMS 


' 


Accounts of the composition of Ge 
man uniforms are somewhat contradi 
tory and specimens of good, all-worst« 
officers’ and non-commissioned officers 
cloth have been privately received 
longer ago than this summer. The ge! 
eral trend, however, shows a progres 
sive deterioration and specimens seen ! 
November last were as far reduced 
quality as to contain only 8 per cent 


(Continued on page 197) 
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A Textile Man’s Observations in South America 


N attempting to explain the condi- 
tions existing in South America 
we are confronted with exactly the 
same problem that is presented in at- 
tempting to picture the conditions in 
North America; the subject is so large, 
and conditions in the different countries 
vary so much that it is impossible to do 
them justice in a few words. You can 
only generalize; and to generalize is 
usually unsatisfactory. However, I 
shall submit briefly to your readers my 
impressions of South America and the 
chances we have for developing our 
South American trade in all its 
branches. 

First, I wish to make a brief state- 
ment as to the cotton situation and the 
opportunity now presented for manu- 
facturers in the United States to ob- 
tain a permanent foothold in that im- 
mense and rapidly developing country. 
For the reason that my journeyings 
during my recent trip were confined to 
Bolivia and to the west coast countries 
these personal observations cover only 
that part of South America; but I be- 
lieve that generally speaking the situa- 
tion is the same in Argentina and 
Brazil as in Chile, Bolivia, and Peru, 
and the other countries of the north 
and west. The one difference is that 
some of the countries manufacture 
more and export less than others. 

Some of the South American coun- 
tries have no textile mills, and all the 
cloths used, with the exception of the 
hand made goods of the natives, are 
imported. Bolivia with her two and 
one-half million people has no textile 
mills, although a large amount of wool 
is exported and a fine grade cotton 
grows wild, or without cultivation in 
many parts of the great plains which 
lie east of the Andes. 


LITTLE EVIDENCE OF YANKEE ACTIVITY 
It is well known that prior to the 
war comparatively few textile fabrics 
manufactured in the U. S. A. found 
their way to any South American 
countries. England first, then Ger- 
many, then France supplied the bulk of 
the requirements. At present there is 
no importation from the countries men- 
tioned, and unfortunately for our future 
trade relations our own mills have 
been so well supplied with orders that, 
tor the moment, there is no great in- 
centive to pursue any outside or for- 
eign market. It may be that the South 
American markets are receiving at this 
time more attention than I know about. 
| do know, however, that there was very 
little evidence of Yankee activity in 
the countries I visited during the early 
part of the present year. 
In the meantime, South America is 
wly using up the very large stock of 
goods which they had on hand at the 
eginning of the war, while at the same 
1e they are manufacturing all they 
in their own plants and increasing 
ir production as fast as circum- 
neces will allow. 


In my judgment, if this war should 
soon, or within two or three years, 
would not be the slightest doubt 
that these southern countries would 
diately give back the larger part 
heir outside trade in textiles to the 
lish, German or French manufac- 
rs, unless in the meantime we had 
much more than we have already 

to gain their confidence and good 


ntrary to the general impression, 
South American markets are not 
onable or exacting. They do 
as a rule, insist upon particular 
les Or extravagant put-ups. On all 





European Textiles Are Still Favored 
—Our Opportunities and Shortcomings 
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y Charles H. Fish, Former President National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers 





STREET SCENES IN LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 
the more common grades of cloths, the important cities that the native 
which constitute the great bulk of the buyer seldom examines the fabric, but 


business, rough yarns or minor imper- 
noticed. The great 
consumers are the Indians or the half- 
breeds, and they are not particular ex- 
cept perhaps as to color and pattern. 

In this connection it is surprising to 
note the value of the trade-mark. I 
was told by a number of merchants in 


fections are not 


very often has a decided preference for 
the clotl t 
an Indian 
a power loom, or some one of the trade- 


stamped with the picture of 


head, or a cotton boll, or 


marks which has attracted his eye and 
which he has remembered 
I think I am safe in saying that 


there is, as a rule, but little prejudice 


on the part of the consumer against 
the United States goods, all things be 
ing equal, but he does not know us 
as he knows the English or the Ger- 
mans, and there is a prejudice against 
the “Gringo” himself We cannot 
build up our trade through direct in- 
tercourse with the consumer; he is too 
far away and we do not speak his lan- 
guage: but it is the importer or th 


merchant with whom we leal 


must déeal, 
and their good will is essential As 
the matter now stands we are looked 
upon as foreigners in whom they hav: 
not much confidence, while they look 
upon the English and some of th 
other nations of the continent as near 
neighbors and friends. Roger Babson 
in his recent book, “The Future o 
South America, states a ollows 
“Thus there is in South America a 
close affinity to all Europe ul tandards 
the people do not know North Ameri 
cans. They are willing to w« m ny 
Yankee who m« to them with an 
honest and open mind, t he must 
prove his purp to be 
‘The United State had little to do 
with the commercial prosperity of Latin 
America. Hence, the markets of South 
America, however vast thei nsuming 
power, can be reached only by th I 
derstanding that Europe 1 great ( 
petitor and they must meet European 
standards if they ar to obtain the 
success in South Ameri i hich 
they hope.’ 

From my investigations I am quite 
convinced that the standards to be 
met are largely the standards treat 
ment and the standards of business 
methods. It is not necessary for our 
cotton manufacturers to always DY 
the fabrics or the finish « ther cour 
tries in order to capture our shar f 
the trade In introducing ur own 
goods, however, we must car illy lead 
our southern friends rather than at 
tempt to drive them to our idea I 
find that the general opinion is that we 
have been in the past exacting and 
dependent, showing too plainly that we 
have considered their merchants and 
their markets inferior and sought after 
only when there was nothing better. 
We have questioned their plas 
credit, which, although not business 
like according to our views, is well es 
tablished; and rious othet LVS 
we have indicated to the South Ameri- 
can merchants that if business was t 
be done at all it must be done prompt 
ly, and in our way, not hei 

MUCH TERRITORY UNDEVELOPED 


COM MERCIALLY 


South America is a very large conti 
nent. Most of us are familiar with the 
size in a more or less vague way. 
Brazil, the largest country, has an area 
of 3,218,991 square miles, which is prac 
tically as large 1 the entire Un ted 
States, including Alaska. The popula 
tion is only about 22,000,000 and there 
is no reason why it should not in time 
be 50.000.000 or more, as in the greater 
portion the climate is good and the soil 
fertile 

Bolivia, which is the third country 1 
size, is as large as the whole of Get 
many and Austria and has a populati 
at the present time of approxim 
two and one-half millions. Her i 
country lying entirely in the tropics but, 
owing to the altitude, has a super cli 
mate, except of course in the extreme 


northern portion along the Amazon 
tributaries where it is hot, and in the 
highlands of the Andes where it is cold 
and barren. There are n 


1 _ 
large areas if 


(Continued on page 197) 
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The Perils of America’s Labor 


HE big question before industrial 
America today is not how to in- 
crease its supply of labor. It is how to 
use it. We shall never know what in- 
creases we need until we have learned 
to use our available supply. With an 
enormous reserve of women and a very 
considerable number of unemployed and 
shifting workmen, great masses of un- 
skilled labor, including the negroes, and 
with tremendous possibilities in economy 
by the dilution of labor, reduction of 
labor turnover and utilization of “ re- 
tired” workers, the immediate task is 
organization of the labor market. The 
improvements in management and in the 
reduction in useless employments, have 
hardly yet been considered upon any 
national or standard scale. 
What is the situation in our 
market to-day? 


labor 


A DESTRUCTIVE LABOR POLICY 

First, as to the alien. We are now 
engaged in the most destructive labor 
policy of any civilized nation. With 
the declaration of war on Austria at 
least 800,000 males of draft age have 
been added to the alien enemy lists. 
With the inclusion of women, as alien 
enemies, recommended by President 
Wilson there will be added at least an- 
other million of alien enemies. The 
establishment of prohibited zones and 
the enforcement of regulations will in- 
evitably further disrupt the labor market. 
Men, and in the future women, will be 
barred from their jobs and from going 
to and from their jobs, where there are 
ferryboats and trains within the pre- 
scribed areas. The United States is put- 
ting just outside of this 100-yard and one- 
half mile limits thousands of unemployed 
men and women, with no official machin 
ery for transferring them to other em- 
ployments in non-war zones and indus- 
ies. This is colossal waste at a time 
n America is sending hundreds of 
thousands of men abroad and is crying 
for workers. The reduction in the skill 
of these men and women, the impair- 
ment of moral and physical standards 
due to idleness and suspicion and suffer- 
ing, we are I 
but we know 

time, 


in no position to measure, 
it is a grave loss at this 


COMPETITION FOR LABOR 

Second, as to employers. At this crisis 
they are still following the time honored 
method of taking each other’s employes 
and are pursuing a ruthless and some- 
times unscrupulous competition for men. 
While an ever increasing number view 
with alarm a labor turnover of from 
100 to 600 per cent, others are still in- 
different to the writing on the wall. We 
are still lacking in the co-operation that 
dovetails seasonal employments and the 
idle seasons of one industry are not 
connected with the rush seasons of 
others. 

LABOR UNREST SERIOUS 

Third, as to employees. It is asserted 
that the war has made little or no change 
in the estimate of 10 per cent of skilled 
nd 20 per cent of unskilled workers 
are voluntarily unemployed every day 
changing jobs, looking for jobs or “ lay- 
ing off.” The shifting of men to war 
industries is still accomplished largely 
through the crude methods of advertis- 
ing, private employment agencies and 
long lines of waiting men attracted by 
signs in the windows or on the gates. 
Unrest prevails throughout the indus- 
trial world and propaganda playing upon 
the temptations and weakness of work- 
men is skillfully distributed. A labor rep- 
resentative from abroad, after a stay in 
the United States of six weeks in which 
he traveled over the country, said that if 


A Labor Priority Board with Co-operation of 
Employers Needful to Accomplish Results 


3y Frances A. Kellor, Assistant to the Chairman of the National Americaniza- 
tion Committee 


the number of labor strikes and dis- 
turbances he had personally seen or 
known about had occurred in England, 
it would have lost the war. 


PROBLEM OF FEMALE LABOR 

Fourth, as to women. We know that 
throughout the country women are being 
substituted for men. We know that 
some employers are maintaining the 
standards of pay and of conditions and 
are protecting women workers. We 
know also that women are being substi- 
tuted for men in some industries where 
it is unnecessary and men are being 
displaced and that some of our industrial 
leaders put women to work first and 
provide for their care afterward. In the 
substitution of large numbers of women 
and their transfer from office to shops 
we are facing grave problems of protec- 


tion, housing and adjustments about 
which there is not yet any common 
agreement. 


For instance a railroad recently adver- 
tised for women to handle scrap iron in 
its yards. Imagine its consternation 
when instead of the aliens it had ex- 
pected, American women from offices 
and homes and stores presented them- 
selves saying they needed the higher 
wages offered. No provision had been 
made for rest rooms or for otherwise 
handling such women. Welfare work 
became a rush order when it should 
have been man-power engineering fore- 
thought. 

UNREGULATED LABOR AGENCIES 

Fifth, as to the government. The 
competition and its methods among de- 
partments does not differ much from that 
among employers. Each one thinks its 
work the most important and is in the 
field for men. Each one charged with a 
big order for material is establishing a 
reserve of men to get its work done. 
The governmental labor exchange sys- 
tem in this country consists of some 93 
combination Federal - State - Municipal 
agencies, scattered throughout the Unit- 
ed States with limited funds. Loosely 
affiliated with them are some hundred or 
more state and municipal agencies. This 
“system” competes with some 5,000 
private agencies charging fees, long 
established in business with clienteles 
and speaking the various languages of 
those to be placed at work and having 
considerable capital. There is no na- 
tional regulation of this field—the agen- 
cies are unrestrained as to methods and 
means. The cards are stacked against 
the government. Without regulation 
establishing a fair field and defining the 
rules of competition the government 
cannot organize the labor market suc- 
cessfully. 

There are thousands of employers em- 
ploying agents and spending fortunes in 
advertising for workmen. In one automo- 
bile town they will show you a well- 
worn path made by the men who go 
from one plant to another, often with 
no betterment of conditions or wages— 
then back again. One plant holding 
very important war contracts employed 
in July 250 new men every week to 
maintain the average of 2,400—at the 
rate of 13,000 a year! 

Sixth, as to well meaning citizens. It 
is not only the private fee agencies and 
individual employers but hundreds of 
philanthropic agencies muddle the situa- 
tion still further. There is a great deal 
of talk about interfering with the la- 
borer’s right to change and move from 


place to place, but at least 50 per cent 
of this shifting condition is due to arti- 
ficial stimulation by agents seeking men 
by advertisement, by private agencies 
and by unstandardized rates of wages 
and opportunities, or from other causes 
that have nothing to do with the indi- 
vidual’s freedom of action. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF JUST RELATIONS 


All discussion of organizing the labor 
market is futile and wasteful unless we 
give prime consideration to the six ele- 
ments just described. We have not the 
advantages of England with its com- 
prehensive system of labor exchanges 
and employment boards and its high 
percentage of organized labor acting as 
a unit. We deal with a disorganized 
market having vital conflicting competi- 
tive elements. 

There is one immediate step necessary 
to bring order out of the existing chaos 
and that is to see that justice prevails as 
between industrial plants, as between 
governmental departments seeking men, 
and as between the men and women seek- 
ing work. It is-absolutely essential to win 
this war that the industries that have 


Market 


priority of material, have priority of 
men and that other industries have an 
equitable division of the remainder. 
The first step to secure this is to have 
a Priority Board on Labor, with the fol 
lowing initial powers: 

“To have first call upon all persons 
registering or placed through employ- 
ment agencies. Thousands of workmen 
can be diverted from useless employment 
and be induced to work in plants where 
they are vitally needed. The agencie 
now make adjustments on locations and 
the government can easily make simila: 
arrangements. Claims filed for workme: 
should be considered in a definite order 
of priority, based on facts required to b: 
submitted.” 

This will start workmen in the righ 
direction according to a system. It wil! 
eliminate friction and waste now due to 
competition for men. It will co-ordi 
nate the existing work. 

With this practical work in hand, suc! 
a board can address itself to the vital 
problem of organizing the labor marke 
—in such ways as establishing agencic 
where they are needed and securing the 
necessary legislation to regulate private 
agencies doing an interstate business. It 
will facilitate work among existing de 
partments and help each one to perfect 
its own field of operations. 


(Continued on page 201) 


The Hyphen a Cause of Industrial Inefficiency 


Americanization the Manufacturer’s Problem 
Developed Educational Standards Essential 


By Eugene Szepesi 





THE DREAMY HUNGARIAN, THE REFLECTING POLE, THE DETERMINED GREEK AND TH 
WIRY ITALIAN ; THE BASIC VIRTUES OF OUR “ MELTING POT” 


UR entrance into the present war 

has directed attention to the 
danger of the unnaturalized foreign 
labor element in our factories. While 
it had not been entirely unrecognized 
by our industrial managers, present con- 
ditions have brought out more forcibly 
than ever the necessity of combating 
this evil, which has not only proved a 
brake on our industrial progress, but 
an outspoken danger to its existence. 

Associations like the National Amer- 
icanization Committee and the Amer- 
icanization Branch of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association have labored for 
years to lessen this evil, with more or 
less hearty cooperation of the manu- 
facturer. 

The textile industry is among those 
employing a large number of foreigners, 
and the possibility of Americanization 
is important enough to use the present 
occasion to discuss the various ways 
and means of bringing this element up 
to American standards that are essential 
to our industrial progress. 

During the last quarter of a century 
eastern Europe has contributed many 
millions of immigrants, the majority of 
whom now compose the bulk of our 
industrial labor. This element came 
from environments that are not only 
nonindustrial, but primitive. That they 
could not grasp our social and industrial 


standards is not a cause for wond 
These millions came directly from ag! 
cultural occupations, but not of | 
modern kind, equipped with silos, tra 
tors and other labor-saving machine: 
prior to their emigration many of t! 
manned a plow that in shape and co! 
struction had not changed since t 
twelfth century. We transplanted 
immigrant, who used the hoof of 
horse for threshing, into a highly c 
plex American factory, without 
liminary education. 
CAUSE OF NON-ASSIMILATION 
We sliould remember that these 
migrants-never knew political freed: 
in the country of their birth, n 
voted, and had not the slightest id: 
American citizenship. Their abuses 
our institutions, and their lawless n 
ods should be attributed to their 
rance rather than to their ill-will 
Professor Steinert, of the Univers't) 
of Wisconsin, pointed out in his 
search work years ago that the 
of the immigrant is poisoned right 
his arrival by the abuses imposed ' 
him by his countrymen, and this t! 
ment causes his distrust of Amer 2 
methods, as he sees in every step a 1° 
means for his exploitation. 
The crime of underpaying and « 
working, played on the newly-ar! 
(Continued on page 202) 
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Welfare Imp 


ELFARE work in factories is 
known to us all and long ago 
outgrew its philanthropic aspects. It 
is an industrial instrument called in by 
manufacturers to assist in obtaining a 
high industrial performance by the work- 
ers, safeguard their health, check labor 
turnover, and make the workers realize 
that the tie between the manufacturer 
and the worker is not the pay envelope 
alone, but a much stronger social and 
economic force. 

So much has been said about welfare 
work previously that discussion as to 
its origin and development is unneces- 
sary. Welfare work is not a novelty 
any longer in the textile industry. 
Every mill has inaugurated some of its 
features, and, as can be seen from the 
illustrated chart, the variety of work 
done in various mills is equal to, even if 
not larger than in other industries. 

The time has passed when the worker 
looked upon welfare work with sus- 
picion. The majority have realized its 
value to both their employer and them- 
selves. Isolated cases of its abuse still 
occur, but they are due usually to un- 
suitable methods of introduction rather 
than anything else. 

The nationality and intelligence of the 
worker have very little to do with the 
success of welfare work. Each case de- 
mands special application, but the very 
fact that we find this work among the 
highest type of American workers, as 
well as in a mill employing a dozen na- 
tionalities of recent immigrants, speaks 
for its success. 

Our present labor conditions, com- 
bined with other unexpected forces, 
make tactory welfare work more nec- 
essary than ever. Its greater application 
in coming years is inevitable. Thor- 
ough discussion of the various methods 
is more timely than ever, but the reader 
should bear in mind that in the solution 
of welfare work discrimination is of 
greatest importance. Methods success- 
fully used in one case might be useless 
in another. This sort of industrial im- 
provement is subject to the laws of other 
management and mechanical changes— 
that is, its application and success should 
not be copied, but developed to suit the 
individual case. 

THE PERSONAL EQUATION 

One of the most important welfare 
problems is the development of the per- 
sonal efficiency of workers. The most 
perfect mechanical appliances, arranged 

n the best manner, will fall short of 
expectations unless the workers are ca- 
pable of taking full advantage of the 

mproved methods. Their failure is due 
more to their physical shortcomings than 
to their mental deficiency. The immense 

ss caused by wasteful labor turnover 
as been’ carefully investigated by 
rained industrial engineers within the 
ist few years, and they were unanimous 

1 their conclusion that one of the most 

mportant causes is the careless and in- 

iscriminate method of hiring and as- 
gning laborers to jobs. 

Mills employing large numbers of 

orkers found it worth while to or- 

inize an employment department, the 
ring and firing being done by it. Em- 
oyment managers began to standardize 

e physical and mental requirements of 

e various jobs and selected workers 

refully to suit the requirements. The 

esent shortage of labor will cause an 

en more general application of this 
thod of selection of labor. Many 
lls have gone even further, and are 
longer satisfied with casual observa- 
ns, but have called in the services of 
physician who determines through a 


The Variety of Welfare Institutions in Textile Industry 
Rivals Similar Developments- of Other Industries 


By Eugene Szepesi 


Welfare work has come to stay. Workers should realize that they are not 


charitable institutions, but new instruments for assisting labor to fit itself into 


constantly changing industrial conditions. 


‘ 





whether the 
able to perform 


mines 
ically 


careful physical examination whether a 
worker is suitable for a position or not. 


individual is phys- 
his duties effi- 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINATION ciently and maintain his high earning 
Employment departments’ with med- capacity. 
ical examinations have proved successful The California Cotton Mills, of Oak- 
and worth the expense. At the mill of land, Cal., have inaugurated the same 
Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, system and this is the statement of the 
Conn., every employe engaged undergoes manager in regard to such service: 
a medical examination, which deier- ‘From a humanitarian standpoint our 
COMPOSITE LIST OF WELFARE SERVICE INAUGURATED 


IN TEXTILE MILLS OF,THE UNITED STATES 












WELFARE SERVICE HAVING DIRECT WELFARE SERVICE THAT WILL 





EFFECT ON THE PERSONAL EFFIC - ATTRACT THE YOUNGER WORK- 

JIENCY OF THE WORKER ING ELEMENT AND OFFERS. BE> 
SIDES PHYSICAL ANDO SOCIAL ATTRACT 
JONS, OPPORTUNITIES FOR SEL 


CLINICAL IMPROVEMENTS 


CLuB RECREATION ROOMS 


SERVICE | 


Medical examination of each applicant, to 


determine the suitability for the position. 


AND Y-M-C-A- SERViICE- 
Free dental service . 
PHYSICAL 
Free oculist Service. ~ > Ps 
ladoore 


Tramed Nurse ond Twat Ad service 


Gymnasium 


Day Nurse vy Service 





Swim ming pool 
Factory lunch room. Basket ball 
Sonstory locker rooms, drying room for Bowling 
wet clothes, also looming ‘wmbrellas, Deon ves 
rubbers ond dry stockings . 3 
Outdoors _ 
WELFARE SERVICE HAVING DIRECT Athletic fields 
EFFECT ON LABOR TURN~OVER AND ATT- f j 
: - Orgonizec athletics 
RACTING THE HIGHEST CLASS OF WORKERS. -< 
Field days 
Social SERVICE eee ae 
oe eee oe Baseball élubs 
Modern mill villages and tenements Foot ball clubs 
One, two, and three family houses, with Com ng grounds, with equip- 
well-kept streets, parks, ond conveniences. | ment for vocotions. 
Factory boarding houses for s: single people, SOCIAL. 
that are well- furnished, home-like, clean, ae as a 
cheap, ond of high ideal Diadual Musica! lub. 


Factory tenement and beord ing house service Foctory orchestra 
Investig oted lodg: ings offered to workers Yinging societies 
coming te town. Glee clubs 

Life and occident insurence for eoch worker } Dramate societies 


Gurld 


orgenszetions 








Sick benefit @ssocsalions, Vesstwa wtihn 
Medical service for the workers family 

at nominal monthly cost. EDUCATIONAL 

Saving ond building loan associohions. Librery service 













Good school Foes lites or motor Service nino 

to distont schools. Eve "Ss closses 
Industerol 
English ond Literoture 

FINANCIAL JNOUCEMENTS_ Domestic Science 

Sewn 

Bonus or reword. Photo grophy 

On production. Hy gene 


On attendance Floriculture 
On length of service, 


Pord in cash, mill stock, or Liberty bonds. 


Prizes. for Travel in Vacefon=Time 


WELFARE SERVICE PROMOTING OR- SociAL” ENTERTAINMENYS, 


GANIZATION, PRIDE, AND SOLIDARITY. 0 
onces 


Fa shien Shows 


Drowiote ond Musicol 


A monthly foctory onrgon, 
Evter- 


E xecutive Suppers. 


tainme nts 


Annuol prenics. 


Moving Pretures 
Week-end Trsps and Excursions, 


Workers Committees. 
On Sofety. 
On disciple. 
On cleanliness ond good order. 


ortant Factor in Industrial Efficiency 


hospital is of course excellent. It 


also 
increases efficiency For instance, a 
woman with varicose veins would not 
be placed in a position where she had 
to stand all day; and a man with weak 
abdominal cavity ould not be -given 
heavy lifting which ‘oe result in rup- 
turing him. Then, again, a woman wit! 
bad eyesight would not be put in a 
position where she might be injured by 
machinery, due to her poor eyesight, 
and neither would a party with a weak 
heart be given a position in our fumi 


gation department where he might com: 
in contact with hydrocyanic 
It is not 


cid, ete 


necessary to have a physicial 


constantly in the factory For plant 
employing a few hundred the expense 
would be too heavy There is hardly 

mili which could not appoint local 


perform the 





physician to 
aminations after the 
hiring is satisfied that, acc 
judgment, the individual is suita 


the job; 


ficial doing 
yrding 

} “. ‘ } 
such official examinaticns 


before the person is ulti 
} 


performed 


mately hires rhe expense involve 
small and would save many tl ] 
dollars through the lessened labor tur1 
ove! Che healthy man in th 
makes the efficient, satisfied a 
worker 
FREE DENTAI ERVICE 

During careful physical 
very interesting facts have been brought 
to light | stateme may | 
tling, but neverthel true, that over 6 
per cent f the worket w! 


through this m« 
sess defective teetl Bad dig« 
toothache make personal eff 
possible, so 
n to assist in increasi 
efficiency Workers are 
dental service, or at 

which may be paid in small in 
Almost 


every mill having nus could 
dental servi } 


have 
employes examined, and, should 
teeth prove 

in. The best 
examining physician, or nurse, send the 


p rs 


defective, dentis r le 


proce dure 


on to one of the 


whom arrangements have en arra 
for the service 
FREE OCULIST SERVICI 

Bad eyes affect the worker’s efficiency 
as much as bad teeth. IlIl-fitting glasses 
make things even worse. Undue fatigu 
and headaches are mainly caused by 
eye troubles. Ten minutes with an ex 
pert oculist may change the tired, in- 
eficient worker into a new-born per- 
son. It is the short-sighted person that 


pads the accident list and produces sex 
onds. Most of 
ing the examin: 


the physicians perform 
ation are capable of fit 
ting glasses and mills have found that 
this service paid the 
TRAINED NURSE AND “ FIRS 


expenses 


AID” SERVIC! 


The trained nurse in the factory has 
come to stay, and such service is of 
great importance in the textile industry 
where, while the accidents are seldom 
serious, they are numerous Che in- 
significant cut may develop into gan- 
grene unless properly handled by an 
expert, and a mill may lose the services 


of a valuable worker for weeks, which, 
of course, means a decrease of produc- 
tion and increased expense. Mill nurse 
duty includes also the supervision of 
cleanliness and hygienic arrangements, 
the visiting of the sick, offering such 
assistance as necessary, and, in cases 
where a great number of women are 
employed, her services will easily com- 
bine that of a social worker and form 
a connecting link between the employes 
and the management. 
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The California Cotton Mills found it 
udvisable to combine their hospital with 
a day nursery. Young mothers willing 
to work, but prevented through the care 
of their infants, were quick to take ad- 
vantage of this innovation, and placed 
their youngsters every morning in the 
nursery to be under the care of an 
expert nurse while they were at work 
With the present labor shortage, mills 
with a large number of young mothers 
among them may find this innovation 
worth copying. 

In this mill thirty babies are taken 
at present. They are all exam- 
before they are taken in, to see 
f they carry any contagious diseases 
which might affect others. To connect 
the nursery with the kindergarten is a 
rational step which might greatly re- 
lieve the stress of labor shortage in 
many communities. 


care ol 


THE FACTORY LUNCH ROOM 


All of the welfare methods discussed 
refer to the physical well-being of the 
worker, but the record would be incom- 


plete without the factory lunch room, 

welfare institution which in the last 
few years has spread in all industries 
extent that there is hardly 
a good-sized mill wherein some form 
service has not been pro- 


such an 


of lunch 
vided for 
The Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, R. L., 
has developed a very practical solution 
of this particular problem. In this 
instance, the mill is somewhat removed 
from the center of the town, and the 
workers were obliged to carry their 
jinner-pails and eat cold and _ stale 
lunches. It needs no argument to show 
that such a midday meal is far from 
efficient in supplying the necessary food 
for good industrial performance, nor 
are’ employes of mills surrounded. by 
lunch rooms or saloons better 
provided for 
lo ascertain the quality and quantity 
food offered in cheap eating places 
around factories, the writer systemati- 
cally visited many of them in the morn- 
ng and noon hours. He found with- 
out exception that the food offered in 
the average restaurant of this character 
unfit to maintain the health and 
proper nourishment for an industrial 
performance. The places are invariably 
unclean, the food of poor quality, un- 
palatably prepared, without the slightest 
knowledge of elementary dietetics, and 
offered rather. on .account.of.the bulk 
than the nourishing value. When a 
young man of twenty takes for his 
lunch a pair of heavy doughnuts fried 
in almost indigestible shortening, tops 
it with a big piece of- pie made with 
the cheapest bakers’ filling and a cup 


‘ 
Ol 


cheap 


coffee, as observed in one instance 
during these excursions, how could he 
perform work ¢s efficiently as the one 
to whom wholesome food has been 
offered at a reasonable rate? We all 
know that bad digestion is an Ameri- 
can institution. The quick lunch room 
is an arch enemy of industrial efficiency. 
Food consumed in five minutes in a 
stuffy, unclean place represents a dis- 
tinct loss to those employing the con- 
sumer. The individual repeating this 
performance three hundred days a year 
will be less capable in the afternoon than 
if served with proper food, with plenty 
f time to partake of his dinner 
ESSENTIALS OF A GOOD LUNCH SERVICE 
Mills intending to start dining rooms 
will do well in considering the results 
of investigations made recently in 
Great Britain. Here the sudden indus- 
trial changes forced by war work, 
made factory dining rooms inevitable 
in most industrial establishments. The 
rules for successful factory dining 
rooms have been compiled from the 
recommendations of these investigators 


TEXTILE 


CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS. 
THE RIGHT PERSON 


and illustrated by American conditions : 

1. Convenient Location—The dining 
room should not be hidden in some 
obscure, spare corner of the mill, nor 
should it be too far from the depart- 
ments. A central location is, of course, 
the most desirable. 

2. Attractive Appearance and Attrac- 
tive Location—Within the  writer’s 
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EXAMINED BY THE PHYSIC iN, 
IN THE RIGHT JOB 


RESULT: 


tion, failing to understand that attrac- 
tiveness in any welfare institution is 
the first factor of consideration. Nor 
will unattractive furnishings make an 
institution popular. It should at least 
be better furnished than the conven- 
ient cheap eating houses near the 
mills. 

3. Cleanliness—In the business sec- 





THE INSIGNIFICANT CUT MAY DEVELOP INTO GANGRENE UNLESS TREATED BY AN EXPERT 


knowledge, there is a case where the 
mill provided dining facilities over- 
looking a dark courtyard, filled with 
junk, old machinery and rubbish of all 
kinds. The dining room was not well 
patronized by the workers. The man- 
agement blamed it to lack of ap) cvcia- 


tion of the City of New York, there is 
a chain of restaurants known as a na- 
tional institution to-day. They cater 
to the army of office workers, known 
as the most fidgety patrons. The suc- 
cess of this institution is not due so 
much to the excellence of the food as 





NURSERY—CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS THAT PERMITS THE MOTHER’S MIND TO BE CON- 
CENTRATED ON HER WORK, INSTEAD OF WORRYING OVER THE COMFORT 
AND SAFETY OF THE CHILDREN 
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to the absolute cleanliness of the din- 
ing rooms. The factory dining room 
must be scrupulously clean; otherwise, 
it will not serve its purpose. 

4. Proper Ventilation—The dining 
room should be isolated and properly 
ventilated to prevent the odors pene- 
trating from the manufacturing de- 
partments. A few years ago a Western 
woolen mill decided to start a dining 
room. The workers refused to pat- 
ronize it. Unfortunately, it was located 
so close to the wool sorting depart- 
ment, and at the same time so poorly 

, ventilated, that the heavy wool odor 
even penetrated the food. The mil! 
was obliged to build an addition to ac- 
commodate a new dining room, which 
after this step proved an unqualified 
success. 

5. Prompt Service, Courtesy and At- 
tention—It should be borne in mind 
that the factory lunch room is not a 
charitable institution and workers justly 
expect prompt service, courtesy and at- 
tention. Any breakage of these rules 
will be resented by them more than if 
done by an outside undertaking. 

6. Convenient Hours.—The luncheon 
hours should be convenient to the ma- 
jority of workers and the dining room 
kept open long enough to give the late- 
comers, who may be detained in ad- 
justing machinery, opportunity and 
ample time for luncheon. 

SOME CLING TO THE DINNER-PAIL 


Mill officials should not expect their 
innovation to receive the appreciation 
of all the workers. In many instances, 
the worker clings to the conventional 
dinner-pail, and would rather eat his 
meal among the machines in an incon- 
venient position than to take advan- 
tage of the lunch room, in spite of the 
fact that this institution is open to all 
with no obligation to purchase food. 

It may sound strange, but neverthe- 
less, it is true, that many workers feel 
constrained and uncomfortable in the 
company of others and prefer a soli 
tary, comfortless corner. In one mill, 
the nurse made a canvass among this 
element recently, and was startled to 
hear that most of these dinner-pail 
clingers have: never in their lives been 
in a restaurant; so missionary work wil! 
be essential. 

To overcome this difficulty, one West 
ern manufacturer made it obligatory to 
have all dinner-pails deposited at the 
entrance of the factory; these were 
placed afterwards on a rack in the lunch 
room in numerical order, and if so 
designated, heated in a steam box he- 
fore dinner time. The diners had the 
privilege of using the lunch room table- 
ware and were treated with the same 
courtesy as other pafrons. 

THE CAFETERIA SYSTEM 

It has been found that the cafeteri: 
system, with small, individual tables, 
is the most desirable for a factory 
lunch room, instead of the wneco 
nomical boarding-house system with its 
long table arrangements. Factory 
workers, like any other human grouns 
like congeniality and usually break up 
into groups of three or four persons 
preferring their own company, and, t: 
promote this, the small table arrang: 
ment is ideal. But there are always 
number of individuals who prefer soli 
tude, and for this element the individua! 
lunch room chairs should be provided 

ENSURES QUICK SERVICE 

It is a “help-yourself ” method wher: 
the workers file by the serving counters 
select their own food or give the order 
picking up desserts, beverages, an 
tableware as they pass by, paying at th: 
end of the row. Time studies taken i! 
reference to the quickness of this ser’ 
ice at the Nyanza Mills prove that fif 
teen to twenty patrons a minute can | 
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NE of the forcible lessons which 
is being brought home to us by 
the war, and especially to the commer- 
cial world, is that without control of raw 
material supplies back to the source, we 
would be very seriously handicapped in 
case of a disturbance in market and 
transportation conditions. Cordage fiber 
users are now in that predicament and 
are suffering from it grievously. It is 
a still greater handicap to have the 
source of supply of a raw material con- 
fined practically to one locality, for such 
a state of affairs lends itself only too 
palpably and readily to all manner of 
over-reaching, price boosting and 
kindred abuses. It is futile to go into 
the ethics of the thing, human nature 
being governed most potently today by 
the lure of the dollar. 
PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF SUPPLY 
The sources of cordage fibers at pres- 
ent are practically confined to two lo- 
calities: The Philippine Islands and 
Yucatan. We may say that these two 


spots account for over 80 per cent of 





THE AUTHOR, AND AN APPROPRIATE BACK- 
GROUND OF DECORTICATED AND 
WASHED SISAL 
the visible hard-fiber supply of the 
world. The position is made,worse by , 
the elimination of the East African sup-. 
plies owing to war-operations there. 
This source gave promise of rapidly be- 

coming of some magnitude. 

Manila hemp has been steadily rising 
in price until it is quoted at this writ- 
ing for “good current spot”. 32° cents 
per lb. Sisal has risen in sympathy to 
1934 cents for spot. New Zealand 
“phormium ” is 187 cents. 

Manila hamp we could do without on 
a.pinch, for.it is, principally used for 
finest grades of cordage only, but sisal” 
has such manifold uses that it is almost 
impossible to forego a steady reliable 
supply in our manufacturing processes. 
$y far the most important uses of sisal 
(henequen) are, of course, as “ binder 
twine” for harvesting operations. In 
fact, it may safely be said that a famine 
in this commodity affects the price of 





‘(AMWAY FROM JUNGLE TO DECORTICATING 


MILL 
ir “daily loaf of bread.” The con- 
imer is, as usual, “ up against it.” 
An intelligent review of the situation 
some years ago, when the revolutionary 


New Sources of Cordage Fiber 


Present Monopolistic Control Proved Unnecessary. At- 
tractive Business Requiring: Relatively Small Capital 


By F. A. G. Pape, F.R.H.S., F.R.G.S 


outlook in Mexico began to assume seri- 
ous proportions, must surely have led 
more than one individual or concern to 
fear that the only reliable source of 
supply of sisal, Yucatan, might become 
involved in the general imbroglio, and 
cause unpleasant and costly interference 
with the regular supplies of raw stuff. 
It is now useless to shout after the horse 
is out of the stable, but why someone 
did not energetically prosecute a search 
for an alternative source of supplies 
does look rather like indifference, to give 
the matter a mild name’ only. 

We know at any rate that the 
British, the French, Germans and other 
leading commercials would not rely upon 
Yucatan alone. They launched out and 
established sources of supply of their 
own; the British in East Africa, India, 
New Zealand, Mauritius, Natal, etc.; the 
Germans in East Africa, Papua and 
Kameroons; the French in Madagascar, 
Indo-China, etc; the Dutch in Java, 
Sumatra and Borneo. Why was a sim- 
ilar proceeding not inaugurated here 
with quite a host of suitable localities 
close to markets in the Western Hemis- 
phere? When we look facts squarely in 
the face we will find that Yucatan is by 





2-YEAR-OLD SISAL PLANT, 49 INCHES HIGH 
no means the “only pebble on the 


beach.” 


TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL CONDITIONS 


There is a cleavage of opinion regard- 
ing the merits of sisal produced on the 
edge of the meridians (like Yucatan and 
the Bahamas), as distinct from that 
grown in the torrid zone (German and 
British East Africa). In the sub-trop- 
ical zone the sisal plant requires from 
seven to eight years to arrive at a state 
of maturity fit for converting into fiber, 
while in the torrid zone it takes only 
three and one-half years to come to the 
same stage. 

In the tropics the period during which 
the sisal plant may be exploited for its 
leaves for fiber filament production is 
about five years, while in the sub-tropics 
the time for doing so is much prolonged 
and may exceed ten years. 

Thus the advantage would seem to lie 
with such sources of supply as Yucatan, 
but there are other oft-setting factors 
which fairly balance the account. One 
of the most important of these is that 
in the tropics the plants yield many more 
and longer leaves, and a finer silkier 
filament, which commands in the market, 


an enhanced price. Thus today, despite 
the artificiality of prevailing conditions 
“tropical fiber” fetches about 20 per 
cent more money in the marts of the 
world than its sub-tropical rivals. One 
other outstanding factor favorable for 
the tropics is ‘the cheapness and general 
reliability of labor conditions there with 
an advantage of as much as 50 per cent 
in some cases. 

It‘is well to parry right here the con 
tention which may be made that the 
dearer labor in the sub-tropics is much 
more efficient. This statement can be 
met with the observation that compara 
tively very few of the manipulations 
needed in fiber growing and scutching 
are of an arduous nature, requiring ex 
ceptional physical force. The heavier 
extra weeding necessary in the tropical 
plantations is invariably done by extra- 
ordinarily cheap woman and child la- 
bor. There is no “sweating,” so-called, 
in these functions, simply because in 
the tropics the laborers can, and do, 
support life adequately at a money cost 
which would appear ridiculously small 
in the less fortunate sub-tropical 
regions. 

A STRATEGIC LOCATION 


Let us now contemplate the “ tropical 
field of operations ” open to us in th 
largely virgin Western Hemisphere. It 
is not far to seek, and in fact many 





FOURCROYA GIGANTRA, A CORDAGE FIBER 
PLANT 8 FEET HIGH 


pioneers of note have given responsible 
Opinions on it from time to time. It 
is the Northeastern seaboard of South 
America. There are others, but that 
is far and away the most important 
It has vast contiguous areas available 
for planting-up in close proximity to 
tide-water, and good harbors on the 
main ocean highways, and freeholds 
are available at ridiculously cheap 
figures, Furthermore, that locality is 
THE Hatr-Way House BETWEEN THE 
Wortp’s GRANARIES IN NoRTH AND 
South America; Canada and _ the 
United States on the one hand, and the 
Argentine and Chile on the other. 
That means that if a comprehensive 
fiber industry is established at that 
strategic point, of such volume that it 


Supply 


will be commercially practicable to set 
up spinning and cordage mills directly 
on the seaboard, it will be feasible to 
distribute the various products to all 
parts of the commercial world needing 
the same. It may not be apparent t 
the general public that the distance 
from New York to that locality is not 


quite as far as to San Francisco, and 
that another eager and very potent cus 
tomer at Buenos Ayres and Montevide 
is not quite as distant as from New 
York to New Orleans I carriage 
will be all water too, which mean 
transportation at less thar ne-eightl 
that of railroad freight rates 

There is, in fact, in those latitu 
today an asset worth many millions 
dollars in the shape of indigenous fibers 
(pita), which only awaits the a 
of enterprise and energy to make it 
available. _While the pita itself 
nounced of excellent quality, yet there 
are “scutching” difficulties in the way 
which have prevented a thorough tr: 
out and experimental expenditure 


Meantime, being of the me 


capital 








SANSEVIERIA VOLKENSI MUCH SED 
AFRICANS FOR FISH LINES 
botanical species as 
fiber plant, the Henequen Agave, it a 
fords proof that the latter will find a 
congenial habitat there This is definite 
ly demonstrated by the presence igui 
tously, of very many excellent specimet 
of the sisal agave all over the ect 
from the coastlands up into the foot 


hills a hundred miles inland 


FACTORS FAVORING THE DEVELOPMENT 
In view of the important role which 
1 
these cordage fibers play in our daily 
economics, the cost of a sizable fiber 


industry will not be found at all formi 


dable. There are several vorable and 
compelling factors for engaging in it 
First, the imperative need and demand 


for more fiber Second, the lucrative 





RINSING DECORTICATED SISAL FIBER 


nature of the producing end of it; al- 
ways assuming that it is conducted in- 
telligently and energetically by a prop- 
erly qualified management. In the 
(Continued on page 211) 
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Systematic Crossbreeding of Sheep 


known as “comeback” crossbreeding, 
because it means coming back towards 
the merino. The offspring of this cross 


EARLY four years ago the writer 
was requested to deliver a lecture 
on wool production in the West, to a 
large gathering of agricultural college 
students and range sheepmen at the 
University of Wyoming during “ Short 
Course Week.” Being discouraged at 
that tirne over the absence of any system 
of crossbreeding and the deplorable lack 
of uniformity in the grades of wool 
produced, in addition to the large pro- 
portion of wool of a nondescript charac- 
ter, he chose “ Systematic Crossbreed- 
ing” as his subject. The system of 
crossbreeding which he attempted to de- 
scribe was commenced in New Zealand 
about thirty years ago, and afterward 
spread to South America and other pro- 
gressive wool growing countries. 

As a regular system of crossbreeding 
was then unknown in the western 
states, the writer attempted to describe 
the correct system with the aid of a 
crude “kindergarten” chart especially 
drawn for that particular occasion. It 
consisted of a large piece of cardboard 
on which appeared a few colored. discs 
and lines, quite unlike the usual geneo- 
logical charts used for similar purposes. 
Greatly to his surprise the lecture was 
not only appreciated by the students, but 
a deep impression on the wool 
present. Numerous requests 
were received for the lecture-to be re- 
peated elsewhere and reports appeared 
in some of the sheep journals. 


made 


growers 


TWO POUNDS MORE WOOL PER SHEEP 

Eventually these lectures produced a 
movement for better methods of breed- 
ing, and, in several districts, systematic 
crossbreeding was adopted. The result 
of this system was quite apparent last 
shearing when the hoggets or 
yearlings were shorn. In spite of the 
most severe winter on record in south- 
ern Wyoming, the hogget fleeces aver- 
aged nearly two pounds more wool per 
head than was produced by yearlings 
three seasons back. The general char- 
acter of the wool also revealed a decided 
improvement in every detail, including 
] increased length of 


season 


less shrinkage, 
staple, more density, better crimp and 
more uniformity. The various grades, 
when placed in the bins by the wool 
classes, appeared more even and pleas- 
ing to the eye, and the former “ patch- 
work” irregularity of each individual 
fleece was conspicuous by its absence. 
When the sample bales were opened and 
displayed in Boston last September, the 
general appearance of the hogget or 
yearling wool was so much superior to 
the wool produced by older ewes in the 
same flocks that it gave the impression 
of being a different clip from another 
district. 

The writer now ventures to give a 
condensed description of the system of 
crossbreeding which produced the re- 
referred to, with the object of 
bringing producers and manufacturers 
into closer touch. As more foreign than 
domestic wool is now used in this coun- 
try, it is necessary that everyone in the 
wool business should be ecually familiar 
with the foreign and American terms 
yr the same grade, and also the way in 
which these grades are produced by the 
grower. The international terms for 
crossbred grades happen to be in har- 
mony with the terms used in sheep hus- 
bandry, while the Boston terms are not. 
This is accounted for by the fact that 
the better informed foreign growers 
tried to produce what manufacturers re- 
quired, whereas manufacturers in this 
country were obliged to take whatever 
the domestic grower produced in a hap- 
hazard way without any definite object 


sults 
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The Production of Uniform Grades of Territory 
Wool—Producing More Wool with No More Sheep 


By W. T. Ritch, American Wool Improvement Association 


in view. Owing to the absence of any 
clear understanding between growers 
and manufacturers in this country, cer- 
tain arbitrary names were given to the 
various grades which were afterwards 
found to differ from foreign terms for 
similar wool possessing the same spin- 
ning qualities. The writer does not pre- 
tend to suggest any sudden change of 
existing wool terms, but merely desires 
a clearer understanding of such terms 
by everyone in the wool trade. 


DESCRIPTION OF KINDERGARTEN CHART 


This description of crossbreeding is 
illustrated by three charts: The 
“Graphic,” indicating the various 
changes in crossbreeding according to 
the genealogical method; the “ Kinder- 
garten,” indicating the same movements 


START 
l angnoo! Ham 


Merino Ewe 


f] 





as originally explained to western wool 
growers; and the “ Fleece” chart, show- 
ing the usual location of the various 
sorts or spinning qualities. 

In order to trace the. various move- 
ments in systematic crossbreeding on the 
“ Kindergarten” chart it is first neces- 
sary to know what the markings and 
lines represent: 

Horizontal lining of discs represents 
any of the longwooled breeds. 


Crosshatching of discs represents any 
of the Merino breeds. 

The horizontal and crosshatching com- 
bined represent regular crossbreds. 

Vertical marks indicate down cross- 
breeding. 

Dotted lines indicate uncertainties of 
irregular crossbreeding. 

The horizontal lines and crosshatching 
on the discs indicate the proportion of 
long-wool and Merino characteristics in 
the fleece. The marking of the (X) 
indicates the kind of ram used for 
crossbreeding. 

CORRECT OR REGULAR CROSSBREEDING 

Correct crossbreeding is commenced 
by crossing a pure bred Merino ewe and 
a pure bred longwooled ram. Any breed 
of longwooled ram may be used, either 
Lincoln, Romney, Leicester or Cotswold. 


STOP 


> 


Fine Comeback 


“ KINDERGARTEN ” CHART 
MEAN LONGWOOLED BREEDS 

-++ MEAN MERINO BREEDS 

THESE COMBINED MEAN REGULAR CROSS- 
BREDS 

|| MEAN DOWN CROSSBREEDING 

DOTS MEAN UNCERTAINTIES OF IRREGULAR 
CROSSBREEDING 


The offspring of this cross is the half- 
bred (half longwool and half Merino 
blood). This halfbred ewe is mated 
with a longwooled ram and the off- 
spring is a %-bred (three-quarters long- 
wool and one-quarter Merino blood). 
Here ‘is the usual limit for breeding to- 
wards the coarse wool, therefore a 
change is necessary for turning back to- 
wards the fine wool by crossing the %- 
bred ewe with a Merino ram. This is 


is called a “comeback” and it produces 
wool known in the trade ‘-by that name. 
This comeback ewe may be crossed 
with a Merino ram and the offspring 
would be a fine comeback. The flock- 
owner now comes to the end of what is 
known as regular crossbreeding, be- 
cause this fine comeback ewe is now 
as near to the Merino as it is desirable 
to go. 
RESULTS TO BE AVOIDED 


Up to this stage every move is regu- 
lar, and brings the expected result with 
comparatively rare exceptions. Unfor- 
tunately it is not possible to go twice 
over the same ground in cross-breeding 
and obtain good results, therefore any 
one attempting it will meet with sur- 
prises and many disappointments. When 
this fine comeback ewe is crossed with 
a long-wooled ram, no one can foretell 
what the offspring will be like, beyond 
the fact that it will be an irregular 
crossbred of some description. Occa- 
sionally the offspring of this cross will 
resemble a halfbred with an irregular 
fleece and rather coarse wool on the 
britch. More frequently it will resem- 
ble an irregular three-quarter bred and 
rather open wooled. Very often the off- 
spring of this cross will resemble none 
of the others and be of a nondescript 
character, known as an irregular cross 
bred. The fléece in this case is seri 
ously lacking in density with weak wool 
over the loins and “ patchy” on the hind 
quarters. This is known as “ zig-zag” 
crossbreeding, and it -has been discon 
tinued by many careful breeders i 
other countries, because the results were 
unsatisfactory. 

MUST SELL DOWN CROSSBRED EWE LAMBS 

The question now arises, What is th: 
best course to take after the four or fiv« 
moves in regular crossbreeding? Ii 
possible, the best method is to keep 
nearly all the ewe lambs from the hal! 
bred, three-quarter bred and comeback 
ewes, and keep no ewe lambs from th: 
fine comeback ewe. In order to mak« 
the most of that ewe she should b 
crossed with a down ram, and the whol: 
progeny sold to the butcher as lambs 
Down crossbred ewe lambs should neve 
be kept for crossbreeding on the range, 
but sold to small mixed farmers whi 
depend more on mutton than on woo! 
This cross, however, makes a very prof 
itable lamb, being quick maturing, firm 
and heavy at weaning time and, like al 
dark-faced lambs, favored by butcher: 
on account of its superior quality. Th 
fine comeback ewe retains a soun 
mouth two years longer than any « 
the other crossbreds, so that she yield 
two extra crops of lambs and two ext! 
crops of wool to the range flock owne! 

In order to keep the system of cross 
breeding regular and the whole flock 1 
first-rate condition, it is necessary 
buy a few Merino ewes every two | 
three years. If breeders do not care t 
buy a few Merino ewes, they can buy 
few straight halfbred young ewes 1! 
stead. 

THE VALUE OF THE CORRIEDALE 


Having described one method of sy 
tematic crossbreeding, and the one whi 
has been proved to be the most profitab! 
in all progressive sheep countries, a‘ 
tention is called to a very simple meth 
for those who prefer halfbreds and fin 
the halfbred ewe most profitable on t! 
range. Glance at the chart again a! 
two crossbreds will be found near ¢! 
center, one on the downward line a! 

(Continued on page 215) 
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THE MODEL THIRTY CONE WINDER 


The Foster Quick Traverse winding system has been 
developed to cover the entire Textile Field. Every branch 
of the industry requiring a winding or doubling process is 


now covered by a Foster Open or Precise Wind Machine. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


Westfield, Mass. 


John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Building, Atlanta, Georgia 
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SERVE BY SAVING 
BUY 
WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 


WAR 


Save Your Quarters 


Each quarter saved buys a Thrift Stamp. 











Sixteen Thrift Stamps ($4.00), plus 12 cents, now buys a War Savings Stamp. 


The United States Government will pay you $5.00 for each War Savings Stamp 
in five years—or in 1923. 
Twenty War Savings Stamps will make one full War Savings Certificate. 
The United States Government will pay $100.00 for each War Savings 
Certificate in five years. 2 
You can get back your money invested in W. S. S., with interest, by giving 
| ten days’ notice at any post office. 
Buy Your Stamps Now at Any Post Z 
Office, Bank, Trust Company, Etc. 
CONTRIBUTED BY 
i 
| 
WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 
| Selling Agents 
| BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
| 
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Cotton Yarn 


Of a Consistently Uniform Standard 
—The Product of These Three Mills 
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YARNS 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
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Combed Yarns 
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Gastonia, N.C 


GRAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


LONG STAPLE COMBED PEEL- 
ERS EXCLUSIVELY 





GASTONIA ,N.C. 


PARKDALE MILLS, INC. 


SPINNERS AND DOUBLERS 
OF FINE COMBED YARNS 
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"[ HESE three mills, all 

located at Gastonia, 
N. C., and operating 
under the same manage- 
ment, assure to the Cot- 
ton Yarn Buyer a product 
of uniform standard in 
quality, value and service. 
Spun on the most modern ma- 
chinery and expertly supervised 
from raw material to finished 
product, there is no better yarn 


in the same classes made. 


[t has always been our policy 


specialize the output of a nill 


on definite numbers of a pal 
ticular grade. ‘The success of 
our yarns has proved the cor 


rectness of this policy. 


Mills and General Offices 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


Sell Direct and Through 


H. A. JAMES & COMPANY. 
131 East 23d Street, New York 


Phones 4170-4171 Gramercy 
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Chas. J. Webb & Co. 


Cotton Yarns 
Combed and Carded 
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Special attention to Export requirements 


| Tops : 

Wool Wante Noils 

| Main Office 

| 116-118 Chestnut Street 

| Philadelphia 

| Boston New York Chicago 

1 188 Summer Street 72 Leonard St. Insurance Ex. Bldg 
| 








Cotton Goods Products Well Sold for Year 


‘T*HE main outstanding features of 
the cotton goods markets of 1916 


re carried over into 1917. Export 
ipments ruled nearly three times 
bove normal, new demands created 


rough the shortage in linens and bur- 
ps continued, and there was a steadily 
reasing call for cotton goods because 

y were cheaper than other textiles. 
[he short supply in first hands at the 
sinning of the year, and the existence 
many substantial contracts on mill 
ks, were duplicated when the year 
losed. The new feature that developed 
rapidly after February 1, when Germany 
itered upon her campaign of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare, was an im- 
mense demand for cotton goods of all 
kinds for government purposes, to be 
used in the conduct of war, which was 
rmally declared by this country in 
\pril. So great and all-pervading did 
this demand become, that a very general 
nomy in civilian consumption brought 
by high prices and the need for 
thrift, did not lessen the general vol- 


ume of business that rolled into the 
mills 
Greater profits for merchants, mill 


stockholders, and operatives were re- 
corded, than had ever been known. It 
not difficult to maintain a good 
working margin for manufacturers, as 
the relations of supply and demand 
were for the most part, wholly in favor 
f the seller. In whatever form the 
merchant conducted his business, 
whether by anticipation in placing long 
tracts, or in buying goods from 
hand to mouth through fear of reaction 
rom the very high levels of value that 
led, he was able to turn over his 
merchandise promptly enough to keep 
earnings on a high plane. Even in 
se instances where manufacturers 
lacked confidence in raw material val- 
and followed a policy of covering 
sale with a purchase of cotton, the 
1 cloth prices was firm and steady 
eh to insure a good return to stock- 
Higher wages were paid to 
tives than ever before, the aver- 
price of cotton ran above the rec- 
ls for forty-five years, and the short- 
labor was an ever present factor 
nnoyance. Yet in the face-of these 
ms, which would have caused 
within the industry in normal 
prosperity of an unequalled char- 


Vas seen. 


1 
th 


\W MATERIAL CONDITIONS 


high total yield of cotton in 
over 16,000,000 bales, has been 
d by three small crops, thus ma- 
reducing the reserves of the 
ipply The average price of the 
1916-17 was the highest known 
| War days, somewhere around 
und, and this average promises 


eatly increased in the crop of 
On February 2 of this year, 

following the German sub 
announcement, New York spot 


vas quoted at 14.30c., yet after 
ertainties of war for our own 
nd with the bulk of the world’s 
vithin the United States, N. Y 
tton touched 31.25c. on Novem- 


of a high yield for the current 
re held very generally by mer- 
ind manufacturers and were 
pon a large acreage planted and 
lating profit held out to the 
Many of them based their 
perations in cloths and cotton 
hopes. A campaign of “ 18c. 
began in the late spring, yet a 
market sent prices up to 28c. in 
t, trom a low of 19.60 in May. 


Civilian Economy Affects Certain Lines, 
But Government Demand Enormous 


By an Authority in the Trade 


6 
Soon after the condition report of early 
September was issued, the jobbing trade 
of the country began to change its views 
of the possible price of the staple, and 
manufacturers resigned 
whatever might come. The government 
entered upon a policy of fixing a price 
for cloths it needed, based upon cotton 
futures, and this relieved much of the 
manufacturing anxiety. 

The culmination of hopes for even a 
fair average yield of cotton for spinning 
purposes came in October when a gen- 
eral and killing frost was reported all 
over the northern section of the grow- 
ing belt, weeks in advance of the normal 
frost dates of the first week in Novem- 
ber. From time to time there was a 
great deal of agitation in favor of gov- 
ernmental control of and the 
fixing of a price on it. The government 
did control the exports, and it did fix 
prices on many cotton goods. But cot- 
ton is the one raw textile this country 
controls as other countries control silk, 
wool, jute and flax, and it has been left 
free, and subject to any and every 
normal market influence save one. The 
Cotton Exchange forbids its members 
to do many things tolerated in peace 
times 


themselves to 


cotton 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


In addition to many unsettling condi- 
tions affecting labor, noted a year ago, 
new ones in 1917 were the drafts, the 
National Child Labor Act, and the loca 
tion of military training camps in or 
near textile manufacturing centers. It 
became necessary to abandon a great 
deal of night work in many mills as it 
was difficult to secure and hold working 


forces to maintain day operations in 
full. 
Wage advances were insufficient to 


keep all operatives satisfied. In some 
southern centers, especially where duck 
mills were located near munition shops 
or training camps, advances of 50 per 
cent were made in the payrolls. Groups 
of mills in different sections of the 
South advanced wages 25 per cent, some 
by posting notices, others by making the 
advances as individual wat 
ranted. Inquiries made over the whol 
southern field showed 


rarely under 25 per cent last year, 


instances 


advance S 
and 


wage 


frequently as high as 60 per cent 

In Fall River, where the wage basis 
for weaving print cloths had been 21.63 
per cut for the period from March 1912, 


to January 1916, the price paid after De- 
cember 3 was 33'%4c. a cut, and a matter 
of 2 2 per cent additional to be paid, 
was under arbitration Many Massa 
chusetts and other New England mills 
lifted wage payments 30 per ent trom 
the fall of 916 to December 1917 


In the last half of the year, when war 


pressure began 


elimination 
a readjustment of 
labor conditions in som 


to cause an 
of fancy production, 
mills was mad 
easier. But at no time was a surplus 
in ‘most centers, while at the 
labor outlook at the end of 
was disheartening. Produc 
tion was not up to capacity, and there 
was a general feeling that as soon as 
spring planting begins the high profits 
in farming will draw many more opera- 
tives from the mills to the fields. 


available 
South the 
the year 


OTHER PRODUCING COSTS 


The high costs of labor and raw ma- 
terial were supplemented by other high 


producing costs. In some sections of 


the country, before the government took 
over the coal production, prices went 
up threefold from a normal basis, and 
even at these figures it was not easy to 
New England found 
difficulty in getting coal at various times, 
while some of the southern mills suf- 
fered from shortage resulting from the 
commandeering of supplies by railroads, 


secure supplies. 


or for plants engaged in war work. 
There was not much reduction in dye- 
stuffs costs although supplies of certain 
kinds were satisfactory in the main 
Belting, hardware supplies, burlap, and 
other items of cost were on a high level 
and it became necessary to figure in 
many factors of cost in sales that wer« 
not considered important before the war 
began. These things all had a 
influence toward inducing manufactur 
ers to seek a higher margin of profit in 
their trading in the first part of the year 


strong 


Later on, when it became clear that 
taxes were to cut a large figure in 
profits, it became evident that selling 


agents would have to consider them in 
placing values on all future products. 
The improved financial conditions re- 
sulting from the profits of 1916 gave 
additional impetus among southern mill 
owners for reduced 


the sale of the product 


commissions for 
Some very im 


portant changes in selling agencies were 
brought about as a consequence of this 
development, the purpose, as stated by 
manufacturers, being to lessen the fixed 


costs when financial assistance did not 
dictate accommodations found necessary 
in putting the goods on the market 
There appears to be a new grouping of 
interests in many mill sections and thi 
bids fair to be followed by the adoption 
of many reforms in methods of sale, 
payment, and shipping. It may well be 


as some manufacturers predict, that a 


foundation is being laid for the ex 
ploitation o! foreign trade by cotton 
mills, through agencies of sale moré 
directly under the control manufa 
tur 
SALI I 
Progr of a definite charact« 

ward improving the pract f the 
trade in the issuing of sales notes 
gray goods transaction began about the 
middle of the year and had made cor 
siderable headway at the close ry 
form adopted by the cotton manufa 
turers’ associations was revived, and 


a slightly amended form was put 1 





» effect b ome of the houses handling 
outhern cotton ods exclusively 

[he essential changes were that 
term f b., mill as discarded and 
deli ry t was 
l cl rit the 
rights give nder t ld proportion 
ite deliver clause t made contracts 
divisible n the sens¢ lat proportion ] 
deliveries could be 


made; it substan- 
tially adopted the definitions of varia- 
tions and constructions of cloths recom 
mended by the manufacturers’ organi- 
and it insisted that the pur 
should sign the sale note before 
contractual relations were fully recog- 
nized by the mill or its agent. 


zations, 
chaser 


One of the results of the early at- 
tempts to have such a radical departure 
in sales notes adopted was a widespread 
recognition throughout the commission 
house district that a woeful lack of 








uniformity prevailed in trade practice 
At this time some of the houses 
working together to arrive at a com 
mon practice which will have the sanc- 
tion and support of buyers ; well as 
sellers an theient has alread en 
accompl » convince ips 
of manuf urers that a t 
the cance ( scandal 190 S ll 
not affect them in the ev k 
down in conditior ilter the w 
out at least giving them ju er 
the buyers a ets 

One of the features of trade condi 
tions which impelled acti 


matter was the refusal 





accept merchandise pending 











embargoes, and hence to issue of 
lading on which bills for tl ds 
were normally predicated 
CHANGE IN PROD 
\ material change in the character of 
cotton mill prod 1 t 
year went o1 rine and fancy 
sold well in the first half of 
but the demand for economy t 
by the abandonment of ma 
output not of an essential « ict 
This was show triking] 
I rd wher Tr Wel i 
to change } t ] 
er products, or t top them a ether 
and find employment in n g 
sale yarn for which thers i 
demand ( rse and heavy products 
became y popular 
Many of the colored good mil 
making chevi verts ! ind 
similar merchandise either cut dow 
the numbet f pattert 
they ceased producing standard ds 
because loot were take1 ) 
ernment suppl Drills v 
huge quantities Sateens 
ginghams wert ked_ fort n larger 
quantities than in normal year O 
f the largest uthern mills « iged 
on dobby fancies changed oy \ 
all OT its ] ™m to p in I ric na 
made a profit in doing At | ] 
River, where two governmer 
for a total f 150,000,000 
I lage and pital supply 
portioned among t t 
wel! t ed to the ; 
nad m , Q nd 
t ] } 
1 ' ; 
1 il and ! 1 l 
ds wer 1 \ | 
This develop t MN] 
( vith distress of any kind. | 
en ot ‘ f 
{ iT { I iT t tT 
if ‘ ut it [ tra 
Vi P y 4 
| "Nn i wend 
tructior f nte 
t . 
1 t ] nd ’ ] 
; j 
‘ Tt 
i n r i it tx } e 
came imminent the following commit- 
tee of cotton ds merchants was ap 


pointed to co-operate with the Council of 
National Defense in supplying govern- 
ment and Red Cross requirements: Lin- 
coln Grant, chairman; Spencer Turner, 
John E. Rousmaniere, William D. Jud- 
son, Fred S. Bennett, Fuller E. Callo- 
way, H. L. Bailey, A. F. Bemis. Later 
in the year a reorganized committee was 
formed, as follows: Spencer Turner, 
chairman; Lincoln Grant, John E. 


Rousmaniere, William D. Judson, Ful- 
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ler E. Calloway, H. L. Bailey, Edwin 
Farnham Greene, J. Harper Poor, 
Elisha Cronkhite, W. S, Prankard, Rid- 
ley Watts, E. H. Hopkins, and George 
C. Riggs. An office was opened at 320 
Broadway and the committee met daily 
for several weeks to assist in locat- 
ing and pricing merchandise for presen- 
tation to the various purchasing boards. 
When this form of cooperation was 
abandoned the committee was dis- 
solved as of December 1. 

The demand from the government 
was not confined to fabrics but includ- 
ed garments of many kinds. A single 
order at the beginning of the work 
called for more duck of a single num- 
ber to be delivered in three months 
than was normally produced in mills 
in a year. All sorts of fabrics, from 
gauzes and marquesettes for netting and 
bandages, to the heaviest qualities of 
120-inch canvas, were called for. Be- 
fore November 1, $250,000,000 worth of 
cotton goods had been purchased for 
the government, and by the end of the 
year it was estimated that the total 
government takings, and _ contracts, 
amounted to $500,000,000. Sixty per 
cent of a soldier’s equipment consisted 
of cotton goods in some form. - Uni- 
form cloth, duck in every variety, web- 
bing, towels, blankets, aprons, operat- 
ing gowns, night shirts, pajamas, 
cooks’ caps, sheets, pillow cases, mat- 
tress covers, denims for overalls, feed 
bags, etc., give some idea of what was 
asked for. Even four months after Feb- 
ruary 1, there were very few men in 
the trade who had formed a just con- 
ception of the volume of merchandise 
wanted or what the effect was sure to 
be on the civilian trade. 


HOW MILLS WERE AFFECTED 


Before the end of the year several of 
the largest manufacturing units in the 
country were shipping half their out- 
put for government purposes. Cotton 
duck mills were engaged fully to 80 per 
cent capacity up to November 1, and 
after that time no duck was sold to 
other than government workers except 
by permission of the Priorities Board. 
Looms formerly engaged on carpets, 
quilts, heavy worsteds, and upholstery 
fabrics, were pressed into service to 
supply cotton duck, and more than half 
the looms normally engaged for the 
iutomobile trade were switched over to 
government fabrics. The American 
Printing Company was turning out 300,- 
000 yards a day of print cloth construc- 
tions for use for rubberizing purposes. 
Some of the large branches of the U. 
S. Finishing Company were doing noth- 
ing but government work. The Amos- 
keag Company, that hadn’t a Govern- 
ment order on its books on Jan. 1, was 
it work in various departments to at 
east 40 per cent. for the Government, 
rders, as large as 10,000,000 and 15,- 
000,000 yards being taken for khaki uni- 
forms, shirtings, pajama cloths, etc. 


Every available loom in the Pepperell 
Company was turned over to the pro- 
duction of drills, twills, sheetings, etc. 
Some of the southern mills were vir- 
tually taken over by the government, as 
all work in them was made subject to 
the rule that 100 per cent efficiency for 
government deliveries should obtain, re- 
ardless of any civilian orders in work. 
More than half the looms of the Cone 
mills were at work on denims or other 
loths wanted. At the end of the year, 

lf the output of the Tremont and Suf- 
‘olk mills was reported as engaged 
ither for the government or Red 

ross needs. 

These are only random instances of 
le overturning of production that oc- 

irred in some well-known plants. So 

ir as can be seen at this time, 
hile government demands have been 
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well met, it seems as if a much larger 
percentage of the output will be called 
for before the proposed 5,000,000 army 


“can be taken care of. 


COTTON DUCK PRODUCTS 


About the first of November, 
the duck list was advanced 20 per cent. 
By July 9, of 1917, an advance of 100 
per cent was announced. Civilians were 
nonplussed by the price and did not 
operate very freely. By the end of the 
year they were willing to pay full list 
ptices for sail duck and some other 
goods that were not to be had from 
mills. The policy pursued by the gov- 
ernment varied greatly as purchasing 
increased. One early proposition was 
to take over the whole product paying 
10 per cent in excess of costs. Later on 
a plan was arrived at whereby a price 
of 45 per cent off the list was offered, 
and 47% per cent finally accepted for 
many of the army needs. The navy 
came in later on for certain light 
weight duck at 50 per cent off, virtually 
ordering mills to take the business un- 
der the new law enacted when the war 
began. This price was made subject 
to increase if an investigation disclos- 
ed its unfairness. 

In order to protect mills against ad- 
vances in cotton and labor during the 
life of contracts, arrangements were 
made on many contracts setting a price 
for the cloth, based upon the price of 
future cotton. If a wage advance were 
forced, a readjustment of the price on 
a new basis was provided for. When 
it was found that it was the disposition 
of the purchasing authorities to pro- 
tect the mills and stimulate production, 
little difficulty was experienced in hav- 
ing orders accepted and the work un- 
dertaken with a will. 

Just what is meant by the present 
level of value in cotton duck may be 
seen from a comparison with what cot- 
ton duck sold for 20 years or more ago. 
About 1895 a duck list quoted 22 inch 
No.. 4 sail duck at 19c. a yard, and No 
3 at 20c. The current duck list prices 
No. 4 at 98c., 72c. a yard up, and No. 3 
at $1.02, or 82c. up. While these prices 
seem extravagant, there were times in 
the last quarter of the year when job- 
bers would have paid the full list for 
prompt deliveries. 


NAPPED FABRICS’ PRICES HIGH 


The story of the napped cotton goods 
market is told to a business man when 
it is stated that a flannelette that was 
priced 914c. at the beginning of the 
year, sold on December 1 at 18%c. for 
odd case lots and mill run out, before 
a formal pricing for the fall 1918 seas- 
on. The large cotton blanket mills 
were so denuded of stock and so well 
sold for the first few months of the 
new year, that only one half the nor- 


mal output could be offered for 
civilian trade for fall 1918, and yet 
everything offered was taken at ad- 


vances ranging from 60 to 70 per cent 
over the prices at the opening of 1917. 

Plain and fancy domets were want- 
ed by Red Cross and other agencies, 
and many were wanted for export. Job- 
bers’ stocks and mills’ stocks were de 
pleted “before the year end and many 
contracts were made to extend into 
May before any price could be named 
for fall delivery and dating. Cotton 
blankets were used very largely in can- 
tonments, waiting stations, and wher- 
ever soldiers were not in the fields. 
The high price and scarcity of wool 
blankets led to larger purchases than 
usual for home use. When neither 
wool nor cotton blankets could be ob- 
tained, comfortables were bought for 
the government for hospital and camp 
use, 

In order to enhance the output of 
mills it was decided to limit the num- 


1916, © 


ber of styles made in both blankets and 
flannelettes. The 36-inch flannels for 
the cutting trade were priced for the 
new season in November and were sold 
at advances averaging about 65 per 
cent over the figures of fall 1917 
season, in as large quantities as mills 
could accept orders. The situation at 
the opening of 1918 is that the largest 
producers have more bona fide orders 
on their books than ever before in their 
history and most of them do not ex- 
pect to be able to take care of what 
they expect will be a contracted civilian 
demand. 


REMARKABLE GINGHAM YEAR 


The year turned out to be the most 
remarkable ever known in the gingham 
trade. Staple ginghams opened the sea- 
son at 9l4c. a yard, and closed at 17%4c. 
for the checks, and 18c. for the solid 
colors. The dress ginghams that sell in 
ordinary years around 7!4c. a yard, sub- 
ject to discount, brought 17%c. net at 
the year end for spring delivery. This 
latter price was named in October after 
a 16\%4c. price for the spring opening of 
1917 was announced, in August. Bates 
ginghams were priced for fall 1918 de- 
livery at 22U%4c. and 23%4c., while a 32- 
inch cloth made by the same mill was 
priced at 25c. a yard. 

These conditions resulted from a de- 
mand for gingham induced by style in 
part, and by the belief among consu- 
mers that they were as serviceable as 
any cottons to be used in war times. 
Throughout the year ginghams were 
worn more freely than for several years 
and the mills were carrying lighter 
stocks than at any time in ten years. 
Nevertheless, agents were not prepared 
for the great volume of business that 
came forward in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. One factor of interest that 
helped the domestic trade was the ina- 
bility of foreign manufacturers to send 
ginghams in here freely. Many of the 
importers had featured domestic lines 
for some time, but were not really 
cramped in getting foreign goods until 
the middle of 1917. 

The prices secured for ginghams at 
retail were fanciful. Goods of the 
AFC grade sold at retail for 35c. a yard 
in a number of stores. Some of the 
Fifth Avenue retailers featured summer 
dresses of gingham at $25 each, and the 
cloths used formerly sold in primary 
markets at 9c. a yard. Toward the end 
of the year the Amoskeag Company 
took the trade by surprise by showing a 
line of fine plaids on 19,000 range cloth 
at 25c. net, in 32-inch widths. This was 
the cloth that made “blue chambray ” 
working shirts popular, and it 
about 34 years ago at 6%c. a yard. 


sold 


NEW PRINT AND PERCALE LINES 


Standard prints opened the year at 9c. 
and closed at 13c. A standard percale, 
4-4 64s, opened the year at 10'%4c. and 
closed at 14%4c. The greater part of the 
trade done in arrow prints was for ex 
port, the American sending 25 per cent 
of its output abroad, and the Algonquin 
Company something over 50 per cent. 
There was a decidedly large business 
done with Mexico and there was also a 
decided increase in the distribution of 
narrow prints in this country. In the 
last half of the year many of the print- 
ers offered gingham styles on staple 
cloths and sold them very freely, as it 
was impossible to secure all the woven 
ginghams asked for. 

The shirting business declined, espe- 
cially in the last half of the year, when 
young men began going into the army 
in large numbers. This applied as well 
to woven as to printed lines, however, 
yet there were times when the printers 
of shirting percale could sell more than 
they cared to. The business of most of 
the printers was of a miscellaneous 
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character. As stated, a large part of the 
American works was devoted to the 
production of ground cloths for slick- 
ers, while many other printers did a 
large business in cretonnes for knitting 
bags and other purposes. 

The printing of fine goods for dress 
purposes was of lighter volume than 
last year, and there were periods when 
some of the job printers had hardly 50 
per cent of capacity work in hand. 
Some of the printers revived printed 
flannelettes, and the business in them 
grew very large toward the end of the 
year. It seems at this time as that feature 
of the printing business is in for a gen- 
eral revival. There was considerable 
double printing work done on suiting 
fabrics for wool finished goods, this de- 
mand being brought on by the very high 


prices asked for many low end woolens 
and worsteds. The volume of business 
done on printed lawns, batistes and 


dimities was relatively small, despite the 
fact that the ground cloths were rela 


tively cheaper than almost any other 
goods on the market. 
BLEACHED GOODS TRADE LARGE 


Bleached goods enjoyed a full year as 
a whole. There were times when busi- 
ness was light, but as forward orders 
were large, most of the bleachers main- 
tained a very full volume of output. 
One of the great difficulties was in get- 
ting or in holding bleached goods help, 
although wage advances were some- 
times of monthly occurrence. The vol- 
ume of bleached goods sold for export 
ran ahead of a year ago 

Standard jobbing house brands of the 
Fruit of the Loom class reached a price 
level of 18c. a yard, the opening having 
been at 12c. There was a large call for 
goods of this character for hospital and 
Red 


etc. 


for rubberizing, 
nainsooks, and fine 
cambrics sold very freely, and the busi- 
ness done in India linons was better as 
a whole than in the preceding year. Un- 
derwear manufacturers more 
bleached goods than in 1916 

The demand for wide sheetings, sheets, 
pillow cases, and pillow tubings was enor 
mous. For a standard 10-4 sheeting the 
price reached 55c. a yard, the opening 
price being 35c., and there being no re- 
cession at any time. One of the better 
known common grades of sold 
for $16.68 a dozen, the previous high 
prices for such goods being $12.20. That 
was nearly $1.50 higher than the open- 
ing price for the year. A southern 45- 
inch pillow tubing brought 27'4c. a yard 
at the end of the year and was sold for 
19c. in March 

The most active part of the year on 
goods of this class was in the period 
from April till August, so far as price 
advances went, but there was a time, 
from October through November, when 
the demand was overwhelmin Sup- 
plies for civilian purposes are certain to 
be light for some time. Sheets in widths 
from 63 to 72 inches were virtually off 
the primary market for weeks at a time 
owing to the great demand growing out 
of the war. 

GRAY GOODS ACTIVE 


Cross purposes, 


Longcloths, 


used 


sheets 


There were a few periods of the year 
when there were lulls in gray goods 
trading. They were so greatly offset by 
the periods of activity that, looking back 
over the year as a whole, the figures 
show an almost continuous rise. The 
first five weeks of the year were quiet, 
there was a spell of hesitation in July, 
and another in the last weeks of Au- 
gust, the first week in September, and 
the last two or three weeks of the year. 
But there was no time when the reces- 
sion exceeded 10 per cent from very 
feverish high levels, and the total rise 
of the year on some staple fabrics ran 
up to 60 and 65 per cent above the open- 
ing prices. 
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i ffort ere made to check speculatiy 
ying d some commission houses 
ieciun 1 to sell t fact Ts 

Y now! e purchasing 
22 I nat quit met iS Neé y 
ss there was a great deal of prot- 
min gray goods at dif- 


times and it had its natural effect 
rs more guarded than 


usual in accepting contracts. One of the 

sting features of the year was the 
act inquiry that set in for sateens 
These goods been quiet for months 
The converters seemed to realize about 
the same time that the mills were not 
making normal quantities, and there fol- 


lowed a feverish hunt for spots that 
sent prices far above the range of other 
goods made from print cloth yarns. 

In the same way, when it became 
known that the government was a large 
buyer of thin goods for hospital pur- 
poses, converters began buying the thin 
constructions liberally. On the other 
hand it was a very quiet year in um- 
brella cloths, shade cloths, and some 
other specialties. It was a year when 
supply and demand conditions for cloths 
were more potent and apparent influ- 
ences in the market than at any time in 
ent years, a number of instances oc- 
curring where goods went up while cot 
ton was trembling or declining 


rec 


GREAT YEAR ON SHEETINGS 


It was a phenomenal year in the 
brown sheeting trade. The bag manu- 
facturers were very large users through- 
out the year, and were particularly fe- 
buyers in the last quarter of the 
hen the normal burlap supply ran 
was brought about by the 
lifficulties in exchange and shipping, and 
the commandeering of burlap supplies 
for the British Government. The heavy 
in enormous de- 





weight goods were in 
Many looms were diverted t 
drills or to other than normal purposes 
and this led to a scarcity that was not 


first half of the 


mand 


iated in the 


4 common 4-yard 48 square sheeting 
pened the year at 9c. a yard, and 





at no time sold under 8%c., sold as 
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IIMS AND TICKINGS FOR GOVERNMENT 


tickings, and other heavy col- 
were wanted so 
largely by the government or for some 
sort of war supplies, that civilians were 
forced to accept allotments of product 
for months before the end of the year. 
Synthetic indigo is still not being made 
in commercial quantities in this coun- 


Denims 


ored cotton e@ ods 
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try but soon will be. The demand for 

ue denims for overalls was far in ex 
cess of supplies. The government had 
use for large quantities of brown 
overall goods and used them when blue 
goods were unobtainable. The largest 
manufacturers did not pretend to take 
on new trade. A 2.20 southern indo 
sold at 28%c. in a large way for con- 
tract delivery in the latter part of the 
year and spot goods brought as high as 
32Y%c. A choice eastern denims in 9 
oz. weights sold at 50c. a yard for the 
accommodation of one or two custom- 
ers whose business depended on the use 
of a branded line, while in normal years 
this grade was called high at 17c 

The government used large quantities 
of tickings for mattress covers or they 
used cloths to be produced on ticking 
looms. For this reason, there was a 
constant shortage of standard tickings 
in the trade and the production of fancy 
tickings was discontinued, partly be- 
cause of their high cost, and again be- 
cause mills found so much work on the 
plainer goods. A standard 8 oz. tick 
ing, eastern make, sold for months at 
35c., and was at value at that figure for 
the last six or eight weeks of the year 

Fancy coverts, suiting fabrics, and 
similar merchandise, were made in dim 
inishing quantities. Some of the stand- 
ard cheviots in pin-check patterns were 
much wanted but no mill could supply 
the demand. The government was 
forced at one time to take black pin- 
checks because the blue goods were un- 
available in either first or second hands 
Colored duck was pre-empted for all 
practical purposes by the government 
and civilian needs could not be met. Of 
course all khaki drills wanted 
either by the government or by those 
who were engaged on uniform mate- 
rials 


were 


FANCY COTTONS RESTRICTED 


These goods were affected directly by 
the economy phase of war time de 
mands. Many conventional cloths went 
from the looms and will disappear from 
trade very soon in any large way until 
the war is over. There was a steady 
demand for poplins, printed, piece dyed, 
ind white, for pongees, gabardines and 
some of the quality madrases. The 
better qualities of voiles were sold well 
But a great many of the 


voiles, che 


cheap fancy 


) waisting fabrics, and fancy 


hirtings, were ordered in limited quai 
tities atte! the eariy contracts were 
lled \ price comparison of combed 
goods made at the end of the year 
showed that prices hardly underwent a 
10 per cent change for the twelve 
onths on the plainer goods, while in 
same time some sheetings doubled 
pric d cl \ a ( en 
ced 7 ‘ n in va ‘ 
Chis lalol Sif n m be 
\ s that g t mie 
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Owing to the exces high cost 
he constant 
rise of costs of production, declines in 
the values of fine goods in mill centers 
did not occur. Mills preferred to stop 
their looms rather than accept business 
at a loss, and as there was plenty of 
opportunity to sell yarns profitably, the 
actual mill losses were negligible. In 
fact some of the fine goods mills did 
almost as well as they did in 1916. 
Some of them are so elastic in their 
equipment that it was possible for them 
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to adapt themselves to the production 
of sateens, and thin goods of print cloth 
yarns that have been in persistent de- 
mand. 

LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 

Cotton goods merchants are wary of 
making predictions for 1918. It is al- 
ready apparent that cotton shortage is 
possible while southern labor and high 
grade fertilizer remain scarce. Yet the 
consumption of cotton at home prom- 
ises to be large because so many heavy 
weight yarns and goods are being made 
and because the government demands 
are of such a huge character. Labor 
scarcity and high wage demands are an- 
ticipated, and the margin of profit will 
be materially reduced by heavy taxa- 
tion for war purposes. 

There is also imminent the possibility 
of a closer government control of pro- 
duction, and possibly some mischievous 
price fixing of both cotton and cloth. 
Financial conditions are not going to 
grow better as the war progresses and 
the plethoric surpluses of past years 
cannot accumulate. Directly and indi- 
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rectly there will be a demand for the 
elimination of fabric production not es- 
sential in the winning of the war. Eng- 
lish production has fallen to two-thirds 
of normal. Export trade may be con- 
tracted by necessary regulation to guard 
against trading with the enemy. There 
are two factors that have a bearing on 
the possibility of expansion in cotton 
goods export trade, yet predictions on 
the outcome must be in the nature of 
guesswork. 

What is very clear at this time is 
that the mills are as well or better sold 
ahead than they were a year ago, the 
new factor of restricted consumption 
due to economy as well as to high prices 
is becoming more potent, the jobbing 
and converting trades will be compelled 
by financial necessity to restrict the size 
of their stocks, and at current values 
there will be little or no inducement 
for mills to manufacture save on order. 
The stock sheets may remain clean, but 
the character of the demand for cotton 
mill products seems on the verge of 
another great change. 


Future of Foreign Trade in Textiles 


Belief in Possibility of Extending 
American with Proper Attention 


By E. B. Filsinger, with Export Department of Lawrence & Co. 


HE United States has been at war 
a little over nine months. In that 
short period there have been amazing 
changes in our commercial structure. 
Our methods of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution are being revolutionized. In 
exporting remarkable advances are be- 
ing made. But astounding as these de- 
velopments have been, the effect of the 
war on American commerce during the 
next six or eight months will be even 
more marked. This applies with par- 
ticular force to the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry 
In order to determine the possibili- 
ties of the future, the general problem 
of textile exports may be considered 
from five standpoints: 1. The immediate 
outlook—the prospects of the industry 
in the near future. 2. The attitude of 
the Government—its duty toward busi- 
ness met 3. The effect of peace. 4 
\fter-war competition. 5. Preparations 
to meet after-war conditions. 
interests face a remark 
able situation. Jan. 1, 1918, finds most 
with their output sold far in ad 
While a large percentage of the 
production is required for Government 
needs, a considerable volume is needed 
to supply the demand for civilian pur- 
This demand is a healthy one— 
stocks in general not being large; on 
the other hand, the prosperity which pre- 
vails generally throughout the country 


will be further enhanced by war activi- 
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ties. 


It is true that there has been some 





uying in anticipation of the scarcity 

merchandise. It is also possible that 
there may be a greater effort within the 
next month or two to anticipate possi- 
bl ays deliveries on the part of 
mills. In some quarters it is be- 


lieved that slowness in delivery will be 
iccentuated shortly, and that outputs 
will be even further reduced as a result 
of the second draft 


DRAFT COAI LABOR 


The coal situation is acute. In well 
informed quarters it is believed that 
the Government will adopt a more strin- 
gent attitude than in the past in limiting 
supplies of coal to industries of prime 
necessity. Mills which have Govern- 
ment contracts are practically assured 
of sufficient coal: those which have no 
Government business may not be_ so 
fortunate. However, it will probably 
be some time before the situation be- 


comes so serious that the production of 
textiles need be curtailed on the basis 
of “eliminating luxuries.” Other lines 
of industry are far more likely to suffer 
first. 

The effect of the draft will probably 
be felt much sooner. In many sections 
the shortage of labor is already affecting 
production, and strenuous efforts will be 
made by some manufacturers to prevent 
the depletion of their forces by the ac- 
tion of the draft. The questionnaire sub 
mitted by the War Department to the 
drafted men will undoubtedly have an 
excellent practical value, if wise use is 
made of the information obtained. It 
is to be hoped that the board charged 
with the duties of exemption will have 
sufficient vision not to cripple industries 
which are vital to the well-being of th: 
nation. In this connection, those manu 
facturers who produce for export should 
have: especial consideration. The need 
for export in order to maintain our gold 
reserves and exchange values will b: 
come increasingly greater as the wat 
progresses. 

The number of women workers is in 
creasing. If the war continues for any 
length of time the number of that sex 
engaged in industry must show a 
growth. The experience of English mill 
owners (recently reported by an Ameri 
can Consul) will probably be duplicated 
in the United States. Many of the Brit 
ish mill owners found that the women 
did the work satisfactorily, althougl 
they would have preferred men. Th 


i 


quality of the results obtainable by t! 
use of female labor seems largely d 
pendent upon the character of the mat 
agement. Certain mill owners announ 
their intention of retaining women aft 


the war ceases 
ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT 

The demand for a broad and intell 
gent outlook on the part of government 
officials was never greater. Upon tt 
decisions of the War Trade Board, a1 
the other official bodies which meet 
Washington, will depend, to a great 
tent, the future prosperity of numero 
industries. Especially is thus true o! 
the textile industry. This applies wit! 


particular force to those manufacture: 
who export a large share of their out 
put. The need of an intelligent export 
policy is emphasized by the shipment 
within the last few days, of almost 
million dollars in gold to the Repub! 
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LAWRENCE, MASS. DOVER, N. H. COLUMBIA, S. C. 


have the largest print works in the world, with an unrivaled output of printed, 
dyed and bleached cotton goods, and are also the largest manufacturers of cotton 
warp and all-wool dress goods. 
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AMOSKEAG MFG. CO. 


MANCHESTER - - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HUQUUOAOALEAAEUERSOUORAEE UAT SOREEL ENAMEL TOBA 


F. C. DUMAINE, Treasurer - a BOSTON 


JARVIS, LOOMIS & BOUCHER, Agents 
34 Thomas Street, New York 





VIEW OF THE AMOSKEAG MILLS ON EAST BANK OF MERRIMACK RIVER 


LOOMS 24,400 
SPINDLES 670,000 
EMPLOYEES 16,500 


Pounds of Cotton Consumed per annum 54,600,000 
Pounds of Wool Consumed per annum __ 15,300,000 
Yards of Cloth Woven per annum 258,930,360 
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Invincible Suiting — 1921 Cloth : Pamela Cloth 
A F C Ginghams — : Panola Cloth -  Tacuna Cloth 
Utility Ginghams — : Daisy Cloth : _  Ponceta Cloth 
Romper Cloth : Fleecedown E _  Trinada Cloth 
Staple Ginghams — : Teazle Down : 36-in. Plain 
Seersuckers Tunis Cloth : - andFancyFlannel 
Shirtings : : Clover Cloth : _ Denims&Tickings 
Chambrays [ : Iris Cloth : _ Bleached Goods 
Bleached Madras Smyrna Cloth _ . | GreyGoods&Bags 
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WORSTED DRESS GOODS 


Serges Panamas 
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of Chile. Had our exports to that coun- 
try been sufficiently large, such a ship- 
ment would not have been necessary. 

It is of vital importance that our ex- 
ports should not be curtailed, therefore, 
except in so far as the articles or com- 
modities concerned are of use in win- 
ning the war. We cannot afford to ex- 
port our gold. Our reserve of that 
metal must be maintained in any event. 
The danger of inflation is omnipresent, 
and it will become infinitely more so if it 
becomes necessary to pay for our raw 
materials such as nitrate, cotton, etc., 
with gold. 

As an example, we may take South 
America. We buy from that continent 
millions of dollars of raw products. Of 
these, during the last twelve months, 
enormous quantities were of vital neces- 
sity in conducting the war. The ships 
which brought them here should be 
loaded to the guards with manufac- 
tured products when they depart for 
South America. 

This matter has a political aspect also. 
To maintain the good will of Latin Am- 
erica, it is incumbent upon us to find 
markets (to the greatest extent possi- 
ble) for her raw materials; the conduct 
of the world war practically forces this 
duty upon us. We can prevent much 
antagonism on the part of South Am- 
ericans by capably discharging this duty. 


GOVERNMENP SHOULD 
PORTING 


The situation requires the utmost con- 
sideration on the part of the Govern- 
ment for business men who can “do 
their bit” in this way to help win the 
war. Every possible handicap to export- 
ers should be avoided. “Red tape” 
should be minimized. An improvement 
in this direction has been noted and it is 
to be hoped that before long the proce- 
jure will be even more simple. 

Business men should be encouraged, 
is never before, to develop foreign mar- 
kets. The wisdom of this policy cannot 
be challenged. If necessary, sales at 
home should be curtailed for the pur- 
pose of making exporting possible. This 
applies with especial force to textiles 
and is particularly important to those 
countries from whom we buy heavily. 
To such countries, naturally, there is a 
greater amount of tonnage available 
than to other regions of the world, and 
we should lose no opportunity to stimu- 
late business there. 


GOVERNMENTAL POLICY TOWARDS EXPORTS 


\merican textile manufacturers have 
lever had export opportunities equal to 
those of the present. By a peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances, much of the 
world which has heretofore been de- 
pendent upon England, France, Belgium, 
ind our enemies, is forced to turn to 
the United States for its supplies. The 
demand for American textiles during 
the next twelve or eighteen months, will 

acute. 

If peace does not come by July, 1918, 
much of the world will be dependent 
upon the United States. The present op- 
portunities will, in large degree, be lost 
to textile manufacturers unless they 
have the heartiest co-operation on the 
part of the Government. 

The need for a wise, broad-minded, 
constructive policy is a crying one. It 
applies particularly to the programme of 
onservation. Every aid should be 
iven manufacturers to introduce their 

ires into the new world markets. Mer- 
handise, if introduced only in small 
uantities now, may find an increasing 

ile after the war. Urgent necessity 


ENCOURAGE EX- 


vill overcome obstacles on the part of 
oreign buyers which in peace times 
would be insuperable. The Government 
should give the greatest encouragement 
to the policy of obtaining such intro- 
For this is needed a 


ductory business. 
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very broad-minded, intelligent adminis- 
tration of the “ conservation laws.” 

The present condition will not last in- 
definitely. It will disappear practically 
as soon as sufficient tonnage is available 
for other nations to again export. The 
necessity of haste is, therefore, appar- 
ent. Acting as individuals, wise manu- 
facturers will, as a duty to the nation, 
stretch a point to place their products, 
even in limited quantities in the hands 
of those merchants throughout the 
world who have developed an interest 
in American goods. The domestic mar- 
ket will always be ours, It can be safe- 
guarded by proper methods of protec- 
tion after the war. But the present op- 
portunity to gain a firm foothold in for- 
eign markets must not be lost. 


THE EFFECT OF PEACE 


The exports of textiles during the last 
few years have shown a tremendous in- 
crease. Is this business permanently 
ours? In my opinion we can not only hold 
much of it, but in many instances it can 
be materially enlarged. There is abso- 
lutely no doubt that to certain ‘specific 
countries we shall be able to greatly in- 
crease our exports. This is particularly 
true of some of the countries in Europe 
where, for a few years after the war, 
we shall do a very large business. This 
will certainly be true until such time as 
their own mills are re-established on a 
normal basis of production. 

There is also no doubt that certain of 
our products, because of their individu- 
ality of design, finish, etc., will have a 
permanent sale, even in fields which 
would ordinarily not be considered prac- 
ticable. The introduction of these goods 
by stress of circumstances has convinced 
importers of the possibilities of their 
regular sale because of the satisfaction 
given to the consumers. This is cer- 
tainly true of Greece, Scandinavia, 
Siberia and parts of Russia. In these 
countries, particularly in Siberia and 
Scandinavia, we may look for a continu- 
ous trade for many years to come. In 
the Far East also, including the Dutch 
East Indies and the Straits Settlements, 
our business is taking on a permanent 
character. I have no reason to modify 
the statement I made a year ago that 
the exports of American textiles may 
easily reach two hundred millions of 
dollars. annually under purely normal 
conditions. On the contrary, I believe 
that I have been modest in my estimates. 


AFTER-WAR COMPETITION 


We must not, however, delude our- 
selves into the belief that the holding 
and further increase of this trade will be 
an easy task. It is my firm opinion that 
we are entering upon a period of the 
keenest competition in the world’s his- 
tory. This competition will be height- 
ened by the fact that all the nations at 
war have had their processes of manu- 
facture stimulated by war-time needs. 
All of them are doing things better and 
more quickly than before the war. While 
wages in Europe will be higher, it is 
still a question whether they have ad- 
vanced in the same proportion as those 
in the United States, which began on a 
much higher basis. Consequently, we 
shall be forced to use all our energy, 
organizing ability, and skill in distribu- 
tion to meet the conditions which will be 
imposed by our European competitors 
and those in the rapidly developing coun- 
tries of South America. However, I am 
not pessimistic as to the outcome, partic- 
ularly if we apply ourselves to the new 
problems with the same intelligence and 
diligence as our co-belligerents have 
done. One of our new weapons which 
we can use most advantageously is the 
Webb law. 

Our chief consideration to-day is to 
win the war. This we should do by tak- 
ing advantage of every possible factor. 





‘ 





We could well afford, in this country, to 
pay more attention to psychological pro- 
cesses. We should not hesitate, by dig- 
nified and honest propaganda, to show 
the justice of the American cause. We 
must leave no doubt in the minds of any 
one as to the uprightness of our motives. 
We should take a firm stand throughout 
the world for justice and for American 
rights. No nation or business interest 
anywhere should be permitted to ques- 
tion our liberty of action. In this con- 
nection, we have much to learn from the 
powers in the Entente, of the value of 
organs to set ourselves fairly before the 
world. We must use propaganda where 
propaganda of the right sort will help us. 


GERMANY MUST BE DEFEATED 


Economic pressure may bring the war 
to an earlier close than if it were not 
applied. Everything that Americans can 
do to defeat Germany commercially 
should be done, and in the most effective 
way. 

Our aim is to smash the German 
system of government and to bring 
about such changes that Germany may 
again become one of the family of na- 
tions. As soon as Germany’s eventual 
defeat is certain, this inevitable “ smash- 
up” occurs, and the Government is re- 
organized along the lines laid down by 
President Wilson, peace will become 
possible. Under those conditions we 
shall again have to reckon with a Ger- 
man commercial organization which will 
become a formidable rival for a share 
of the commerce of the world. 

To this we must not blind ourselves 
A reorganized Germany will offer seri 
ous competition. The German houses 
throughout the world, many of whom 
are now on the “ Black List,” will be 
again able to purchase in Germany and 
will have a greater incentive for making 
purchases there than ever before. Know 
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ing that we shall certainly defeat Ger- 
many it is wisdom to prepare for that 
inevitable competition which will follow. 
Only the cocksure American will dismiss 
this matter without consideration. 


INTENSIVE INSTRUCTION AND RESEARCH 


Under the new order of things, the 
necessity for research and intensive 
methods will be emphasized. The neces- 
sity for highly trained men will become 
increasingly greater. This is a problem 
which should engage the earnest atten- 
tion of every textile manufacturer. In 
England great sums are already being 


set aside for research In France 
schools tor export training along the 
lines of “continuation schools” for 
workers, are already established. In all 


of the belligerent countries schemes for 
the preparation of men are under way. 

Opportunities should be given our 
young men who wish to avail themselves 
of export trade possibilities, to develop 
along the most logical lines. Schools 
should be established, supported in part 
by the manufacturers, commercial or- 
ganizations and trade bodies, and in part 
by the state or national government. 
The training should take place for a 
number of years and begin very early in 
the life of the young men. Most of the 
training that is offered to-day is of an 
extremely superficial character and in- 
consistent with the necessities of the 
hour. The more intensive methods could 
easily be put into practice without great 
expense or delay. 

American business interests, in the 
great struggle for world trade which is 
to follow the present war, should not be 
at a disadvantage by having an insuff- 
cient number of well trained young men 


to send to the commercial battle front. 
The present world-war has _ surely 
demonstrated the advantage of prepar- 


edness 


Southern Cotton Mill Progress 


Investment in Southern Facilities for Cotton 
Spinning and Weaving, Exceeds $13,000,000 


By Our Regular Correspondent 


ORE than $13,000,000 is the esti- 
mated amount of money expended 
by the Southern cotton manufacturers 
during 1917 for adding to the millions 
of spindles and looms already in posi- 
tion in the nearly 900 cotton mills of 
the South. These manufacturers com- 
pleted arrangements for the addition of 
525,000 spindles and 16,500 looms to the 
South’s quota during the twelve months 
of last year, these installations being 
largely ordered by companies already in 
existence and conducting prosperous 
cotton manufacturing enterprises in the 
cotton-growing States. Of the more 
than $13,000,000 referred to, there was 
a total of $2,910,000 required for 118,500 
spindles and 4,800 looms contracted for 
by 26 established concerns, while 
$10,200,000 was the investment of 16 
new enterprises tor their plants of 
407,000 spindles and 11,700 looms. 
These figures show gratifying prog- 
ress in Southern cotton manufacture 
They are in excess of the figures re- 
sulting from the activities-of 1916 and 
1915 and of many other past years since 
the Southern cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry began its forward movement, 
which included the manufacture of the 
finer grades of cotton cloth, the devel- 
opment of waterpowers for generating 
electricity for power and lighting in the 
mills, and the large consumption of the 
cotton crop. 
IMPETUS OF WAR ORDERS 
During 1916 there was considerable 
timidity displayed, by capitalists and 
cotton manufacturers, which resulted in 


a cessation of the growth of the South 


ern cotton mill industry. With the 
entrance of the United States into the 
great war many manufacturers began 


to realize the possibilities available for 
their mills to assist in the production 
of many kinds of products required both 
directly and indirectly for war purposes. 
Various classes and great quantities of 
cotton products are required for the 
prosecution of modern warfare. These 
products include explosives, uniforms 
and other clothing for the army, uni- 
forms and other wearing apparel for 
the navy, tents for the army, leggings 
and many other articles. In accordance 
with the demand for these articles of 
manufacture, activity was renewed by 
cotton mill owners and the satisfactory 
progress of 1917 was partially the result 
of this movement. Many Southern mills 
are participating in Government con- 
tracts, both direct from Government 
orders and indirectly from other manu- 
facturers who have Government orders, 
having large contracts for material re 
quired in the service, but details have 
reached the public in only a few in- 
stances. 

Supplementing the figures above pre 
sented as to the results of the entire 
twelve months of last year, some data 
regarding the several quarter periods 
of 1917 are of interest. For instance, 
the best quarter of last year was the 
second in which is comprised the months 
of April, May and June. The total for 
these three months was 322,600 spindles 
and 10,500 looms, requiring an invest- 
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ment of $8,000,000, for nine mills. Six 
of these were new mills installing 315,- 
000 spindles and 9,200 looms at a cost 
of $7,880,000, while three were estab- 
lished mills adding 7,500 spindles and 
1.300 looms at a cost of $197,500. All 
the figures quoted are approximate but 
may be accepted as representing the 
actual extent of the number of spindles 
ind looms installed and the amount of 
capital invested. 


SOUTH PRODUCING FINER CLOTH 


Southern manufaciurers of cotton 
loth are steadily continuing their efforts 

ward the production of finer grades 
f woven products and are meeting with 
success in this branch of their activi- 
ties. Most Southern mills were origin- 
ally for spinning purposes and from 
year to year great increases have been 
effected in weaving plants, as indicated 
from time to time in reports and data 
gathered to show the installations of 
looms. The figures of 1917 were em- 
phatic in this particular, 16,500 being 
the number of looms contracted for last 
year, They also emphasize the oft- 
repeated statement that it is the manu- 
facturers who have been successful in 
the production of cotton products 
throughout the cotton growing region 
who invest the greater proportion of the 
new capital being put into cotton fac- 
t This is mainly in the enlarge- 
ment of established plants and partly in 
their investments with new organiza- 
tions, to which they logically give the 
henefit of their experience. 


ories. 


SOUTHERN MILLS ADOPT ELECTRIC POWER 


Every day more and more cotton mills 
of the South are installing electrical 
drive equipments, thus tending to maxi- 
mum efficiency at a minimum cost in 
their power departments. It is seldom 
that a new mill available to electric 
power fails to adopt electricity for its 
driving energy, while established plants 
are continually making the change from 
team power (in a few instances from 
direct waterpower) to the electric drive. 
[here are many sources of electricity 
hroughout the mill sections, but there 
re several large generating and dis- 
buting systems providing service for 


cotton manufacturers. The three prin- 
ipal companies furnishing electric 
power to the Southern cotton mills 
have hydro-electric plants. They are 
he Southern Power Co. of Charlotte, 
N. C, the Tennessee Power Co. of 
N ille, Tenn., and the Chattanooga, 

essee River Power Co. of Chat- 

ga, Tenn. The Alabama Power 


f Birmingham, Ala., is also active 
upplying electric power to Alabama’s 
but its main service is to industrial 
of other character. The Char- 
enterprise is now transmitting 
150,000 electrical horsepower to 
225 cotton mills in North Caro- 
and South Carolina, the combined 
pments of these mills totaling about 
“10,000 spindles and 125,000 looms 
t 150,000 electrical horsepower is 
mbined output of the two Ten- 
companies. 


CONSUMED BY SOUTHERN MILLS 


consumption of the cotton crop 
Southern mills has been showing 
nereases from year to year and 
eature is but another proof of 
s. Thirteen 
rn mills 


years ago the 
advanced to a demand 
00,000 bales of cotton for their 

use, thus exceeding the de- 

other sections where the cot- 
nufacturing industry is active and 
ins mainly New England. The 
as then taking 1,967,000 bales 

This proportion has increased 
ar as follows: Two million one 
| and ninety-three thousand bales 
uthern and 1,896,000 bales for 
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other American mills in 1908; 2,341,000 
bales for Southern and 1,993,000 bales 
for other American mills in 1910; 2,- 
363,000 bales for Southern and 1,993,000 
bales for the demands of other sections 
in 1911; 2,744,000 bales for Southern 
and 2,631,000 bales for other American 
mills in 1912; 3,037,300 bales for 
Southern and 2,513,600 bales for other 
American mills in 1913. 

The 1916-1917 cotton crop figures 
show that the total crop was nearly 13,- 
000,000 bales and about 4,360,000 of 
these bales were consumed by the mills 
of the Southern-states. This shows the 
steady increase since 1913. The mills 
of the other American sections (again 


principally New England) consume 
nearly 3,000,000 bales of the cotton 
product. 

GENERAL SUMMARY OF SOUTHERN MILLS 


There are now nearly 900 cotton mills 
in the South with a total of about 14,- 
500,000 spindles, only 70,000 of these 
spindles being idle. Previous to the de- 
mand for cotton products which has 
come with war conditions there had 
been hundreds of thousands of spindles 
idle for several years because of trade 
conditions. There are about 300,000 
looms in the South, all of which are 
active with the exception of about 1,500 
in old plants and 4,400 now being placed 
in new mills. South Carolina leads the 
Southern cotton mill industry with 4,- 
900,000 spindles and 115,500 looms. 
North Carolina follows with 4,737,000 
spindles and 70,000 looms. Georgia is 
next with 2,410,000 spindles and 45,000 
looms. Then comes Alabama with 1,- 
172,000 spindles and 21,000 looms. Vir- 
ginia has 526,600 spindles and 15,300 
looms. Tennessee has 400,000 spindles 
and 5,300 looms. All the mills of the 
Southern cotton manufacturing indus- 
try represent an investment of probably 
$400,000,000. 

IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS OF 1917 

Among the many announcements of 
1917 there were some of importance 
worthy of mention and a few of them 
may be briefly summarized: 

Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., 
Spray, N. C., controlled by Marshall 
Field & Co., Chicago, decided to invest 
$3,000,000 for building additional mills. 
These plants will be located in Virginia 
and will have 300,000 spindles with ac- 
companying They will be 
located in virgin territory and will he 
accompanied 
mill city 


looms. 


by a complete industrial 
with the latest modern im 
provements for health, comfort and con- 
venience. 

Norfolk Norfolk, 
Va., organized to build $300,000 mills 
and install $740,000 machinery to manu 
facture tire fabrics for the automobile 
industry 


Tire Fabrics Co. 


Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, N. C,, 
completed $300,000 investment which 


added 12,000 spindles and 300 looms to 
previous equipment 

Halifax Cotton Mills, South Boston, 
Va., increased capital by $400,000 in con- 
nection with plans for additional mills 
to manufacture automobile fabrics, 

Roanoke Mills Co., Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., awarded contracts for additional 
buildings, machinery, etc., to cost $636,- 
000. This action will provide the plant 
with 23,000 spindles and 700 looms ad- 
ditional to present equipment. 

Victor-Monaghan Mills, Greenville, S. 
C., installed 1,323 additional new looms 
in several plants 

Miller Bros., Dallas and Fort Worth, 
lex., decided to build a $500,000 mill at 
Dallas, the daily capacity to be 300,000 
yards of cloth. This cloth is to be 
mainly of that character which the firm 
consumes in manufacturing overalls. 
The machinery will include 50,000 spin- 
dles with accompanying looms. 





Lanett Cotton Mills, West Point, Ga., 


added 1,000 looms and 15,000 spindles, 
installing this new equipment in a 410 
by 260 foot building for the 
purpose 


erected 
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There were many other interesting re- 


Lancashire Cotton Industry in 1917 


A Lagging Trade for Six Months 


Succeeded by General 


By Frederick W. Tattersall 


HE past year in the Lancashire cot 
ton industry has been one of the 
remarkable periods in the his 
tory of the trade, and conditions have 
prevailed which no living person could 
imagine as ever being possible. The strik 
ing feature has been the marked ad- 
vance in prices. Yarn and cloth quota- 
tions have risen to a greater extent than 
the raw material. So far as profits are 
concerned spinners and manufacturers 
have made more money than for many 
years back, and at the moment the prices 
being obtained are very satisfactory 
Difficulties in carrying on trade have 
been numerous, but producers have 
striven to adapt themselves to the new 
circumstances as a result of the war and 
certain developments have clearly shown 
that the ingenuity for which Lancashire 
employers 
known for 
means passed away 


most 


and operatives have been 


over a century has by no 


THE CONTROL BOARD 


Matters relating to raw cotton affairs 
reached such a crisis last June that the 
3ritish Government intervened and ap- 
pointed a Board of Control consisting 


of representatives of the Board of 
Trade, employers’ associations and 
trade union officials, with powers to 


regulate transactions in raw cotton and 
production of yarn and cloth. The pol- 
icy of the Board has been criticised from 
time to time, but as a whole its work 
has been of supreme importance and un- 
doubtedly has saved the industry from 
disaster. It 
beginning 


was decided that from the 
of September owing to the 
shortage of supplies of American cotton, 
the output of the spinning mills should 
be reduced to 70 per cent. In both spin- 
ning and weaving employers had to pay 
levies on machinery run beyond 60 per 
cent. and the fund thus has 


been used to compensat« who 


created 
operatives 
been thrown out of employment 
Recently the 
for th 


have 


scheme has been revised, 


present engaged on 
\merican cotton will not be allowed to 
than 60 per cent. and weaving 
concerns not more than 70 per cent., un 
] 


1@Ss 


and mills 


run more 


firms are engaged on Government 
contracts. 

HEALTHY CLOTH 

During the 

year the general demand in piece goods 


DEMAND 


first six months of the 


was of a rather indifferent character 
Our customers could not see their way 
to pay the advancing prices, and offers 
from abroad lagged behind Soon af 


ter the turn of the half year, 
buying movement of 
portance set in and 


howe ver, a 
considerable im 
since then an in 
creasing trade has been done at very 
high Shippers to India have 
bought freely of a variety of goods, a 
feature of the business being the activ- 
ity in cloths suitable for printing and 
dyeing. The depression in gray shirt 
ings has not been relieved, and numer 


prices. 


turned their 
looms on the re 
sult that the output of gray staples is 
now very limited. Another 
monsoon has been experienced in our 
Dependency, and it is understood th 
natives are very prosperous, as they 
have been enabled to secure high prices 
for agricultural produce. It has been a 
relatively poor year so far as China is 


ous manufacturers have 


to other goods, with 


successful 


ports but the above show the general 
importance of some of the leading an- 
nouncements which have been made 
during the year. 
Activity 

oncerned. Demand has been of a halt 
ing nature, and several events in the Far 
East have had a bad effect upon trade 


Stocks in Shanghai have been 
allowed to run down very low, but there 


generally 


seems to be no disposition on the part 
of dealers to replenish supplies. One 
of the most active markets during the 
year has been Egypt, a very large trade 
being done from month to month. Ow- 


ing to the submarine activity substantial 
quantities of goods have been lost on the 
sea, and recently much difficulty has been 


experienced in securing boats to take 
goods to that part ol the world Very 
satisfactory prices are now being ob- 
tained by merchants in Cairo and big 
ger imports are badly wanted. The 
South American markets have also been 
excellent, and several other minor out 


lets have provided an encouraging trade 


Prices have 


been paid by our custom 
ers, which were thought quite impossi 
ble. Local merchants who have bought 
speculatively have made substantial 


profits as throughout the year values 
have steadily appreciated, and a lot of 
money has been made when goods have 
been bought one month and sold the 
next \ healthy demand has been ex- 
perienced in home trade circles Dis 
tributing houses have found it a difficult 
matter to meet adequately the require 
ments of retailers. Printers, dyers and 
bleachers have also been very busy, but 
of course, in all departments of the 
dustry the shortage of labor has beer 
serious | undicap, and numerou 
tracts are now behind tim« Mal 
heavy materials have d ( V 
with Government yntracts, ther ing 
substantial buying from ne t ! 
not only for our own arm t al 
lor the rorces 1 | i « and Italy 
Some big contracts have t 
placed in trot clotl I ae plane 
ace 
y VERY I 

il y ened wit in! oft 
yarn in healthy positic t di 
ing the first few mont! gr 1 as 
lost, and toward the end of the hal 
the margin of profit tended t t 
tion. The buying m« ment i t 
however, which occurred a littl ter 
had its due effect upon varn, and spit 
ners began to improve their posit 
From September and nee rd a 
very big trade h be d and in 
pite of dearer raw tt p 1 
twist and eft have idvan 2% a 
greater extent The remunerative state 
of trade has not yet had 1e to show 
itself in the stock-taking Its of sf 
ning companies, but it is expected that 
the reports to be published at the end 
of December will show very big gains 
It may be said that according to an anal 
ysis ol the figures issued for the eleven 
months ending Nov. 30, the profit on 


share capital works out at about 13% 
as compared with 11 per cent 


\meri- 


per cent., 
in the same period of 1916. In 
can yarns a feature of interest has been 
the active demand for ring beams, and 
at the time of writing delivery, 
especially in medium numbers, is prac- 
tically unobtainable. A big trade has 
also been done in coarse counts for Gov- 
ernment cloths. Producers of fine num- 
bers have had nothing to complain about. 


early 
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The Egyptian yarn market has also ex- 
perienced a very busy year, and certain 
producers of specialties have made re- 
markable profits. It should be said that 
the improvement in trade generally has 
been largely due to the lessened output 
of the mills which has enabled produc- 
ers to secure very good prices for the 
amount produced. Spinners of export 
yarns have been harassed by numerous 
dificulties. For several months ship- 
ments to Holland and Scandinavian 
-ountries have been stopped by the Gov- 
rnment. Buying for India has been 
rratic, and it is quite evident many ex- 
porters have badly missed the market. 
\ substantial business has been done for 
France. 
WAGE QUESTIONS 

At the beginning of the year the op- 
eratives in all branches of the industry 
were receiving 10 per cent. higher wages 
than when the war broke out in Au- 
gust, 1914. In February there was an 
:pplication for a rise from spinners and 
card room hands, and as a result of ar- 
bitration proceedings a further rise of 10 
per cent. was secured. A little later the 
work people in the weaving section de- 
manded an advance, and they obtained 
10 per cent. A few weeks ago the op- 
eratives in all branches of the trade put 
in applications for increases varying 
from 25 to 40 per cent. A rather serious 
state of affairs was reached, but at a 


General Prosperity in Cotton Market 
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conference of all concerned it was 
agreed that wages should be advanced 
15.per cent., the paymients to unem- 
ployed work people under the Curtail- 
ment of Production Scheme remaining 
as in the past. It will, therefore, be 
seen that compared with pre-war days 
the operatives are now receiving higher 
wages to the extent of 35 per cent. 
PROSPECTS UNCERTAIN 

With the conditions so abnormal the 
prospects for our industry can only be 
described as uncertain. It is satisfac- 
tory to be able to state, however, that 
spinners and manufacturers have en- 
gagements ahead varying from four to 
six months at prices which show sub- 
stantial profits. During the last few 
weeks the Manchester market has been 
quieter, the falling off in business be- 
ing largely due to the very high prices, 
and the long time required by produc- 
ers for delivery of fresh contracts. Ow- 
ing to the war, production in Germany, 
Austria, France and Italy, has ‘been 
brought to a standstill. 


SHIPMENTS OF YARN FOR THE SBLEVEN 
MONTHS ENDING NOV. 30. 

Lbs. 

ee 173,343,300 

1916 160,967,600 

i 125,138,800 


SHIPMENTS OF CLOTH FOR THE SBLEVEN 


MONTHS BENDING NOv. 30. 
Yards. 
1915 . . . 4,874,695, 300 
1916 4,756,143,400 
We: casks i -4,626,165,400 


Handicaps of Transportation, Labor, Etc., 
Did Not Prevent Unparalleled Demand 


OTWITHSTANDING all the dif- 
ficulties of transportation and all 

the extraordinary problems arising from 
the continuance of the war and the en- 
trance of this country into the world 
nflict, the year 1917 has been one of 
unexampled prosperity for both cotton 
ducers and manufacturers in this 
ountry. Makers of cotton goods have 
found an unparalleled demand for their 
roduct at prices which have permitted 
them to meet the ever-increasing cost of 
raw material and labor. Southern 
growers, having seen the surplus pro- 
duction of 1914 gradually absorbed, 
confidently adhered to a policy of 
marketing, and in consequence 
ve realized prices higher than pre- 
viously secured since 1869. This, of 
course, has reflected the effect on sup- 
lies of the third short crop in succes- 
and the tremendous demand aris- 
from the equipment of American 
nies. And the New Year starts with 
at practically the high point for 

raw cotton and its products, with 
world’s visible supply 1,300,000 bales 
than it was at the beginning of 
and with the trade evidently ap- 

sive that no large yields of cot 
probable in the South until after 

ended 
ile fluctuations in the futures mar- 


1 
SiOW 


ave been extraordinarily violent, 
have been of comparatively 
iration and have resulte: tech- 
nditions which have merely stim 
e upward trend of prices As 


fact, there have been 


only 
consequent aurit the 
ear. The first was 
announcement of 
that an 


ines of 1 
precipitated 
the German 


nment unrestricted sub 
campaign would be undertaken 
n February. This was taken as 


lowing the break which almost 
itely followed in the relations 
en this country and the Central 
rs, and was followed by one of the 
rapid and sensational overnight de- 
s in the history of the market. At 
se of business on Jan. 31, May 
cts in the New York market were 
at 17.66. Within fifteen or 


twenty minutes after the re-opening of 
the market on Feb. 1, following the 
overnight publication of the German 
announcement, May sold at 12.50. This 
was obviously the result of speculative 
liquidation. The weakness found littk 
reflection in Southern spot markets, and 
after the selling of foreign-owned cot- 
ton had been completed, the market de- 
veloped renewed firmness owing to the 
unyielding attitude of Southern holders 
and growing nervousness over the com- 
ing crop. Agitation in the South for 
increased food crops combined with the 
sensational advance in grains of all 
sorts, the increased difficulty of raising 
cotton in boll weevil sections, and the 
wisdom of a change of crops owing to 
the scarcity of effective fertilizer, 
created a feeling that the acreage under 
cotton was likely to be reduced. That 
this sentiment was not unfounded de- 
veloped later when the Government’s 
estimate was published in July showing 
an acreage reduction of about 4 per 
cent, and there were nothing more than 
brief reactions on the advance which 
tollowed the February break until prices 
reached the 27% cent level during the 
middle of the summer. An improve- 
ment in crop prospects during August 
and the approach of new crop competi- 
tion then encouraged a more bearish 
view of prices. From a crop prospect 
of 11,633,000 bales on June 25, the offi 
cial figures indicated an increase to 12, 
499.000 on Aug. 25, these figures being 
exclusive of linters. Prices eased off to 
about the 20-cent level during 
ber, and the trade at that time 
confident that with the outlook for a 
crop of perhaps 13% million bales in 
cluding linters, there would be no 
eral holding in the South above the 20- 
cent level. The crop prospect dwindled 
during September, however, and the 
frosts of early October prepared the 
trade for a small Government estimate, 
revived confidence in the determination 
of Southern holders, and led to a re- 
newal of the upward movement in prices 
which has since extended to well above 
31 cents for the early new year de- 
liveries. 


Septem- 


seemed 


ven 
vet 


The acreage planted to cotton in 1914, 
before the beginning of the war, 
amounted to 37,406,000 acres, according 
to the revised estimate. The effect of 
the low prices which prevailed imme- 
diately after the war started was shown 
in the attitude of planters during the 
Spring of 1915, the acreage put under 
cotton amounting to only 32,107,000 
acres. The higher prices secured for 
that crop promoted increased planting in 
the spring of 1916, the acreage being 
placed at 36,052,000. The reduction re- 
flected in the preliminary estimate of 
34,600,000 bales for 1917, was not the 
result of any decline in prices. On the 
contrary the market had shown a steady 
advance, but was rather attributable to 
natural obstacles and the widespread 
campaign for crop diversification... In 
the more recently infested boll weevil 
sections, apprehensions of severe losses 
from that pest undoubtedly influenced 
the acreage of 1917. The scarcity of 
potash which is considered peculiarly 
adapted for the fertilization of cotton 
in the older states, may also have been 
a factor. But the main influence was 
doubtless the need for increased food 
crops, and the extremely high prices 
which the South was forced to pay for 
grain and other foodstuffs. In some 
sections large profits were seen in the 
production of peanuts, and the acreage 
devoted to them was materially in- 
creased. There were also increases in 
the acreage put under grain and forage 
crops, which contributed to the final re- 
sult. Whether these conditions will 
operate with as much force during the 
coming spring is a question which the 
trade is now considering, but with refer- 
ence to which market opinion has not 
yet crystalized. Maximum prices have 
been fixed on wheat, while Government 
control has not yet extended to cotton, 
and the present price of cotton would 
certainly seem an adequate incentive for 
the farmer’s best efforts in planting and 
cultivation. 


On the other hand, there are certain 
preliminary .drawbacks just as _ there 
were last season, perhaps they are even 
more clearly outlined. In the first place, 
the year 1917 has been one of the driest 
on record in the Southwest. The drouth 
there has been so severe that the Gov- 
érnment has been forced to move live- 
stock from West Texas to sections 
where more water was available. The 
soil is reported dry and hard, and it 
has long been considered almost impos- 
sible to raise a large crop in the South- 


west without a good season in the 
ground. Generous rainfall between 
now and the end of February would 


improve the outlook, but for the best 
results in South Texas, ground should 
be prepared before the end of January 
and an early start made with planting 
Anything which tends to delay planting 
renders it less likely that the plant will 
secure growth before the in- 
tense heat of the summer, and also in- 
creases the danger of loss from insects 
It seems, Southwest has 
another insect deal The 


pink boll worm invaded some of the 
the 


vigorous 


too, that the 


pest to with 


has 


Southern counties, 


extreme l 
with plant- 


rovernment is co-operating 
1 other local organizations to con- 
early frost 
will probably minimize the insect ir 
festation in | and Central sec 
tions of the belt, but labor is scarce and 
high; the same may be said of fertilizer, 
and it is reported that farmers who 
have tried diversification have secured 
satisfactory results, so that the acreage 
in boll weevil sections may not show as 
much increase as might be expected in 
view of attractive prices. 
According to the experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, the early frost 
of last autumn curtailed the crop by at 


eradicate it he 


astern 
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least a million bales and lowered the 
grade of much more. The short yield 
of the present season, consequently, may 
be considered due, in considerable 
measure, to climatic conditions, as well 
as to a state of affairs created by the 
war. The final estimate of the present 
crop published in December was 10,949,- 
000 bales excluding linters. Had it not 
been for the frost, therefore, the esti- 
mate would probably have been in the 
neighborhood of 12,000,000 bales, sug- 
gesting a total crop of approximately 
13,000,000 bales including linters. Had 
the present crop turned out such a total, 
the steadily 
diminishing yield during the continuance 
of the war would probably have been 
less general or less confident. With a 
favorable planting and growing season 
a better yield per acre would at least 
seem possible, and should the war con- 
tinue, the question of prices is expected 
to depend most largely upon prospects 
for the coming supply as they develop 
PROBLEM OF TRANSPORTATION 


present predictions of a 


As anticipated at the beginning of the 
year, difficulties of transportation have 
entered more and more largely into 
market problems. For the three trad 
years preceding the outbreak of the 
war, exports of cotton from this coun- 
try averaged in the neighborhood of 
9,465,000 bales per season. In the sea- 


son of 1914-15 they aggregated 8,544 


000; in 1915-16 they amounted to 6, 
911,000; and for the season ended with 
Aug. 1, 1917, only 5,739,000 bales. For 
the first four months of this season, 


they have amounted to 1,863,157 bales 


including linters and from Aug. 1 up 
to the first of January ran about a mil 
lion bales behind last year’s ° record 
Che difficulty of securing raw supplies 


has led to an extension of British Gov- 
ernment control over the Lancashire 
cotton mills. There are restrictions on 
the manufacture of cotton goods, and 
the Government allots tonnage for each 
month of just sufficient carrying cap 


ic 








ity to supply this restricted consumy 
tion. The allotment for both December 
and January amounted to 40,000 ton 


which is equivalent to about 45,000 bales 
weekly for the Lancashire spinners 
Meanwhile, the consumption of this 
country has steadily increased. During 
the season ending with July, 1914, or 
just before the beginning of the war, 
domestic mills consumed 5,884,733 bale 

including lkinters. For the year ending 


August, 1915, the cc nsumption was 6, 
009,563 1916, 6.191.110, and for 1917 
7,668,497 bales For the first four 
months of this season the consumption 
of lint and linters has been in _ the 
neighborhood of 2,700,000 bales Active 


cotton spindles have increased from 32, 
744,000 to 33,600,000, while the 


consumption has also reflected the 


increased 


creased demand for heavy-weight g 
F | 


ind the shifting of machinery 
other textile to meet this dem 
Government supplies 
{E WORLD'S CONSUMPTION 

Under prevailing conditior eliable 
information as to the world’s ump- 
tion is dificult to o \ 
Secr é ew Orleans 
Cott nnt 14 

( A ¢ + 
wed ut 14.500.000 le 
three seasons since then, v 
has been in the neighborhood of 14,23), 
000 bales, but this | included the as 
sumed consumption of all pre-war sup 
plies carried forward in the Central 
Empires. Consumption abroad during 
the coming season will doubtless depend 
upon transportation facilities. Any in- 


crease in the allowance made by the 
French Government for cotton manu- 
facture would seem improbable, but the 
British Government will doubtless exert 
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ry available effort to conserve Lan- 
lire trade, and if tonnage can be ob- 
ned for that purpose, will doubtless 
iove present restrictions on manufac- 
In many quarters a more optimis- 
view of future shipping conditions 
iils, owing to the increased produc- 
of new tonnage, and a belief that 
activities of submarines are being 
jually curtailed. On the other hand, 
military plans of the United States 
t contemplate the use of a very large 
unt of shipping, and at last accounts, 
shippers were bidding a rate of 
00 per hundred for small amounts 
cean freight room from New York 
iverpool. 
ne effect of congestion arising from 
ocean freight situation has been 
in the difficulty experienced by cot 
shippers in securing warehouse space 
New York, and consequently in the 
of near months here, which have 
manded very high premiums over 
deliveries during the entire season 
Southern shippers have found it very 
able to carry a little cotton here, 
the reason that occasionally small 
unts of freight room are offered 
n practically none is available at 
Southern ports. This cotton has 
figured in the running stock at New 
but the amount free for delivery 
contract has been limited. The sit- 
n in this respect, and the delays to 
h shipments in the South are sub- 
ct, has led to renewed agitation for 
Southern warehouse system. This 
an, it may be recalled, has been dis- 
d off and on for a number of years, 
practically dropped from sight with 
ssage of the Cotton Futures Bill. 
scheme is to license various ware- 
uses in the South and to permit the 
of warehouse receipts issued 
gainst cotton in these warehouses, in 
ttlement of New York contracts. Un- 
normal conditions there has always 
strong opposition to any such plan 
is realized that the present state 
affairs renders it difficult to maintain 
\ sufficient stock of cotton here to pro- 
short hedges. The Liverpool mar- 
s working under even greater dis- 
intages of a similar sort, the result 
ing that English importers have 
edged their Southern purchases, in 
\merican markets, and replaced them in 
Liverpool only when their cotton was 
tually on shipboard or in the Liver- 
ool warehouses. Sellers of hedges for 
same reasons, have shown a prefer- 
nee for New Orleans, while hedge buy- 
ng has shown a tendency to concentrate 
the New York market. In _ fact, 
there has seldom if ever been a year 
uring which trade buying has been 
e in evidence around the local ring. 
With Southern holders showing remark- 
le firmness, and with contracts selling 
liscounts, spinners have been very 
buyers against their forward re- 
ents as represented in Govern- 
r other orders for goods. As 
secure actual cotton, these hedges 
doubtedly be liquidated, and 
represent a source of consid- 
ressure during the spring and 


nt tf 


AND FOR MILL PRODUCTS 


loubt appears to be felt in local 
les as to the continued activity 
tic mills. It is realized that 
try has not yet felt seriously 
ips of war, and that greater 
must be practiced. But the 
cotton for the equipment of 
rmies and for the manufac- 
unitions is expected to fully 
f not to cause a further ex- 
domestic consumption. The 
or these purposes run into 
h faster than the ordinary 
requirement of light or fine 
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goods, and while the beginning of the 
year finds some uneasiness over the 
fuel situation, there is no serious or 


general difference of opinion as to the 
likelihood of continued domestic 
mill takings. The which aré 
most generally discussed with reference 
to the future of values are the 


heavy 
features 


duration 


of the war and that other great uncer- 
tainty—new crop prospects. There are 
some who feel that peace in the near 
future would cause more or less dis- 
organization. They argue that large 
Government contracts for cotton prod- 
ucts would probably be cancelled, lead- 
ing to the liquidation of mill hedges 
and a return to much lower prices. On 


the whole, however, would be 
considered bullish on cotton, owing to 


the 


peace 


urgent necessity for replenishing 
supplies abroad [The chances are, at 
least, that the South would take that 
view of the situation, and that any 
tangible hope for the end of the war, 
THE YEAR 
January: 
May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
Ginned to Jan. 1 
Ginned to Jan. 16 
February: 
May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
March: 
May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
Final ginning 
Linters 
April: 
May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
May 
May contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
June 
July contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
June condition 
July 
July contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
July condition 
Acreage estimate 
August: 
October contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
August condition 
Commercial coup 
Visible end season, America 
September: 
October contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
September condition 
Ginned to Sept. 1. 
Ginned to Sept. 26 
October 
December contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
October condition. 
Ginned to Oct, 18 
November 
December contracts, New York 
In sight for month 
Ginned to Nov. 1 
Ginned to Nov. 14 
December 
December contracts, New York 


In sight for month 
Ginned to Dec. 1 
Government crop 
Ginned to Dec. 13 


estimate 


How to Win the War (Vanderlip) 
(Continued from page 103) 
25-cent thrift stamps. They are affixed 
thrift card, which holds sixteen 
The sixteen will cost $4.00, and their 
only purpose is to be exchanged for a 
War Savings Stamp, by the payment 
of 12 cents or 13 cents, or whatever the 
price may be in the month that the ex- 

change is made. 

There is the whole story. It is simple. 
It can be explained in two minutes. Any 
child can understand it. And what is it 
going to accomplish? It is going to 
raise two-billion dollars. That is a big 
thing; the biggest financial transaction 
every undertaken in this country, 
cepting the two Liberty Loans. 


to a 


exX- 


A LESSON IN THRIFT 


But that is not the great thing about 
it. It is going to teach thrift to Ameri- 
ca. That is a great thing. We needed 
the lesson. We needed it desperately. 
We have not stood up very well under 
that hardest test of all—prosperity. We 
have become careless; we have become a 
spendthrift people. Our savings do not 
compare per capita with those of much 
poorer countries. Sweden has five 
times as much saving per capita as we 
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would serve to strengthen rather than 
weaken their determination to secure 
high prices. The value of the crop 
grown in 1916-17, excluding seed, has 


been estimated at $1,146,102,225, and the 


prosperity of the South has introduced 
an element into the market of which 
very little account was taken before th 
war. In previous years, the bulk of the 
crop was marketed during the autumn 


Under present conditions, with improved 














banking and warehouse facilities the 
South has fully demonstrated its ability 
to market slowly, and from tl very 
beginning of this season has followed 
an almost unbroken policy of selling 
only on advances. The highest prices 
mentioned in connection with early sea 
son holding movements have been fully 
realized, and each further advance 
brings out increased offerings, but the 
feature f the se on ha bee t 
stability of Southern holders, and the 
ability of spinners to follow advances 
IN FIGURES 
19.08 8-11.9 
1 624 105.68 2.9 
11,039,491 10,636,778 4,443.14 
11.1 68 11 1.990 4.91 ) 
16.78 50 g j » 98-8 
49 gS $81 631 
9.11-16.48 8 4 > 8 
499 R18 ) 44 1° 
863.9 68 105.840 
l 0 ‘ 444,640 401 
1 1 9 ) »4¢ 
49 48.58 ) 
) 1 ( ¢ ) 
60 ( 419.011 41.109 
69 0.0 
61 1 ) { 
sft 4 RU RE 1 
: 81.1 ) 
4.600.000 36,052,000 000 
26.50-21.40 16.33 )2-9.1¢ 
385,299 423,627 ; - 
70 72.3 ; 
12,941,000 12,861,538 15.136, 285 
1,504,000 3.2 634 099.881 
24.49-19.95 16.50-14.81 9.7 
7,094,377 1,680,340 1,268,908 
67.8 72.5 69.2 
615,597 850,812 463,896 
2,512,800 4,081,693 2.904.063 


19.75-16.87 


2,600,585 


13.00-11.70 
2,016,565 

















56.3 60.8 
77,156 7,305,966 710,824 

0 21.06-18.64 12.37-11 
2 J 0,686 1.972.700 
7 8,626,289 7,382,578 

x. 9,619,056 

30.73-28.75 20.42-16.13 12.61-11.64 
1,809,353 1,879,944 1,889,000 
9,716,098 10,356,013 9,705,817 
10,949,000 11,611,000 11,161,000 
10,142,850 10,845,989 10,303,253 
have in this country. So has Switzer 


land. We have fifteen million deposi 
tors in savings banks. I believe we 
shall see thirty million holders of thes: 
certificates. That will be something. It 
will be thirty million stockholders in th 
United States. It will be thirty million 
better votes; better citizens. 

But, great as it is, that is not the big 
thing. The thing we have got to do now 
is to win the war. And this is going to 
help us in the most direct way to win 
the war. If we do not accept the les 
son—if we do not accept the personal 
responsibility—we are going to lose the 
war. This war is not won. It is going 
to be a good many months before it i 
won by a military decision. It is going 
to mean a vast amount of preparation 
We have got to drill an army of 
diers, but we have got to drill a larger 
army; an army of many, many mil- 
lions; drill them to economy, drill them 
to self-sacrifice, drill them to self-disci- 
pline, and, until they are drilled—until 
we have that unity of purpose which it 
will mean if we have thirty million 
stockholders in the United States—the 
full force of the United States is not 
going to be felt in this mighty struggle. 

So there is the lesson for every one 
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f us to take hom irselve 
to pass on to somebody else Do that 
yes; but let us practise as well 
preach. It is going t 1 i 
tising day after day 1 ca 
good for one hour of t il 
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RESPONSIBILITY ¢ i 

But the thing ! rious 
that to usine ior t rea v\ 
cannot make this lessor i hundrs 
per cent ficient Le ad NV ¢ ma 
raise our voice earnest as the appea 
may be made, we are not going 
one hundred per cent. efhcient \v tl 
hundred million people Never wa 
there such full employment Neve 
were wages so higl Never was tl 
a time when the weekly payroll reached 
such a gigantic fund. Do you think all 
the people that have suddenly got 
much more money than usual are going 
to be economical ? Why, the y will pend 
on luxuries more than they eve1 pent 
in spite of all we can do to bring thi 
lesson home, and in doing it they will 


tamper with the equipment of the arn 


In doing it they will slow dow! 
work, put off the date that we are t 
be effective and lessen the number « 
men who will cor ome alive hat 
the responsibility 
ECONOM NECESSAt 

So, business men do not n t 
afraid of a campaign of economy. | | 
ers do not need to be afraid of it Sa 


ings banks do not need to be afraid of it 
What about the sav 
a better 


mos ) 
ing inl 


thing than the savi 





Is it going to break t 
ings banks? Not at all. I think it will 
} } 
a 


an offer 


| 


somewhat decrease their new eposit 
and while it is doing it, it will be teach 
ing thrift to the community, and t 


savings banks will be the greatest gain- 
ers of all in the end. This 
thrift will do more to repair the money 
ravages of war than anything else that 
can be accomplished. It is going to be 
a world hungry for capital, and these 
millions of new springs of capital— 


lesson of 
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springs that in the aggregate can flow a 
vigantic stream of capital—will do more 
to put us in the forefront financially 
in this new world that is ahead of us 
than anything else you can imagine. 
Don’t you see the importance of this 
campaign from so many sides? It makes 
the mere raising of two billion dollars 
look insignificant beside some of the 
greater results that flow from this plan. 

I have been preaching—and I sup- 
pose it is preaching—for you to be care- 
ful about your expenditures; not to 
spend your money on non-essentials. | 
want to say a word to you about not 
spending yourselves too much on non- 
essentials. Never was there a time 
when there were so many national prob- 
lems; immediate problems and prob- 
lems of the future. I tell you, we drew 
a red ink line underneath our social 
order, pretty nearly, when this war was 
declared. 

The future is going to be very differ- 
ent from the past. Precedent will no 
longer be a guide. We are going to do 
things in new ways. We have seen the 
Government occupy a new relation to- 
ward business; toward our affairs. We 
are going to see state socialism de- 
veloped as we never dreamed it would 
be. 

Perhaps of.all the mischievous things 
you could do with your abilities, the 
worst is to criticize the Government to- 
day without knowing your facts. Most 
of the criticism-is misinformed. You 

nd people with grouches against the 
Government, criticizing what is being 
done, fretful about what is not being ac- 
complished, without measuring the size 
\f the job; without knowing anything of 
the devotion of the men who are giving 
their lives to it; without understanding 
iny of the facts. Now, there is enough 
to criticize. There is not one of you 
that could expand his business twenty 
times in a year and not have something 
to criticize. There would be a lot to 
riticize. There is a lot here to criti- 
cize. This war needs a general man- 
ager. It needs somebody who will put 
proper perspective on what we are do- 
ng. As we are going now, we are put- 
ting as much emphasis on things that 
ire not immediately needed as we are 
on things that are immediately needed. 

Everyone charged with a responsibil- 
ity for getting anything ready is doing his 
evel best to do it. Congress has made 
the appropriations, and things that will 

ot be needed for a good while are 
getting in the way of things that are 
needed at once. Probably contracts have 
been too much bunched in the East. The 
thought was that it would save trans- 
portation, but transportation has broken 

wn. Too much of a burden has been 
put upon it in certain localities. We 
need to have a Government bureau 
which will distribute labor. It is not 
nough that you forego buying things 

d throw people out of employment, 

nless those people become connected 

ith the things which the Government 

s to do. Now, those things are 

‘ognized, and steps are being taken 

improve them. You can help by 
nking about these problems and push- 

ideas along and impressing your 
nions upon Washington. 

\nd so you have larger duties of citi- 

ship than you have ever had. You 
this personal responsibility to un- 
rstand what this war means in things 
things to be produced; in the prod- 
of the workshop—and so to gov 
yourselves that you do not get in 
way of the Government; so to con- 
your expenditures that you leave 
rovernment free right of way. 
is a trite thing to say that wé are 
awake. We are awake. We know 
Is a war, but the thing is so big 
io not comprehend it. We are 





asleep so far as recognizing the full sig- 
nificance of these figures is concerned— 
of understanding how gigantic the task 
is. 

In a French trench a shell exploded. 
Every man in that trench went down, 
save one—the young officer in charge. 
That man stepped up onto the firing 
bench and looked out and saw coming 
toward him a charge of German soldiers. 
That man loved France in his very soul. 
He could not bear to see another foot 
of France taken away. He turned to 
those men lying in the trench and he 
shouted: “Dead men, get up!” And, 
stunned and wounded as they were, 
enough of them got up so that they 
manned the guns, drove back the enemy, 
and held the trench for France. And I 
feel that Liberty is going to say to all 
of us: “Get up, dead men! Wake up! 
So feel in your souls what your duty is 
that you can do the superhuman thing. 
Get up and fight this war.” 


Future of Export Trade (Austin) 
(Continued from page 108) 





and tractors, leather manufactures, rail- 
way material, chemicals, electrical sup- 
plies, automobiles, paper and its manu- 
factures, wool and its manufactures, and 
copper and its manufactures. 


COTTONS, IRON AND STEEL FOR EXPORT 


The most important of these great 
groups forming international trade are 
cotton goods and iron and steel. The 
value of the cotton goods entering in- 
ternational trade is normally about 
$1,250,000,000 per annum, and of iron 
and steel manufactures, including agri- 
cultural implements and automobiles, 
about $2,250,000,000 per annum. These 
two groups, the manufactures of cotton 
and the manufactures of iron and steel, 
aggregate nearly one-half of the value 
of all manufactures entering interna- 
tional trade, for the total value of all 
manufactures exported from the manu- 
facturing countries of the world is but 
about $7,000,000,000 per annum, of 
which we supply about one billion, or 
about one-seventh of the whole. 

And it happens that in these two 
great groups, forming one-half of the 
world trade in manufactures, cottons 
and iron and steel manufactures, we are 
better equipped than any other countries 
of the world. We produce two-thirds 
of the cotton of the world and 40 per 
cent of the world’s iron and steel, and 
what is equally important, we have bet- 
ter machinery and more skillful work- 
men than any other country. Capital is 
becoming a more and more important 
factor in manufacturing with each year, 
and we now lead the world in a surplus 
of available capital for manufacturing. 
We have paid off most of our debts 
abroad during the war, and have trans- 
formed ourselves from a debtor to a 
creditor nation. Our wealth is not only 
more than that of any other country, 
but is actually more than that of Great 
Britain, Germany and France put to- 
gether, and these three are the principal 
manufacturing countries of the world 
outside of the United States. 


CAPITAL FOR MANUFACTURING 


Success in supplying the world with 
manufactures depends upon large sums 
of capital and experience in its use. 
That is shown not only by the successes 
of other countries, but by the few suc- 
cesses that we have had in our own 
export trade. What lines of our manu- 
factures have made the greatest suc- 
cesses in our own list of exports? Iron 
and steel, automobiles, agricultural im- 
plements, petroleum, lumber and_ its 
products, leather and its products, and 
copper and its products. 

Curiously, the cotton goods industry 
has lagged behind the others, both in 
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the increase of capital and the growth 
of exportations. The capital employed 
in cotton manufacturing in 1879 was 
$220,000,000, and in 1914 $889,000,000, 
or practically four times as much, and 
the exports of cotton goods in the mean- 
time have grown from $11,000,000 in 
1879 to $51,000,000 in 1914, or four and 
one-half times as much. The growth 
of capital in the cotton industry was less 
rapid than that of most of the others. 
Che increase in investments in the cot- 
ton industry was about 300 per cent in 
the period of 1879 to 1914, agricultural 
implements 400 per cent, leather and its 
manufactures 400 per cent, wood and 
manufactures 400 per cent, and iron and 
steel 700 per cent. In the same period 
the export of cotton manufactures in- 
creased 350 per cent, manufactures of 
wood 550 per cent, manufactures of 
leather 700 per cent, agricultural imple- 
ments 950 per cent, and iron and steel 
manufactures 1700 per cent. Manufac- 
tures as a whole showed in 1914 an in- 
crease of 725 per cent in exports over 
those of 1879, while as above shown cot- 
ton manufactures showed only an in- 
crease of 350 per cent in that same 
period. 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS LAG 


It is thus apparent that the manu- 
facturing industry in which we have the 
greatest monopoly in the production of 
raw materials, cotton, has made a 
smaller percentage of gain in both capi- 
tal and exportation than most of the 
other great industries professing to seek 
the export field. It is true that the cot- 
ton goods exports have nearly trebled 
in value in the three years of the war, 
and while a part of this, as in other 
articles, is due to higher prices, the 
actual increase in quantity is sufficient 
to show the capacity of manufacturers 
to expand their production and exporta- 
tion if circumstances are of a sort that 
they consider favorable. The value of 
cotton manufactures exported in 1917 
was $136,000,000, against $51,000,000 in 
1914, and the number of yards of cotton 
cloth exported 690,000,000, against 414,- 
000,000 in 1914. 


Why should not the cotton manu- 
facturers of the United States “ do their 
bit” in the task of permanently en- 
larging the export trade in manufac- 
tures after the war, and so help to sus- 
tain our rank as an exporting nation, 
and at the same time make increased 
profits for themselves? The value of 
the cotton goods entering the inter- 
national trade of the world in 1913, the 
year before the war, was in round terms 
$1,250,000,000, and of this Great Britain, 
which bought her raw cotton from us, 
exported $640,000,000 worth, Germany 
$100,000,000, France $77,000,000, Switzer- 
land $55,000,000, Japan $52,000,000, 
India, Netherlands and Italy about $40,- 
000,000 each, and yet the United States, 
which grew two-thirds of the world’s 
cotton and prides herself upon having 
the best machinery and the most skill- 
ful workmen, exported in that year but 
$53,000,000 worth of cotton manufac- 
tures, or about 4 per cent of the cotton 
goods entering the international markets 
of the world. 


COTTON MANUFACTURERS CAN COMPETE 


Nor can it be said that this is due to 
an inability to compete with the other 
manufacturing countries, even though 
they do utilize cheaper labor than our 
own, Three separate investigations of 
the relative cost of producing cotton 
cloths in Europe and in the United 
States have shown in each case that 
the American manufacturer can and 
actually does produce and sell the lower 
grades of cotton cloth, the. class .most 
demanded by the world markets, at 
lower prices than the manufacturers of 
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Europe. These investigations were 
made by the Department of Labor in 
the closing decade of last century, Har- 
vard University in 1911, and the United 
States Tariff Board in 1912, and they 
showed in each case that American 
manufacturers were actually making 
and selling cotton goods at a lower rate 
than European manufacturers were 
making and selling goods of the same 
grades. 

The success of the European manu- 
facturers lies apparently in their closer 
study of the export field. Their goods 
are marketed by people devoting their 
entire time and capital to the business 
of making or obtaining goods to suit 
the local markets the world over and 
selling them upon terms required by 
those markets, and by this process they 
have built up the enormous markets in 
goods made from the raw cotton which 
they buy from us, while we have been 
content to furnish the raw material to 
them and ourselves sell but 4 per cent 
of the finished goods entering the inter- 
national markets of the world. 


OPPORTUNITY OF WEBB BILL 


But a special opportunity is now of- 
fered to our own manufacturers to re- 
gain their proper share of the foreign 
markets for cottons which they have 
permitted their 


rivals to monopolize 
Che “ Webb Bill,” so called, which per 
mits our manufacturers to form com 
binations to improve their foreign trade, 
has now passed both branches of Cor 
gress and will doubtless become a law 
within a few days or weeks at the 
Under it our manufacturers can form 
exporting organizations which will have 
the opportunity permanently and 
sistently to exploit the foreign fields and 
utilize the sums « tal and experi 
ence necessary to manufacture the goods 
in the form required by other parts of 
the world, and sell th: upon the terms 
which those fields demand Che addi 
tional capital which our manufacturers 
will require for production of goods in 
form to suit the foreign markets and 
to sell them upon the terms required 
can be readily obtained at this time when 
the wealth and available capital of the 
country 1s far beyond that of the past 
and beyond that of any other country 

BETTER CONDITIONED THAN OTHER 


COUNTRIES 


Not only will the shelves in other parts 
of the world be empty at the close of 
the war, but we shall be in far better 
position to fill them than any other of 
the great manufacturing countries. All 
of the manufacturers of cotton goods 
and of manufactures in general, with 
the single exception of Japan, have 
been actively engaged in the war, and 
their factories have been transformed 
from those of the production of general 
merchandise to that of war materials, 
and it will take months after the close 
of the war, perhaps a year or more, to 
bring them back to former conditions, 
and even more than a year to 
them to normal conditions of supply 
of raw material, effective machinery 
(for much of their present machinery 


bring 


will be worn out at the close of the 
war) and capitol for financing the old 
and new establishments, and the dis- 


tribution of their products abroad 

We may, therefore, feel assured that 
the American manufacturer has before 
him the golden opportunity of his rela- 
tion with the foreign markets of the 
world. We have given the world dur 
ing the war a better acquaintance with 
our product than ever before, the 
shelves will be empty, and those who 
have been accustomed to fill them will 
require months, and perhaps a -year or 
two, before they will be in position to 
return to their normal activities. 
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Vianutfact f Cotton Cloths for Military Uses 
anutacture oO OUtton OUNS IOFL Vital y SCS 
- OTTON eiotins asses for ‘wary Constructions of Goods Used in Enormous Ouanti- n sses of re v« ree ty st n one dent from 
.A purposes embrace a very larg : , x the bottom bean The weav plais 
ety of weights and constructions ties: for Clothing, Shelter and Hospital Purposes and the cloth is 36 inches wid 
specifications furnished by the Gov ’ . J usually divided in « loom 
; . s By John Reynolds 1; £1] 
ment give particulars as to sley and : . divisions as follows 
width and weight, and in some use is the bandage cloth This ranges This and the second bandage serve as a 3 ndage widths 
; the yarn to be used, also the color in construction from 20 warp threads ventilated foundation for the third 
shade, the test for permanency of and 12 picks with 30s yarn in both warp dressing, which keeps out any dirt, dust Z 
r or shade, and the breaking and filling, to the heaviest kind of or particles of foreign matter. Specifi 3 
neth of the cloth. Manufacturers bandage cloth, known as the bender’ cations as to treatment requirements Vhis equals 33 inches; of 
illowed considerable latitude in the bandage. The latter is made from reg and tests are provided by the Govern width is taken up by the p 
sent crisis, however. A sealed stand ular and reverse two-ply warp yarns ment ing and selvages 
sample is usually submitted and single filling. Other cloths are th« There is little difficulty in weaving Each bandage is separated from 
Government contract might appear standard Government sheeting; the these cloths, but owing to their flimsy on each side by three empty dents 
formidable alongside the ordinary standard print -cloth, which is rubber character, it is necessary to have all sur on the two sides of each band 
th contract, but it is only a clear ized and made into soldiers’ capes; uni faces over which the cloth runs as leno tie running 1+ 1 ihis prot 
tatement of what is wanted. Nothing form cloth both light and heavy; corset smooth as glass. The breast beam of the edges after the | lage 
reasonable is asked or expected. A jeans for use where a good strong un- the loom and all stationary surfaces and is a great aid to cutting. The 2/21 
ps of Government textile inspectors bleached cloth is wanted, bobbinette and over which the cloth must pass in its yarn, both regular and revers« 
employed composed in the main of | marquesette, and.a large variety of passage to the sand roll will cause end 40 turns per inch, which is around 4.4§ 
tical men who usually have com- times the square of the count ' 
pleted a course in some recognized tex- what is termed a crepe twist 
school. They must have an under- The grey cloth from the 1] 
nding of yarns and cloth and are re- the appearance of a knitted 
ired to pass a civil service examina- when immersed in water t shrin} 
ion, the highest marks being given for which takes place gives the elast 
racter and experience. The sala- qualities so much desir¢ The mo 
range from $1,200 to $2.000 per twist in the arn the more elasticit 
traveling expenses being paid by there is in the fabric | 
Government and a certain allowance be woven on a plain 7 Ont 
made for hotel rates. number of bender band i 
The duty of these inspectors is to woven on ribbon and suspender loom 
ep in touch with the mills that are but the sample shown is satisfactor 
vorking on Government contracts. The for all surgical purposes and can be 
isual method is to assign an inspector produced by any mill equipped wit 


to a city, town or village where a mill 


ordinary plain looms 


lls are weaving Government cloths. SOLDIERS’ CAPES 


rhese men inspect the cloth daily to | { a Ter) : : S 

sce that no imperfect goods are shipped, _ Mia. Tt nin ¢ hi sa) from the standard print cloth construc 
and that the construction, color or | au ra 405510 | | ) tion, 64 warp threads and 64 picks, 6.40 
shade, and the breaking strength are : " 

kept up to the standard demanded by made into capes. The character of tl 
the Government, They also see that de- ducks and trench tool cloth, besides nu less trouble unless this detail is looked cloth is well known 


Uhe cloth for soldiers’ cape mad 


{ 5 


yards, and is rubberized before being 















and there ars 
veries are made on time and make a merous narrow webbings. after. There is some difficulty in han special features of manufacturing that 
daily report of yards and quality de- BANDAGE CLOTH, ABSORBENT GAUZE dling the cloth after it leaves the loom. require comment. 
livired and ready to be shipped. The Bandage cloth comes in a variety of | Thé machinery of the cloth room must GOVERN MENT STANDARD SHEETING 
officials of the mills are requested to constructions for first, second and third be glass smooth, because the slightest This is a light but strong cloth with 
show the inspectors every courtesy and dressings. Three constructions are splinter or projection on surfaces over a construction of 52 warp threads and 
to give all the information possible as being made as follows (all 36 inches which the cloth passes will ruin many 48 picks, 36 inches wide, 18s warp and 
to yarns and stock used. wide) : vards. The cloth cannot be folded in 18s filling [his cloth is easily laun 
The Government requests nothing un- 20 x 16 the ordinary way; it is a construction dered, does not soil as quickly as the 
isonable, is a good customer, and Ist Dressing {2 x 18 which taxes the patience of the overseer heavier grades, will fold up in a small 
pays bills promptly; but must have (24x 20 and help of the cloth room. compass and is cheap but very service 
quality, and what is equally important, 28s warp; 28s filling. BENDER BANDAGE able. It is, of course, made with the 
deliveries must be on time; ahead of 28 x 24 The Bender type of bandage is used plain weave and none of the details of 
time if possible, because the uniform, 2nd Dressing 4 32 x 26 for sprains, torn ligaments and varicos« manufacturing call for explanation 
tent, stretcher and cover makers are 32 x 28 veins. It is made from 2/20s hard twist SILESIA 
working night and day to make the nec- 30s warp ; 30s filling warp and about 11s or 12s soft or regu Chis cloth is used for army suit lin 
essary equipment for our new army. 3rd Dressing, 44 x 40 lar twist filling. The construction is 50 ings and is a 3 end right hand twill 
Hence the reason why a large corps of Practically cheese cloth ; warp threads and 20 picks, 36 inches weave with a construction of 88 x 8&0, 
lspectors are employed to hasten the 28s warp and 28s filling. wide. The yarn is run on separate 30s warp and filling, made from all 
tion and see that the standard of The reason for such a variety of con beams and is drawn 2 ends of regular carded stock, to be piece dyed, olive 
ity 18 maintained. structions is that the first bandage will twist on two harnesses in one dent from drab shade, fast to Government test for 
ightest fabric made for military not stick, being of a very open mesh the top beam, and 2 ends on two har permanency of color or shad l esting 
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formula is specified by the Government. 
This is a very easy weave. Nearly any 
ordinary cam loom equipped with the 
proper harness cams and a selvage mo- 
tion will produce this cloth. 


OLIVE DRAB SHELTER TENT 

This cloth is used for the making of 
light shelter tents which are carried by 
the soldier on march. Two men use 
one tent as a shelter from the sun. The 
men lie down under the tent, which is 
raised only a few inches above their 
bodies. The weave is plain and the 
construction is around 64 x 56, or 64 x 
60. The Government standard calls for 
64 x 56, full 33 inches wide and one 
linear yard must weigh between 7% and 
7% ounces, or 2.25 to 2.50 yards per 
pound; 2/22s warp and filling is used. 
The cloth must have a breaking strength 
of 75 pounds in the warp to the one- 
half inch, and 60 pounds to the % inch 
in the filling. The shade is olive drab 
and the cloth is dyed either in the raw 
stock or in the piece. Nearly all this 
cloth, however, is piece dyed. It must 
be a fast shade subject to Government 
tests; these tests to be made under the 
supervision of Government inspectors 
from formulas furnished by the Gov- 
ernment. This cloth can be woven on 
any ordinary plain loom. 

HEAVY TENT DUCK 

Heavy tent duck is what is termed 
the regulation 12.4 ounce duck; that is, 
one yard must weigh very close to’ this 
figure, or 1.28 yards per pound. It is 
used for the making of the large army 
tents and must be a perfect piece of 
cloth both in weave and yarns. It is 
a plain weave, requiring a very heavy 
loom to produce it. The construction 
is as follows: 46 warp threads and 32 
picks, 30% inches in the gray, to finish 
a full 29% inches. The yarn to be 
clean and free from knots. The speci- 
fications call for a 3 ply yarn in the 
warp and a 4 ply filling, but some mills 
are using a 5 ply yarn both in warp 
and filling, and others a 3 ply yarn 
both ways. 5/20s warp and filling and 
3/12s warp and filling seem to be the 
range of yarns used. The cloth must 
have a break of 116 to 120 pounds to 
Y% inch of warp, and 90 to 95 pounds 
to % inch of filling, and must be dyed 
the regulation khaki shade, fast color, 
and must undergo the test for perma- 
nency of color or shade and breaking 
strength. Some mills are making this 
cloth on a 72-inch duck loom with a 
split selvage. This method increases 
the production and cuts down the cost. 

DUCK FOR COVERINGS 

Duck used for motor truck cover- 
ings, aero shed covers, etc., is a very 
heavy cloth and requires a strong loom 
to weave it. After weaving it is water- 
proofed. The construction is as fol- 
lows: Plain weave, 46 warp threads and 
34 picks, 30%4 inches wide to finish a 
full 2914 inches; 3/7s warp and filling: 
must be free from imperfections, such 
as knots, uneven weaving, etc. The 
breaking strength required is not given. 
lhe cloth must be waterproofed and 
have a weight of 28.50, and no more, 
per yard. 

Stretcher cloth is a medium weight 
duck to be used for the making of 
stretchers for the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. The construction is as follows: 
28 warp threads and 18 picks, 22 inches 
wide, 2 ply warp and filling; the same 
requirements as to color and breaking 
Strength as given above for the other 
duck cloths. Any ordinary plain loom 
will weave this cloth. It is made up 
into stretchers 6 feet long. 

Trench tool cloth is about the heaviest 
fabric woven for the Government, and 
is used in making receptacles for carry- 
ing trench tools. The construction is 
26 warp threads and 10 picks, the warp 
being 6/85 and the filling 7/10s. The 


e 
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shade is olive drab. A very heavy loom 
is required and an ordinary loom would 
not stand up long under the strain 

An 8-ounce duck ‘cloth is used for 
the making of medium weight tents. 
Che construction is 54 warp threads 
and 34 picks, 30% inches wide, to finish 
a full 28 inches. Regulation khaki 
shade, with a breaking strength of 75 
pounds to % inch in warp and 50 
pounds to % inch in filling is required 
lhe weave is plain. The same require- 
ments are demanded as to permanency 
of color or shade as in other duck 
cloths, and should be lived up to 


6\4-OUNCE OLIVE DRAB UN!FORM CLOTH 

Special attention must be given to 
the weaving of the 64% ounce olive drab 
uniform cloth and also to the finishing. 
Uncle Sam is rather particular as to 
the appearance of his soldiers and there 
must be no imperfections, such as broken 
patterns, wrong hand twills, knots, 
bunches or uneven yarn in the make-up 
of this fabric. It is stated the shade 
must be absolutely even all through and 
must be fast to laundering, perspira- 
tion, urine and climatic influences, such 
as sunlight, air and exposure incident 
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to military service 
manency 
the formulas for these tests are given 
by the Government. When finished the 


Lhe tests for pet 


of shade are very strict and 


cloth must be pliable and soft, witl 
a strictly uniform surface both 1 
weave and color \ standard samplk 


is supplied by the Government and 
when the finished product is delivered 
it must be fully equal to this samp 
lhe construction is 92 warp threads and 


56 picks, 28 inches wide, to weigh be 


ounces to the linear 


tween 6 and 7 « 
vard or from 2.25 to 2.50 yards per 
pound, to have a breaking strength 





130 pounds per inch in the warp and 
90 pounds per inch in the filling. 

The yarns used in the making of thi 
cloth must be even and strong and to 
stand a breaking strength of 130 
pounds in warp and 90 pounds in filling 
must be made from stock of no lower 
grade than strict middling, and the 
staple must be around 1 1/16 inch ot 
over. In order that the cloth be soft 
and pliable a great deal of twist cannot 
be given the warp or filling. The rang: 
of counts runs around 14s warp and 
13s filling, although this is not arbi 
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as long as the 
to the standard 
ernment. 

This cloth can be woven on an ord 
nary cam loom, but it is not advisable 
to overload the weaver because the se 
quirements are very strict and in order 


trary, cloth comes up 


required by the Gov 


to make pertect cloth the weaver must 
find the pick every time the filling runs 
out, and every yard must be as nearly 


perfect as a cloth can be woven 


CORSET JEANS 

lhe specifications for corset jeans call 
ror unbleached cloth Three rades 
show the following constructions 

No l 112 w irp threads and 64 fill 
ing picks, 37% in. wide; 28s warp, 35s 
filling. Woven with the 5-end sateen 
weave Che cloth is 3.50 yards per | 

No. 2—96 warp threads and 64 filling 
picks, 39 in. wide; 25s warp, 30s filling 
Woven with the 3-end twill weave | 
cloth weighs 3.30 yds. per Il 

No. 3—Is a drilling and the constrt 


tion is 64 warp threads and 56 filling 





picks, 15s warp, 14s filling, woven witl 
the 3-end twill weave his loth 
eighs 2.45 yds I 
All of the above clot i é 
w cave and Ca el n al li 
ry ic Oo ind ( I eq p | 
vith tape € me est 
S t i et T S€ 
ny cam trong 
ke nd | ‘ ct ( 
iry coverings, and wher ile 
asily be washed All carded y ire 
¢ j 7 d the 4 
reat 
I rT} ESETTI 
Bobbinet ind marqueset 
mosqt é 
P ( 
bi ette S ( ulm 
wing te fhculty in securing 
race ecessary t 
ikin t i | 
d ( T TY q 
are nov ‘ large qu 
tities f the ma f pies a 
for all other purposes wv ( nettir 
for covering is required 
In the making f bbinette fine 
well twisted two-ply thread is required, 
ther 2/80s or 2/100 The kind of 
tton required to make such a thread 
is not very plentiful, the price is almost 
prohibitive, and stitute had te 
found The marquesette formerly used 
or curtain purposes lends itself ad 
mirably as a substitute for the expen 
sive bobbinette cloth. It does not ri 


quire 


m; any ordinary 


pecial | 

a Special [dace 
Dp 
| 


l 
dobby loom or lain loom equipped 
with 2 sets of cams will do 

[he yarns used in the manufacture of 


marquesettes do not call for a very higl 


} 


grade of cotton; the pick is low and 


the production is high e cloth. while 
not so delicate or opet s the hobbi 
nette, will stand more rough usage 
Almost any fancy cotton goods 1] 
New England or the South is equipped 
to manufacture marquesette and it 
1 cloth that is likely to become a stand 
ard army fabric 

\ bobbinette such as is used by the 
U. S. army for the making of canopies, 


These 


within a 


is shown in the illustration 


canopies are usually located 


duck tent and are really a tent withir 
a tent They are for the purpose F 
keeping flies and other pests from 
annoying soldiers in warm wea and 





are constantly in use in warm climates, 
such as the Philippines, Porto Rico and 
the Canal Zone. 

\ marquesette also is shown which 
can be woven in any mill in New Eng 
land or the South, either on 
fancy loom. The construction is as 
follows: 42 warp threads and 20 picks, 
36 inches wide, 20s warp and 12s fillire. 
5.50 yards per pound. 

The selvage should be run on a sep- 


a plain or 
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arate selvage spool, on account of the 
difference in contraction when weaving. 
The selvage is not used in the making 
of canopies; ordinary tape of different 
widths is used for this purpose, and 
for this reason quite a number of mills 
are now making marquesettes without 
the usual plain selvage. This is done 
by doubling up the ends per dent for 
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about four or five dents on each side. 
This the also a leno 
weave and when woven in this manner 
an extra selvage spool is not required. 
The cloth does not look so good when 
finished and put up in bolts, but 
army cloths are not to be displayed on 
the counters of a department store much 
can be saved by eliminating the plain 


leaves selvage 


as 
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selvage and making the cloth leno the 
entire width 

No special skill on the part of the 
weaver is required in the making of 


these cloths 


2 picks, so that the weaver would have 


\ marquesette repeats on 


no difficulty in finding the pick. Three 
looms per weaver is the limit on 36 
inch goods and 2 looms on 40 or 44 


The ‘Tape. Drive in Spinning an 


HE tape drive on spinning and 
twisting frames has been used al 
most long enough to warrant the con 
clusion that whatever status is now in- 
volved should be regarded as a matter 
of incontroversial fact. To a large ex- 
tent this statement is true, but there 
are practical questions in connection 
with this development that are as yet 
unanswered with finality. 
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Use of the tape drive on twisting 


frames may be dismissed with the state 
ment that its success is beyond doubt 
and is unquestionably great. The use 
of belts with an idler belt tightener has 
been practised for years on the heavier 
types of spindles, and where a changi 
has been made from belts to tapes, of 
course this change would not involve 
a question of new theory, nor a discus 
sion has inasmuch 
as the question of economy in material 


of how it worked, 
alone has been a decisive factor in sub 
stituting cotton tape for leather belting 
EXTENSION TO SPINNING 

Since use of the belt, and later the 
tape, on twisters had been in vogue for 
there seemed to be but a step 
ahead to apply this same principle to 
an almost identical machine with merely 
smaller spindle units, a condition almost 
exactly met on high-speed twisters. Thus 
t appears that use of the tape drive on 
spinning frames is not definable as to 
its origin in a way to show an epochal 
development 


years, 


Yet there enters into application of 
the tape drive to spinning frames on 
onsiderable scale several new cot 
siderations arising from the difference 





ordinary twister 
In this sense we 
class all high-speed twisters which have 
hitherto used the band drive and whorl 
spindle at high speeds, in exactly the 
same class as spinning frames, notwith 
Standing the fact that some low speed 
heavy twisters have formerly used 
bands to drive them, as in fact some do 
today, 

lhe new factors which have become 
incidental to use of the tape on spinning 
spindles are as follows: 

First: Increase in peripheral surfaces 
of tapes relative to bands. 


in speed between the 
ind spinning frames 


With Special Reference to Its 
Application on Spinning Frames 
By George H. Goldsmith 


Second: Increase size and bulk of 
whorl. 

Phird: 
dle blade. 

Fourth: Resultant greater weight of 
spindle than formerly. required under 
same conditions. 

Fifth: Increased number of 
spindle and tension structure 
necessary developments. 


Sixth: Increase in power incidental to 


Hl 


Incidental elongation of spin 


parts 
due 


in 
to 


factors above, and approximating 10 
per cent. 
Seventh: Newly encountered vibra 


tions in high speed tape tightening d« 
which were used in place 
heavier parts of the older twister drives 

At this time there may be enumerated 
in their order the main questions which 
have induced development of the tape 
drive on spinning frames as a proposed 
improvement over band-driven frames, 
and to a large extent have resulted in a 


vices of 


very pronounced growth of its use 
These are much more constant speed; 
much more nearly standard twist in 


sertion into the yarn; greater reliability 
of spindle drive mechanism to maintain 
a given status of production equipment ; 








knots, and by stretching of strands with 
consequent loss of spindlk speeds, caus 
ing irregularities in twist insertion; loss 


of power due to drag of band on spindle 


whorl, this factor operating to prevent 
use of a suitable size whorl in many 
cases; need of excessive and unsatis 


factory attention to maintenance of old 
style spinning bands, a condition invol\ 
ing consequent difficulties 
mill help 
TAPE 
different designers, 
builders, have put 
collective ideas into 


with averag« 


TENSION DEVICES 

As 
machine 
vidual 


different 
their indi 
the vari 
ous forms of tape tighteners, the follow 
ing distinct types of structures for thi 
purpose 


or 


or 


have become well known 


A. The horizontal or carriage type 
adjustably counterweighted and having 
its genesis in twister and probably older 
construction 

B The bell crank, or oscillating arm 
type, with integral and also adjustabl 
counterweight of common or indefinabl 


mechanical origin 
( The gravity carriage tet nm ty 
ener applied to ] to which 


1ecT 
rather better adapted than te 


Spoo 


pinning 


a somewhat increased production, but \mong these types, the first mentioned 
more particularly a standardized produc ems to have achieved the greatest ap 
tion as figured in lay out proval. To the writer thi ems rea 
On the negative side of motives in mable most reasol nearer ap 
ducing development of the tape drive proach to edom lestructive 
spinning frame to overcome weakness« ibration This type is rigid 1 forces 
of the old band drive, we find the slack vensation f the ir pull « 
ening of round bands by slippage at the tape and it Dp he elast 
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inch goods Che re cl 
small number of looms is that 1 fillir 
does not last very iong Lat snutt 
cannot be used o ccount of the 
shed and the ‘ f e weave 
not admit of a | 
should not run ove 50 latt 

peed, on a /0 pe t 1 duct 
weave 470 vards pe weel { 
s eo 
wisting 
wR Af. 
t tape itself, transmitting the une\ 
rm ft stress however, into it 
tension strain onto spindle I ‘ 
idler bearings As to just wl h 
ults of this mode « mpe1 nn 
be opinions vary, t in the writer 
judgment it seems reasonabl 
pose that a greater extent pind] 
wear would be the natural consequet 
However, if thi hould be. true t 
nition would be difficult to deduc 
in a problem of spindle wear mp! 
ited by other elements, such as la 
whorls and longer blades with a n 
f 
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Relative to 7 ype ( ther¢ the 
me vibratory stresses as are el! 
t¢ ed it the bell crank devi to 
it i losely analogou It would et 
to e a logical conclusion that if de 
tructive vibration cannet be npet 
sated, they ought to be eliminated 
ROUND BAND WITHOUT IDLER 
Considering then the old style round 
band without idler, as shown in Plate 
No. 4, we see that the presence of the 


knot or splice caused an unequal or vi 


bratory 


tension 


which, 


howev¢ r, 


was 
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probably shorn of much of its damag- 
ing effect on spindle blades by the soft- 
ness and elasticity of the round cotton 
band, and the compensatory result of 
the loose side of the band; a condi- 
tion resulting from effect of the V grip 
of the whorl on the round band which 
enabled a loose band to drive a spindle 
at a fairly good speed, even though not 
an acceptably regular speed, and even 
at initial tautness of the band operated 
effectively to this end. 

The fact that the splice of the band 
returned two to three times as often 
as the splice of tape did not materially 
affect the compensatory result mentioned 
above. 

THE DOUBLE CYLINDER DRIVE 


One of the most interesting efforts 
to throw a flexible tautness into the 
returning band is to be found in the 
double cylinder drive shown in Plate 
No. 5. There is undoubtedly much 
sound mechanical judgment expressed 
in this arrangement. In the writer’s 
judgment, it was unwise to discard this 
device without creditable effort to im- 
prove it. The use of a suitable endless 
band, with such modification of double 
cylinder drive structure as was desir- 
able, has probably never received a 
reasonable attention in the careful 
analysis which this problem has merited 
and now demands. 

Reference to plates Nos. 6 and 7 will 
illustrate suggested possible procedures 
along the lines of painstaking proof of 
useful or questionable structures in this 
important problem. 

PRACTICAL COMPROMISE 

When it is found that unequal band or 
tape stresses cannot be wholly elimi- 
nated, the proposition to go as far as 
possible in the direction of elimina- 
tion, and then to be influenced, to a 
reasonable degree, by limitations of 
manufacturing, costs, competition, etc., 
is surely in order. Yet it is probable 
that much more than a compromise is 
possible. There is probably an open 
door to a satisfactory band drive. 

A smooth drive is demanded. It 
would seem that spinning frame evolu- 
tion has reached the point where one 
of the two alternatives is imperative; 
either perfect a spindle drive, or evolve 
a new type of spinning frame. 

It may be assumed that not all of the 
factors presumably responsible for the 
development of the tape drive are pres- 
ent in any one set of conditions. 
Neither were all of the faults of the 
band drive existent with sufficient uni- 
formity to enable the statement that im- 
provements in the tape drive have ever 
completely overcome these objections 
without compensating difficulties of a 
considerable extent existing in their 
places. 

APPROVAL OF TAPE DRIVE 

It might seem to be a conclusive fact, 
establishing the unquestionable superior- 
ity of the tape drive over the old band 
drive on spinning frames, to state that 
at the present time 80 per cent of new 
spinning equipment employs this mode 
of power application to the spindles. 
Yet a frank and open minded analysis 
of the whole subject, at a time when a 
sufficient number of years have elapsed 
since the emphatic trend towards tape 

lrive began, may reasonably bring up 
for discussion 


the following practical 
queries: 
Acknowledging standardization of 


twist—has this produced results which 
warrant all the costs reasonably to be 
charged against it? 

Has the value of standarized produc- 
tion justified all the costs which may 
have reasonably been charged against 
it by a commensurate gain? 

Does the life of tape-driven spindles 
justify the conclusion that they are 
stable enough, as compared to the old 
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band driven type, to warrant the cost 
which may be involved in spindle de- 
terioration difficulties? 

Does the increased cost of tapes fully 
warrant substitution of this. more ex- 
pensive material for the much less ex- 
pensive bands, and warrant abandon- 
ment of use of carefully selected bands, 
and such assistance in applying them as 
may be had from tension measuring 
devices to-day? 

Does the greatly extended complica- 
tion of the tape-driven spinning frame 
compare sufficiently favorably with the 
simplicity of the band frame to warrant 
the fud-collecting structure now in ex- 
istence, as compared to the simple clean- 
liness of the band drive under dirty mill 
conditions ? 

Are the vibratory stress problems 
commonly encountered in tape tighten- 
ing mechanisms sufficiently low in their 
destructive results to offset the ad- 
vantages which may reasonably be 
granted this system? 

Does the large increase in dead weight 
of frames, and consequent vibrations 
which they set up, involving heavier 
frame construction throughout the spin- 
ning frame, find a complete justification 
in the common advantages ordinarly 
claimed? 

Is the more positive drive of the bob 
bin as convenient and satisfactory a 
thing for the operatives fingers to 
handle, and is this factor to be ignored? 

Could not a greater gain have been 
registered more positively by a better 
and more conservative development of 
a spinning machine along other lines. 

In fact, does the intensive develop 
ment of the tape drive represent a costly 
effort for a questionable stake? 

CAPRICIOUS JUDGMENT RULES 

Inasmuch as every man whose opinion 
is worth while would answer these 
queries in his own way according to his 
own peculiar mode of thought, the mere 
statement of these questions is perhaps 
as far as any useful mind would care to 
have us go. Yet~consciousness of the 
breadth of possible development, and a 
realization of the efficiency of modern 
thought induces a few steps further 
along lines which may be roughly 
summed up as follows: 

That evolution of the spinning frame 
during the past decade, giving full credit 
to results achieved with the tape drive, 
and the excellent progress in manufac- 
turing procedures, has practically stood 
still. 

That thorough consideration of the 
inefficiency of the present day mode of 
spinning, doffing and weaving yarn 
would have warranted dealing with the 
whole problem from a broader and bet- 
ter motive. 

That manufacturing, production, and 
social considerations have warranted a 
fundamental and drastic modification of 
the spinning frame and its fellow, the 
loom, to an extent which would have 
made effort spent during the last decade 
on the tape drive development much 
more useful and rational, had they been 
directed along other lines. 


EVOLUTION VS. SCIENTIFIC DESIGN 

Without going into an extensive dis 
cussion of the details involved, in the 
writer's judgment this development of 
the tape drive has been the result of 
the persistent demand of more or less 
impractical mill men, and does not rep- 


resent a scientific effort by competent 
designers to develop a machine along 
scientific lines. In fact, this status of 
the spinning frame today is one of the 
best illustrations we have of the ques- 
tionable policy of allowing expensive 
machine design to be dictated by men 
of local vision and too limited environ- 
ment, while broad gauge designers are 
hog-tied by the dictum of “give the 
mill men what they want.” 


Now it might reasonably be sug- 
gested in answer to the propositions 
that obvious faults in the old band drive 
have been met by unwarranted devices 
in the tape drive that practical sugges- 
tions are in order. The answer to this 
proposition, in the writer’s judgment, 
may be divided into the following state- 
ments: 

SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS 

There is no complete cure for all of 
the evils of the band drive, and more 
particularly no serious complication of 
the drive itself would constitute even a 
tolerable palliative, if 
tially. 

There has been attempted the most 
rational palliative for ills of the band 
drive in the use of endless bands, 
though their use has never been sup 
plemented by an adequate development 
of spinning frame structure to facili 
tate it; a category of effort to which, 
in our judgment, the past decade might 
logically have been devoted. 

There is ample opportunity, first to 
perfect the endless band, using high 
grade and if necessary expensive ma- 
terials, not necessarily cotton yarn; and 
second, a comparatively open door to 
proceed with the development of struc- 
ture which would enable the facile ap 
plication of the endless band to spin 
ning frames. 

There is still the possibility of devel- 
oping a suitable splice to enable a suit- 
able band to be applied to regular 
frames without modification. 

In striving toward this objective there 
are probably several lines of logical f 


viewed impar- 
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fort: Two or three are apparent at once 


and are illustrated and explained here 
with: 
First: There is the combination of a 


system, defined by the time, for the re 
placement of all bands at once, and a 
structure to make this reasonably easy 
See Plate No. 6, foot end only 
Second: A well developed structure 
which would enable placing bands into 
a convenient place, being strung around 
the cylinder and housed from fud, and 


easily accessible to replace only individ 
ual bands as fast as they break. Sec 
Plate No. 6, at samson 

Third: There is the more highly de 
veloped unit cylinder section | upon 
which the placing of bands is simple 
matter This is shown in Plate No. 7, 
in which a further simplificatior 
gested by use of specialized 
drive cylinder sections 

These three suggestions ar 1 t 
few of those w hie probal 
have givefi a suitable answer to requiré 
ment of palliatives for tl f nd 
drive They do not. pretend n\ 
than the last decade pinning 
tion has pretended, to meet with pra 
tical answers very serious faults i ! 
spinning frames. Probably the only 
equate answer to these questions 
rational evolution of the whole proce 
of spinning, possibly involving a radi 


Will 


designers? Or is thers 


change in principles this be left 


to toreign 
new concept in America to-day 
here Or is the world t 

bother 


with this minor problen 
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Silk Used for Cartridge Cloth 


Four Weights of Fabrics Similar 
to Fine Burlap Made from Noils 


ARTRIDGE cloth is divided into 
two classes, cartridge cloth and 
cartridge igniter cloth. According to 
the Government specifications, the for- 
mer may be made either of pure silk, 
mohair or wool. As a matter of fact, 
pure silk only has been used so far, for 
a variety of reasons. It is specified, 
however, that the cartridge igniter cloth 
must be of pure silk, without the ad- 
mixture of any other materials except 
those necessary for sizing the yarn. The 
fabric in both instances, must be not 
less than thirty-six nor more than sev 
enty-two inches wide. 

The fabric (cartridge igniter cloth) 
used for the powder bags in the big 
guns must be of silk, for the reason 
that the silk is consumed by the explo- 
sion of the powder, leaving no ashes 
and no sparks. The latter would be 
absolutely fatal, as may easily be seen. 
\ spark remaining in the gun when 
the next charge was put in would have 
results not at all to be desired. Silk 
disappears absolutely and entirely at the 
explosion of the charge. It is consumed 


and into the air as 


disappears com- 
pletely as the smoke of yesterday’s 
cigar. Nothing else has as yet been 


found that satisfies this requirement. 
FOUR WEIGHTS MADI 


On account of its lower cost, noil 
yarn has been used for this purpose 
It is of rather a coarse size, about cor 
responding to 10s single cotton yar 
The cloth iself is somewhat similar to 


a rather fine burlap, closely woven, so 
that no powder can sift through 
Though the yarn is coarse, the weaving 
of the fabric is understood to be a deli- 
cate matter, as the reed must be so 
adjusted as to beat the filling up tightly, 
and insure the required closeness of 
weave. For reasons not clear to the 
lay mind, also, there must be a slight 
roughness to the fabric, so it is not 
possible to use finer yarn nor to make 


a fabri with an absolutely smooth 


surface As designated by 
ment, the cloth is w 
ferent weights: Super Light, Ligl 
Heavy and Extra Heavy Weight 

Specifications both  cartridg 
cloth and cartridge igniter cloth wer 
revised November 21, but are not 
printed here, as they are not for gen 
eral public information. 

After the fabric is woven, there re 
mains the cord for the closing of the 
bag. This is made of spun silk yarn, 


tor 


het lied, are hea d must be 


securely fastened 


All this, as is apparent, uses up a con 
siderable of spun silk and 
The demand is not new, as pow- 
have been 
made in this way. But the entrance o! 
this country into the war, as well as 
the duration of hostilities previous to 
that time, have greatly increased it, 
and it will increase still more with each 
month of the war.—Silk. 


amount 
yarn 


der bags in recent years 
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SEABOARD MILLS, Inc. 


59 Leonard Street NEW YORK 
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Manufacturers’ Selling Agents 





Unequalled in Quality 
Unexcelled in Durability 
Unsurpassed in Appearance 


BROWN SHEETINGS, OSNA- 
BURGS, DRILLS, TWILLS, 
WIDE AND NARROW PRINT 
CLOTHS, NARROW FANCIES 





cece arr ees ne eee nea en 


PEQUOTS ARE STANDARD 


Il 


For Export, Manufacturing 
Jobbing and Converting Trades 
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CATLIN & COMPANY | 


Selling Agents for 


COTTON GOODS 


| TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS AMERICAN SPINNING CO. 
= APPLETON COMPANY HIGH SHOALS COMPANY 
= THE HENRIETTA MILLS FLORENCE MILLS 


For the Government 
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TNUNNARLAAN INES 


For Hotels and Institutions 
For the Home 
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Ask your dealer for 


PEQUOTS 
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COTTON YARNS 


LAWTON SPiNNING CO. 
TREMONT & SUFFOLK MILLS} 
HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Made by 


NAUMKEAG STEAM COTTON CO. 


Salem, Mass. 


DULAMLERSOOOUAAANUOOL LULU WUE 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 


tt = Boston and New York 


all MHRA A A NR 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


345-347 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
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BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. Boott Mills : 
Monadnock Mills Stirling Mills 

Talbot Mills Cocheco Woolen Mfg. Co. 
Gonic Mfg. Co. Chas. A. Stevens & Co. 
Belvidere Woolen Co. Lincoln Woolen Co. 
Windham Mfg. Co. Homestead Woolen Mills 


D. Goff & Sons 





Bleached aii lies Sheeting Sheets and Pillow Cases 
woo VU > 
7 mills’ > 


Ducks, Drills, Twills, Repps, Tire Ducks, Scrim, Grain Bags 
Absorbent Crash, Combed Yarn Fabrics 





Satin, Marseilles, Crochet and Dimity Quilts 


Staple and Fancy Woolen Shirtings Uniform Cloths 
Woolens Cloakings Worsted Dress Goods 
White and Colored Flannels 
Velours and Broadcloth 


Sail il 
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BLISS FABYAN & CoO. 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


Selling Agents for 


PEPPERELL MFG. CO. 
ANDROSCOGGIN MILLS 
BATES MFG. CO. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
HILL MFG. CO. 


PALMER MILL 
COLUMBIA MFG. CO. 
THORNDIKE CO. 

CORDIS MILLS 

WARREN COTTON MILLS 


OTIS CO. BOSTON DUCK CO. 
DRILLS WIDE SHEETINGS 
TICKINGS BEDSPREADS 

36-INCH MUSLINS DENIMS 

PINCHECKS WORK CLOTHING FABRICS 


GREY AND COLORED DUCKS 
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OTIS CO. UNDERWEAR 
SPECIALTIES FOR CONVERTING AND SHOE TRADES 
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WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO. 


93 Franklin Street, BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


66 Worth Street, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 
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COTTON DUC 


OCEANIC WIDE COTTON DUCK 


26 inches to 120 inches wide 


OCEANIC and SUPERIOR SAIL DUCK 
22 and 24 incnes wide 

SHAWMUT HOSE and BELTING DUCK 

DIXIE SHOE DUCKS 


37 inches wide, 7, 7%, 8 and 9 ounce 


ALL WIDTHS, 
WEIGHTS AND 
NUMBERS 
SUPERIOR ARMY OUNCE DUCK 


28% and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12 and 15 ounce 


MONARCH DOUBLE FILLING DUCK 
29 and 36 inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ounce 
MAGNOLIA and CYPRESS SINGLE 
FILLING DUCK 


29, 36 and 4o inches wide, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 ounce 





AQUAPELLE AND STORM KING WATERPROOF DUCK 


COLUMBUS FINE SHEETINGS 


36 and 40 inches wide 


FAIRFAX CRASHES, Bleached 


16 inch Plain, Twill, Huck, Fancy. 18 inch Absorbent 


For the Jobbing, Manufacturing and pert. Trades 
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TAYLOR, CLAPP & BEALL | 


109- iit WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Bleached Shirtings, Cambrics and Long Cloths, Wide Sheetings, Sheets and Pillow Cases 


LONSDALE JEANS 
Lonsdale Co.’s Printed Madras E 


Blackstone Mfg. Co.’s White and Woven Colored Madras : 





HALULLULOIVOLUG{VULOURSU SAMOA LSA ALAA 


AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING MILLS:— 


Lonsdale Company = 

Blackstone Manufacturing Company 2 

Hope Company 

Berkeley Company 

Utica Steam and Mohawk Valley 
Cotton Mills 


A Full Line of BLEACHED and BROWN COTTONS in 
Special Finishes and Put up FOR EXPORT 
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James L. Wilson & Co. | 
DRY GOODS COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Cotton Piece Goods 


FOR 


Jobbers Cutters-Up Exporters 





ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. WE GET RESULTS 
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T. HOLT HAYWOOD DEPARTMENT 
FREDK VIETOR & ACHELIS 
Commission Merchants 5 | 
65-67 Leonard St. New York | 
COTTON FABRICS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS lal 
for : : 
Manufacturers -:- Jobbers -: Converters -- Exporters | : 


E, S. BOTELER, Pres. ° J. W. BRUYN, Tre H. E. WORTHINGTON, Sec’ 


Established 1868 


G K. Sheridan & Co. 


Commission Merchants 
39-41 THOMAS STREET, NEW YORK 


otton Duck a Specialty 


WIDE 


This Company is in position to handle the product of Cotton Mills to unusual advantage. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


43 and 45 Worth Street, NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS FOR 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 








MANUFACTURING WELL KNOWN BRANDS OF 


SHEETINGS SHIR TING DRILLS DUCKS 


FOR HOME AND EXPORT 


All Weights and Constructions of Print Cloths 
and Fine Cloths in Plain and Fancy Weaves 


OUTING FLANNEL AND ROMPER CLOTH 


BALTIMORE ST. JOSEPH SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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Established 1866 


THE PUTNAM-HOOKER CO. 


MAIN OFFICE, CINCINNATI 
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New York St. Louis Chicago 


Cotton Goods Commission Merchants 


Ducks Coverts 

Drills Hickory Stripes 
Sheetings Colored Ducks 
Jeans Seamless Bags 
Osnaburgs Cordage 
Denims Cotton Batting 
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CONE EXPORT & COMMISSION CO. 





GREENSBORO, North Carolina 
NEW YORK, 61-63 Worth St. 


SOUTHERN COTTONS 


IL 
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J. H. LANE & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


NEW YORK 


Selling Agents for 
Cotton Mill Products 
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BOSTON CHICAGO 


LNMANNEATY 


OMNIA LA 


SAN QA i 
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Bleached Muslins and Cambrics 
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LONG CLOTHS SHRUNKS 
LINEN FINISHES NAINSOOKS : 
BLEACHED AND BROWN DRILLS 
BROWN SHEETINGS 


For Jobbing and Cutting-up Trade 


CLARENCE L. COLLINS & CO., Selling Agents 


27-29 Thomas Street, NEW YORK CITY 


USUAL 


(NEONATAL AURA 


NAAN MNO R010) 








AG QC A A 


General Offices: 58 and 60 Worth Street 


NEW YORK : 
BOSTON BALTIMORE ST.LOUIS CHICAGO : 
GREENSBORO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO a 
2 LOS ANGELES BUENOSAIRES CURACAO E 
= CARACAS VALPARAISO MEXICO CITY HAVANA 
2 PORTO RICO 
: WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF COTTON FABRICS Z 
: Sheetings Fine Combed Fancy Cotton and Silk Mixture, : 
: Print Cloths Outing Flannels Tickings / 
A Drills Mottled Flannels Cottonades : 
q Ducks Ginghams Bedspreads : 
5 Osnaburgs Plaids Turkish and Huck ‘Towels : 
i Coutils Shirtings Crashes Z 
c Piques Cheviots Sheets and Pillow Cases Z 
: Gabardines Chambrays Diaper Cloths A 
- For the jobbing, manufacturing, converting, bag, export and 
' specialty trades : 
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J. SPENCER TURNER CO. 


86-88 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


COTTON DUCK 


ARMY—SAIL—WIDE 


CRASHES—TWILLS—DRILLS—SATTEENS 
ROPE—TWINE 


COTTON YARNS 


ESPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO EXPORT REQUIREMENTS 
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CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
= 208 So. LASatie S M & M Buttprnc 161 Devonsurre Sr. Latra ARCADE 
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Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co. - Chadwicks, N. Y. 


F. C. Freund, New York Agt., 320 Broadway 
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MERCERIZING OF TABLE DAMASK 


: Sheetings up to 108 inches wide in Pure Finishes 
Cambrics and Muslins for the Underwear Trade a Specialty 
Capacity—Thirty Tons Daily 
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New York Charlotte, N. C. 
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Cotton Yarns 





Cramer System 
of 


Air Conditioning 


CENTRAL STATION SYSTEMS— 


for Heating, Humidifying, Ventilating and 
Cooling. 


AIR CONDITIONERS— 


for Ventilating, Humidifying, Cooling and 
Air Washing. 


PLAIN AND FAN ATOMIZERS— 
for Ventilating and Humidifying. 
SPRAY HUMIDIFIERS— 
for Humidifying. 
AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
for Controlling Temperature and Humidity 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM ror EVERY REQUIREMENT 


Write for Full Details 
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Stuart W. Cramer 
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Cotton Yarns 


Of All Descriptions 


CARDED, COMBED, MERCERIZED 
WARPS, SKEINS, CONES, Etc. 


Special Attention Given to Export Requirements 


Sole Agents 


Russell Mfg. Company 


Carded Knitting Yarns 
24-26-28-30 


Main Office 
106 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 


CHICAGO: Insurance Exchange Bldg. NEW YORK: 366 Broadway 








NFORTUNATELY it is not given 


to men to foresee the future. The 
two things that stood between those 
connected with the yarn market and 


great opportunities during the year was 
their inability to anticipate coming 
events and to draw correct conclusions 
after the fact. The announcement of 
Germany's ruthless U-boat campaign 
stunned into inaction an already dis- 
organized market and trade stood still 
for want of a Moses to point the way 
to the land of promise. Following the 
declaration of war on Germany oppor 
tunity again awaited the man of vision 
with the means and courage to lead the 
way. Perhaps this delay was an ad- 
vantage to the trade at large, but time 
was wasted as business lagged, as was 
later proven. 


CONTRAST OF CONDITIONS 


The contrast between conditions ex- 
isting during the early months of 1917 
and those obtaining at this writing 
shows such a drastic difference that they 


might belong to different eras rather 
than covering a period measured by 
months. The market for January of 


last year showed no upstanding element 
of solid strength—prices wabbling, quo- 
tations varied and uncertain, and the 
market for futures softening in spots 
undér the first signs of pressure. Buy- 
ers at that time evidenced a general 
policy of aloofness under the impres 
sion that prices would go lower. There 
seemed to be a disposition on the part 
of certain sellers to accept 
slightly under ruling levels—then called 
high. Individual mills, on the other 
hand, refused to agree to any recession 
from their set prices, and business was 
in a measure restricted for the time 
being. 


orders 


THE MARKET WAKES UP 

That the spinner’s position was sound 
in holding out against lower prices was 
demonstrated early in the second quar 
ter of the year when the demand for 
yarns improved and the gradual re 
arrangement of values brought a higher 
level of prices, prior to the declara- 
tion of war. Immediately following that 
event the market began to look alive. 
Buyers of weaving yarns shed their re- 
serve and began pecking at the market 
in a small way at first, but with an evi- 
dent interest that aroused big expecta 
tions in selling quarters. Manufac- 
turers of underwear took to figuring on 
Government contracts, and options on 
yarns grew in volume, giving rise to 
no little perplexity when options ex- 
pired before awards were made. It was 
evident that knitting mills had great 
expectations but were awaiting further 
confirmation. Prices were constantly 
going up. 

BRAKES SET AGAIN 

An unsettled cotton market in May 
set the brakes on business temporarily 
with prices holding relatively firm dur- 
ing the relaxation. Following upon the 
advance of raw cotton early June prices 
made a further advance, although busi- 
ness showed no appreciable increase. 
Prophets who had predicted 25-cent cot- 
ton as a midsummer probability began 
to revise their figures to a higher plane. 
Mills that had refused orders except on 
their own terms, and who were not well 
covered with business far into the 
future, seemed to be in the best posi- 
tion to reap a profit on the probability 
that buyers would be forced into the 
market by the rapid upward trend of 
prices. With every improvement in 
business or without it, prices continued 
to advance. Spinners were optimistic 
and showed it. 








Eventful Year for All Grades of C 


Make an Indifferent Beginning but 
Finish Strong with Good Prospects 


dull 


sche dule 


the midsummer 


period arrived 
according to before 


the 
promising June revival was developed 


and 


to full speed ahead. Reference is still 
made to July as the dullest July of 
recent years. It seemed as if business 
was comatose so far as civilian inte? 


est was concerned, and this quiet con 
dition continued throughout the month 
Certain commission house 
under the 


interests grew 
strain of dull busi 
ness and an erratic raw cotton market, 
and undertook to. start something 
Spinners, however, stuck to their previ 
ously demonstrated optimism, yielding 
only where overruled, so that the old 
bargain price, in some cases, prevailed 
over better judgment. 


restless 


AT BARGAIN 

When price cutting got started it 
went the limit and during the month of 
August there were price variations re 
ported of fully ten cents a pound, on 
private terms. A certain instance 
cited wherein a buyer refused to clos« 
at 31 28 cents had been 
predicted as the neat 
future on a certain count he required 
He finally covered at 45 cents. That 
August the silly season 
and a saner reaction came in Septem 


PRICES 


Was 


cents because 


a probability of 


slump ended 


ber. Cotton jumped up and sellers in 
general began to realize what was com 
ing. Government requirements grew 
enormously Reluctant buyers were 
still obstinate but they bought 
GENERAL IMPROVEMENT ARRIVES 
Once the general apathy was over 
come it was overcome for good. The 


market from mid-September showed the 
gradual growth of a greater business 
under the spur of a continuous upward 
tendency of prices. Government 
entered so extensively into the move 
ment of cotton yarns during September 


needs 


and October that the volume of busi 
ness transacted reached a total that 
gave a strong support to the market 


without special surface manifestations 
in current At the same time 
civilian buyers were overcoming preju 
dice and while trying to 
make up their own minds. 
BIG TRADING STARTS 
So the barriers gave way 
more active business and a strong cot- 
ton market. The majority, no longer 
reluctant and feeling assured of a boom, 


business 


perplexities 


before a 


proceeded on the conviction that a 
period of prosperity and high prices 
had come to stay Thus the market 


for the year entered on its final lap 
to round out a record unparalleled 
since the Civil war, if ever. November 
staged the big show. Knitters, already 
convinced that there other 
course to pursue, proceeded to cover 
their requirements to the best possible 
advantage in order to secure deliveries 
at dates desired. And some were re- 
ported to have bought for deliveries 
into the third quarter of 1918. Freight 
embargoes and delays in transportation 
became a growing menace to all forms 
of freight traffic, forcing the Govern- 
ment to take control of railroads, com- 
pelling the conclusion that transporta- 
tion also is uncertain as well as mar- 
kets. Transportation until the close of 
the year continued to be unsatisfactory. 


was no 


LOOKING BACKWARD 
Looking backward it is easy to see 
where mistakes were made, but these 
mistakes were errors of judgment on 
the part of individuals and, while indi- 
vidually costly, were not colossal nor 
fundamentally vital to the market. If 


men all of one,mind there would 


nor to the 


were 


be neither life interest mal 


ket. But those, in every instance, who 
did a legitimate business on the market 
have had a prosperous year. [Those wh 
undertook to buck the market paid for 
the blunder, have had a percentage to 
charge to experience and of the profits 
Looking ahead the New Ye ir, estab 
lished on a solid foundation, looms big 
with possibilities 
TIRE FABRIC YARNS 


lhe policy of the British Government 


in prohibiting the reshipment of Egyp 
tian cotton from British ports confined 
shipments of that staple to the port of 


\lexandria. As terms at that port were 
f. o. b. Alexandria, the risk, insurance 


and excessive freight rates placed an 


almost prohibitive cost on the staple 
and as a natural and not unexpected 
consequence the tire fabric trade was 


interested in a working substitute, and 
\merican peeler was adopted as adapt 
able for the purpose. Meanwhile, after 


the resumption of U boat ruthlessness, 
the price pressure on Egyptian yarns 
grew burdensome while, at the same 
time, receipts of Egyptian cotton fell 
off The practice of substituting peelet 


yarns became more general and the tire 


cloth business was regarded as a grow 
ing feature of the yarn market 
SPINNING THEIR OWN YARNS 
Certain American spinners, in_ the 
judgment of factors in the tire cloth 


trade, failed to show a proper considet 
ation for tire cloth nianufacturers, who 
regarded the cost of all yarns for their 


purpose, both Egyptian and American, 


as extravagantly high, so that, in a 
number of cases they gradually took 
up the spinning of their own yarns 


Although, at this writing, no tire manu- 
facturer is rated as 100 per bal 
spinning his individual con 
sumption ot yarn, a certain number 
have already approached that position 
and the trade is spinning 
a considerable proportion of its needs or 
will be in that position early’ in the 
new Thus far the trade regards 
in substitution 
will effect the 
strengthen its 


cent 
anced in 


said to be 


yeal 
as a devel 
future and 
position 


its movement 
that 
will 


opme nt 
which 


otton Yarns 


elt iny 1 ¢ 
lal i s Ss ther W e la 
he stapk wart sé S 
t € eginning I rhe 
sumption has been ted up t } 
ibove starvation individual cargoes 
trom time to time However, unless the 
unexpected happens, 1918 expected t 
SCE peeler yarns, whicl wel idopt d 
iS an experiment, gradually assume first 
place as the principal ingredietr the 
construction of tire tabrics lo what 
additional extent capacity of tire 
looms may be needed by the Gover 


ment in the production of duck is still 


a moot question, but, according t 


recognized authories fully 25 per cent 


are at present engaged and every firm 
in the tire fabric trade is doing its bit 
to the best of its ability and the extent 


of its machinery 


YARN COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
In the month of June the Council of 
National Defense in order to complet 
its complement of duck needed larg 

quantities of hard cotton yarn, and 
spinners were called on by the Govern 
ment to co-operat This « operation 
led to the choosing Or 2a mmittec 
through which all business on coarss 
yarns up to 16s should be conducted 


lhe committee appointed Was compost 
of Andrew S. Webb, W. B. Moore and 
J. A. Mandeville This committee was 
instrumental in moving a large aggre 
gate of yarn, immediately following its 


who 


appointment, to manutacturers 

were starting or about to start on Gov 
ernment contracts Manufacturers on 
Government work continued to place 
their yarn business through the com 
mittee, acquiring yarns at better prices 
than manufacturers engaged on civilian 
fabrics, and securing ccommodating 
deliveries. In September, however, the 
volume of business falling short of 
expectations at the time the committee 
was appointed, the business, in fact 
amounting to but one-fourth of that 


at first anticipated, the committes 


gested to the Council of National D: 
fense that it should released 
porarily, subject to the Council’s call at 
iny time deemed necessary t igall 
begin operations This suggest i 
acceded to and the commitice ten 
porarily relieved 


Combed Yarns Break More Records 


War Business Helps Spinners to Control Market 


—Smaller Advances 


M's IST buyers of combed yarns retain 
dim recollections of having pur- 
chased 10s combed peeler cones at 20c 
and 2-60s combed peeler skeins at 42c., 
but most of them would be forced to re- 
fer to their note books to verify the fact 
that these purchases were made only 
three years ago. The experiences of 
both spinners and users of yarn since 
that period have been extremely trying, 
and, despite the fact that net profits 
have been large during the last two 
years, it is doubtful whether there are 
many members of the trade who would 
care to repeat these business exper- 
iences. 
SPINNERS HAD WHIP HAND 

Viewed in retrospect, it can be seen 
that the year 1917 was one in which 
sellers of cotton yarn almost constantly 
held the whip hand over buyers; that is, 
practically every factor of importance 
influencing the market worked in their 
favor. This would not have been the 
case if selling prices of yarns had been 
determined by the price of cotton, but 





Than 


Year Before 


well-known fact that 
two years selling prices of yarns have 
been determined by supply and demand 
and not by the price of the raw material 
There were only two radical declines in 
the 


it is a for nearly 


material 


raw prices during year: 
The first came early in February when 
there was a slump in spots of 3c., while 
futures declined fully 5c. per pound 
The other occurred during the latter 


part of August and early in September 
when there was a decline in spots from 
a maximum of nearly 28c. to a minimum 
on September 8 of 21%c. The 
cline was slow to affect yarn prices be 
cause of the extremely well sold condi 
tion of most spinners, and it was not 
until March that yarn prices had sagged 
materially; even then the decline seldom 
exceeded 5 per cent and there was an 
almost steady recovery in values from 
that period until July. 


mrst de 


FALL MONTHS MOST CRUCIAL 
The most trying part of the year for 
spinners came in‘the late fall and was 


largely due to uncertainty regarding the 
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PRICES OF RAW COTTON AND COTTON YARNS FROM 1908 TO 1917, INCLUSIVE 


THESE CHARTS HAVE BEEN COMPILED BY THE TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAI 
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Office 


Mills ’ 
314 LAFAYETTE BUILDING GLOUCESTER CITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. NEW JERSEY 
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| LOWELL YARN COMPANY > 


217 Mariner & Merchants Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. C. WILKINSON, 2d Vice-President 
JOHN R. ROSS, Secretary and Treasurer 


DIRECT TO CONSUMER 


Lowell Cotton Mills No. 1, Lowell, N. C. Lowell Cotton Mills No. 2, Lowell, N. C. 
36/S TO 40/S COMBED PEELER 60/S TO 70/S COMBED PEELER 
single and. ply single and ply 
Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
50/S TO 60/S COMBED PEELER 
single and ply 
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Med 


S. M. ROBINSON, President 
JOHN C. RANKIN, Ist Vice-President 


Peerless Mfg. Company, Lowell, N. C. 
60/S TO 80/S COMBED PEELER 
single and ply 
Dorothy Manufacturing Company, Dallas, N. C. Avon Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 
36/S TO 40/S CARDED PEELER 50/S TO 60/S CARDED PEELER 
single and ply 


HIGH GRADE WEAVING AND KNITTING YARNS, 


SKEINS, TUBES, CONES OR WARPS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—200 Fifth Avenue 


single and ply 


BOSTON OFFICE-—185 Summer Street 
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size-and price of the new crop. Large 
numbers of buyers were influenced by 
the high prices touched by yarns in 
July to operate in a hand-to-hand man- 
ner all through the fall. Knitters were 
particularly notorious for this policy and 
so were tire cloth manufacturers; the 
attitude of the former was largely spec- 
ulative, while the latter’s action was due 
to the prospect of a marked shrinkage 
in demand for their products. It was 
not until November that buyers com- 
menced to give up hope of lower raw 
material prices and commenced to pur- 
chase yarns in a large way for future 
delivery. The turn in the market, how- 
ever, was called by two or three large 
dealers who placed contracts for mil- 
lions of pounds of carded and combed 
yarns in the South at or close to bottom 
prices for the fall. Undoubtedly some 
of these orders were of a speculative 
nature, but most of them either repre- 
sented purchases to cover contracts in 
hand or that were booked shortly after- 
ward. Since these dealers’ operations 
plugged up the weak spots in the market 
there has been a steady advance in prices 
that has carried them to the highest 
point for the year, and this is equivalent 
to stating that they are record values for 
the market. 
HAND-TO-MOUTH BUYING 

Until the transportation situation be- 
came serious, those buyers who operated 
in a hand-to-mouth way probably owned 
their yarns at prices which would aver- 
age as low in price as those of buyers 


TEXTILE 


placed long-time contracts and 


who 
failed to secure much yarn at the lowest 


prices. An exceptional buyer may have 
purchased in March and in November 
and avoided the high spots of the 
market, but it is a well-known fact that 
the majority bought on the advance in 
each instance rather than on the decline, 
with a resultant high average purchase 


price. This simply confirms the pre 
vious statement that sellers have held 
the whip-hand throughout the greater 


part of the last twelve months 
ADVANCES LESS THAN IN PREVIOUS YEARS 

Advances of most counts of yarn in 
1916 ranged from 50 to 75 per 
whereas during 1917 the range on 
combed and fine count yarns 
tween 25 and 50 per cent. Of 
the percentage basis of figuring is some 
what misleading, and it is quite true 
that the smaller advances for 1917, com 
ing as they did on top of previous ad 
vances, have required more radical re- 
adjustments in prices of finished goods 
It was because they feared to mark 
their new lines at the radical advances 
made prices that 
buyers delayed purchases of the latter 
too long and thus curtailed their profit 
margin. Buyers of yarns and of finished 
goods have combatted every new ad- 
vance, claiming that their trade would 
not pay higher prices, only to find ulti- 
mately that their fears were unfounded, 
and that they could have netted much 
larger profits if they had 
promptly. 


cent, 


was be- 


course, 


necessary by 


yarn 


coy ered 


Most Profitable Year for Tire Fabrics 


War Demands 


and War Restrictions 


Have Checked Expansion Temporarily 


By W. Irving Bullard, Textile Department, Merchants National Bank, Boston 


ANUFACTURERS of  auto- 
mobile tire and fabrics 
have witnessed more vital developments 
in their industry in the past year than 
many realize, and the recording of cer- 
tain changes which have taken place 
may be of current as well as of perma- 
nent interest. The year just closing 
has been the most successful, from a 
financial as well as industrial stand- 
point, since the beginning of this di- 
vision of our great textile industry; 
and, in spite of the many uncertainties 
in the motor industry, there have not 
developed as yet any definite plans for 
the curtailment of production of these 
special fabrics beyond the present em- 
ployment of about 28 per cent. of the 
tire fabric looms in the country on 
army duck. 

One year ago the consumption of 
automobile fabrics so largely exceeded 
the production that broad programs 
of expansion were conceived and im- 
mediately adopted. Many millions of 
dollars have been spent this year in 
buildings and machinery for the manu- 
facture of these fabrics. As our war 
preparations began to develop it be- 
came apparent to the rubber companies 
that the demand for pleasure vehicle 
tires eventually would be curtailed and 
contracts for tire fabrics canceled. 
Just as curtailment of production of 
tire fabrics and stoppage of looms 
seemed imminent, the Government 
requisitioned 25 per cént. of the tire 
fabric looms of the country for the 
manufacture of army duck. In the 
meantime the rubber companies were 
increasing their sales and the demand 
for tires became record-breaking each 
month. Notwithstanding the enormous 
increase in demand for their products 
the rubber companies curtailed produc- 
tion in order that 25 per cent. of the 
tire fabric looms might be used for the 
manufacture of much needed army 


duck. 


cord 





Another development is found in the 
long staple cotton situation. During 
the latter part of January, when war 
with Germany could be foreseen, Sea 
Island cotton dropped suddenly to 48c. 
for extra choice and fancy, and more 
than 5,000 were purchased by 
New England tire yarn spinners at this 
price. With this floating supply ab 
sorbed, prices began to climb steadily 
until 76c. per pound was reached last 
month. In the meantime 10,000 acres 
of land in Arizona had been irrigated 
and planted to Egyptian cotton, and 
now a harvest of more than 12,000 bales 
is materializing to partially offset the 
great difficulties experienced in secur- 
ing genuine Egyptian cotton from 
Alexandria. 

COST-PLUS CONTRACTS STABILIZE TRADE 

The tire fabric industry is almost an 
infant as compared with the other di- 
visions of the textile industry, and yet 
there has been more real economic 
progress in this field than in any other. 
For the past ten years market prices 
of tire fabrics have depended largely 
upon the laws of supply and demand, 
and profits have been larger than the 
average of our cotton mills. This year, 
when so many disturbing factors de- 
veloped in our industry, a number of 
tire fabric mills entered into long term 
contracts with rubber companies for 
the sale of their output on a basis of 
cost plus a certain definite profit. 
These arrangements have stabilized the 
industry and it would not surprise the 
writer if manufacturers of other lines 
should adopt this method of merchan- 
dizing. 

RESTRICTED MOTOR PRODUCT, BUT NOT USE 

Many of us have been looking for 
the restriction of production and use 
of automobiles. It is now generally 
conceded that the 1918 production of 
passenger automobiles will not exceed 
50 per cent. of the quota expected, but 
as yet there have been no restrictions 


bales 
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placed upon the use of passenger cars, 
and with the railroad transportation of 


the country so thoroughly congested, 


it is entirely probable that the use of 
motor cars will be greatly stimulated. 
The writer believes that the curtail 
ment of passenger trains will be so 
great that motor passenger and truck 
lines will probably be established as 


railroads 
TIRES 


feeders to 
CORD 


auxiliaries and 
INCREASED USE OF 

One of the greatest rubber companies 
in the world has established beyond a 
doubt that made of 


and sat 


pneumatic tires 


cord are far more economical 

isfactory for army trucks and freight 
trucks than solid tires They have 
proved it by establishing an express 
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Akron, Ohio, and Bos 


Lime 


route between 
ton, running on schedule 
ing the round trip in the same time that 


ind mak 


it takes for one-way express from 
Akron to Boston This cannot fail 
vastly to stimulate the demand and 
consumption of cord fabrics 

SUPPLY HAS OVERTAKEN MAN] 

There is no doubt but that the 
panded manufacturing acilitice have 
overtaken the demand for tire ibrics 
under war conditions, but, if the wat 
had not developed and this suuntry had 
continued its normal progress, tire | 
ric manufacturers would to-day 
planning for further extensions in 1918 
as a result of the continuous growth 
ot the tire fabric industry 


Year 1917 in Distinct Class 


Fall River Mills Show Increased Earn- 


Better 
HEN Josh Billings warned 


against yielding to the tempta 
tion of foretelling the future, or of 
taking the light given out by the lamp 
of experience to read what destiny has 
in store he wrote the laconic sentence, 
“Don't profesy Fall 
River has many residents who disregard 
the counsel, for they have been heard to 
say that “never again will the city ex 
perience a counterpart of manufactur 
ing conditions such as put the year 1917 
in a distinct class for remarkable condi 
tions.” Irrespective of the supposed 
lack of honor attaching to wiseacres 
with a propensity for peering into the 
future, the Sir Oracles are acclaimed as 
speaking by the book of prophecy 


ings and 


onless you no.” 


READJUSTMENT TO COME 


Phere 
which to predicate the assurance of the 
probable future of local history made 
in 1917, to repeat itself. The most com 
pelling reason is the improbability of 
the recurrence of an international em 
broglio without precedent. Preparation 
of the Allies was hurried in each in- 
stance, and the waking up for the lack 
of preparedness in wearing apparel and 
surgical needs as in munitions entailed 
a tremendous outlay not to be counted 
upon as an irreparable characteristic of 
the strife during the period of its pro- 
longation. 

With the artificial stimulus to 
exertion and abnormal productivity re- 
duced, it is reckoned that there will be 
a cutting down of the immense profits 
in cloth making here as determined by 
the law of supply and demand as it 
affects the cotton goods market. It is 
recognized that there will be prosperity, 
but nothing which will approach that 
felt the past twelve months and still in 
progress, as appears from the trouble of 
consumers to place contracts for cloth 
at attractive quotations. 


is a solid basis of fact upon 


over- 


EARNINGS RADICALLY INCREASE 


Corporate earnings have increased by 
leaps and bounds, dividends have been 
paid on a scale of munificence so much 
beyond belief as to possibility as to 
cause many boards of directors, pre- 
viously scored for illiberality and ultra 
conservatism in disbursing profits, to be 
described as the most generous of 
mortals whom it would be good policy 
to restrain in their beneficence lest 
there be little provision against the day 
of need; and wages have gone skyward 
with a frequency, an ease and a prodi- 
gality which have drawn forth from 
many treasurers serious speculation as 
to the probabilities when the ultimate 
recession has been reached and _nor- 
mality restored. It is hard to find an 
official who does not say that the limit 
to the wage ascension has been reached; 
and one may garner from the gossip the 
development of a resolute purpose to 





Financial Status 
engage in no cffort to equal the 1917 
record for cash dividends no matter 
what may be the profits accruing from 
a bounding market 

Che moral effect of caution, with 
thoughts on the orderly future, ought 
to be the repression of the imordinate 
desire of labor to msist on a fourth 


records, according to em 
Chat the task of 
going to prove difhcult 
is recognized Some and 
feel that tl 

suffered by 


bre iking ot 
ployers’ reasoning 
stabilization 1 
treasurers 
directors must recoup 
losses stockholders eithet 
through the passing of dividends or on 
account of the reduction in percentages 
Publicity of a more pleasing kind than 
the notoriety under which they labored 
is apt to be sought through unusual dis 
bursements, it is admitted, though there¢ 
is a powerful warning against being too 
eager for the reputation of having mad 
adversity in the 


when treasurers wished they 


good against dawning 
of the 


had accumulated surplus first 


day 


LABOR DISTURBANCES 
Industrially the year was free from 
grave trouble or its possibilities save at 
its close. The refusal of the mill met 


Textile Councils’ de 
for an increase of 
the wage schedule, to which the loom 
fixers and the 
the Council’s meeting, was followed 

an offer of 12% per cent with the pro 
vision that a Federal arbitrator be asked 


to accede to the 
mand 


15 per cent in 
were opposed at 


spinners 


to investigate conditions and confirm o1 
contradict the mill men. The operatives 


might have been less arrogant if they 
had not been urged by a clergyman to 
insist on the full measure of what in 


his sensational and unprecedented ser 
mons he described as justice in the face 
of most treatment of the 
help during the depression of 1909-10, 
and subsequently 


considerate 


There were sporadic disturbances of 
the industrial peace 
only two of which, however, amounted 
to anything as regards numbers. Th 
Industrial Workers of the World 
fomented a small strike at the Border 
City plant. At the Lincoln mills the 
weavers struck, only to be worsted; at 
the Fall River Iron Works Co.’s mill 
an effort was made to unionize, but it 
miscarried, and at the Fall River 
bleachery the folders and others lost 
good jobs through heeding the counsel 
of non-resident agitaters to organize 
and fight. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IMPROVE 


during the year, 


Financially the twelvemonth was pre- 
eminent. Instead of fifteen corporations 
carrying undischarged obligations, only 
eight are left in the debt-paying class 
If the rate of progress made the past 
year should be maintained, it is doubt- 
ful if, when balance sheets are com- 
pared at the close of the fiscal year for 
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Gregory & Banks Inc. 


Beg to announce that they have 


been appointed selling agents for 


The Green River Mfg. Co. 


Tuxedo, N. C. 


Manufacturers of high grade 
Combed Peeler yarns in single 
and ply skeins, cones, tubes and 
warps. The range of sizes is, - 
60's, 70's, & 80's. They also 
manufacture multiple wound 
tubes for the electrical trade in 
these numbers. We would be 
pleased to have your inquiry and 
will quote and show samples 
promptly. 


GREGORY & BANKS, Inc. 


467 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Also Cotton Yarns for Al] Purfoses 
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1918 more than two concerns shall have 
failed to emerge. Of the eight the 
Barnard Mfg. Co. is worst off, for it 
owes $47,406. Its 1915 statement shows 
unpaid claims of $449,914. The Ancone 
Co. cut off $64,744 from its pile of 
debits. 

The most notable achievement in gain- 
ing belongs to Seth A. Borden, treas- 
urer of two corporations, both of which 
he organized. The Hargraves Mills, 
which had been hard hit when the busi- 
ness reversal developed after the 1907 
boom, was well situated when activity 
struck the cloth market. Its ware- 
houses met the pressing need at prices 
so lucrative that only $25,517 remained 
of an incumbrance of $239,019. The 
Parker Mills was bettered to the extent 
of $213,186, a net surplus of $1,605, plac 
ing the corporation among the seven 
which entered on a new alignment. 

The Wampanoag Mills reduced its in- 
debtedness by $132,302; the Seaconnet 
Mills, which owed $236,694 in 1914, and 
$244,713 in 1915, is a debtor to the 
amount of $108,022, or $87,223 less than 
in 1916; the Arkwright Mills, which 
discouraged its stockholders in 1915 by 
a showing of $267,248 in liabilities and 
passing dividends quarter after quarter, 
may free itself of the $135,616 remain- 
ing of a total of $78,595 greater last 
year. The treasurer cancelled $23,063, 
now owing $75,524. 

The total indebtedness is $828,606, and 
the total betterment as affects the eight, 
in which the new Foster Spinning Co. 
is included, is $721,155, but to know the 
extent of the full improvement one 
must not fail to take cognizance of the 
change in the status of the six com- 
panies which converted themselves from 
debtors by creating surpluses. 

The American Linen Co. replaces 
$77,270 of deficit with a surplus of $87, 
295, a difference of $164,565; the Charl- 
ton Mills, $15,017 of deficit with $210,- 
446 surplus; the Lincoln Mfg. Co., $154, 
776 of deficit with $162,080 surplus, a 
difference of $316,856; Narragansett 
Mills, gain of $73,153 by exchanging 
$23,017 of deficit for $50,135 surplus; 
Shove Mills, $34,806 of deficit with 
$20,878 surplus; Stafford. Mills, $155,303 
of deficit with $86,264 surplus, a change 
of $241,568. 


The old year surpassed its immediate 
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predecessor extraordinarily. Surpluses 
of $11,206,490 were reported by treas- 
urers against $6,726,822 in 1916. When 
the reductions effected in indebtedness 
are reshared, from $2,302,426 to $721,- 
155, or $1,581,271, it appears that 1917 
has an advantage of $6,060,939. Two 
corporations figure in the million class 
with reserves, the Fall River Iron 
Works Co. (now the American Print- 
ing Co.), with $1,021,217 and the King 
Philip Mills, with $1,087,015. The first 
named increased its surplus $3 

and the King Philip $237,398. 

Half millions are possessed by the 
Chase Mills, $599,043, a gain of $263, 
198; Durfee Mills, $836,460, a gain of 
$225,858; Merchants Mfg. Co., $513,770, 
increase of $191,892; Sagamore Mfg 
Co., $875,628, added to by $319,907; and 
the Union Cotton Mfg. Co., $664,305, a 
sum $191,969 greater than in 1916. 

Comparison as respects returns to 
stockholders shows no statistics to war 
rant the naming of a close second 
Cash dividends of $4,291,360 on $37,- 
911,700 of capital were disbursed, com- 
pared with $2,373,493 the year before, 
and $2,701,875 in 1907, the -possessor of 
the record for large returns hitherto. 
The Cornell Mills paid 26 per cent on 
a capital of $400,000; the Richard Bor- 
den Mfg. Co., 35 per cent; the Saga 
more Mfg. Co., 40 per cent; the Luther 
Mfg. Co., 22 per cent; the Flint Mills, 
20 per cent; the Tecumseh Mills and the 
King Philip Mills 19 per cent; the 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co., and the Mer 
chants Mfg. Co., 16 per cent; the 
Weetamoe Mills and the Chase Mills, 15 
per cent; the Davis Mills, 14 per cent; 
the Mechanics Mills and the Osborn 
Mills, 13% per cent. 

Notability attaches to 1917 likewise 
for the unusual number of stock divi 
dends. They totalled $2,625,000, and 
were declared as follows: Border City 
Mfg. Co., $200,000; Davis Mills, $625, 
000; Granite Mills, $250,000;. Lincoln 
Mfg. Co., $375,000; Merchants Mfg 
Co., $300,000; Sagamore Mfg. Co., 
$600,000 ; Shove, $275,000. The year be 
fore the Stevens Mfg. Co. was the only 
corporation to declare a dividend on its 
capital of $750,000, which was raised to 
$1,250,000. The standing of the cor- 
porations as regards surpluses or debts 
is detailed in this table: 





Corporation Surplus Gain Profit-Loss Decrease 
American Linen Co.... “a $87,295 $30 2 
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Our Textile Machinery Export 
Trade 
(Continued from page 108) 





thing but cotton spinning and prepara- 
tory machinery, a few mills have in- 


stalled looms and certain special ma- 
chinery, such as winders, finishing, dye- 
ing and bleaching machinery. There 
has been a considerable demand from 
abroad for woolen and worsted ma- 
chinery, but domestic plants have been 
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so busy on home business that few of 
these orders could be filled However, 
exports of such machinery have been 
larger than ever before and have in- 
cluded a considerable number of second 
hand machines; in fact, prices paid for 
second-hand machinery have frequently 
been as high as those at which new ma 
chinery would have been sold if avail 
able Orders have been widely dis 
tributed; the Saco-Lowell Shops, for 
instance, booking orders from China, 
Japan, Korea, India, Indo-China, Brazil, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Spain, Sweden 
and Finland. 


MAKING DEMAND PERMANENT 
That it is hoped to establish some of 


SPINNING MILL (CENTER) PICKER HOUSE 


this export business upon a permanent 
basis is evidenced by the systematic 
manner in which certain groups of firms 
have organized their export depart 
ments. For China, Andersen, Meyer & 
Co., well known as the agents in the 
Far East for the General Electric Co., 
have secured the agency for a number 
of textile machinery and allied firms 
They represent Saco-Lowell Shops, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Work 
Universal Winding Co. Curtis & 
Marble Machine Co., American Moist 
ening Co., Standard Mill Supply Co., 
{ S Gutta Percha Paint Co 
Dodge Sales Engineering Co., and 
Lockwood, Greene -& Co, Louis Kampt 
is the engineer in charge of tex 
tile construction and equipment for this 
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can countries, if not with Japan, will 
continue to expand 

One of the most interesting ot the 
Chinese mills equipped throughout with 
American textile machinery is that of 
the Yu Yuen Textile Co., Ltd., Tientsi 
This is a plant of 25,000 spindles rut 
ning on 14's and 16’s warp-twist ske 


spun from ordinary Chinese cotton 


sold to the native trade in bundles 

the hand loom weaving of coarse sl t 
1 ind drills. All of the buildings 
this plant excepting th storehouss 
were designed by Lockwood, (greene Ww 
Co., and are of native construction; the 
consist of a one-story picker hou 


power house, two-story spinning mill 





(RIGHT), YU YUEN TEXTILE CO., LTD. 


and a group of warehouses for cotton 
and finished goods. It may be of inter 
est to note that the native bricks for thi 
plant were made on the ground and 
were laid without the usual footing 


directly on the hard clay soil. The tim 
bers were of Oregon pine, shipped in 
the log, and whipsawed and hewed into 
shape by hand. All of the construction 
work was done in the Chinese way, the 
excavated dirt being removed in basket 

and heavy machinery being transported 
from the railroads and docks on hand 
trucks. The equipment of this plant 1 
American throughout from boiler house 
to reeling room. The reels happen to be 
{ Chinese make and are driven by hand 
power. The electric drive is used 





all of the machinery and is generated by 





SPINNING ROOM YU YUEN TEXTILE CO LTD., TIENTSIN, CHINA 


group of firms in China. Practically the 
same firms are represented in countries 
on the West coast of South America by 
W. R. Grace & Co. Most of the Japanese 
business has been placed through one 
or two large importing and banking 
houses, like Mitsui & Co. Saco-Lowell 
Shops are represented in Japan by their 
own expert. Gaston, Williams & Wig- 
more, the well known export house, rep- 
resent another group of textile ma- 
chinery builders, including the Whitin 
Machine Works, the G. M. Parks Co. 
and others. While it is hardly to be 
hoped that large permanent trade will 
be maintained in staple lines of textile 
machinery with European countries, 
there is every reason to believe that the 
business with China and South Ameri- 


two Curtis steam turbines of the high 
pressure condensing type. The electric 
equipment was all furnished by the 
General Electric Co., individual drive 
being used on the pickers, group drives 
in the card room and four-frame drives 
for the spinning. The lighting is by 25 
c.p. Mazda lamps on a 220 v. circuit. The 
interior of all rooms is painted with 
“Rice’s Mill White.” The textile 
equipment consists of 100 cards, 69 rov 
ing frames and 25,000 spindles, fur- 
nished by Saco-Lowell Shops. 

EQUIPMENT YU YUEN TEXTILE CO., LTD 


Water tube boilers, Babcock & Wilcox; 
chain grate stokers, Babcock & Wilcox; 
power pumps, Goulds Mfg. Co.; condensers, 
Wheeler Condenser & Engineering Co.; elec- 
tric machinery, General Electric Co.; wiring, 
Standard Underground Cable Co.; shafting, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.; paint, U. 8S. 
Gutta Percha Paint Co.; humidifiers, Ameri- 
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MARLBORO COTTON MILLS 
McCOLL, S. C. 


Combed and Carded 
Yarns and Tire Fabrics 
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can Moistening Co.; leather belting, Graton 
& Knight Mfg. Co.; Balata belting, R. & J. 
Dick; textile machinery, Saco-Lowell Shops; 
mill supplies, Standard Mill Supply Co. 


HOU SUNG COTTON MILL 


The first all-American mill is Shang- 
hai, China, is that of the Hou Sung Cot- 
ton Mill Co., of which H. Y. Moh, a 
graduate of the University of Illinois, 
is the manager. He is an unusually en- 
terprising Chinaman and an_ expert 
manufacturer, and this weaving and 
spinning mill represents the latest de- 
velopments in mill construction and 
equipment. All of the buildings are of 
reinforced concrete construction and 
consist of a two-story spinning mill and 
a saw-tooth weave shed. It operates 
16,000 spindles, spinning up to 40’s weav- 
ing and hosiery yarns from American 
cotton. All of the spinning and pre- 
paratory machinery is furnished by 
Saco-Lowell Shops. The weave shed is 
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siderable time in Japan and laid the 
foundations for a business that has been 
considerably larger thus far than that in 
China. 
DAY AND NIGHT WORK 

Most of the Chinese mills are oper 
ated night and day, including Sundays, 
the only stops being for the Chinese 
holidays and for such occasional emer 
gency work’as the overhauling of boil 
ers. The operatives work in two shifts, 
and five to six times as many are ré 
quired to man machinery as in this coun 
try. Their average wage is 6c. to 8c. in 
American money for a 12-hour day 
Some idea of comparative production 
may be gained from the fact that one 
of the best mills turns off an average of 
1.3 Ibs. of 14’s warp yarns per spindle 
each 24 hours, while a fair production 
on the same count in this country is 1.34 
lbs. per spindle for a 10-hour day 





CHINESE MILL CONSTRUCTION, 


MOISTENING CO, 


equipped with 400 Crompton & Knowles 
looms for the production of sheetings, 
drills and napped goods. This plant 
will buy its electric power from the 
Shanghai Municipal Council and all of 
the machinery is driven by General Elec- 
tric motors. The winding machinery 
was furnished by the Universal Winding 
Co., and the finishing machinery by the 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. Like all 
modern mills in this country it is humidi- 
fied, the American Moistening system 
being used. The balance of the equip- 
ment and supplies were furnished 
through Anderson, Meyer & Co., Ltd., 
by the same firms that equipped the Yu 
Yuen mill at Tientsien. 

Considerable machinery has also been 
sold to established mills in China, one 
of the largest orders having been placed 
by the Heng Foong Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Co., Shanghai. C. C. Nieh, who was 
vice-chairman of the Chinese Industrial 
Commission which came to this country 
in the summer of 1916, is owner of 
the latter plant. A total of about 
80,000 spindles with complementary 
equipment has been sold in China 
through Anderson, Meyer & Co., Ltd., 
by the Sace-Lowell Shops, and the other 
companies associated in this group. - 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CHINA 

When the Chinese Industrial Commis- 
sion returned to China it became evident 
that considerable textile machinery busi- 
ness might be obtained there if properly 
followed up and the Saco-Lowell Shops 
sent out J. Fred Havey for that pur- 
pose in the summer of 1916. No small 
part of the success that followed these 
preliminary efforts was due to Mr. 
Havey’s campaign. He also spent con- 


AT TOP— HEAVING COLUMNS, WHIPSAWING TIMBERS 
AT BOTTOM—MOVING 8-TON STEAM TURBINE, EXCAVATING FOR AMERICAN 


HUMIDIFIER PLANT 


IN THE JAPANESE MARKET 

In view of the fact that one English 
firm of machinery builders, through its 
Japanese agent, has been able to con 
trol about 80 per cent of the textile 
machinery business in that country, it 
can be seen that the problem of getting a 
foothold for American cotton machinery 
would have been extremely difficult at 
any other time. Under war conditions 
the Japanese manufacturers have had 
no alternative but to come to this coun 
try for new equipment. Of a total of 
about 200,000 spindles all but 50,000 
spindles were furnished by Saco-Lowell 
Shops, and 40,000 spindles of the bal- 
ance went to the H & B American Ma- 
chine Co., presumably to complete or- 
ders originally taken by the English firm 
of Howard & Bullough. Practically all 
of this machinery went into existing 
plants, and not into new companies. The 
principal Japanese demand was for ma- 
chinery to spin 32’s to 42’s from Am- 
erican cotton, there being a particularly 
large demand for machinery to spin 
2-40’s wet twist which-has a large sale 
in Japan and China for the weaving of 
lawns, muslins and shirtings on hand 
looms. One of the largest single equip- 
ments sold to Japan was that of 30,000 
spindles of Saco-Lowell machinery that 
went to the Mousselaine de Laine Spin- 
ning and Weaving Mills at Osaka. This 
equipment was installed in a new one- 
story building having a saw tooth roof 
The Japanese have bought considerable 
winding and other special machinery in 
this country, including nappers. They 
have been eager to secure worsted ma- 
chinery, but have been able to obtain lit- 
tle excepting second-hand equipment. 


War Strategy Affected Textiles 
(Continued from page 109) 


tile industry set up demands for cloth 
in Britain alone even greater than the 
North of Ireland flax mills could meet 
Other materials have been tried for 
making the wings of aeroplanes, but 
nothing better has been found to date 
than woven fabrics of one class and 
another. Of a piece with acroplanes in 
their strategical use are dirigible ait 
ships, every one of which requires great 
yardages of the most perfectly spun 
and woven cotton In the same class 
rank the observation balloons, and, al 
though in the strict sense not one of 
these is an original creation of this 
war, every one has taken on unforeseen 
developments 


SILK AND WOOL CARTRIDGE OR SHELI 

rhe policy of entrenchment put a pre 
mium on the use of artillery, heavy and 
numerous enough to make an 
line untenable. The 
plication of guns and shells made it im 
possible for England to rely upon hes 
small production of silk noil cloth for 
cartridges. The bigger worsted indus 
try had to be yoked to the task and, al 
though silk cloths might be preferabl 
for all purposes, their use is confined 
to making cordite containers for pieces 
of a certain caliber 

The development of guns with a ca 
pacity for the prodigal expenditure of 
ammunition could not take place with 
out calling on the textile industry for 
unprecedented quantities of felt for 
cartridge wads 

CANVAS BUCKETS AND BANDOLIERS 

It was position warfare that brought 
the bomb into prominence and made it 
for long periods the chief instrument 
of close fighting. No textiles enter into 
the structure of the bomb, but every 
bomber has his canvas bucket in which 
relays of hand grenades are carried in 
the advance. Small arm ammunition 
too, loaded into charger clips of five 
rounds each goes to the soldier in light 
cotton bandoliers. There is a charger 
in each of its ten pockets and the tape 
of the bandolier goes around the sol 
dier’s neck. Ammunition is distributed 
from the boxes with one-tenth the 
trouble, in accurate quantities and in a 
form ready for instant use, while the 
bandolier is of next to no weight in 
itself and is cheap enough to throw 
away after using 


enemy) 
enormous multi 


COTTON WEBBING DISPLACES LEATHER 
The web equipment which in British 
use has so largely replaced leather upon 
foreign service is 2/20s cotton, folded 
ten or twelve times, and woven in nar- 
row looms into webs for belts and 
shoulder straps. It dates actually from 
1908, and it is a similar fabric in es- 
sence to the wider cloth that is made 
for haversacks, packs, pouches and 
stretcher fabrics for ambulance use. 
There were not special looms enough 
for the work in England when the war 
began and the manufacture fell largely 
to the makers of tapestry carpets. 
ENORMOUS QUANTITIES OF WAR TEXTILES 
The departures from established pre- 
cedent emphasize the necessity of a tex- 
tile industry as one element in national 
preparedness, but after all the truth is 
most heavily underscored by the vast 
multiplication of customary needs. The 
facts are perhaps more evident in Eng- 
land than anywhere, for upon English 
mills has been thrust the main burden 
of work that might otherwise have been 
done in Belgium, France and Poland. 
It is a formidable task to supply cloth- 
ing to one army when that army is as 
large as the British, and to cope with 
a part or all of the requirements of all 
the armies of the European Allies is a 
more staggering one. It is relatively 
easy to recapitulate the new textiles that 
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the war has brought into use, but it 
would tax any one te name a textile 
article used in former wars that has 
not also been demanded in this one 
All the old goods and then these newer 
ones have been required, and they have 








been wanted in such quantities as the 
world has never known If there had 
been no novelties the prod the 
blankets, greatcoats, tunics and trou 
sers cloth, puttees, cap cloth, shirtings 
flannels, socks, pants, vests, mitts, knit 
ted packets, mufflers and caps would 
have reminded every one that in w 
the ability to turn out goods beyond the 
limits of peace time programs, and 
make up the disabilities of one’s part 
ners, is vital 

MILLS BECOME AIRPLANE FACTORII 

In peace the mills manufacture goods 
superfluous for war, but these same 
mills can be put on a war footing. Eng 
land has seen the ploughshares beaten 
into swords by the conversion of car 
pet mills into blanket factories, and 
even into shops for the turning of shell 
cases Worsted, woolen, cotton, linen, 
juts and silk machinery have been 
turned into feeders of the army, and 
the process has not reached the end 
by any means. There are cotton mills 
in Lancashire that are not necessary to 
present trade requirements, and plant 
for aeroplane building are wanted. The 
mills are being surveyed and, from those 
judged suitable, the machinery will be 
taken out and wood-working and sail 
sewing and mechanical construction will 
take the place of carding, spinning and 


weaving 
AN ANCIENT TRADE IN ENGLAND 
Other wars and threats of war have 
prompted nations to seek to make thei: 
army cloths, as they make their battle 
ships, at home wherever possibl Phe 
Japanese Ministry of War started the 


Senju Woolen Factory expressly for 
army clothing The Chinese Gover 
ment, a tew years ago, came to an 
agreement with a new woolen company 


at Shanghai. The Turkish Government 
started woolen mills at three points to 


make its own khaki. The woolen mills 
at Cawnpur and elsewhere in India have 
regularly had army business as_ their 


maller states 
world, among 


primary work he 
throughout most of thé 
them Roumania, Bulgaria and Serbia 
had sought to make themselves self-suf 
ficing in textiles for their armies, but 
upon exceptional occasions the smaller 
and less developed countries had to tm 
port. For a very long time army wool 
ens and cotton drills have been a con 
siderable export from England he 
business is probably much older, but as 
a voucher of a certain antiquity may 
be appended a minute of evidence taken 
in 1806, when a committee of the House 
of Commons was investigating the 
grievances of cloth finishers and sheer 
men 

“One of the Yorkshire masters who 
is a respectable magistrate in that coun 
try was called 

“ An honorable member reminded him 
of the unfortunate circumstance which 
led to the loss of the Russian market; 
namely, that a Russian brigade, newly 
clothed with English cloth, happening to 
be exposed to a drenching shower, their 
coats shrunk into waistcoats.” 


Protection and Prosperity 
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would contend that enough of this 
article to meet consumption could ever 
be fabricated in any part of the Union 
But fortunately a wiser counsel pre- 
vailed. Madison, who followed Jeffer- 
son in the presidency, exerted great in- 
fluence over the final decision. Though 
he expressed friendly sentiments toward 
a very free system of commerce, he de 
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clared that “duties laid on imported 
articles may have an effect which comes 
within the idea of national prudence.” 
How prophetic those words! At the 
time of the Civil War it was the indus- 
trial strength of the North that saved 
the Union. To-day it is our ability to 
fabricate the vast cargoes of munitions, 
and the ships to carry them that stands 
between us and slavery. It is this abil- 
ity of ours to meet the war’s demands 
for material for offense and defense 
that prevents the ambitious plans of 
Germany from being realized, and thus 
saves the liberty of the world. 

MUST PERPETUATE PROTECTIVE POLICY 

It is fortunate for us and the world 
that our early Congresses heeded the 
advice of men who taught that it is 
“both politic and just that the fostering 
hand of the general government should 
extend to all those manufactures that 
tend to national utility.” It is because 
of this providential industrial prepared- 
ness, the result of a century and a quar- 
ter of protection, that President Wilson, 
an apostle of free trade, has been able 
to make his country felt in the greatest 
crisis of the world. 

The lesson should sink deeply into the 
minds of our people. If we can save our 
lives and our liberties only by 4 com- 
plete mobilization of men, money and 
material, we should realize the tremen- 
dous importance of a national policy 
that has enabled us to train the men, ac- 
cumulate the money and fabricate the 
material. 

A policy so advantageous to us in the 
past, so essential in the present, must 
be maintained in the future if the fruits 
of that hard won victory, which will be 
achieved by American men, American 
money and American material, are to be 
enjoyed. 

War Testing (Walen) 
(Continued from page 109) 








crimp plus some stretch of the yarn, 
and is subject to a large personal error. 
The method of intercepts gives only 
the crimp and may be used to calibrate 
mechanical crimp determinators. 

The term “take-up” is not used in 
this connection, as it is ordinarily as- 
sumed that take-up is the difference in 
length between the length of the fabric 
and the length of the yarn from the 
spinning frame necessary to weave this 
length of fabric. There are some 
changes in the length of the yarn from 
the time it leaves the spinning frame to 
the time it is taken from the fabric and 
straightened which cannot be deter- 
mined from the finished fabric. 

An exact knowledge of crimp is nec- 
essary in proportioning the stretch of 
the warp and filling in order to make 
the fabric a more efficient resistor to 
uniformly distributed pressure. This 
condition exists in the ordinary automo- 
bile tire, and in some types of aircraft 
fabrics. 

THICKNESS IS ALSO ELUSIVE 

The thickness of a textile material 
is quite as elusive a proposition as is 
the length. The true thickness is taken 
to be that thickness when the measur- 
ing surfaces are in full contact with 
the material and exerting no pressure. 
For practical purposes it is sufficient to 
measure the material between surfaces 
of definite area and exerting a definite 
pressure. 

TENSIBILITY PROPERTIES 

The tensibility properties of a textile 
material are generally the most interest- 
ing and useful, in that they may be 
taken as a valuable index to the quali- 
ties of the material. These properties 
may be defined as to the behavior of the 
material when subjected to forces paral- 
lel to the center plane of the material 





and which produce an extension. They 
include the following: 1, tensile 
strength; 2, load-stretch ratios; 3, hys- 
teresis, or come-back properties. 

These three properties are determined 
by placing a strip of the material be- 
tween the jaws of a testing machine 
and stressing the material either in 
constant increments of load or in con- 
stant increments of stretch. The lat- 
ter is the usual American practice. The 
extensions are plotted autographically 
against the loads. The hysteresis prop- 
erties are obtained by stressing the ma- 
terial to a certain load, and releasing 
the stress in the same manner in which 
it was applied. This procedure may be 
repeated, depending upon the use to 
which the fabric is to be put. 

The value of the tensile strength is 
already recognized, but the load-stretch 
ratios and hysteresis properties are 
little known. In a great many cases a 
material is subjected to repeated 
stresses, and apparently there is no con- 
nection between the failure of the ma- 
terial and its tensile strength. The 
cause of such failure lies in the fact 
that the material has not the correct 
hysteresis properties, and there is a re- 
lation between failure under repeated 
stress and the area and position of the 
hysteresis loops. 

The value of measurements of tensi- 
bility properties is clearly emphasized 
in the rational design of airplane wing 
coverings, cotton belting, sewing 
threads, tire fabrics, and many others. 
A thorough knowledge, and application, 
of tensibility properties would lead to 
less trouble in the weaving of fabrics. 

COMPRESSIBILITY 

The compressibility properties are de- 
termined in a manner very similar to 
that used for determining the tensi- 
bility properties, and are of great value. 
Take for example the design of a mat- 
tress, comfortable, or press felt: The 
properties of primary importance in all 
three of these are that they should 
return to their original position after 
having been subjected to pressure, and 
that they should be compressed not 
more than is necessary for comfort and 
good performance. 

A shock absorbing felt should ab- 
sorb a large amount of the energy ex- 
pended in compressing it, thus the area 
of the hysteresis loop should be large 
A piano felt should absorb but little of 
the energy of the impact else the tone 
of the piano be impaired. Such a felt 
should have a hysteresis loop of small 
area. 

The above examples are cited to show 
the value and need for a thorough study 
of tensibility and compressibility prop- 
erties of textile materials. The Bureau 
has already applied these principles to 
the design of airplane fabrics, and to 
some extent to the design of blankets. 

RESISTANCE TO UNIFORM PRESSURI 

The resistance of a material to uni- 
formly distributed pressure is an im- 
portant consideration in the design of 
cement bags, balloon fabrics and air- 
plane fabrics. A valuable index to this 
property is obtained by subjecting a 
large sample firmly clamped in a circular 
or rectangular clamp to air pressure. 
The deflection of the material is plotted 
against the pressure, and the shape of 
the deflected surface determined. From 
these values the stresses in the material 
may be calculated. Obviously, the load 
stretch curves will have an important 
bearing on the stresses carried by the 
fabric, and consequently the resistance 
to uniformly distributed pressure. 

TEARING RESISTANCE 

The tearing resistance of a fabric is 
determined by measuring the amount of 
work necessary to start the tear, and 
the amount necessary to keep it run- 
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The two most common methods 
are as follows: 

1—To place a strip in the jaws of a 
testing machine, having one edge of 


ning. 


the strip loose and the other tight. The 
jaws are then separated and a tear 
started by cutting a small slit at the 
tight edge. 

2—A sample is gripped in the piece, 
and a small cut made at the center. 
The jaws are then separated at the 
usual speed. 

The load necessary to tear the fabric 
is plotted against the length of the 
tear, and the area under this curve 
taken as a measure of the tear resist- 
ance. 

The Bureau is experimenting on an- 
other method which may be designated 
as a shock tear. A small square is 
marked out inside the edges of a large 
piece held in clamps at the top and 
bottom. Three sides of the square are 
cut and the piece allowed to hang down. 
This is attached to a large weight. The 
upper clamp is attached to a spring 
balance which records the load trans- 
mitted by the tearing fabric. The fab- 
ric is caused to tear by dropping the 
weight. 

The tearing resistance is a function 
of the strength of the individual yarns 
and the number being stressed. From 
this the tearing resistance of two fab- 
rics can be compared fairly accurately 
by an examination of the weave struc- 
ture and yarns. 

MOISTURE ABSORPTION 

The moisture absorbing properties of 
textile materials have not been given 
as careful consideration as is necessary, 
but it is hoped that this phase of tex- 
tiles may be thoroughly investigated in 
the near future 

HEAT RETENTION 

The factors governing the heat retain- 
ing properties of textile materials are 
little known, and, accordingly, heat 
conductivity measurements under condi- 
tions which may be taken to stimulate 
conditions of use have been undertaken 
with the view of: constructing fabrics 
which have maximum heat retaining 
properties for a minimum weight. 

It has been found that a wool blanket 
is no warmer than a similar cotton 
blanket, and that the warmth depends 
upon the method of fabricating and fin- 
ishing the material 

The design of such fabrics as mili- 
tary clothing involves not only the heat- 
retaining properties, but the resistance 
of the material to the hard 
which they are subjected. Many of the 
factors involved in the latter considera- 
tion are not at present measurable in 
the laboratory, and are arrived at only 
by service tests. 

DETERIORATION 

The deterioration of materials when 
subjected to weather, heat, and light 
form an important part of the work 
and much valuable information regard 
ing the performance of fabrics has been 
obtained in this way. 

As a general proposition, the weather 
exposure test is far more conclusive 
than any accelerated laboratory method, 
as the time factor is in many cases 
the most important 

MICROSCOPICAL 

The plans are nearly completed at 
the Bureau for a _ systematic and 
thorough study of the characteristics of 
textile fibers under the microscope, and 
it is believed that much valuable in- 
formation will be obtained and added 
to the somewhat meager and inexact 
knowledge of raw materials used in 
textile manufacturing. It is expected to 
carry along with the microscopy of the 
fibers, a thorough study of the physical 
and chemical properties of the raw 
materials and their effect on the finished 
material. 
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Council of National Defense 
(Lamm) 


(Continued from page 110) 


namely that he take oath, can a manu 
facturer hold his position as adviser 

In this connection it might be well to 
explain that the impression got abroad 
that, when a manufacturer or “highly 
qualified individual” became “a Gov 
ernment employe or expert 
he would be required to give up all of 
his business connections. Officials of the 
Council of National Defense deny that 
any such statement was ever made by 
them, but it certainly was spread broad 
cast. At the time of this writing, how 
ever, some of these expert 
have given up all business connections, 


adv rise Ag 


advisers 


while others have not These latter, 
however, before giving advice on any 
contract must take an oath to the ef 


fect, as already stated, that they have 
no interest in the 

The textile experts who are now ad 
vising officials of the War Industries 
Board and their divisions are doing so 
under Section 3 of the Food Act. Of- 
ficials of the Council of National De 
fense state that the only possible way 
to cover the present situation is to have 
these oaths taken 

It is the contention of officials of the 
Council that the general basis of the 
war organization remains th¢ 
that in force in the days of peace 
that the additionals are almost 
supplementary 

ORGANIZATION 

The Council was created by Congress 
in 1916. Following is Section 2 of the 
Army Appropriation Bill of that year, 
creating the body 

Sec. 2. That a Council of National 
Defense is hereby established, for the 
coordination of industries and resources 
for the national security and welfare, 
to consist of the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of the Navy, the Secretary of 
the Interior, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of Commerce, and 
the Secretary of Labor 

That the Council of National Defense 
shall nominate to the President, and 
the President shall appoint, an advisory 
commission, consisting of not more 
than seven persons, each of whom shall 
have special knowledge of some 
try, public utility, or the development 
of some natural resource, or be 
wise specially qualified, in the 
of the council, for the 
the duties hereinafter 
members of 


contract involved 


Same as 
and 
wholly 


AND FUNCTIONS 


indus 


other- 
opinion 
performance of 
d The 
the advisory commission 


j 
provide 


shall serve without compensation, but 
shall be allowed actual expenses of 
travel and subsistence when attending 
meetings of the commission or engaged 


in investigations pertaining to its activ 
ities shall 
hold such meetings as shall be called by 
the council or be provided by the rules 
and regulations adopted by the « 
for the conduct of its work 
That it shall be the duty of the Coun 
cil of National Defense to 
and direct investigations and make re¢ 
ommendations to the President and the 
heads of executive departments as to 
the location of railroads with reference 
to the frontier of the United States so 
as to render possible expeditious con 
centration of troops and supplies to 
points of defense; the coordination of 
military, industrial, and commercial 
purposes in the location of extensive 
highways and branch lines of railroad: 
the utilization of waterways; the mobi- 
lization of military and naval resources 
for defense; the increase of domestic 
production of articles and materials es- 
sential to the support of armies and of 
the people during the interruption of 
foreign commerce; the development of 
seagoing transportation; data as to 
amounts, location, method and means 


The advisory commission 
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supery 1S€ 
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of production, and availability of mili- 
tary supplies; the giving of information 
to producers and manufacturers as to 
the class of supplies needed by the mili- 
tary and other services of the Govern- 
ment, the requirements relating thereto, 
and the creation of relations which will 
render possible in time of need the im- 
mediate concentration and utilization of 
the resources of the Nation. 

That the Council of National Defense 
shall adopt rules and regulations for the 
conduct of its work, which rules and 
regulations shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the President, and shall pro- 
vide for the work of the Advisory Com- 
mission to the end that the special 
knowledge of such Commission may be 
developed by suitable investigation, re- 
search, and inquiry, and made available 
in conference and report for the use of 
the Council; and the Council may or- 
ganize subordinate bodies for its assist- 
ance in special investigations, either by 
the employment of experts or by the 
creation of committees of specially quali- 
fied persons to serve without compensa- 
tion, but to direct the investigations of 
experts so employed. 

That the sum of $200,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated, out of any money in the 
treasury not other wise appropriated, to 
be immediately available for 
mental work and investigations under- 
taken by the Council, by the Advisory 
Commission, or subordinate bodies, for 
the employment of a director, expert and 
clerical expenses and supplies, and for 
the necessary expenses of members of 
the Advisory Commission or subordinate 
bodies going to and attending meetings 
of the Commission or subordinate bod- 
ies. Reports shall be submitted by all 
subordinate bodies and by the Advisory 
Commission to the Council, and from 
time to time the Council shall report to 
the President or to the heads of execu- 
tive departments upon special inquiries 
or subjects appropriate thereto, and an 
annual report to the Congress shall be 
submitted through the President, includ- 
ing as full a statement of the activities 
of the Council and the agencies subor- 
dinate to it as is consistent with the 
public interest, including an itemized ac- 
count of the expenditures made by the 
Council or authorized by it, in as full 
detail as the public interest will permit: 
Provided, however, That when deemed 
proper the President may authorize, in 
amounts stipulated by him, unvouchered 
expenditures and report the gross sums 
so authorized not itemized. 

Congress had in mind in passing the 
act that the Council would mobilize the 
industries of the country and make 
easily available to the Government in 
time of need the services of the pro- 
fessional and industrial leaders of the 
nation. 

“ RUBBER STAMP” DECISIONS 

It is the special contention of the offi- 
cials of the Council of National De- 
fense that the contracting agencies of 
the Government have not been sup- 
planted by the Council, this statement 
seems to have been controverted by the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs. 
Their investigation of War Department 
contracts has apparently shown that the 
Quartermaster General of the Army, 
General Sharp, was nothing but a “ rub- 
ber stamp official,” and that all he did 
was to actually sign the contracts, the 
work up to that point having been con- 
summated by experts of the Council. 
However, the Council officials say that 
the final decision on contracts in every 
case rests with the Government officer 
responsible under statute for the dis- 
position of his appropriation. 

The present organization, in so far as 
it relates to contracts, may be described 
briefly as follows: The general super- 
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visory direction of purchases, including 
the development of additional sources 
of supply, rests with the War Indus- 
tries Board of the Council of National 
Defense, which has as its civilian chair- 
man, Daniel Willard, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and chair- 
man of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council. The other members of the 
War Industries Board are: Col. Palmer 
E. Pierce, representing the Army; Rear 
Admiral Frank F. Fletcher, represent- 
ing the Navy; Robert S. Lovett, repre- 
senting priorities; Bernard M. Baruch, 
representing raw materials; Robert S. 
Brookings, representing finished prod- 
ucts; Hugh Frayne, representing labor, 
and Lieut. H. P. Bingham, as secre- 
tary. Lovett, Baruch and Brookings 
form an inner “purchasing commit- 
tee,” the first having charge of ques- 
tions of priority, the second of raw 
materials, and the third of finished 
products. Each of the three has a sup- 
plementary organization under him 
composed of specialists in the various 
industrial fields covered by his branch 
of work. Judge Lovett is also, by 
appointment of the President, Admin- 
istrator of the Priority Shipments Act. 

CLEARANCE COMMITTEE CO-ORDINATES 

In addition to the divisions of the 
War Industries Board already men- 
tioned, one of its most important com- 
mittees is the so-called Clearance Com- 
mittee, which considers the placing of 
orders or contracts by the various gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus, de- 
siring to purchase materials. designated 
in a list showing that a shortage exists 
or is imminent. The chairman of this 
committee is Capt. C. C. Bolton. Its 
duties are to consider the price and 
source of supply involved in cases of 
contemplated purchase involving limited 
amounts and to avoid any obvious con- 
flict with the supply of the same ma- 
terial for any other department. It 
approves the placing of minor orders or 
contracts as recommended by the de- 
partment concerned when fully satisfied 
of the propriety of the action desired. 
If matters of priority between the de- 
partments represented in the committee 
can be adjusted by the committee, it 
is sO recommended by the Priorities 
Division. If matters of price cannot 
be approved unanimously, the matter 
is referred to the division concerned. 
It refers to the Raw Materials or Fin- 
ished Products Division. of the War 
Industries Board, as the case may be, 
such items of shortage as it discovers, 
to secure an increased supply of the 
item, or to develop a satisfactory sub- 
stitute. 

The functions of the War Industries 
Board are described best as those of a 
clearing-house for the war needs of the 
Government. It determines the best 
ways of meeting them, including recom- 
mending methods of increasing produc- 
tion, the extension of industries de- 
manded by emergencies, the sequence 
and relative urgency of the needs of 
the different Government services, con- 
siders the prices, and in the first in- 
stance, the industrial and labor aspects 
of problems involved. 

THE COMMERCIAL ECONOMY ROARD 

One of the subordinate organizations 
of the Council whose policy has a direct 
bearing on commercial business, is the 
Commercial Economy Board of which 
A. W. Shaw is chairman. In spite of 
the large amount of publicity which 
has been given to the work of the 
board its functions are still apparently 
misunderstood. The work of the Com- 
mercial Economy Board is to secure 
through the co-operation of business 
houses and manufacturers economy in 
use of men and materials to aid in 
carrying on the war. Our readers are 
well aware that it has for many months 
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conferences with 
selling agents, 
distributors on the problem of 
conservation The general pur- 
poses underlying the board’s work is 
to assist the 


holding 
manufacturers, 
and 
wool 


been 


business men and manu- 


facturers to conduct special phases of « 


their work along more economical lines, 
permitting them to conduct their busi- 
ness with less men and equipment, thus 
enabling them more easily to meet the 
drain on man power which the war is 
expected to bring. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SERVICE SECTION 

In addition to the other organiza 
tions to meet special needs, and in 
formal groups which have been organ- 
ized for various government branches 
to take labor work in 
their particular fields, the Council of 
National ‘Defense has organized a sec 
tion on Industrial Service, whose duties 
are announced as: first, to determine 
present and probable demand for labor 
in war industries; second, to determine 
in connection with the Priorities Com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board 
the relative priorities of the labor de- 
mand; third, to arrange for the supply- 
ing of the demand through the Depart 
ment of Labor or such other govern 
mental or civilian agencies as can best 
meet the demand; and fourth, to deter- 
mine the dilution of labor, 
including the introduction of women 
into industry and recommend policies 
to be followed in regard thereto. The 
work has been put in charge of L. C. 
Marshall. 


care of special 


needs for 


RELATION TO COUNCIL OF ITS DIVISIONS 


The Council, consisting of the Secre 
tary of War, as chairman, the Secretary 
of the Navy, Secretary of the Interior, 
Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of 
Commerce, and Secretary of Labor, was 
Congress in the Act itself 
Coming directly under the Council is 
the Advisory which 
Daniel Willard is chairman, and whose 
The 
nominated by the 
Council and appointed by the President. 
Next in line of importance is the War 
Industries Board, whose members have 
also been named, which is appointed by 
the Council itself, 

It may be mentioned here that there 
is no longer a Committee on Supplies. 


created by 
Commission, of 


members have already been named 
Commission was 


That part of the Council is now officially 


designated the Supplies Section, of 
which Julius Rosenwald is chief and 
Charles Eisenman is chief. 
The members of the various sections 
of the Raw Materials and Finished 
Products Divisions are appointed by the 
War Industries Board on the recom- 
mendation of the chiefs of the divisions. 

The actual purchase of material for 
the War Department is somewhat as 
follows: The Quartermaster-General de- 
cides that he is in need of more over- 
coat cloth or more overcoats. In theory 
he notifies the War Industries Board, 
who refers his communication to the 
section on Supplies, of which Rosenwald 
is the head. He, in turn, refers the 
matter to his expert adviser who is 
supposed to be in touch with the market 
and know where such an order can best 
be placed to get the quickest delivery. 
In actual practice, however, the Quar- 
termaster-General refers the matter 
direct to the Committee on Supplies. 
The latter handles the contract up to 
the time of signing and then refers it 
to the Quartermaster-General for his 
signature, 


assistant 


Co-operative Committee (Marvin) 
(Continued from page 110) 


you have been selected to serve on 
the committee as above, and I sin- 


cerely hope that your participation 
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in the work will prove of great help 
to your committee, to 
try, and to your country 

ALWAYS 


your indus 
VALUABLE ADVICE NOT 

Chis was the 
of about 


ACCEPTED 
beginning of a series 
twenty-five meetings and con 
ferences of the full committee in New 
York or Washington. One of tl irst 
acts of the 
the recommendation of the 
Philadelphia woo! trade 
stock of wool, top 
United States be 

ernment at current on April 

1917. On April 11 the Committee on 
Supplies announced that it was not pos 
sible to accept the proposition. If the 
had been 
dollars would 


committe was to join in 
Bost nn 
that the 
noils in the 


and 
entire 
s and 
taken over by the Gov 
values 


recommendation adopted, 
many millions of 
been saved, for it would have been 
possible to provide the Government with 
superior fabrics at a lower price 

Revised spe cifications for the 
cipal fabrics of both the army and _ the 
navy were carefully prepared by the 
Joint Committee in the spring of 1917, 
with a view to assuring the production 
of good cloths and at the same time to 
conserving the 
of the country. 
urged by the committee 
should be no lowering of the 
thus established. And when later emer- 
gency purchases of inferior cloths were 
made by the authorities in Washington, 
the Joint formal 
notice that it could not be held respon 
sible for these materials 


have 


prin 


available wool supplies 
It was very earnestly 
that there 


standards 


Committee served 


DIFFICULTIES FOR MANUFACTURERS 


Meanwhile, increasing prices of ma 
terials and and successive ad- 
vances in the wages of labor made the 
production of 
maximum 


supplic 5 


the 
con 
nection with them a matter of intensi- 
fying difficulty for the manufacturers 
When these maximum prices were first 
suggested they were based upon a main 
tenance of wool values which would 
have been possible if the country’s wool 
supplies had been taken over by the 
Government, Nevertheless, the wool 
manufacturers met the situation in a 
frank and loyal spirit, and continued 
to undertake contracts even though the 
possible profits, which had heen modest 
enough at the outset, were showing a 
constant tendency to decrease. Before 
our participation in the great war, the 
current needs of the army and 
were being met from perhaps a dozen 
or twenty mills which were habitual 
bidders. Most of the other 1,000 woolen 
and worsted mills of the United States 
had had no recent 
production of 


cloths at 
recommended in 


standard 
prices 


navy 


experience in the 
American military or 
naval fabrics. But, in response to the 
urging of the Joint Committee, the 
number of mills undertaking these Gov 
ernment cloths was quickly increased in 
the summer of 1917 to between 200 and 
300, and on Dec. 1 it was disclosed by 
the monthly machinery canvass of the 
National of Wool Manu- 
facturers that fully 40 per cent of the 
active machinery in the country 
engaged on these national orders 


Association 
was 


CHANGES IN STATUS OF COMMITTEE 
When Colonel John P. Wood entered 
the national service with his regiment, 
the First Pennsylvania Cavalry, in the 
middle of July, he tendered his resigna- 
tion of the chairmanship of the Joint 
Committee, and was succeeded by 
Nathaniel Stevens, who had been vice- 
chairman. A few weeks later Messrs. 
C. Brooks Stevens and Frederick R 
Edington took up their duties as per-~ 
manent technical advisers of the Com- 
mittee on Supplies in Washington, a 
service in which they are now retained. 
ln November the authorities of the 
Council of National Defense came to 
the conclusion that they would terminate 
(Continued on page 195) 
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Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 


Spinners of High Grade 


COTTON YARNS 


Single or Two Ply f cite + Ze is Put up in 
Carded and | r Be Chain Warps, 
Combed Peelers, . nic Jo lel Ball Warps, 
Combed Egyptian eeu. ae : ee Skeins, on 
and Combed Cops, Tubes 


Sea Island | | and Cones 












CHAS. B. CHURCH, President T. ELLIS RAMSDELL, Agent 
JNO. H. C. CHURCH, Treas. JOHN S. FULLER, Secretary 


MONUMENT MILLS 


HOUSATONIC, MASS. 






COTTON SPINNERS Marseilles, Satin, Dimity and Crochet 


40,000 Spindles BED SPREADS 


White, Colored, Fancy and Double and Twist ° Hemmed or Fringed ready for use 








SPECIALTIES IN MONOGRAMS 


OTTON WARPS, 4’s to 60’ ; : 
; ; ee All operations fror. Cotton in Bale to finished 
On Skeins, Cones, Tubes, Beams or Jack Spools goods performed in our works 


BED SPREAD SALESROOM 
Yarns and Warps sold direct 214 Church Street - - - - NEW YORK CITY 
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ESTABLISHED 1790 





SOLE REPRESENTATIVE 
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MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 


sTS ON 


SPECIALISTS 
WINDING. 
113 CHESTNUT ST., 


CREPES, UMBRELLA CLOTI 


BALLOON 


McCONNEL & CO.,, Ltd. 
COUNTS OF YARN SPUN, 40° to 400° 


FINE COTTON SPINNERS AND 
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JOHN F. STREET & CO. 
Cotton Yarns 








ALL NUMBERS AND DESCRIPTIONS 


12 South Water Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CHICAGO 
614 Medinah Temple 


HYMN AAA 


G. S. LINGS @ CO. 


Mercerized and Plain Cotton Yarns 


Foreign and Domestic 
3’s to 200’s 


Cones - Tubes - Skeins 


Making a Specialty of Yarns for Knitting 


New York 
461 Broome Street 


PHILADELPHIA 
244 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


D and Ontario Streets 


NEW YORK 
43 Leonard Street 


Warps 


Providence, 


R. I. 


D0.) UT 


January 12, 1918 
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GLOBE DYE WoRKS Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Successors to R. GREENWOOD & BAULT 
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MERCERIZERS 


DYERS BLEACHERS =| 


Also Dealers in 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 


= OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 


cee RANA 






Mm 


Nn 


Cones Warps Skeins 


Plant Office 
Kinsey and Worth Streets 140 Chestnut Street 
= Frankford, Pa. Philadelphia 
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Mercerizers 


STANDARD PROCESSING CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Mercerized Yarns 


Exclusive Processers of the Products of PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


: COOSA MFG. CO. 
7 THATCHER SPINNING CO. 


A. G. THATCHER | Sales 
W. H. THATCHER J§ Agents 


Bleachers 
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MQM eA 


ALLL ARDY EE A LLU ui wedtt ent AGULCEUUREUOCEAOUNUAEAAAAN EDEN LEGA AAUSUA ALAA RLLUU 


Mercerized Yarns 


Prepared Specially for the 


Hosiery Trade 





Peech Sons & Phillips Co. 


Camden, N. J. 
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719-20 Lafayette Building 
5th and Chestnut Streets 
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Home Bleach and Dye Works, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of 


COTTON YARNS 


IN SKEIN AND WARP 


Winding on Cones, Parallel Tubes, Cop Tubes and Beams 





Capacity 50,000 Pounds Per Day 


Superior Quality of Mercerizing. Highest Grade Dyes Used 
for Colors and Fast Black on Mercerized Yarns 
of Every Description 


Clean and Bloomy Fast Black for Silk 
Goods —The Deep Blue Tone Desired 


Silk Scroop given to Yarns when required without extra charge. Pure Bleaching for Piece 
Dye Work. Fancy colors dyed to match samples. Special Finish. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS 


(INCORPORATED) 
P. D. M’MANUS, Pres. and Treas. E. J. M’CAUGHEY, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


Office and Works: PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Shipments Made from Providence Prompt Deliveries Guaranteed 
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High Grade 
Carded and Combed 


COTTON 


In all numbers, and 


YARNS 


EMIT 


for all purposes 


HOC 0 


PUTT MUTE TLEY Ye Te ee 


WII 
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Richard A. Bivthe, lnc. 


308 Chestnut Street 
HILADELPHIA, P 


PTT Ae 


WU 





iN S| <M 


. ARROTT, Pres. WM. ARROTT, Sec. and Treas 


W. T. WESTERMAN, Manager 


ONTARIO SPINNING 
COMPANY 








Spinners of 


High Grade Cotton 


Underwear Yarns 


All Sales Made Direct to Knitters 


ILA 


Philip Street (above Columbia Avenue) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NH 





UMM 


T.J.PORTER&SONS 


Representing Direct Large Spinners of 
All Classes of Cotton, Woolen 
Worsted, Mohair and Linen 
Yarns and Threads 
Imported and Domestic 


Large Stocks Carried At All Times 


We Specialize in the Better Grades and 
Finer Numbers of Cotton Yarns 


Representing: 
Robert Marsland & Co., Ltd. Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Sons & Co., Ltd. 
Manchester, England Saltaire, England 


Lindsay Thompson & Co., Ltd. John Paton Son & Co., Ltd. 
Belfast, Ireland Alloa, Scotland 
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NATIONAL SILK 
DYEING CO. 


Main Office, PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
Colt Bidg., 5 Colt Street 
New York Salesroom, 102 Madison Ave. 


DAUR NLU 


PUTTARADIITUULTH 


MMI 


Skein Silk Dyeing of every descrip- 
tion for every class of textile manu- 
facture. 
Hosiery Dye—Boil-off, weighting and 
dyeing, treated especially to meet 
the requirements of the hosiery and 
knitting trade. = 
Piece Dyeing and Finishing—All silk 5 
and silk mixed goods. 
5 Printing—Surface and warp printing. 
WORKS: 


: Palerson,N.J. Dundee Lake, N.J, 
Allentown, Pa, Williamsport, Pa, 
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CLAUDE D. SMITH CO. 
COTTON YARNS 


COMBED — CARDED 
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CONES —TUBES— SKEINS —W ARPS 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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FORREST BROTHERS — Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 


INCORPORATED 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 





Temporarily located at 52 Vanderbilt Avenue. 


UUULVOLAMRYOUAS SARA 











After February Ist, 1918, permanently located at 


NUMBER 1 MADISON AVENUE 


COTTON YARNS 


of all numbers and descriptions 


VASS COTTON MILLS 
BLADENBORO COTTON MILLS 


ee 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


Highest Quality 
Extra Carded Hosiery and Underwear 


5s-166 YARNS _ 20s-30s 


for the 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 


H. RAY PAIGE, President 
J. A. MANDEVILLE, Vice-President 
J. H. SCHOOLFIELD, Secretary-Treasurer 


Forrest Building, 119 South Fourth Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hii 


Cable Address: ‘‘Nuzum” 


hl. F. NUZUM 


23-25 Beaver Street -- New York City 


| 


LOSCEUD OOS GALUEYAAEUL SUL EIS 


SPECIALIZING IN EXTRA STAPLES OF ALL GRADES AND 


AND LOW GRADES FOR DOMESTIC STAPLES FOR SPINNERS’ 
CONSUMPTION AND EXPORT REQUIREMENTS 
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EUGEN C. ANDRES COMPANY 
Cotton Merchants 


Direct Importations from 


it 


= 


Egypt, Peru, China, India and Brazil 


American Uplands and Staples 


Special Attention to Spinners’ Requirements 


HIGH GRADE COTTON WASTE 


141 MILK STREET “t- BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New Bedford, Mass.: 31 N. Water Street Fall River}: 205 Bank Street Troy, N. Y.: Jackson and First Streets 
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IDUIRUROIN 


(Acid-Alkali-Rust-Proof) 


tor 


Bleaching 
and Dyeing 


This very hard and durable alloy is being success- 
fully used in the Textile industry, as Duriron is 
practically unaffected by most acids and alkalies. 
Neither is it affected by hypo-sulphites of lime and 
soda, etc. 

Amongst numerous users of Duriron apparatus 
we mention, by permission, 


ie el 
b 


American Thread Co. 

Holeproof Hosiery Co. 
Jacketed Kettle Pacific Mills 

Rosemont Dyeing Co. and 

Springdale Finishing Co. 


Duriron Kettles are made in numerous standard 
styles and sizes, plain or jacketed, without or with 
stirrers and drive for same. Special apparatus can 
be supplied to meet requirements. We can also 
furnish standard sizes and lengths of Duriron pipe, 
as well as pumps, valves and fittings for the circula- 
tion and control of liquid flow. 

coe, Manufacture There is some process in practically every industry where 


Exhaust Fans,  Jacketec Duriron will prove most advantageous. Let our engineer- 
Kettles, Pots, Towers, Jets, . . . : 

Condensors, Manifolds, Stir ing experts advise with you 

rers, Scrapers, Concentrat ¥ 
ing Apparatus, ete. 


Send for sample of Duriron—make your own test. 


Duriron Castings Company, Dayfon Ohio 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 90 WEST STREET CHICAGO: OTIS BUILDING 
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; Hugh Gnade Hasvory Yarns quae unrt.on 





TORS OVE CONT MOL 
mouT BoTICE 


BALES ROMIECT TO STONES ACTIOEETE 
QUOTATIONS BY BJECT TR 






aug. 23,1917 





ATLANTA, GA 








Mr. Cason J. Calloway, Mgr. 








Le Grangt, Ge. 





Dear Sir: 





Replying to your inquiry ef the 22nd instant, beg 





to say that we have been selling our entire production 





of waste to the Valley Waste Mille at La Grange Ga. for 





el yeare. 





the past s Their prices paid us for our 








Waste was always equal to the uigheet quotation we would 








Teceive and in som: instanose a better price and their 





THOMASTON COTTON MILLS. 





manner of conducting business ie upon the highest planes 






and peymente always promptly. 











We shall be open for bide for our wasto after Hov. 





THOMASTON,GA., Avguet bi, 1917+ 





l5th. pext, and shall expect to continue business with you. 








Noure very truly, 





Valley Gaete Mille, 


Ladrange, 


City Cotton Muls 


J eet 2 
wpa) aecel NO ardarmt 
















Gentlemen: - 





COVINGTON MILLS 


MANURACTORE 


FINE SHE 





We have seld you our entire production of 







Waste fer the pest two years and wien te state tuat 





our reletions have been beth profitable and pleasant, 





Knowing personally all ef tne efficers of the Valley 






Waste Mille, 





we are confident of both tueir moral and 






financial reepensibility ané know that no matter what anal 








 & MOORE S« 


Caeon J. Callaway, 


Valley taste ville, 


La Urange, Georg 
Dear Mr. Callaway:- 

i an just inr 
Augue?t Band. and Igaesur¥ you the 


of pleasure. 







ta. 
@oe@ipt of your esteemed favor of 


t I have read it with a great deal 


~ 2 4) oceeymewvngmonagent ween err oceve stants Oe ane ave 
- Wo - as : : wo 
2 os : as —— k (' \ 
> \( g vi , : 
a al sion Covron MILLS 
, “ 8 , : ja tr, } 
alley jilis, 
acrange : La Faverre Ga. suguet 2 
We 19 
maguet 29, 1917. vear ur allovway:- 
he wish to express Our satisfaction of the fan: in Mr. Cason J, Calle 
Valley Waste Mille, a= 7 ao aes — 
LaGrange, Georvis. year e have found you fair and prompt in y Deer Sir:- 
. regardle ther market was ver igh 
Dear Girs:- gardiess 7 , 2 ESS: ee Se have been contracting our waste te your wille since organized 
y r othervise + is always a pleasure to do Susiness 
We are in receipt of your check for $1,911.12 wo feel that you chould knew how well satisfied we are. Our knowledge of the 
* @ mora i scrong 1 concera such as you have 
Covering the last invoice of waste shipped you, for financia) atrength of Valley Mille and our perfect cenfidence in the of f\cure 
shorn s 8 3 ". s 
we thank you. and wanagement ef your compary gives us a faeling of security in plecing our 
Bith be ' es, we are 
We have been engaged in the cotton mill busi- Guste Contract” with your good selves, for we know that whatever turn the cot 
ure very truly 
nese for seventeen yeare and during this time have dealt * see g © market may take our waste will be accepted and paid for at original contrast » 
With several waste dealers. We unbesitatingly Tt is « pleasure fer us to write these words of commendation and » 
24 ‘ Z _ fA 
say that our dealings with vou.heve been most satisfactory. Fd Vo». a> hope came will be received in the spirit intended, 
It 46 4 great relief to feel that no matter what course resident 
With high regards, we are, 
the market ony take the contract #ill be faithfully oar- 
Very truly yours 
Tied out. . SAMUEL A CARTER Paesnen Ar M JORDAN, Seer ano Tanne ARROLL PAYNE View Paes 
Yours very truly, oONrIa certo MILLS, 
ANESTON YARN MILLS ( C . EC bed ures 
* T 
7 R/ Dy A. Gale lly olen e Ct Ms reasurer. 
iy >. “rye a 6 
JT?» F Treas 



































Very 


truly yours 











ioure very t 


Truly 








Pres.and Treas 














President & Gengrel Meneger / 


; \\ pt.5,1917 I wish to say to Wyom it may concern, that ay 
conditions might arise, that Waste bought by tuem wil) - 
“e Valley Baste Mille Telations with the Valley Waste wilde of La Vrange, Georgia, have 
be taken én and paid for promptiy ana ehbeerfully. 
: s aGrange ,Ga gebn exceedingly pleasant. One of the firet thinge that impressed 
& unpresedented times Like @e are having now ; 
ve me in my dealings with thése people, was their promptnese in meeting 
@e feel that a mill of thie caldber should ve appreciated i ‘ 
Regarding Waste for 1918: their obligations, and an utter absence of at continual bickering 
and would teke pleasure in recommending you to any one E 
We have had business dealings with you practically since that characterizes the dealings cf some of the Aaste people over * 
contemplating selling their Gaete. 
you began business and it is a great pleasure to testify to your Cpuntry. 
Yours very truly, thenouch 424 
thowough responsibility and fair and square methods.In all our bus- fou have my permi A to use th 
Thomaston Cotten Milis. 3 
. iness relations we have never had the slightest misunderstanding @ay that it will serve you. 
—— 
Bs LD — ; ; 
uw PMLA _- and prices being equal it will still be our pleasure to continue ‘Tusting that ovr pleasant ralations may co ue 
ays Treas. business with you good people and with kindest personal rezord i remain, 


WE PURCHASE EVERY GRADE OF WASTE THAT [5 


HILLSIDE COTTON MILLS, Owners 


VALLEY WASTE MILLY 
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Spinning Mills 









SALIRD 
Tr. 
s - mba 
M ; Columbus; Fa. ioag. te, war 
fr. Cason J. Callaway, Mgr., 
uguet 2 Valley Waste Mille, 
Ww ‘Le Grange, Ge. 
fear Mr. Callewpy:- 
Wo acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the Band. and if at any time you are figuring with 
any one that con lates selling you their out put of 
waste and they want any recommendations as to the meral 
and financial responsibility of your Company, whiob we 
believe to be unquestionable, we would be glad to have 
meanaes « you refer them to us. 
ge of the 


Enowing the Officiters of your mille peseensiie, 
all of whom we have a very bigh regard for, we are oconfi-~ 


in the officers dent that any one selling you waste could slways count on 
your taking same regardless of the course of © market. 
ting our nual 
Our relations with your good Company have 
n the cet certainly always been very satisfactory and pleasant. 
rentrast p Yours truly, 


‘tien and » 





Ovlyy SPIE ILLS. 
Cpr pian 


bya.v. » “wars GEN. Mon. 


Pa 





Evans 


FORT VALLEYV.GA 
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» 1947 ‘i 
fy CoA Pads 
peel é 
Manufacturers of | 4 SHIRTINGS, 
SHEETINGS, (. DRILLINGS & « 
—— \Sam—. 
favor of : 
Pier, Gos, suguet 30, 1917. 
| great deal 
Valloy Waste Mille 
that my 
LaGrange, Ge. 
gia, have 
My Mr. Cason J. Onlleway, Mgr. 
mressod 
Dear Bire: 
@ in meeting 


Please let us know ae soon as you are ready to contract 
for our accumlation ef cotton mill waste for the year 1918. Would 
®leo approcinte your opinion and advice ae to the beet time for us 
to make contract. 

We have sold you our waste for the last three or four 


yearo, and our relotions with you, at all times, have been most 


may co e 
pleasant, and we want you to have our contract for next yoar. 

uly Yours very truly, 
=70 

- MILLS 
a EXPOSITION Ci 
oa Lett SS en 
| Manager / 4 


Predident 






T PRODUCED IN A COTTON MILL | 


CALLAWAY, Asst. 


GRANGE, GA. 


vnersarASON J. 


dud 
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CoosA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
yvanee Pass hve te COTTON YARNS 





PieomMonT ALA 


August 25, 1917. 
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August 29th, 1917 


Valley Becta Millia, 
Le Grange, Ga. 
Gentlemen 


We take pleasure in stating that we have had very 


Plessant dealings with your Company during all of last year, 


and up t the present in this year in al) of our transactions 


covering waste Ve would be glad to write anyone you 
Suggest, stating that we are very such pleased witb our 
Telations with your company, both es to moral and financis) 


Teseponsibility. 


Yours truly, f 


A VY} LL, - 


Secretary 


gCD-G 





Sept. 3, 191 





Velley Waste Mille, 
i. Cason J. Callaway, Mgr., 
Logrango, Ga. 


Gentlemen: 


From the time your mille commenced operation, this 
mill, as well ae the Poulam Cotton Mills, Poulem, Ge., of 
hich the writer is president, has contracted and shipped 
our waete production. It is a privilege to be able to 
say to you that our relations and dealings covering the 
entire period have been most satisfactory. 

For @ mumber of years, the mille of the South have 
needed & strong and reliable waste mill, both morally and 
financially; & company that will take care of their con- 
tracte and protect their mille regardless of price. In 
abnorms] times, such ae wo have at present, it is certainly 
Wise for cotton mille to omly contract with concern that 
are financially and morally responsible. Knowing the high 
etending of 11 of your officers, ae well as the strong 
finanoial ability of your company, we think it distinotly 
to the advantage of a1] southern mills to be able to make 
contracts with s company such as the Valley Waste Mille. 





Yours very truly, “7 ae: 


ZO 4 


i Ip 4 
SEZ HLL 


eiv/o 


Treas. and Megr. 
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Sell Your Waste With Security 


bpunt clon Mdb 
N hy , Sa 


&uguet 31.1917 


Mr.Cason J.Callaway,Manager, 


Valley Waste Mille, 


a. 





Z want to thank you for the way you have 
oarried out our waste contract for this year. Every 
detail bas been satisfactory to us. 

Bo little part of the pleaoure that e 
have bad in thie contract is derived from the feeling 
of security in the knowledge that no mattor what 
the fluctuations in market may bo--your contract is absolutely 
good. That should waste decline from the present 
high levels,paymentse #ould continue at contract prices 
Without a eingle olaia, 

Youre very truly, 


, 
LL Kast Mi Maca} 


Lt Sea lint + 


ON, PRESI es 





August 27, 1917 


Mr. Caeon J. Calloway, Mgr., 
Valley Waete Mille, 
LaGrange, Oa. 


My dear Mr. Calloway 

We have been selling you Waste for 
the past three years and your settlements have been en- 
tirely eatiefectory. In fact, we did not consider that 
they would be any other way, knowing the firm we are deei- 


ing witb, and we hope to be able to come together on Waste, 


*, ae *e kno 





60 long #e We are in the manufacturing busi 
you to be strong morally and finanoislly, able to carry out 
any contract that you make, 


Very truly youre, 


f 
Bente) boz PEP 


Fuint RIVER CoTToN MILLS 


FF PUTNEY. Paestoent 





SHEETINGS 
Albany, Ga, pt her 
SEP « 1917 
Al er 
Valley Wesate Mille, CI VL 
LeGrenge, Ga., 


Dear Sirs 

Our contract for waste with you this yeer has 
been most pleasent in every way and we would be glad to 
one you wish to contract with. 


recommend to any 





you 


in account of the unsettled conditions this yeer 


and the fect that a lerge percent of the waste is sold 
on*a*fleat price, we feel that it behooves ali mi s t 
sell to as strong ern as possible,end, therefore, 

k yon ghonld heve no trouble in purchasing all the 
oste 1 wish this fell 

owover, if we can aid y in tho above, l 
be fg] to do 6 
Yours tery truly 





Tolhurst Self-Balancing 
Hydro-Extractor 


Self-Balancing not only in name, but in actual operation. The 
flexible bearings give maximum service with minimum maintenance. 


All Tolhurst Extractors are equipped with Patent Adjustable Idlers 
which permit engine, motor or countershaft drive—floor or ceiling. 


ESTABLISHED 1852 T O L H U R S T 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE 


Fred. H. White, Fred. A. Tolhurst, 
Realty Bldg., 111 Broadway 
Charlotte, N. C. New York 





> T 


TATIVE 


’ John S. Gage, 
Hartford Bldg., 


Chicago, II. 





WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
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Tolhurst Link Type 
Hydro-Extractor 


The Center Sling case is a new (patent allowed) feature whi 
eliminates the many difficulties formerly encountered in osci 
lating case Extractors. 


OVER A HALF CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE 
During sixty-five years devoted to the perfection of ‘Volhurst /x- 
tractors, no trouble or expense have been spared to make them 
the most durable and economical Extractors on the market. 


MACHINE WORKS TROY, N. Y. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE 


W. J. Westaway, 
Sun Life Bldg., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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We have developed new products at our 
Newark Plant particularly suited for dyeing 


Government 


OLIVE DRAB 


To Mills that do their own mixing, we 
shall gladly supply the component colors. 


For mills that do not do their own mixing, 
we have standardized the mixture 


Khaki B 


We shall be glad to match any particular shades, 
and make mixtures for same or furnish formulae 


Inquiries Solicited 


Marden, Orth & Hastings Corporation 


Established 1837) 


61 Broadway, New York City 


Boston, 225 Purchase St. 130 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 
Philadelphia, Widener Bldg. Hoge Bldg., Seattle 
Cleveland, Rockefeller Bldg. 316 Clay St., San Francisco 
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Have you any kind of fabric that has 
to be fed to a roll or machine? 


We are constantly discovering new uses for the 
“Foxwell” Pneumatic Guider and Feeder. Perhaps 
we can adapt it to your special requirements? 


Catalog on request 


THE BUTTERWORTH LINE INCLUDES: 


Bleaching Machines Mercerizing Ranges Soaping Machin Calenders (: 
Drying Machines Hydraulic Presses Tentering Machine Color Kettle 
Singeing Machines Dyeing Machines Mangles (all kinds) 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1820 
Providence Office, Turk’s Head Building PHILADELPHIA 
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The Provider 


~The Textile Mills of America are supplying the 
needs, not only of our own armies and people, but 
also those of our allies to a great extent. In the 
country’s largest mills Klauder-Weldon Dyeing, 
Bleaching and Scouring Machines are “‘doing their 
bit’’ to meet this colossal demand. 


i 


iil 


ii 


| 


The Leaders, Pioneers and Originators in this field 
of machinery construction point the way to greater 
efficiency in production and quality. 


Now is the time to bring your production to the 
highest state of efficiency. Delays are costly. 
Write now for literature. 


KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


YARDLEY, PA., U. S. A. 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE: Case Mead Bldg. FOREIGN PLANT: Huddersfield, England 
CANADIAN OFFICE: 5 Sun Life Bldg., Hamilton, Canada 
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URING the year 1917 there has 
been nothing distinctively new 
either in the manufacture of coloring 
matters, or in the applications of these 
colors to various fabrics. Emphasis has 
been placed on increasing the number 
of colors available from the intermedi- 
ates produced, speeding up the produc- 
tion of intermediates and colors and 
laying plans for the manufacture during 
the present vear of synthetic indigo, 
some type of vat dye and possibly of 
alizarine colors. 

At the present time splendid range of 
American-made colors is available— 
basic, direct and sulphur colors for cot- 
ton and acid and chrome colors for wool 
That there is no reason now to com- 
plain of any scarcity of coloring matters 
is shown conclusively by the fact that 
during the month of September we ex- 
ported aniline dyes to the amount of 
$371,565. For the first quarter of the 
fiscal year ending Sept. 30, aniline dyes, 
valued at $1,173,439, were exported. 
The entire domestic production of ani- 
line dyes for the fiscal year of 1914 was 
valued at $2,470,096, which means ap- 
proximately that we are now exporting 
in six months surplus dyes—chiefly to 
England and her colonies—equal in 
value to our entire yearly production be- 
fore the war. 


BRIGHTER AND MILITARY COLORS ADDED 


When the American dyestuff industry 
was first thrown upon its own resources 
the two divisions of natural and .artifi- 
cial colors concentrated their efforts on 
meeting the call for blacks and blues, 
which together comprise, say, 75 per 
cent. of total dyeing operations. The 
year just closed has been marked by the 
appearance in quantity of the brighter 
colors, and since we ourselves entered 
the war effort has been diverted more 
especially to the production of colors 
suitable to meeting the demands for 
military and naval fabrics. 

The shock incident to our entering the 
war was met and absorbed. Strong con- 
fidence in the future of the industry 
manifested itself. Consolidation took 
place, and larger plans were projected 
for creating and holding permanently 
against all after-war competition a self- 
contained dye industry. 

THE GERMAN 

It seems now hardly open to question 
that for years before the war a skilful 
propaganda was being carried on in this 
country with the object of capturing the 
dyestuff industry, by reducing the dyer 
to a mere dependent upon German labo- 
ratories. The art of this propaganda 
was not understood because, under the 
guise of supplying full information, the 
dyer was being insiduously robbed of 
his independence of judgment, and his 
training and experience were being un- 
dermined by promised ease of guaran- 
teed results. 

Everybody knows how thoroughly the 
German dyestuff concerns supplied ex- 
tremely attractive color cards. All a 
dyer had to do was consult the formula 
given, buy the dyestuff recommended, 
and if he néeded assistance German ex- 
pert advice was his for the asking. 
There was a gradual shifting of the 
self-reliance of the American dyer to 
the German employed chemist. All this 
Kulturization of the dyer was for a pur- 
pose, and that purpose was to tie up the 
textile industries of this country through 
its dyers, to Germany. 

One result of this German domination 
of the American dyer was the unneces- 
sary and consequently wasteful multi- 
plication of coloring matters. There 
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Present Status of Dyes and Dyeing in This Country 


Americanization of the Entire Industry Pro- 
ceeding Rapidly with Encouraging Results 


was a color for every tone and tint re- 
quired. This was a snap for the dyer— 
as Germany foresaw—but it led to the 
buying of a larger amount of dyestuffs 
than was necessary. The outbreak of 
war found dust-covered cans of all kinds 
of dyestuffs in a great many dye houses. 
Germany intended to sap the confidence 
of the dyer to produce his own shades, 
and at the same time convert all avail 
able material—some of which under a 
restricted production of shades and 
color, would probably have been by 
products—into salable dyestuffs 

Since the war, the American dyer has 
been thrown upon his own resources 
He has come from under this danger- 
ous tutelage, and it has to be admitted 
that he has made very good under most 
dificult Watered, salted 
anilines and natural dyestuffs of uncer- 
tain and unreliable characteristics have 
uot proved an insuperable barrier to his 
avility to come back and produce the 
goods. And now tc 
aon, things all round are a little casier 

But in all this, there is eu'dance for 
the future. Compared with German or- 
ganizations, American concerns empha 
size, at the expense of the technical, the 
selling side of the organization. Ger 
many does not do this. Her laboratories 
sell for her; not the drummer so much 


conditions 


everybody’s satisfa> 


as the chemist was the essential basis, 
which underlay her broad and _ skilful 
policy of Kulturizing the color users in 
all lines in the United States 

It really seems worth while making 
as far as possible, a clean break with 
the German past. Hitherto we have 
had but one object in view and that 
of imitating the German processes and 
making in America, German dyes, But 
is there nothing better ahead? Has 
Germany so exhausted the field of or- 
ganic synthesis that henceforth we 
may expect no distinctively American 
achievements in this field? 

In addition to tying up the dyers of 
the country to German formulas and 
dyestuffs, another side of the Teutonic 
propaganda was overlooked. Those con- 
cerns immediately affected, noticed th« 
pressure, but the textile industry as a 
whole, was unconscious of the fact that 
the other half of the German policy was 
to drive out of the field as far as it 
could be done, the wood extract colors 
produced in this country, and by our 
neighbors in the South. The attack 
centered on the production of black, 
both on cotton and wool, and all kinds 
of black dyes were offered and all kinds 
of arguments were advanced to con- 
vince the textile user that hematine 
black belonged to the things super- 
ceded by scientific achievement. 


DYES NOW AVAILABLE 
Referring to imports of the year our 
Allies have had too many uses for their 
own products to help us to any consid- 
erable degree. Switzerland, however, 
has been of great value to the Allies in 
helping out on the dyestuff situation. 
Fairly large quautities of synthetic in- 
digo and vat dyes in blue and violet, 
also high-grade sulphur blacks have 
been imported. The high price of the 
vat colors has militated against their 
general use. A violet vat dye, 100 per 
cent. strength, is quoted at $40 a pound, 
and the blue at $17 per pound. Im- 
ported synthetic indigo, 20 per cent. 
strength, is selling around $1.50 a 
pound. An imported auramine at $5 
is available and the manufacture of 


this color is now being carried on by 
a domestic concern. This color, most 
valuable for tinting purposes of paper 
makers, displaces the chrome yellow 
pastes which being insoluble and of lit- 
tle tinctorial value, required the use of 
a considerable quantity. 

The silk dyers, who are large users 
of logwood extract, have had no trouble 
in getting a full supply of this com- 
modity. Special water soluble colors 
are in the market including a nigrosine 
which can be modified to give either 
violet blue or black. 

Cotton had throughout 
the year a fairly good supply of indigo, 
both natural and synthetic, and what 
is even more remarkable the original 
stocks of indanthrenes, cibas and hy- 
drons have not yet been exhausted. 
The skilful use of these original vat 
dyes has so far enabled cotton dyers 
to meet, in part, the call for fast 
colors. It is estimated that the con 
sumption of these colors is about one- 
tenth normal, The difficulty has been 
met, in part, by rearrangement of de- 
signs, substituting lines for stripes, and 
so having a much larger portion of a 
fabric unprinted or undyed But as 
a general thing cotton dyers and print- 
ers are not inclined to 
fast colors; they are already paying 


dyers have 


compete for 


enough for help and chemicals gen- 
erally. The public educated to demand 


fast colors has modified its demands 


considerably and dyers and printers are- 


follow the line of 


and do their best with 
until a better day 


willing enough to 
resistance 
they have 


least 
what 
comes 


OPERATIONS IN DYEHOUSES 


In one dyehouse where fast shades 
are produced it was found that they had 
still some quantity of German indan- 
threne blue and that they could also 
at the present time purchase small lots, 
around $37 a pound. Small quantities 
of a very fast pink were 
$140. They were, however, dyeing a 
fast pink, an imported English color, 
which met all the tests for corset cloths. 
Such vat dyes as were obtainable were 
towelings, high-grade 
yarns for 


procurable at 


being used for 
shirtings and bright cotton 
men’s wear worsteds. A fast brown on 
being dyed a sulphur color 
treatment for army shoe 


2-26s 
with 
laces. 


Cotton 


bright vat dyes have substituted direct 
colors and also basic dyestuffs put on a 
tannic acid and tartar emetic bottom. 

PRODUCTION OF GOYERN MENT COLORS 

The greatest interest, of course, centers 
around the production and manipulation 
of colors suitable for Government use 
in both wool and cotton. High-grade 
sulphur blacks, browns, blues, greens 
and yellows are obtainable to meet all 
demands for khaki on cotton. And for 
the O. D. shade on woolen goods browns 
and yellows are offered in large quanti- 
ties and in great variety. Such colors 
for wool may be used on chrome bot- 
toms or dyed in an acid bath and top 
chromed about % per cent. bichrome 
being sufficient or the shade may be pro- 
duced by the mono-chrome method in 
which the coloring matters, bichrome 
and acetate or sulphate of ammonia are 
used in the one bath. 

The method used in any given mill 
seems to depend on experience or pre- 
dilection of the dyer. The bottom 
chrome method, however, is generally 


was 


after 


dyers accustomed to use 
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used in dyeing mixtures of wool and 
shoddies and in the converting of light 
rags to an O. D. shade For the top 
chrome method it is claimed that the 
fabrics stand up better under fulling, but 
are no faster to light. 

In one mill visited 2-24s worsted 
yarns on jack spools were being dyed by 
the mono-chrome method. The yarns 
are transferred from the mill spool to 
the special perforated spool adapted 
to the machine and after dyeing and 
drying are rewound on original spool 
and returned to the manufacturer 
Prior to being dyed these yarns were 
scoured for thirty minutes in a weak 
ammonia solution at 130° F.; then dyed 
up in the mono-chrome bath, one hour 
being consumed before boiling point 
was reached. This mill also had some 
original vat dyes in stock. Blacks and 
blues were also being dyed in the same 
mechanical contrivance 

SULPHUR COLORS ON WOOL 

Regarding the utilization of sulphur 
colors for wool dyeing, while the propo 
sition is strictly not a war measure, 
nevertheless at a time when wool colors 
were much less abundant than now, it 
was regarded a possible way of easing 
up the dye situation and English patents 
were granted covering this project. The 
problem was really more complex than 
appeared on thegsurface. The strongly 
alkaline solution of a sulphur color at 
a high temperature would virtually de- 
stroy a woolen fabric. The line of ex- 
perimentation therefore proceeded in 
the direction of neutralizing the exces- 
sive alkali to a point where it would be 
sufficient to keep the color in solution 
and yet not alkaline enough to injure 
the wool; and coincident with this neu- 
tralization the color had to be kept in 
a reduced condition. At this point it 
was found that the dyestuff had but lit 
tle affinity for the wool, while its af 
finity for the cotton had been lessened 

A practical application of this method 

In cash- 
and heel 
were white wool and the body a mix- 
ture of black shoddy and cotton partial 
success was obtained in dyeing the cot- 

still leaving the toe and heel 
Very little is being done at the 
present time on this and the 
general opinion is_ that colors 
are too harsh for wool, and that in view 
of the assured production of wool col 
a process, even if perfected, 


was attempted in union dyeing 
mere hosiery where the toe 


ton and 
white 
process, 


sulphur 


ors such 
is unnecessary. 
DYESTUFFS 


APPLICATION OF NATURAI 


While much has been said regarding 
the development of the aniline colors the 
makers of natural dyestuffs have been 
equally patriotic in meeting the situa- 
tion by extending largely their facilities 
and factories and continuing experimen 
tation in the refining and perfecting of 
their products. The demand for these 
dyestuffs was very great at the com- 
mencement of the world war, but the 
supply has more than met the demand 
and in September, 1917, extract dye- 
stuffs valued at $288,279 were exported. 
The line of extract much 
larger than commonly believed and by 
the action of suitable mordants many 
good, bright, fast shades are procur- 
able. The following natural coloring 
matters are available for either cotton 
or wool—logwood extracts in varying 
degrees of oxidation or fully oxidized 
as hematin for blacks and blues; quer- 
citron, fustic in red and yellow shades 
and osage orange for yellows; Brazil 
and Lima wood extracts for reds; cutch 
and gambier for browns. If mordanting 
conditions are fully met a great variety 


colors is 
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vf shades both on wool and cotton are 
obtainable. But it must be recognized 
that on the whole greater skill is called 
for in the use of natural dyestuffs, 
than where anilines are used. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war 
chronium had little place in the cotton 
dyehouse as a base for blacks. In the 
form of bichrome it was used in the 
production of cutch browns and lead 
and oranges. Why chromium 
will give a deep black on wool 
and only a slaty shade on cotton when 
both are dyed up with logwood seems 
difficult to understand. The explanation 
perhaps lies concealed in the fact that 
the cellulose of cotton has no such power 
as is possessed by wool to decompose 
and absorb the hydrated oxides of 
metals chromium, aluminum 
and iron 

Chromium in the form of an acetate 
had a use in the printing of cotton goods 
chiefly, however, in the line of olives 
and kindred shades formed by the use 
of Persian berries and quercitron in 
conjunction with a small quantity of 
aniline color. shades were de- 
veloped and fastened by steaming. 

Attempts were therefore made to com- 
pound some mode of chromium salt 
that should be sufficiently stable under 
normal conditions but which would 
under the influence of heat deposit itself 
securely within the interstices of the 
cotton thread. This was accomplished 
and a continuous process established cf 
dyeing a line of drabs, slates, olives and 
khakis. The cloth passes through a 
padding machine, a washing machine 
and a dyeing machine and is delivered 
dryed and ready for finishing. 

Up to the present no practical methods 
have been made public regarding the 
use of natural dyestuffs in a single bath 
process. It is true that the last genera- 
tion of dyers did occasionally produce 
certain medium shades by adding ail 
the materials to the dye kettle at one 
time. Blacks could be obtained by this 
method both on cotton and _ wool. 
Superior fast colors were not, however, 
obtainable. The natural dyestuff makers 
are still engaged on this proposition, 
but the talk of converting dyestuffs like 
logwood and fustic, for example, into 
vat colors is based upon a misapprehen- 
sion as to the behavior of these bodies. 
Without raising the question as to its 
source a distinquishing characteristic of 
a vat color is its property of being re- 
duced, that is, being deoxidized and in 
this condition applied to the fiber. On 
exposure to the atmosphere, oxidation 
takes place, the color being restored and 
at the same time being fixed on the 
fiber. Indigo is the type example of a 
vat dye. The indigo vat in its reduced 
condition has an olive green hue. The 
goods rapidly become blue on the re- 
moval from the liquid. 

However, this is not the whole story. 
The principle of logwood 
hematoxylin may be regarded, for pur- 
poses of experiment, as an organic 
intermediate from which possibly, or 
probably, various colors may be built up 
by the substitution and additive methods 
similar to those used in synthesizing 
the artificial dyestuffs. Considerable re- 
search has been undertaken by large 
extract makers, and it is understood 
experiments are still proceeding. With 
hematoxylin as a base several colors 
have been prod which compare 
favorably in tinctorial power with the 
anilines 

But from another viewpoint the chief 
reason why the wood dyestuffs cannot 
apparently be reconstructed as vat dyes 
lies in the fact that logwood black or 
blue or fustic brown or yellow, are 
composed of lakes, formed through the 
union of the coloring principle of the 
wood with a metallic oxide. This 


yellow 


oxide 


such as 


These 


1 
coloring 


uced 
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operation, technically considered, is the 
formation of a larger molecule, not 
the reduction and consequent reoxi- 
dation of a color molecule already com- 
plete. 

It seems, however, quite within the 
realm of possibility that soluble com- 
binations of such dyewoods and bases 
may be evolved which, normally 
stable, will under conditions of tem- 
perature and possible electrical in- 
fluences deposit slowly a fast color 
lake within the fabric. But all re- 
search on this problem will, so it would 
seem, have to take into account the 
essential difference of structure and 
property between cotton and wool. 

In another direction also research is 
being pushed to refine and purify color- 
ing matters produced by nature so that 
purer and brighter shades may be 
achieved. Nature produces very few 
things in the pure state. Coloring 
principles are found associated if not 
combined with glucosides and tannins. 
The presence of these bodies operates 
against clear shades. Tannin prin- 
ciples act as a resist in wool dyeing, 
but are not objectionable on cotton 
when iron is the base. The goal of the 
investigation in this domain is to ob- 
tain pure blue shades from logwood 
and pure yellow shades from fustic, 
and, if possible, clear pinks and reds 
from barwood, camwood and other red 
woods. If this can be done and at the 
same time a greater fastness to light be 
secured new uses will be opened up 
for such colors and they may, on ac- 
count of the general superiority of 
wood colors in fulling operations, com- 
pete successfully with aniline dyestuffs. 

In one other direction results may be 
anticipated. The manufacture of color- 
ing matters, especially those derived 
from coal tar, is strictly a scientific 
process; but the application of these 
colors to the various fibers, especially 
the wood dyestuffs has been somewhat 
empirical. The idea of definite pro- 
portions does not seem to have taken 
root in the dyehouse. Theoretically 
there must be some specific combining 
weight existing between, say, chro- 
mium oxide and hematin, so that exact 
proportions of the two bodies would 
give the most stable black. Excess 
of either the base or the coloring 
principle from this viewpoint would not 
merely be waste but cause an instabil- 
ity of the color molecule. If three 
woolen dyehouses, for example, are 
obtaining blacks on the same class of 
goods, with 10 per cent of hematin 
crystals and yet the amount of bi- 
chrome used in the mordanting ranges 
from 1% to 3% per cent, one dyehouse 
is producing a superior black. But 
which one? 


OUTLOOK FOR FUTURE 

It is now quite well understood that 
artificial dyestuffs and high explosives 
require the same organic intermediates 
for their production. Prior to the war 
these intermediates, as also the dye- 
stuffs built up from them, were largely 
imported. There was practically nothing 
in the country upon which to commence 
on the ground floor a_ self-contained 
dyestuff industry. 

Great advances have been made in 
the production and collection of the 
various distillates. It would seem, 
however, that the demand of war for 
explosives having the first place this 
demand would tend more and more to 
outstrip the production of these bodies. 
As a case in point, toluol may be men- 
tioned. This body is at present a con- 
stituent in illuminating gas, which con- 
tains about six ounces per thousand 
cubic feet; if the toluol should be re- 
covered at the various gas plants of the 
country, it is calculated that eleven 


million gallons would be produced 
yearly. As against this it has been 
estimated that the requirements ot the 
United States Field Artillery up to 
June, 1918, would consume _ twenty- 
two million gallons. With the world 
at war, increasing pressure will be put 
on the production of this necessary 
material from all sources; and if the 
dyestuff industry should, by any 
blunder at Washington, be classed as 
non-essential to the prosecution of the 
war, the present development of that 
industry would be brought to a sudden 
halt. 

But when peace comes, what can be 
done with the great output of inter- 
mediates? All the world cannot go 
into the manufacture of dyestuffs. It 
is a relatively small, though very im- 
portant industry. With France and 
England preparing to utilize their in- 
termediates so as to convert their ex- 
plosive factories into dyestuff lines, 
what will become of the immense fac- 
tories erected for the production of the 
raw products? 

The manufacture of intermeditees 
will no doubt be regulated to meet the 
demands of the color maker and re- 
covery of crude distillates will dimin- 
ish. The production of sulphuric and 
nitric acids and of caustic soda speeded 
up to a war demand will subside. In 
war times explosives come first and 
colors second; in peace times, colors 
are first, and explosives are second. 
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Action and reaction no doubt, but con- 

siderable painful readjustment in be- 

tween. It would seem that the conclu- 

sion of war would apparently find the 

world flooded with materials suitable 

for either dyestuffs or explosives. 
NEW YEAR AUSPICIOUS 

But this is all future. Continuous re- 
adjustments will probably discount the 
shock of peace. The new year opens 
quite auspiciously not only in the range 
of colors available but in the price 
movement tending downward. Capi- 
tal flows in where greatest return is 
offered and incidental to such an opera- 
tion, resources are better utilized, 
greater chemical and technical skill is 
available and cost of production is low- 
ered. The larger makers have shaded 
their prices considerably for 1918 con- 
tracts. The law of supply and demand 
is operating to bring about this change. 
Sulpur browns and yellows, for in- 
stance, in great demand for khaki are 
somewhat lower in price, but sulphur 
black will be offered this year by one 
of the largest makers, so it is reported, 
at approximately 100 per cent under 
1917 price for the same article. 

This great reduction is to be as- 
cribed in large part to improved meth- 
ods of production resulting from con- 
solidation of interests. The future 
trend of the dyestuff industry is thus 
indicated—aggregations of brains and 
capital powerful enough to stand up 
against after-war competition. 


Growth of U.S. Dyestuff Industry 


Amalgamations and Entrance of 
Large Interests Chief Features 


HE amalgamation of existing com- 
panies and the entrance of large 
capital through these amalgamations 
and independently have been the domi- 
nant features in the physical growth of 
the dyestuff industry during the year. 
For a long time it had been appreciated 
that successful competition with the 
combined forces of Germany after the 
war would in all probability necessitate 
greater aggregations of capital and 
stronger financial backing than were in 
evidence in the isolated companies in 
existence at the time of the war’s begin- 
ning, even though a large increase in 
their capacity and a fair amount in their 
capital stock had been developed. The 
backing of the Imperial Government for 
the German dyestuff industry and its 
intimate relation with the explosive 
manufacture gave assurance that com- 
petition might be looked for if industries 
in that country are ever to be resusci- 
tated. 

It was therefore only natural that 
negotiations which had been in progress 
for many months should result in the 
formation of a combination of leading 
American plants with the idea of asso- 
ciating companies that would round out 
the processes of dye manufacture from 
the crudes through the intermediates to 
the complete dyes. Therefore it is recog- 
nized that the formation of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., was one of 
the logical and necessary developments 
in the perfection of a self-contained dye- 
stuff industry in this country. 


DYESTUFFS COMPANIES COMBINE 

The National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc., the formation of which was in- 
augurated in June of this year, is a com- 
bination of plants manufacturing crudes, 
intermediates and finished dyes. It was 
noted before the completion of the com- 
pany that the eventual capitalization 
would amount to $20,000,000, consisting 
of 200,000 shares of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock at a par value of $100,000 
and in addition 350,000 shares of com- 
mon stock without par value. 


The two dyestuff manufacturing con- 
cerns in the merger are the National 
Aniline & Chemical Co. and _ the 
W. Becker Aniline & Chemical Works. 
The former has marketed for some 
years the product of the Schoellkopf 
Aniline & Chemical Co. of Buffalo, N. 
Y., while the latter includes the plant 
of the Standard Aniline Products, Inc. 
The Schoellkopf plant was started in 
1880 at Buffalo, N. Y., but had a pre- 
carious existence, owing to the lack of 
assistance from tariff laws. In 1888 the 
firm of Schoellkopf, Hartford & Mac- 
lagan, Ltd., was formed in New York 
City to distribute the products of the 
company. These two firms were later 
combined under the name of the Schoell- 
kopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., the busi- 
ness commencing operations in 1900. 
During that year the firm of Stone & 
Ware Co. was absorbed and in January, 
1906, the National Aniline & Chemical 
Co. was established as the selling agent 
of the Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna 
Co. The formation of this company 
simply meant a division of the manufac- 
turing and selling organizations. Steady 
expansion of business was evidenced, 
but it was necessary to import practical- 
ly all intermediates from Germany. With 
the outbreak of the war, however, a 
most decided impetus was given and 
since that time the products of the com- 
pany have been constantly increased, in- 
cluding important direct cotton colors, 
as well as complete line of basic dye- 
stuffs and a steadily growing variety of 
wool and oil colors. 

The formation of the W. Beckers Ani- 
line & Chemical Works took place at the 
end of 1911 by Dr. Williams Beckers, who 
had been associated with large German 
dyestuff houses both here and abroad. 
The capital of this company was $75,000 
at the outset, but with the outbreak of 
the war this was increased to $1,000,000, 
subsequently $2,000,000 and finally 
$5,000,000. The Brooklyn plant, located 
on a forty-two acre site, consists of 39 
separate buildings, and the product of 
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the work consists of a full line of wool, 
mordant and acid colors, direct cotton 
and silk colors. The growth of this 
plant was one of the most, interesting 
features of the American dyestuff busi- 
ness during the early stages of the war. 

The Standard Aniline Products, Inc., 
was formed in March, 1915, with factor- 
ies at Wappingers Falls and Newburgh, 
N. Y. Both intermediates and finished 
dyestuffs were made. It was taken over 
by the W. Beckers Aniline & Chemical 
Works early in the year and entered the 
combination as a subsidiary of this com- 
pany. 

INCLUSION OF INTERMEDIATES 


The relation of the manufacture of 
intermediates to the new combination is 
seen through the interest of three large 
companies in the Benzol Products Co., 
which is amalgamated through the trans- 
fer of stock from the Benzol company 
to stock in the new combine. This com- 
pany was formed in 1910 by interests 
connected with the General Chemical 
Co., the Semet-Solvay Co. and the Bar- 
rett Co. and was for the purpose of sup- 
plying intermediates for the manufac- 
ture of synthetic dyes. Benzol and 
toluol were supplied by the Semet-Sol- 
vay Co., which had installed by-product 
coke ovens for the distillation of this 
product. The Barrett Co. had had con- 
siderable experience in the distillation 
of intermediates, such as benzol, toluol, 
xylol, etc., and was able to supply the 
required hydrocarbons to the Benzol 
Products Co. The General Chemical 
Co. added acids and heavy chemicals for 
the purpose of producing intermediates 
and it was upon property of the last 
mentioned company that the plant of the 
Benzol Products Co. was erected at 
Marcus Hook, Pa. This company, al- 
though having a hard struggle at first, 
was able to distribute its products to the 
already existing dyestuff concerns 
among which was the Schoellkopf com- 
pany at Buffalo. This status continued 
up to the outbreak of the war when a 
most radical change occurred and it was 
possible to sell all the intermediates that 
it could produce to the lately organized 
dye concerns throughout the country. 

In addition to the Benzol Products 
Co. there are certain other processes 
controlled by the Barrett, Semet-Solvay 
and General Chemical companies which 
have been taken over by the new amal- 
amation, although the latter companies 
do not give up their independent exist- 
ence. Other intermediates than those 
made at the Marcus Hook plant con- 
tinue to be produced by these companies. 
For instance, the Semet-Solvay Co. is 
me of the largest producers of picric 
cid in the country, while it also obtains 
henol from the products of its coke 
vens, which is converted into picric 
cid. 

In September the incorporation of the 
Century Colors Corporation with a capi- 

1 of $200,000 under New York laws 
as noted. This company has a work- 
g relation with the National Aniline 
Chemical Co., selling its product in 
rt, while it has taken over the sales 
d technical staff of the Cassella 
lor Co. The latter continues as the 
merican agent for the products of Leo- 
Id Gassella & Co., Frankfort, Ger- 
ny, but owing to the war has had 
thing to offer the trade from this 
irce. Its staff, however, and long con- 
ction and acquaintance with the trade 
vide another means for reaching con- 
mers of National Aniline products. 

The intimate relation of dyestuff 

inufacture to the production of ex- 

sives made it logical that E. I. du 
mt de Nemours & Co., the largest 
inufacturers of explosives in this 
untry, should investigate and experi- 
nt with the possibilities of producing 


dyestuffs. For many months it was known 
that these experiments were in progress 
in its laboratories and enormous plants 
and the announcement was inevitable 
that the company would enter the dye- 
stuff field. Even before the war, these 
investigations were in progress and since 
the outbreak of hostilities efforts have 
been redoubled to bring about a com- 
plete production of finished dyes from 
the crudes and through the _inter- 
mediates. It is the latter that have been 
the stumbling block in many cases to the 
production of complete lines of colors 
and it was the avowed purpose of the 
du Pont company not to make announce- 
ment of its readiness to enter the fin- 
ished dyestuff field until this inter- 
mediate step could be fully taken. Early 
in June the announcement was made by 
the company as follows: “Our de- 
velopment during recent years in the ex- 
plosive and in several other branches of 
the chemical industry brings us now to 
the logical result of undertaking in a 
broad and comprehensive way the manu- 
facture of synthetic dyestuffs and kin- 
dred products.” In this issue a further 
announcement is made to the effect that 
the construction of the company’s dye 
plants is progressing satisfactorily and 
on schedule time, that some of the more 
important ones will shortly come into 
commission and that others will follow. 
Headquarters of the dyestuff sales de- 
partment as well as the dyeworks of the 
company are in Wilmington, Del. In 
view of the interchangeability of explo- 
sive and dyestuff manufacture the only 
thing that has held back the prominent 
entrance of the company into the dye- 
stuff field has been the ever-increasing 
demand upon its resources for explo- 
sives, both by this Government and by 
the Allies, to whom it has shipped enor- 
mous quantities of death dealing ma- 
terial. With the increase of its plant, 
however, it is expected that sufficient 
capacity will be had to supply dye con- 
sumers in this country with important 
products and it is known that its capac- 
ity when the final announcement of its 
entrance as a factor in the selling of 
these products is made will be sufficient 
to take care of all demand. The secur- 
ing of certain patent rights of English 
concerns makes possible the wider diver- 
sity of dye products which the enormous 
capital of the corporation justifies. 

According to a compilation recently 
made the year 1917 is a record for capi- 
tal invested in drug and chemical firms. 
Of course the entire amount compre- 
hends other than dyestuff producers, but 
the development of the industry in all 
its ramifications is plain to be seen when 
it is stated that capital aggregating 
$146,160,000 has been drafted into this 
division of industrial activity. This is 
compared with $90,244,000 in 1916, $65,- 
565,000 in 1915 and $16,838,000 during 
the five months of 1914 or a grand total 
of $327,807,000 since the beginning of 
the war. 

PROGRESS OF AMERICAN DYES 

In discussing recently a new khaki 
dyestuff, which is now being offered, 
one who is intimately interested made 
some pertinent remarks on the general 
dyestuff situation and the prejudices 
which American manufacturers have to 
overcome in winning proper recognition 
for their products. 

“Some people,” said this authority, 
“believed that a fully developed Amer- 
ican dyestuff industry ought to have 
sprung up overnight. Such people not 
only failed to recognize the great tech- 
nical difticulties to be overcome, and 
laboratory problems to be solved; they 
even went so far as to set up impos- 
sible standards which, before the war, 
the German dyes were never expected to 
meet. 
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“A proper realization of this fact on 
the part of the general consumer would 
do much to clear up the dyestuff situa- 
tion. American dyestuff manufacturers 
ask only for justice and a little patience, 
and they will give their country a dye- 
stuff industry of which America may 
well feel proud. In asking for justice, 
they would remind consumers that the 
German dyestuffs were always sold 
‘without guarantee. The reason for 
this is that no color ever manufactured 
is ‘ fool proof.’ To give the desired 
result, each dyestuff must be used with 
the proper chemicals and under the 
proper conditions. If more care were 
bestowed on these points, we should 
hear far fewer complaints of the quality 
of American dyes. 

“American manufacturers have also 
asked for a little patience on the part 
of the consumer, and they will then 
ask no concessions as to the variety or 
quality of the colors offered. The list 
of American-made dyes is not only being 
daily added to, but our chemists are 
daily improving the quality of the dyes 
already marketed. 

“Take the new khaki dyestuff which 
our plant has recently worked out. The 
determination of the best combinations 
for this dyestuff for a long period en- 
gaged the attention of the chemists in 
our laboratories, and, as the result of 
their researches, we have now a product 
which we can strongly recommend, 

“ But, if they wish to attain the best 
results, users must carefully follow the 
proper dyeing formule, and see that all 
the conditions are favorable to the best 
results. Dyestuff manufacturers are 
only too glad to answer all inquiries 
regarding the proper formule and con- 
ditions under which their dyes should 
be used. They will also gladly suggest 
the best methods of meeting unusual 
conditions.” 

STANDARDIZING COLORS 

Of no little importance in the year’s 
many developments was the project of 
several manufacturers designed to form 
an association in the trade. So apparent 
was the need of an organization that 
the immediate approval of almost the en- 
tire industry was won. The associa 
tions’ proponents have practically per- 
fected the details of such a body, and 
its actual organization is expected at a 
mecting to be held in the Chemists’ Club, 
New York, on Jan. 22 and 23. Chief 
among the purposes of this association 
is the standardization of American dye 
stuff production, and of hardly less im- 
portance is the preparation of data de- 
signed to assist the U. S. Tariff Board 
in its census of the industry 

THE YEAR’S ADDITIONS 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce has since the war taken several 
censuses of dyestuff production in this 
country. Such a list was published in 
our last Annual. Since then further 
names have been added and are given: 

American Tar Products Co., 203 
South La Salle street, Chicago, IIl. 
(naphthalene—crude flakes). (Plants in 
six different cities). 

Baird & McGuire, Holbrook, Mass. 
(cresol compounds). 

Bayway Chemical Co., Bayway, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. (benzol, toluol, xylol, solvent 
naphtha; naphthalene, flake and crude; 
cresylic acid). 

C. G. Betts Co., Erie and N. P. Tracks, 
Spokane, Wash. (naphthalene, flake; 
crude benzol; carbolic oil—about 15 per 
cent phenol and cresol) 

Samuel Cabot, Inc., 141 Milk street, 
Boston, Mass. Factory: Chelsea, Mass. 
(crude benzol, toluol, pure naphthalene). 

Chatfield Manufacturing Co., Cincin- 
nait, Ohio (naphthalene—balls and crys- 
tals; carbolic acid). 
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Merck & Co., 45 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. (affiliated with The Rah 
way Coal Tar Products Co., 
N. J.) Branches: St. Louis, Mo.; 
Montreal, Canada Factory 
N. J. (benzol—pure, 90 per cent, 50 pet 
cent; toluol—pure, 90 per cent; xylol, 
cumol, solvent and heavy naphthas, car 
bolic acid). 

Nebraska Blaugas Co., Twenty-eighth 
and Boyd streets, Omaha, Neb. (amy- 
lene—part benzol) 

New Haven Gas Light Co., 80 Crown 
street, New Haven, Conn. (benzol—90 
per cent water white; commercial toluol; 
crude naphthalene). 

Pittsburgh By-Products Coke Co. (H 
Koppers Co.), Pittsburgh, Pa. Factor 
ies: Camden and Jersey City, N. J.; St. 
Paul, Minn. (benzol, toluol, naphtha- 
lene). Camden plant now in operation, 
Jersey City will be about June 1, and St. 
Paul about September 1, 1918 

Tennessee Coal, lron & Railroad Co., 
Birmingham, Ala 

Union Chemical & Refining Co., Box 
974, Johnstown, Pa. (naphthalene, 
flake). 

United Gas Light Improvement C 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rahway 


Rahway, 


INTERMEDIATES 


Acme Dye & Chemical Co., Durham 
avenue, Metuchen, N. J. (beta-naphthol ; 
contemplate the manufacture of trinitro 
phenol) 

American Color Manufacturing Co., 
98 Park Place, New York, N. Y. Fac- 
tory: Passaic, N. J. (beta-naphthol, 
Schaeffer’s Salt, nitrosodimethyl-ani- 
line). 

American Synthetic Color Co., Stam 
ford, Conn. (aniline and other inter 
mediates ). 

Atlantic Dyestuff C« 
ing, Boston, Mass Factory: Burrage, 
Mass. (dinitro-phenol, dinitrochlor-ben 
zol) 


»., 88 Ames build 


Bayway Chemical Co., Bayway, Eliza 
beth, N. J. (cresol, ortho- technical, l 
meta-para; xylenol) 

Bound Brook Chemical Corporati 


82 Beaver street, New York, N. Y. Fa 
tory: Somerville, N. J. (Just starting to 
manufacture salicylic acid) 

California Aniline & Chemical ( 
(California Ink Co.), West Berk 
Cal Branches Seattle Portland, » 
Francisco and Los Angel (p-nitrani 
line, monosulphonic acid. Pharmiaceuti 
cals bromo acid, eosine ) 

Catalytic Chemical C Third and 
Bancroft treets, West Berkel Cal 
(phthalic acid and anhydride; phenol 
phthalein; bases of all dyes of the fol 


lowing groups eosines, rhodamines 
erythrosines, galleines, rose bengales 
indigo and indigotines. Also bases of 


vanillin, saccharin, and all other de- 
rivates of the sulphonates of the benzene 
nucleus ring) 


Columbia Chemical Constructive Co., 
Fort Washington, Pa. (aniline, oil and 
salt; nitraniline, nitro- and _ dinitro- 
phenol, metol, diamidophenol sulphate, 


p-amidophenol. Pharmaceuticals: ace 
tanilid, guaiacol, phenacetin, pyroca 
techin, etc.). Will be in operation in 
April, 1917. 

General Chemical Co. 25 Broad 
street, New York, N. Y Factory Eas- 
ton, Pa. (allied with Benzol Products 
Co.) (diphenylamine, dimethyl-aniline 
and hydroquinone on a large scale; ben 
zidine, sulphanilic acid, diethyl-aniline, 
tolidine, paranitro-phenol, orthonitro- 
phenol, paramidophenol, dianisidine, and 
o-nitroanisol on a  semi-commercial 
scale—permanent processes in course of 
development). 

Hord Color Products Co., 424 East 
Market street, Sandusky, Ohio (a-naph- 
thol, benzoate of soda, benzoic acid). In 
operation. 

Jacksonville Chemical Manufacturing 
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@ Do you know a good American when you see one? 


@ This corporation is American owned, is under 
American control, is operated by American chem- 
ists, and makes American dyes from American raw 
materials. 


@ It has brought together an aggregation of produc- 
ing units under exclusively American control ade- 
quate to safeguard American consumers from the 
disastrous conditions forced upon the country at 
the inception of the War in 1914. 


Board of Directors 
Dr. William Beckers, Vice-President 
J. M. Goetchius, Vice-President General Chemical Company 
H. H. S. Handy, President Semet-Solvay Company 
William J. Matheson, Chairman of the Board 
W. N. Mcllravy, Vice-President The Barrett Company 
Eugene Meyer, Jr. 
Dr. William H. Nichols, Chairman of Board General Chemical Company 
E. L. Pierce, President Solvay Process Company 
T. M. Rianhard, Vice-President The Barrett Company 
J. F. Schoellkopf, President 
C. P. Hugo Schoellkopf, Vice-President 
Dr. J. F. Schoellkopf, Jr., Vice-President 
I. F. Stone, Vice-President 
Robert Alfred Shaw, Vice-President Century Colors Corporation 
Charles J. Thurnauer 
Henry Wigglesworth, Chairman Executive Committee 


National Aniline & Chemical Company 
Incorporated 


244 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Works 
Buffalo 
Brooklyn 


Marcus Hook 
Wappingers Falls 
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Co., Jacksonville, Fla. (dinitro-naphtha- 
lene). 

Merck & Co. (affiliated with The Rah- 
way Coal Tar Products Co. Rahway, 
N. J.), 45 Park Place, New York, N. Y 
3ranches: St. Louis, Mo.; Montreal, 
Canada (salicylic acid and salicylates, 
aniline oil, aniline hydrochloride, benzo- 
naphthol, hydroquinone, m-dinitrobenzol, 
nitrobenzol, p-nitraniline. Also pharma- 
ceuticals: acetanilid, and in course of 
development: acetphenetidin, 
and sulphocarbolates of calcium, sodium 
and zinc). 

Merrimac Chemical 
street, Boston, Mass. 
Mass. (H-acid). 

Monroe Color & Chemical Co., Quincy, 
Ill. (dinitro-benzol, m-phenylenediamine, 
benzidine and sulphate paste, H-acid). 
Increasing output soon. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 1112 
First National Bank building, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (allied to Newport Hydro 
Carbon Co.). Branch: 1605 Equitable 
building, New York, N. Y. Factory: 
Carrollville, _Wis. (a-naphthylamine, 
dinitro-naphthalene; ortho- and p-nitro- 
toluol; ortho- and p-toluidine; tolidine) 

New York Color & Chemical Co., Inc., 
212 Pearl street, New York, N. Y. Fac- 
tory: Camden, N. J. (b-naphthol, p- 
nitraniline, and anilines for lake-mak- 
ing). 

The Obex Co., Marietta, Ohio. Fac- 
tory: East Norwood, Marietta, Ohio. 
(aniline; will be making four products 
within 30 days). Operating day and 
night. 

Organic Products Corporation, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. (betanaphthyl benzoate). 

Geo. H. Segal & Co., Inc., 95 William 
street, New York, N. Y. (benzoic acid, 
benzylchloride, benzol-naphthol). 

Transatlantic Chemical Corporation, 
80 Wall street, New York, N. Y. Fac- 
tory: Linden, N. J. m-nitro-p-tolui- 
dine, mixed toluidine ; nitro- and o-nitro- 
tory: Linden, N. J. (m-nitro-p-tolui- 
dine, p-nitrotoluol, p-toluidine, tolidine). 

United Dyes Corporation, Front street, 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Branch, 6 Church 
street, New York, N. Y. (H-acid). 

Upton Bros., Bristol, Ind. (aniline). 

West Coast Chemical Co., 6961 Wood- 
lawn avenue, Seattle, Wash. (salicylic 
acid, alpha-naphthylamine). 

H. R. Ackerman Co., 65 Fulton street, 
New York, N. Y. (Concentrated Jacque 
and Geranium Lakes, Green, Yellow, 
Orange and Violet Lakes, Cerulean and 
Alkali Blue Lakes; Prussian Blues, Ni- 
grosines, Acid Black 4BX). 

Acme Dyestuff & Chemical Co., Dur- 
ham avenue, Metuchen, N. J. (Will 
manufacture acid black and other acid 
colors). 

Alliance Chemical Co., 176 Federal 
street, Boston, Mass. Factory: Hyde 
Park, Mass. (Sulphur black, fast red A, 
Direct colors: orange, yellow). 

Althouse Chemical Co., 500 Pear 
street, Reading, Pa. (Congo red 4 B, 
chrysamine G; may undertake manufac- 
ture of chrysophenine, benzo violet R, 
benzo purpurine 10 B, diamine black 
BH). 

American Color Mfg. Co., 98 Park 
Place, New York, N. Y. (Oil colors: 
Yellow, orange, mahogany, scarlet; also 
fast silk gray, acid red 4 B). 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 88 Ames build- 
ing, Boston, Mass. (Sulphur black D 
extra on a large scale; direct blue, cot- 
ton green, chrysamine). 

Beaverkill Dye Works, Cooks Falls, 
N. Y. (Alizarine yellow R, naphthol 
green B, gambinine R & Y, opal blue, 
direct blue, cloth scarlet G, orange 11, 
sulphur colors). 

Bick & Undy, 49 S. Front street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Acid colors: Orange, scar- 
let; fuchsine, Congo red, methylene blue, 
direct yellow). 

Binney & Smith Co., 81 Fulton street, 


resorcin ; 


Co., 40 
Factory : 


Central 


Woburn, 
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New York, N. Y. (Soluble black B 1—a 
substitute.for nigrosine in leather dye- 
ing). 

Block Chemical Co.., 
New York, N. Y 
orange 2 A, 
fast 


colors; 


67 Fifth avenue, 
Acid colors: 
scarlet; direct colors: blue, 
lake and 
nigrosines, water and spirit solu 
ble; para reds; induline 
and methylene indigotine, 
red, scarlet 2 R, Bismarck brown R & 
Y, methyl violet). 
Brunswick Chemical Co., Newark, N 
J. (Recently incorporated, $200,000). 
3utler Chemical Co., 


Brown, 


red, orange; chrome 
Prussian blues; 


blues; Congo 


25 Beaver street, 


New York, N. Y. Factory: Butler, N 
J. (Basic reds, greens, blues; also fuch 
sine). 


California Aniline & Chemical Co. (ot 
California Ink Co.), West Berkeley, 
Cal. (Lithol red M. M. N. P. T. red). 

Camden Chemical Co., 42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Factory: Camden, N 
J. (Acid and direct colors). 

Catalytic Chemical Co., Third & Ban- 
croft streets, West Berkeley, Cal. (Basis 
of following color groups: 
rhodamines, erythrosines, galleines, rose 
bengales, indigo, indigotines). Factory 
being steadily enlarged. 

Chemical Manufacturing Co., 46 Gold 
street, New York, N. Y. (Nigrosines) 

Chrome Color Works, Mattawan, 
N. J. 

Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co., 
3utler street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Connecticut Color Co. (A. E. Beaure 
gard), Danielson, Conn. (Bright acid 
green, for silk or wool). 

Continental Chemical Co., 418 North 
Third street, St. Louis, Mo. (Methylene 
blue, methyl violet on a small scale) 

Cosmic Aniline Works, 8 West Broad 


Eosines, 


way, New York, N. Y. (Malachite 
green). 
Drug & Dyestuff Corporation, 120 


Broadway, New York, N. Y. Factory 
Burrage, Mass.; West Nutley, N. J 
(Sulphur browns and blacks, chrysoi 
dine, chrysamine G; direct colors, green, 
blue 2 B. Developing various other 
colors). 

Dye Products & Chemical Co., Inc., 
200 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 
(Bismarck brown R & Y, and chrysoi 
dine R & Y on a large scale; naphthol 
green, fast red. Production of 
direct cotton colors contemplated). 

Eagle Color & Chemical Ca., 4 Cedar 
street, New York, N. Y. Factory: New 
ark, N. J. (Sulphur black) 

Fleming Chemical Co., Cleveland, O 
(Prussian blue Dry contem 
plated). 

Fulmer & Apeldorn, 23 South Ninth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. (Specializing on 
fuchsine. Expect to soon be able to 
supply other including An- 
thraquinone green, patent blue, soluble 
aniline, blue and green crystals, brilliant 
alizarine rubinol, etc.). 

Haack & Co., 800 Broad street, New- 
ark, N. J. (New corporation to make 
aniline colors). 

Hellenic Chemical & Color Co., Inc., 
427 West Thirteenth street, New York, 
N. Y. (Nigrosines). 

Hoffman & Kropf Chemical Co., 
Meeker & Porter avenues, Brooklyn, N. 
Y. (Sulphur black). 

Holland Aniline Co., 118 W. Kinzie 


acid 


ce ylors 


colors, 


street, Chicago; and Holland, Mich. 
(Bismarck brown, methylene _ blue, 
methyl violet, acid colors, sulphur 


colors, etc.). 

Holliday-Kemp Co., Inc., 90 William 
street, New York, N. Y. Branches: 151 
N. Front street, Philadelphia; 114 State 
street, Boston, Mass. Factory: Wood- 
side, Long Island, N. Y. (Acid, chrome 
and direct colors). 

Hord Color Products Co., 424 E. Mar- 
ket street, Sandusky, O. (J. K. Britton, 
Treas.). (Naphthol yellow S. In opera- 
tion). 





Independence Aniline & Refining Co 
Independence, Mo. (Incorporated for 
$1,000,000 to make aniline 

Independent Chemical Co., 72 Front 
street, New York, N. \ 
Bound Brook, N. J. 

International Color & 
570 Franklin street, 
(Mineral colors only) 

Iridescent Dyestuff & Chemical C 
247 Bush street, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Jacksonville Chemical Manufacturing 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla. (Sulphur colors 


colors ) 


(I actory 
(Primuline, etc.) 
Chemical C 


Detroit, Mich. 


Black, brown, tan, yellow Starting 
manufacture of sulphur green and direct 
blue) 

Louis Jaeck Co., 257 Front street, New 
York, N. Y. Factory: Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

Keystone Dyestuff & Chemical Co., 
671 Broad street, Newark, N. J. (New 
company). 

L. & R. Organic Products Co., Inc., 8 
Gold street, New York, N. Y Factory 
833 Magnolia avenue, Elizabeth, N. J 
(Specialty, nigrosine base and nigro 


sines, spirit, water, and oil soluble. Pr« 
paring to make other aniline colors, pat 
ticularly blacks and blues). 

Lansing, Mich 
Aniline Co., Inc., Hale 
fast red, etc. ) 


Lansing Chemical Co., 
Mackey W ood 
don, N. J 


(Chrvsoidine, 


Melrose Chemical Co., Essex street, 
Melrose, Mass. (Indulines Various 
blues) 

Merck & Co., 45 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. (Nigrosines, on larg 
scale). 

“Monroe Color & Chemical Co 


Quincy, Ill. (Bismarck brown Y & R; 
and direct black for cotton, on a 
scale. Will produce benzo purpurine 4 
B, benzo sky blue, 
navy blue, but it will take some time t 
compiete arrangements so production is 
assured). 


large 


a direct green and a 


Mont Color & Chemical Co. (Swift 
Chemical Co.), 90 Wall street, New 
York, N. Y. (Chrysoidine, Bismarck 


brown). 

New York Color & Chemical Co., 212 
Pearl street, New York, N. Y. (Brilliant 
lake scarlet, Bordeaux B, acid orange A, 
tartrazine, methylene blue, auramine). 

Organic Products Corporation, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y 
low, scarlet 2 R. 
Victoria blue 4 R, 

Peerless Color Co., Bound Brook, N 
J. (Primuline, and direct cotton dye 
derived from or related to it. Fast yel 
low B, union pink, etc.) 

Pennsylvania Color 


(Croceine orange, oil yel 
Contemplate making 


wool green S) 


Manufacturing 


Co., 248 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (Chrome colors; nigrosine fot 
wool). 


Perolin Co. of America, Woolworth 
building, New York. Factory: Pater 
son, N. J.; and Chicago, Ill. (Sulphur 
black). 

Philadelphia Aniline & 
Bourse building, Philadelphia, Pa 
phur black). 

Reliance Aniline & Chemical Co., 100 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Factory 
24 Vanderbilt avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Methylene blue). 

Saxe Chemical Co., 


Extract Co., 
(Sul 


99 Nassau street, 


New York, N. Y. (Methylene blue, 
,ismarck brown). 
Geo. H. Segal & Co., 95 William 


street, New York, N. Y. (Sulphur black, 
nigrosines, Bismarck brown, methyl vio- 
let). 

Simeon & Elting, 93 Nassau street, 
New York, N. Y. Factory: Irvington, 
N. J. (Yellow iakes; colors for paper). 


Standard Color Works, 55 Liberty 
street, New York, N. Y. Factory: 
Brooklyn. (Bismarck brown Y, acid 


black, ‘nigrosine crystals WS, induline 
crystals WS, Prussian blues, chrome 
yellow CP, Methyl violet, Methyl violet 
base, Chinese blue CP, etc.). 

Synthetic Products Co., Inc., 447 Olive 









ine) 

Transatlantic Chemical Corporat 
SO Wall street, New York, N. ¥ l 
vestigating with { I nu 
olors. See Intermedia 

West Coast Chen al ( 6961 

wn avenue, Seattle, V . 

ick in considerabl tit 

Westover Chemical ( 

1. (Sulphur and 
MINERA y 

Milson Dye & Cl al ¢ 2 ¢ 
tinental building, Baltimore, Md \ 
tholine ” ive tor ) 

aces pI! luced by ] n | Mil I 
( based on t { 
als 

VEGETABLE DYES N EX TRAC 
Baltic Chemical Co., 183 Duane street 


New York, N y Fa tory 
Y. (Dyewood product | 


Yonkers N 


xport i 


cialty ) 

Binney & Smith 81 Fulton street, 
New York, N. Y. Factory Kaston, P 
( Vegetable blacks) 

John H. Heald & ¢ Inc., Lynel 
uurg, Va. Branch office: East Radford 
Va. (Logwood, hematine, hypernic, fu 
tic, Osage orange, and quercitron bark 
extracts \lso tanning extracts from 
hestnut wood, chestnut bark, and hem 
lock bark) 

Hub Dyestuff & Chemical Co.. 59 
East Seventh treet, South Boston 
Mass. (Logwood steam black era 
vegetable yellows, brown etc., for 
calico printing, yarns, and warps. Sy 
cial logwood blue and special mord 
for woolen dyeing). 

john D. Lewis, 1209 Turk Head 
building, Providence, R. I. Branch of 
fice: 6 Cliff street, New York, N. ¥ 
(Various vegetable dyestuffs | X 
tracts ) 

Lower California Chemical Co ( 
W Hill Chemical Co - Lo An 
Cal Factory National City, 
(Archil extract con cudbear 
dered) Now in operation—lar 
put contemplated 

Mt. Union Tanning & Extract ( Mt 
Union, Pa. (Logwood products, fust 
juercitron ) 

Neponset Color Co., Hyde Park, B 
ton, Mass (Considerable output 
egetable dyestuffs). In operation 
1912) 

The Obex Co., Marietta, Ohi Fac 
tory kast Norwood, Marietta, Ohio 
(Logwood extract, lid d ry ] 
hematin« past solid aid crystal : chest 
nut extract, osag¢ range 
Larges production 

Taylor, White Extracting Co., Coope 
River & Pine street, Camden, N. J. (1 
tracts of hematine, logwood, fusti 
quercitron, sumac, mangrove, and myra 
bolans, in liquid, solid and crystal 
torms ) 

United Dyewood Corporatio 80 
Maiden Lane, New York, N \ (Ab 
sorbed American Dyewood Co. Several 
branche Ss). 

H. E. Young & Co., Charlottesville, 


Va. (Large capacity dyewood and tan 
ning extracts.) 

As a supplementary list the following 
names were published in November i 
addition to those already listed: 


CRUDES 


By-Products Coke Corporation, Chi 
cago, IIL (Large capital—benzol and 
other products). 

Youngstown Chemical Works, 
Youngstown, Ohio. (Phenolphthalein U. 
3S. F.). 


ARTIFICIAL DYESTUFFS 


Embree Manufacturing Co., Inc., 46 
Gold street, New York, N. Y. (Nigro- 
sines), 

Empire Chemical Co., 149 Broadway, 
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ESTABLISHED 1802 


Du Pont American Industries 


This organization of industries exemplifies a new epoch in world com- 
merce—the era of amalgamation of related industries as contrasted with 
the prior era of concentration on the development of a single industry. 
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Popular sentiment and law oppose the trust idea—the control by one 
concern of a majority of the nation’s industries in one line—but industrial 
progress demands and welcomes the idea of using the experience, capital, 
organization and facilities of a successful business to develop other indus- 
tries that are related to it either in manufacturing or selling problems. 
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Du Pont American Industries are American in origin, financing, man- 
agement and operation. No allegiance is paid to foreign capital or control. 
They are crystallized around an aggressively progressive manufacturing in- 
stitution showing an unbroken record of 116 years of constant development 
along practical lines of industrial manufacture, purchase, finance and sales; 
and which has through all of its history been a loyal supporter of American 
affairs and of the Government of the United States. The fair attitude of the 
Company toward all lines of allied business and toward the buying public 
has permitted it to establish its trade-mark, the Du Pont oval, as a positive 
guarantee of quality and service, which guarantee is now extended to all of 
its lines of endeavor. 
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The permanency of this guarantee is assured through the ample financ- 
ing of all interests; through the ability and efficiency of engineering and 
operating departments; through a purchasing department that searches the 
world for the best raw materials; and through a sales department that makes 
detailed studies of domestic and export needs, and of the most economical 
methods of filling wants. 
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The different Du Pont industries are all, in a way, separate and distinct, 
but have as common bonds the intimate interlinking of the various highly 
specialized chemical units, and administrative control. No separate unit is 
primarily dependent upon the others, and the various materials manufac- 
tured by any one unit are in no way by-products of other units, but are in all 
po specifically manufactured for the purposes for which they 
are sold. 
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The following major items will show briefly the intimate relation of all 
units of Du Pont American Industries, and the capacity, through properly 
co-ordinated plants, to take an active part in meeting foreign competition in 
times of peace, by furnishing the world with standardized American prod- 
ucts of proven worth. 
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EXPLOSIVES 


Chemistry enters most intimately into the manufacture of 
all classes of explosives, from the ordinary black powder of 
historic fame and modern use, through the dynamites, per- 
missible explosives, sporting and military powders, to the most 
delicate of fulminating detonators. Acids, nitrates, stabilizers, 
absorbents, nitrated cotton and bases are required. Industrial 
explosives of the classes enumerated are absolute essentials to 
mining and to the iron and steel industries, on which all indus- 
trial and much agricultural development depends. 


The nitration of cellulose which is the base of the manu- 
facture of modern explosives, is at the same time, when 
properly compounded with various colors and dissolved in 
much the same class of solvents, the main coating for leather 
substitutes, the demand for which is rapidly increasing. 


A similar connection exists between Pyralin and the other 
products mentioned. Here, too, the nitration of cellulose is 
the principle on which the business is built. 


Pyroxylin lacquers, enamels, split leathers, leather substitute 
solutions and a considerable variety of other compounds also 
find their origin in the nitration of cellulose and in the dis- 
solving of the material formed. In each process similar acids 
and solvents and similar processes are used as in the cases 
already mentioned. 


Another phase of the chemical industry is the manufacture 
of paints. Here, also, we have the use of practically the same 
chemicals, colors and ingredients as in other Du Pont products. 
It is in reality a highly specialized branch of the chemical 
industry. 


The bases from which most of the military high explosives 
are derived are obtained as by-products of the coking industry 
and from the same source are obtained the bases from which 
are manufactured the intermediates and finally the dyes so 
much needed today to supply practically every other industry. 
This is the reason why all these industries fit comfortably into 
the general organization as separate but closely allied units. 


This announcement is made by the DYESTUFFS SALES DEPART- 
MENT for the purpose of fixing in the minds of all, the logic of the develop- 


ment and the strength of the foundation upon whichit rests. The construction 
of our dye plants 1s progressing satisfactorily and on schedule time; some of the 


more important ones will shortly come into commission; others will follow. 
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DELAWARE 


THE DU PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES ARE:— 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Gs on BING a Gewie es a's ccncans Explosives 
Du Pont Chemical Works, N. Y., N. Y......:.... Pyroxylin, Coal Tar Chemicals 
Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Wilmington, Ba es oakrve tekst Leather Substitutes 
The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
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Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars 


Penrrioces, 166, FOR, Pacikscvin ice cs ccecs Paints, Pigments, Acids and Chemicals 
Du Pont Dye Works, Wilmington, Delaware................. Dyes and Dye Bases 
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H. A. METZ & CO., Ine. 
122 HUDSON ST. 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA NE W YORK CHARLOTTE 
MONTREAL ATLANTA 








PRODUCTS: 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing 
and Finishing Materials, 
Pharmaceuticals, etc. 


Dyestuffs 


Consolidated Color 
Colors Produced : 
Sizing and | by and Cheniical Co. 


Finishing Materials Newark, N. J. 


Central Dyestuff 
and Chemical Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


Dyestuffs 
aad —— 


Intermediates y 
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New York, N. Y. ($200,000 capital— 
magenta, primuline and developing other 
colors. Also make following inter- 
mediates; toluidine, ortho- and para- 
toluidine, aniline oil, oil of myrbane, 
etc. }. 

Linberg, J. B., 101 Beekman street, 
New York, N. Y. (Chrome, acid, direct, 
and basic colors). 

Max Marx Color & Chemical Co., 
Irvington, N. J. (Dry colors for printing 
ink trade; specialties: yellow and green 
lakes, para reds and alumina hydrate). 
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Meth-O-Lene Co., Inc, 81 Fulton 
street, New York, N. Y. (Methyl violet, 
methylene blue, etc. Plant for chrysoi- 
dine soon to be in operation 

Wallior Chemical Co., 1010 Camp 
street, New Orleans, La. (Water and 
spirit soluble browns, blues, greens, and 
reds—on contract only, in quantities or- 
dered). 


VEGETABLE COLORS 


Dale Manufacturing Co., Wapanucka, 
Oklahoma. (Osage orange for khaki). 


Chemistry, Textiles, and the War 


World Conflict Giving Chemist His 
Proper Place—Work to Be Done 
By Charles F. Goldthwait 


HERE are four great lines of in- 

dustry which are essential to the 
war; chemical manufactures, machinery, 
agriculture and textiles. The import- 
ance of each of these, if not already 
familiar, has been made so by the pop- 
ular and technical press of the last three 
years, but now that we have a far more 
vital personal interest, these matters 
should be brought still more forcibly to 
our attention. The engineering and 
scientific societies and the trade associa- 
tions of the country are all working to 
be of the utmost possible assistance, and 
in their meetings are largely confining 
themselves to war topics. 


A CHEMICAL WAR 


This is a chemical war in many less 
spectacular ways than the manufacture 
and effects of explosives and poisonous 
gases. Among the less conspicuous are 
the purely textile applications of chem- 
istry. Of these, perhaps first in im- 
portance is the bleaching of cotton for 
guncotton manufacture. This already 
runs into a tremendous tonnage and while 
it is carried out along the same general 
lines as other cotton bleaching, the re- 
quirements are very exacting and the 
product is subjected to careful control 
by chemical analysis for residual impur 
ities. Another almost equally refined 
product is absorbent cotton, bleached 
in the same kiers as guncotton, but for 
quite the opposite purpose. It, too, 
has to meet certain requirements that 
are best defined in the terms of chemi- 
cal analysis. If these requirements are 
met, the properties of the product and 
efficiency of the bleach are then beyond 
dispute. 

There are government orders for mil- 
lions of yards of gauze for surgical use, 
and other orders for immense amounts 
of cotton goods for tents, light weight 
clothing and many other purposes. As 
far as this has to be bleached, it should 
be subjected to careful analytical control 
by tests of solutions as they are being 
applied and further tests of the goods 
after each operation, to be sure that any 
residual acid, alkali or chemic is thor- 
oughly removed after doing its work and 
before it can cause any injury. Every 
yard tendered or otherwise damaged is 
not only a waste, but cuts down pro- 
duction, perhaps at the very time of 
greatest need. Such trouble can be al- 
most entirely eliminated by proper su- 
pervision and at comparatively little ex- 
pense. Similar methods are already 
followed in up-to-date bleacheries and 
the fact that such firms employ them 
should be sufficient recommendation. 


POSSIBILITIES IN DYEING 


Coming to the dyeing of khaki and 
olive drab, there are new problems for 
the chemist as well as the dyer. Min- 
eral khaki dyed from chrome and iron 
is a separate problem in every mill and 
we may almost say, on every machine. 
It can be done in a variety of ways and 
on different types of equipment. Per- 


haps a little search will reveal possibili- 
ties in discarded padders and agers that 
can be rebuilt to dye this government 
tent cloth. 

Sulphur dyes in their present stage of 
development are also full of possibilities 
for chemical reseach. New dyes, slight- 
ly faster, are always welcome and there 
is plenty of opportunity for improving 
the methods of dyeing them in the piece 
to get more uniform and level results 
as well as to reach the standard set by 
government tests. This is for the most 
part purely chemical work involving, 
first, a study of colors and their im- 
purities with the effect of the latter on 
dyed results, and, second, a study of 
additions to the dye bath, involving a 
search for materials that will retard 
oxidation, or more properly control it, 
and at the same time promote pene- 
tration and levelness. 

At the first Exposition of Chemical 
Industries in 1915, there were good ex 
hibits of American-made dyes, but no- 
body had much of anything to sell. 
Now we have vastly larger manufacto 
ries and a wide range of available colors 
to select from. To get a satisfactory 
olive drab on wool, even with all the 
German coal tar dyes available, was a 
rather formidable task if the utmost re 
quirements of the specifications were 
adhered to. Naturally with fewer 
brands on the market it is more of a 
problem. There is no good reason why 
chemical research should not, however, 
be especially directed toward the devel- 
opment and manufacture of dyes for 
these special shades. While at present 
millions of yards are being colored, the 
results are not any too satisfactory and 
an extended organized investigation 
covering all available natural and syn- 
thetic dyestuffs of reasonable fastness 
might finally yield some excellent com- 
binations. Often colors that are in- 
ferior in some one particular will show 
up well in compound shades, the de- 
ficiency being masked by other dyes in 
the formula that are fast in the par- 
ticular respect in question. 

There is still some trouble in dyeing 
blues. The amount of indigo available 
for raw wool stock is insufficient and 
the dyeing process slow. To expedite 
production it may yet be allowable to 
color some classes of goods with aliz- 
arines or other more available chrome 
blues in the piece. Meanwhile a little 
research in the laboratory with a view 
to having suitable formulas in readiness 
may be well repaid in the saving of 
time later, 

With the recent announcements of the 
reorganization of the National Aniline 
and Chemical Company and the en- 
trance of the great du Pont interests, 
the success of the American dyestuff in- 
dustry is assured beyond a doubt. Al- 
ready it is said on good authority that 
about 70 per cent. of our goods are 
dyed satisfactorily and most of them 
with our own-dyrs, the balance of less 


than one-third being colored with dyes 
not quite as suitable for the purpose 

Conditions, however, may soon war- 
rant the working of foreign patents for 
the manufacture of fast vat dyes of the 
hydron and indanthrene types, and 
some other particularly desirable pat 
ented specialties. The former are al 
ready being brought out in England. 
We should be able to work these out 
as well as the proposed manufacture of 
some synthetic drugs not now available 
and covered by German-owned patents 
These fast dyes with a few other items 
not yet attainable will give us a prac- 
tically complete range 


CHEMIST IN CONSERVATION 

The textile chemist’s task is not only 
in the direct preparation of materials 
needed in the conduct of the war. Con 
servation is more than ever the cry 
Shoddy usually presents difficulties in 
carbonizing, stripping and redyeing, all 
of which are more problems for the 
chemist and dyer. 

Conservation and food control may 
lead to restriction of the use of 
starches. Reports are already in cir- 
culation that wheat starch manufacture 
will be limited. From starches made 
from grains and other materials suit- 
able for human food, it is then only 
a short step to those of more particular 
value as cattle feed. Present prices 
of grains are not only making beef 
and dairy products high, but threaten 
a real shortage. If these considerations 
force Government action on starches it 
seems that rightfully this should apply 
first of all to the more heavily starched 
finishes where large amounts of farin- 
aceous materials are used and last to 
warp sizing where starch is more of a 
necessity. In some cases it may be pos 
sible for the present to exchange one 
form of starch for another. 

Meanwhile some chemical material, 
either natural or synthetic, cheap and 
not useful as food for man or animal, 
capable of being applied as easily as 
starch, and having its desirable prop- 
erties, may be discovered, It will re 
quire diligent search among the by- 
products and waste materials of many 
industries and a study of gums and ex- 
tracts from plants or investigations into 
the possible modifications of such 
gums or extracts. It is not at all im 
possible, however, that some such ma 
terial can be developed as there are at 
present several gums on the market 
whose possibilities have no doubt not 
yet been fully exploited. (Obviously 
this does not refer to British gum, or 
other so-called gums sold for sizing 
which really consist only of modified 
starches.) Such an extended research 
would no doubt be beyond the ability 
of any one mill to undertake, but if once 
entered upon by anyone sufficiently in- 
terested and carried to a conclusion, 
the results might be of very great value. 


TESTING MATERIALS 

It is also quite legitimate to keep 
one’s own interests in mind and a line 
of work that every mill can undertake 
either in its own or an outside labora- 
tory is the examination by analysis of 
its supplies. The high prices now pre- 
vailing are a temptation to adulterations 
of even the common articles such as 
acids and alkalies, formerly too cheap 
to be profitably manipulated. If on ac- 
count of the present scarcity of heavy 
chemicals it is found best not to make 
serious complaints it is worth some- 
thing to know what dealers have taken 
advantage of their customers and later 
to treat them accordingly. 

There is also more chance for work 
in connection with the dyestuff supply. 
Some colors, like sulphur black and 
methyl violets, are on the market in 
various strengths from--a—variety of 
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makers In these cases coinpetitive 
money value tests should be made and 
may prove far more fruitful than the 
hair-splitting tests that were often run 
during the lively competition just 
fore the war, when often only a cent 
ry two per pound was at stake 

Che numerous new colors continually 
appearing require to be teste« aretully 
for strength, working properties and 
fastness, particularly as many of them 
are claimed to embos improve! 
over the colors first put on the market 
by our dye firms t atisfy the recent 
stringency As a specific case, W 
reds of the nature of Benzo-purpurine 
or Delta-purpurine are now appearing 
t replace Congo red, with better shades 
and properties 

[In conclusion, it is only fair t gain 
recall what the chemists have done in 
the past three years in the textile field 
Che debt is most conveniently measured 
in terms of dyestuff factories Phe 


number has grown from five to many 
times that number of establishments 
making either dyes or the necessary in 
termediates The production is now 
fully ten times as great dnd may reach 
hfty million or more pounds as this 
year’s total [The chemist has been 
growing into his proper place in many 
industries and now at last into textiles 
where so many of the operations it 
volve the action of chemical reagents 
on impurities in the fiber or upon the 
arious fibers themselves, all of whi 
are, strictly speaking, chemical mate 
rials 


New Chemical Section Formed 





One hundred and twenty-seven chem 
ists residing in or near Wilmington have 
formed the Wilmington Section of tl 
American Chemical Society L. duPont 
was chosen presiding officer The new 
section ‘ vers Delawar« and Salem 
County, N. J \s a result of the form 
tion of this new section and the cor 
quent withdrawal 127 members fr 
the Philadelphia section, the latter | 
dropped from se ce ¢t 1 
pl ce in tl natior ty Hov é 

fty new members have already 
added within the past week or ( il 
it is expected the gap will be fill 


June 1 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


The benzol plant of the ( m la steel 
Co. at Jamestown, Pa., w damag 
fire Saturday night The loss 1 
mated at about $30,000 work i 


building will be started at once 


The Nitro Chemical ¢ New York 


has acquired a portion of the plant 
the Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Kins 
land, N. J., and is planning for th 
establishment of a works for the manu 
facture of chemicals. The company ha 


awarded contract to William J. Burke 
Lyndhurst, for the construction of th 
plant, which will give employment t 
about 500 hands for initial operations 


Need for Caution 
LAGRANGE, Ga., Jan. 7 (Special) 
“In my opinion the business outlook 
for 1918 is hardly susceptible to ordi 
nary calculations as everything must |! 
subordinate to the grim business of 
winning the war. The longer the wai 
is protracted the greater will be th 
extent to which the Government will 
absorb all essential industries. Mate- 
rials and labor and use of non-essentials 
will diminish relatively I expect a 
severe strain upon business and industry 
during the period of readjustment at 
the end of the war and consider it 
unwise for anyone to become unneces- 

sarily extended.” 
Futter E. CALLAWAY, 
Pres, American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 
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DYES FUP Pa deveie 


If the users of extracts for dyeing will insist upon their being 
supplied with the YOUNG brands they would soon learn 
the difference between the YOUNG products—and others. 


Stainless Sumac Extract “C.P.” 46 
Refined Sumac Extract P.S. 51° 
Quercitron Bark Extract “X” 
Quercitron Bark Extract R. E. 
Quercitron Bark Extract “M” 
Shrewsbury Mills Lemon Flavine 
Shrewsbury Mills Orange Flavine 
Logwood Extract “Y” 51 
Logwood Extract Solid 

LOGNITE Crystals 


We solicit your correspondence 


J. S. YOUNG & CO. 


Established 1869 


HANOVER, PA. 


Sole Selling Agents for 


THE J.S. YOUNG COMPANY, Baltimore, Md. - - - Logwood and Sumac 
J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Hanover, Pa. - - - - Quercitron and Sumac 
J.S. YOUNG & COMPANY, Shrewsbury, Pa. - - - Flavine and Quercitron 
H. E. YOUNG & COMPANY, Inc., Charlottesville, Va., Oak Bark and Tanning Extracts 
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the relation of the various industrial 
committees that had been acting both 
as Government agents or advisers and 
as representatives of their respective in- 
dustries. The only way in which this 
could be done was by calling for the 
resignation of all of the committees. 
The members of the Joint Committee 


of .Wool Manufacturers thereupon 
promptly severed this direct connec- 
tion with the Government. Julius 


Rosenwald, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Supplies, courteously expressed 
his appreciation of the service which 
the Joint Committee had rendered. 

Within a few days after the resigna- 
tion of the Joint Committee, its Chair- 
man, Nathaniel Stevens, was officially 
appointed by the Committee on Sup- 
plies in Washington to be a member 
of that body directly representing the 
wool manufacture of the country. Mr. 
Stevens accepted the nomination. Sub- 
sequently the Washington authorities 
called for the selection of a War Service 
Committee to represent the entire wool 
manufacturing industry of the United 
States, but not to be a part of the Gov- 
ernment organization. At this writing 
the new Joint Committee is in process 
of being formed. 

ACTED ONLY IN ADVISORY CAPACITY 

It should be stated that the Joint 
Committee of Wool Manufacturers as 
a whole had never acted in any other 
capacity than an advisory one; it had 
never made any purchases of materials 
or counseled the Washington authori- 
ties as to any definite contracts, the 
actual buying of military or naval fab- 
rics having been made by accredited 
agents of the Government. 

Careful records have been kept of the 
proceedings of the original Joint Com- 
mittee of Wool Manufacturers, and 
periodical reports of its activities have 
been made to Washington. The duties 
of the committee proved to be labori- 
ous and exacting beyond expectation, 
but the task was cheerfully performed, 
and the members of the committee to- 
ward the close of their labors had the 
satisfaction of hearing the public state- 
ment of Vice Chairman Eisenman that 
“From my intimate connection with the 
woolen industry for the past seven 
months, I can frankly say that I have 
not been in contact with any industry 
that has met the situation as finely and 
openly as has the woolen industry.” 


Textile School Work 
(Continued from page 112) 





woolen or animal fiber. Part of that 
fiber was identifiable as mohair, pre- 
sumably from Turkey, and for the rest 
the cloth was made of paper yarn, a 
good proportion of flax and a smaller 
percentage of cotton. If later samples 
taken during the winter fighting should 
contain more wool the inference would 
be that in order to conserve their sup- 
plies, the enemy issued a poorer fabric 
for summer than for winter. The pov- 
erty of the specimen does not prove ab- 
solute exhaustion, but points to sore 
straits, ingenuity and prudence. The 
present German scale of issue is not 
known, but probably it cannot be very 
different from four suits per man per 
year. 
THE NEED OF FARSIGHTED MEN 


Experimental research work is being 
done with an eye to the needs of after- 
the-war trade and is in part directed to 
the utilization of materials hitherto neg- 
lected by British manufacturers. The 
reason why certain merino wools have 
gone to the Continent instead of to 
Bradford is no mystery. The wool was 
suitable to Continental and unsuitable 
to British combs. There has been no 
change in Bradford combing machinery 
qualifying it to cope with the shorter 


South African and South American 
merino, and none can come suddenly. 
The chance of using soft, short and 
possibly cheaper wools upon existing 
machinery is always worth considera- 
tion, and one current experiment is in- 
tended to test the practicability of dis- 
pensing altogether with the combing 
process in producing  soft-handling 
cloths upon worsted machinery, Aus- 
tralian merino, 64s quality, of fiber 4 
inch to a half inch in length, is being 
lifted from the card to the worsted mule 
with all its noil in. The hope is that 
the short fiber will assist the exceptional 
softness that is sought, and that any 
irregularities in the yarn will be fully 
concealed by the milling and scouring 
that the cloth will get. Whether the 
market will appreciate such a fabric 
rests to be seen, but something can be 
learned from merely moderately success- 
ful experiments 

CONSIDERING COMBINATION FOR 

TRADE 


EXPORT 


The College is the mother of the 
Bradford Textile Society and the de- 
bates of this body upon trade affairs 
give some clue to trade opinion. Recent 
discussions point to a great searching 
of mind as to the possibility of combin 
ing for export trade. Arising out of the 
suggestions a combination of a limited 
number of manufacturers and merchants 
is to be formed, but it does not appear 
that all producers are ready to enter into 
direct trading with consumers, or that 
a combine of a very large part of the 
manufacturing trade is feasible. 


Textile Man’s Observations (Fish) 
(Continued from page 113) 





Bolivia where the climate is as fine as 
in our southern California, where all 
fruits, vegetables, cereals grown in the 
United States could be raised with 
minimum cultivation. The country is 
practically undiscovered, speaking from 
a commercial viewpoint. The govern- 


ment is stable, and with the improving 
of transportation facilities the popula- 






WEAVING PONCHOS 


tion is sure to increase rapidly. There 
is practically no manufacturing of any 
kind and the opportunities for trade are 
excellent, if you know how to go about 
it. 

Peru on the west coast is doing much 
already in manufacturing. They have 
several cotton mills, some of them as 
fine mills as can be found anywhere. 
They have woolen mills and machine 
shops. Their imports, however, are as 
tonishly large and important. 

Chile and Argentina are remarkable 
countries in many ways. Argentina 
has an area of 1,135,840 square miles, 
with an estimated population of over 
8,000,000. A large part of Argentina 
has a fine climate and has good agricul- 
tural and grazing lands. 


THE NEED OF FARSIGHTED MEN 


The colonization of South America, 
if we can use this expression, has al- 
ready begun; it began years ago. There 
are sections near the large cities that 
are quite densely populated, but there 
is still much fine land with good busi- 
ness opportunities for many more mil- 
lions. It will be many years before 
manufacturing in South America will 
be able to keep pace with the demands 
of its people and immense quantities of 
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A DOLIVIAN WOOLEN LOOM HAS TWO HAR 


NESSES OPERATED BY FOOT TREADLES 
REED WITH DENTS OF WOOL YARN; 
SHUTTLES THROWN BY HAND 


goods and materials will be imported 
annually. 

The lack of transportation is the 
great drawback. These vast plains are 
inhabited only by a few Indians, with 
only here and there a town or a city 
of any importance. There are few 
railroads there are so few 
people, and there are few people be 
cause there are no railroads there. The 
greatest need is public-spirited and far 
seeing men with capital will do 
for these countries what James J. Hill 
did for our great northwest. 

It is only a question of time when all 
things will come, but even under the 
present conditions the markets are im 
portant and there are opportunities tor 
trade which the business men of this 
country must not overlook. Our fa 
tories are quite busy today and this may 
be a reason for delaying, but the time 


because 


who 


| is surely coming when we will be eithe: 
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A journey through the South Ameri 
can countries 1s most interesting, espe 
cially to one who can adapt 
conditions which exist thet n th 
will find many 


forts of home and som« mforts wh 


large cities you 


we here in 


The 


Y ankee lat d 


rush of the elevated an 


elevators is lacking; in fact, all rush i 
lacking. In its place we find 1 

and easy-¢ ng met d ; just a 

tive perhaps, but n hon 

ate It is the custom, more or 1 

to put off until to-morrow what 

done to-day; it is an old country 
traditions have not been as yet enti! 
ly eliminated. We find a tendency t 
laziness in all tropical countric l 
South America is not a tropical count: 
in the strict sense of the word although 
the equator passes through Ecuador and 
northern Brazil. Along the low i 


the jungles it is 
mountain 


land plains and in 


tropical, but in the regions 


and in the south the climate is temper 
ate and even cold. 
INDIANS WOULD MAKE GOOD WORKMEN 


I do not call the Indian lazy, although 


some do. His bringing up and his gen 
eral surroundings have taught him to be« 
more or less indolent and the use of 


the coca leaf and government alcohol 
has not brightened his mentality I 
believe that with proper surroundings 
and a little training he would make a 


good workman. Outside of a few large 
cities you will find the native employ 
ing methods in his every-day life as did 
his forefathers. Unlike the people of 
this country he seems quite indifferent 
to inventions and improvements. 


TEXTILE METHODS ARE CRUDE 

Hand spinning and hand weaving ar 
universal. The spinning done o1 
a large wooden spindle, and the weay 
ing on a simple frame, rather than on a 
hand loom I saw only a very f 
frames which in any way approached 
our idea of a hand loom. These hay 
no lay, and usually no reed, the filling 
threads being beaten up into place with 
the point of a cow’s horn The weav 
ing of pattern is always done on a 
frame and no harnesses are used, the 
warp threads being manipulated, on 


by one, by hand 





1.—ALPACAS IN A PERUVIAN VILLAGE. 


—LLAMAS CARRYING TIN ORE IN AREQUIPA, 


a factor in these great South American 
markets or a cipher, forced out entire- 
ly. If we can only get a good foothold 
now when the coast is clear, we ought 
soon to establish the fact to the satis- 
faction of all parties concerned that 
the American markets are for the 
American people, and not for the Ger- 
mans or anyone else. 


2.—PACK TRAIN ON THE PERUVIAN DESERT. 3. 


PERU. 4—A PACK TRAIN IN LA PAZ 


NATIVE VEGETABLE DYES 


To within a few years all the dyes 
used were native dyes made from vege- 
table leaves or roots; or, in the case of 
one rich red color from a particular 
sand found on the Cordillera of the 
Andes. To-day in the large cities, but 
not so much back in the country, you 
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JOS. B. MILLER. 


400-407 Finance Building 


Yi 
, Y Yj 
Wikiddldsisidsahbdddhdld 


I xporter 


Caustic Soda 


76 per cent Solid or Ground. 


Soda Ash 


58 per cent Light or Dense 
and all heavy Chemicals and Dyes. 


Can submit immediate quotations C. I. F. 
any point, on unlimited quantities. 


Cable your inquiries. 


Cable Address ‘* JOBE”’ CODES gc —— 


HNN A 


Twenty-eight Years citi al 


DYES AND 
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JOS. B. MILLER 


renee HIA, PA. 


QUA | HVA 


Dealer 





Largest buyer of (surplus stock) of Chemicals 
and Dyes in America. 


Will purchase your supplies in any quantities 
of the following : 






Sopa ASH Direct BLACK . 
DENSE ASH Direct BLUE \ 
Caustic SODA Direct GREEN \ 
NITRITE SODA Direct YELLOW , 
Bi-CHROMATES Direct RED \ 
CHLORIDE LIME Direct BRowNn 
PRUSSIATE SODA VICTORIA BLUE \ 
Aqua AMMONIA METHYLENE BLUE 
SopIUM SULPHIDE Acip GREEN \ 
CHLORATE SODA Acip YELLOW 
Paris GREEN Acip Navy 
PRUSSIATE POTASH SULPHUR COLORS 











Can also supply any of the above materials 
on contract or open orders. 





Wire for quotations. 


PHONES 
Bell Spruce 5506 Keystone Main 373 
= Sao Long Distance 448 





OrPrpo-= SMO 
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Leading Distributors of 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs, 
Gums and Oils to the 
Textile Industry 
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Headquarters for 


ACID, BASIC, DIRECT SULPHUR 


and 


“CIBA”’ FAST VAT DYES 


Correspondence Invited 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 
644 Greenwich Street “t+ New York City 
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see evidences of the German aniline 
dyes. 

The Indians are very partial to bril- 
liant colors and their costumes, no mat- 
ter how old or what their condition, 
are picturesque. As you travel along 
the Andes you see here and there bits 
»f brilliancy; at times a woman or a 
girl tending a flock of alpacas, or 
llamas, or native sheep; and at times 
an Indian man or boy clothed in a pon- 
cho and in trousers having a slit in the 
back of the leg, both made of home- 
spun wool; usually the feet are bare, 
no matter how rough the going. 


A TYPICAL INDIAN CITY 


LaPaz, Bolivia, is typically an Indian 
city; there are nearly 80,000 Indian in- 
habitants, and the street scenes, espe- 
cially during market days, are most in- 
teresting. Pictures showing the In- 
dians in the streets of LaPaz ought to 
be in colors to give the full effect of 
their brilliant costumes. In spite of 
the large Indian population LaPaz is 
one of the cleanest and one of the best 
governed cities I have ever visited. 

I have spoken of the lack of trans- 
portation facilities, referring to the 
lack of highways and railroads. Trans- 
portation is universally carried on with 
llamas and mules. Large numbers of 
lamas and caravans of mules are con- 
stantly crossing the country in all di- 
rections. The cost of transportation in 
this way is amazingly cheap, but de- 
liveries are extremely slow. The 
llama, the South American “Ship of 
the Desert,” is an intelligent looking 
animal; in some respects he does not 
belie his appearance, but on the whole 
is inclined to be stupid. He will carry 
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load which suits him as to its weight 
r feel, but promptly lies down if over- 
aaded or abused. The llama _ is 
heared for his wool, which is used at 
me almost entirely. 

The great wool producer along the 
inge of the Andes in Peru and Bo- 
ia is the alpaca. This industry is 
rowing rapidly and there are many 
ry extensive alpaca ranches. The 
ufia of the Andes resembles, in a 
ay, the llama. He is extremely wild 
nd has a very beautiful fur, which 
ings high prices. 


FAULTY PACKING CRITICIZED 


To return to the question of our 
ide in South America, I may state 
at there is perhaps more fault found 
ith the indifferent manner in which 
e pack our goods destined for South 
merica than with any other shortcom- 
g. This applies not only to textile 
brics, but to almost everything else 
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CONSTRUCTION WORK IN THE ANDES, TOP.—STONE AND STEEL SMELTER, BOTTOM. 


NATIVE HOUSE ON WEST COAST 


which they import from the United 
States. There seem to be two things 
in connection with this which we do not 
understand; namely, that owing to local 
conditions and the lack of transporta- 
tion most articles are sooner or later 
transported on the backs of llamas or 
mules, or on the backs of the Indians 
themselves. Packages must be put up 
in as convenient form as possible to 
meet these exigencies. The other ques- 
tion relates to the strength of cases or 
coverings. The west coast steamers 
have side hatches and they load and 
unload from lighters; nearly always 
the steamers lie off the port and all 
freight is taken ashore in large lighters. 
The sea along this coast is seldom quiet, 
the long rollers from the Pacific: being 
almost always in evidence. The light- 
ers, which are tied alongside with 
heavy hawsers, slide up and down the 
ship’s side as the sea dictates. I saw 
all kinds of freight, including auto 
mobiles, hoisted from the ship and put 
aboard these lighters without any pro- 
tection except the remnants of what 
left New York as a perfectly satisfac- 
tory wooden case, or a covering of 
cloth or burlap. These coverings were 
without doubt sufficiently strong to go 
any distance in a freight car and to be 
carefully unloaded at the end of the 
journey, but were entirely inadequate 
for the rough handling on the west 
coast steamers as well as in the native 
lighters and during transportation on 
shore. 


QUALITY OF PACKAGE AND GOODS 
EQUALLY IMPORTANT 


As a good illustration, I saw on the 
wharves in Arica, Chile, two large car- 
goes of Portland cement in barrels. 
These cargoes came from two differ- 
ent American manufacturers. Arica is 
one of the large ports of entry. I 
asked the American Consul, who was 
with me, what brand of Portland 
cement was the most popular in that 
region, as indicated by his consular re- 
turns. His reply was that there were 
several kinds received, some of them 
in more or less large quantities, but 
that there was one particular brand re- 
ceived in shipments as large as all the 
others put together. I was surprised 
at this, for the reason that the popular 
brand mentioned was not a particu- 
larly popular brand here in the States. 





BRICK YARD IN LA PAZ 


Upon further questioning, however, I 
found the reason for this popularity. 
The barrels in which the cement was 
shipped were perfect. They were evi- 
dently made specially for this trade; 
they had extra thick heads and strong 
hoops, and not one barrel in one whole 
shipment, which was on the dock, was 
broken. In the other shipments there 
was hardly a barrel in good shape. It 
was evident that before they could 
reach destination in the interior there 
would not be much left of barrels or 
cement. 


I saw a similar illustration with a 
shipment of canned goods from the 
States. The wooden crates in which 
the cans were packed were badly broken 
and a large percentage of the cans had 
been lost or stolen. The merchant who 
imported these goods told me that he 
had had the same trouble with former 
shipments from these people and that 
he never would order from them again 
All this you may say is the fault of the 
rough handling on the west coast, and 
whereas this statement may be in a 
way true it is equally true that a little 
more care, and possibly a little higher 
cost in preparing the packages, would 
have brought the goods through with 
out damage. In many articles shipped 
to South America the quality of the 
packages is about as important as the 
quality of the articles or the materials 
themselves. 

In closing, I want to say that in my 
judgment the objections to trading in 
South America, and the difficulties con- 
nected therewith, in some respects have 
been greatly exaggerated. It may be 
that this is a further evidence of the 
German propaganda. Quién sabe? 


Perils of Labor (Kellor) 
(Continued from page 114) 








Providing machinery and making 
plans for transferring the alien enemies 
from war zones to non-war industries is 
an immediate necessity. Such alien en- 
emies should be either interned or placed 
on probation in non-war industries un- 
der the surveillance of responsible loyal 
Americans, without loss of time and 
they should be prohibited from moving 
from place to place without permission. 
They should not be thrown one yard 
outside of a 100 yard limit to drift or 
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the internal perils to industry may ex 
ceed the danger to ships and docks 

At the present time we have no bet- 
ter methods than this: The United 
States Marshal decides that an alien car 
not be employed in a certain industry 
Instead of notifying the Federal Em 


ployment Bureau of his intended evic 
tion so that the alien can be transferred 
without delay or loss of time to a non 


war industry, he is left to shift for 
himself, This is needless waste 
DIRECTION OF FEMALE LABOR 

Women are most certainly going into 
industries ill fitted to receive or protect 
them and some authority must be cen 
tered to direct such employment. When 
it is recalled how the section hands on 
railways are housed in dirty, vermin 
ridden, derailed cars and the character 
of their work is considered, one regards 
the announcement of a certain railroad 
that it is employing women section 
hands, with some alarm unless assurance 
is forthcoming that they will be better 
protected than men have been. The em 
ployment of women in certain industries 
should be by permit only after assut 
ance that their welfare and housing are 
satisfactorily provided 

The Active Service Auxiliary of the 
National Guard of New York State 
found in 1916 that the calling of guards- 
men to the border released a consider 
able amount of new labor. Out of 545 
families, 409 persons accepted positions 
Many members of the families said they 
preferred work to assistance, and with 
their husbands and brothers and fathers 
away they had time to devote to produ 
tive labor. 

The systematic use of the draft 
records by such a Priority Board on 
Labor and an appeal to these women to 
accept employment will doubtless add 
many workers to the lists. In the con 
test which is coming for labor, the bal 
ance must be pres¢ rved by some Gov 
ernment agency. We have had enough 


of studies and investigations and laws 


We ought to dk 
something and do it now and we hav 
begin with some board which is partial 
to no department or industry, to no em 
ployer or employe, which will guid 
labor that is seeking work or change 
into channels according to the priority 
of the need in proportions of skilled 
and unskilled as the situation demands 

In the matter of the draft, as a means 
of stabilizing labor, a recent experiment 
in Connecticut is of interest. A num 
ber of employes were exempted on 
ground that they were indispensable to 
the industry. One of them somewhat 
later Ied a strike but the business of 
the plant went on as usual. His ex 
emption was withdrawn and he is now 
serving in the army 

STOP ENTICEMENT OF LABOR 

What the situation demands to-day i 
that no man shall be taken or entice 
from any industry until we know two 
things—where he can be used best ac- 
cording to his ability and the need, and 
how taking him is going to affect th 
industry he leaves. This means an end 
of the competition between industries 
The English law prohibiting the solicit 
ing of employes by employers otherwise 


and recommendations. 


d 


than by notifying vacancies to the Gov 
ernment exchanges or assisted by them 
will be inevitable in some form in Amer 
ica if this war is to be long 

Certainly such a Priority Board on 
Labor in giving industries priority in 
placing men would also eventually take 
into consideration the ability of such 
industries to get and keep men, and to 
reduce causes of unrest, strikes, disorder 
and waste to a minimum. 

CO-OPERATION OF EMPLOYERS 

It is just here that the co-operation 

of employers is indispensable. No Pri- 
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our manufacturing organizations to give 
personal interest to the Americanization 
of the immigrant. 
\ DEBIT; NOT AN ASSET 

From an standpoint an 
un-Americanized immigrant 
rather than an asset to the community. 
He is a poor 


retarder 


economical 
is a debit, 


staples, he 
is a life, 
excitable, an easy prey to the unscrupu- 


consumer of 


of progressive civic 


COMPARING THE AMERICAN HOMI 
WORKER IS THE BEST ARGUMENT 
THIS TYPE OF 


AND 
WHY 


agitator, and inefficient. The 
this element is alarming. 
(heir condition may be judged by the 
fact that out of nearly 50 per cent of 
foreign-born male population of voting 
nly four in thousand 
school to learn our language and 


lous labor 


number of 


( over one 
ittend 
citizenship 
has been an increase of 142 
in the number of immigrants 
} and (the maxi- 
mum being between the ages of twenty 
and thirty-four) unable to speak Eng- 
lish, and illiteracy has also grown tre- 
That the pr f 


secure 


I age 


over 


mendously gress of an 


THE MAGIC WAND OF 
CITIZENSHIP, SHOWN AT 


A MERICANISM 
LEFT AT 


ndustry depending upon this element 
f labor will be handicapped it is almost 
needless to Say. 

In community life this element is 
plainly undesirable. Their tendency of 
herding together and their absolute dis- 
regard of and esthetic stand- 
ards make them unwelcome. They fre- 
quent slums, with their filth, disease and 
Landlords with well-built mod- 


sanitary 


Vice 


THE GREEK AT HOMIE 


NOT ALL OF THEM BECOME 
FILLED WITH THEM HERE 
OF US. AN 


ern homes 


refuse to take in this ele- 
ment, which, of course, will house in 
run-down districts and live under con- 
ditions that are pitiful and almost un- 
believable. The close observer, who 
desires absolute justice, will put the 
cause of such conditions where it be- 
On the immigrant. It is his 


longs: 


THE 


IMMIGRANT IS 


LITHUANIAN 
RIGHT, 
COU NTRY 


utter ignorance of American standards 
and of our mode of living that makes 
such social abuses possible. 

That this statement represents the 
true conditions has been proved by the 
fact that American-born workers, or 
acclimatized foreigners, live better, se- 
cure more comforts of life on the same 
earnings than the foreigner living in 
the rickety tenements without comforts, 


OLD 
THE 


COUNTRY HOME OF A LITHUANIAN 
AUTOMATIC AMERICANIZATION OF 
IMPOSSIBLE 


and hoarding his earnings for indefinite 
purposes. 

From an industrial point of view this 
element is very expensive. They in- 
crease the accidents, increase the cost 
of supervision, decrease efficiency, are 
easily influenced by unscrupulous labor 
agitators, and increase labor turn-over. 

AMERICANIZING THE IMMIGRANT 

Various civic organizations 
undertaken vigorous campaigns with 
more or less success. Boston, Fall 
River, Lowell, Detroit, Minneapolis, 
Rochester, and other cities have con- 
ducted \mericanization campaigns 


have 


IM MIGRANTS 
ELEMENT IN 


PREPARING FOR 
THI THE OLD 


HOME 


SAME 


which brought some of this element 
into the folds of citizenship, but in 
numbers far from sufficient to have a 
general influence on the present con- 
ditions. 

The Y. M. C. A. organizations have 
carried on illustrated out-of-door lec- 
tures campaigns which have reached 
200,000 foreigners. What proportion of 
this element has taken steps to secure 


THE GREEK IN AMERICA 


BOOTBLACKS OR CANDY MAKERS; OUR TEXTILE MILLS ARE 
IS A GROUP USING THEIR NOON HOUR TO BECOME ONE 
EXAMPLE WORTH WHILE COPYING 


citizenship and maintain our standards 
of living is not known, but the num- 
ber cannot be large in proportion to the 
number reached. There must be some- 
thing wrong in our methods of reach- 
ing this element, and there is urgent 
need for new, effective campaign meth- 
ods with better results. 
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Our evening school system of teach- 
ing English to foreigners is pedagogi- 
cal and impractical. As long as we 
expect an element, whose schooling in 
most cases was below our most ele- 
mentary classes, to grasp quickly the 
monotonous methods of teaching by an 
American-born teacher, without the 
slightest idea of the thought of the 
pupil, all our efforts and money spent 
for this means of Americanization will 
bring only very meager results. The 
night schools are not popular with the 
foreigner. It is only the most ambi- 
tious and the youths who take advan- 
tage of it, while the bulk shrinks from 
attendance, partially from unwillingness 
to be considered as school-children, and 
partially because of the pedagogical 
methods. 

A MODEL SCHOOL FOR ALIENS 

In the factory of D. E. Sicher & Co 
an elementary school is maintained 
under the auspices of the Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 
the workers being taught our language 
and American standards in a novel and 
very satisfactory method, and they are 
probably one of the best authorities to 
speak on this subject. Dudley Sicher 
states that night schools can reach 
but a small portion of illiterates 
because of lack of iniative and ambi 
tion on the part of the foreigner. 

In this industrial school for foreign 
girls the first lessons are purely demon- 
strative. Instead of a text book, the 
teacher gives a practical demonstration 
of American methods of cleanliness by 
combing her hair, washing her teeth, 
brushing her clothes and adjusting them 
with extreme neatness, naming at the 
same time the article or action, repeat- 
ing this method until the pupils familiar- 
ize themselves with their relation to 
each other. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Fall River has constructed text- 
books somewhat on this idea, and, 
while this method is an improvement 
over the old one, it is yet far from sat- 
isfactory. The text-books relate to the 
daily life and industrial occupation of 
the worker, but are unfortunately ar- 
ranged in the wrong conception that 
words will find a material association in 
the minds of the workers. In spite of 
such handicaps, certain individual mills 
and communities have obtained gratify- 
ing results; proof that Americanization 
of our foreign labor is not a hopeless 
proposition. With carefully standard- 
ized methods and a greater general in- 
terest this evil will be lessened even- 
tually. 

ENGLISH CLASSES FOR ALIENS 

Sidney Blumenthal & Company, Inc., 
of Shelton, Conn., employing about 1,800 
workers, found that 60 per cent. of 
their workers are aliens. To lessen this 
evil they decided in 1916 to start Eng- 
lish classes in their mill These classes 
were conducted until springtime in the 
factory lunch room by volunteer teach- 
ers. Out of these classes grew a class 
of citizenship, and forty men from this 
class took out citizenship papers. While 
this number represents only about 
five per cent. of the total number 
of the foreign element of the mill, 
nevertheless even this meagre result is 
a successful demonstration of what 
might be done if organized attempts 
were made throughout the industry. 

In October, 1916, new English classes 
were started. The company in the 
meantime employed a social service sec- 
retary, who, together with the Y. M. C. 
A. secretary, organized and conducted 
these new classes. Prior to the open- 
ing date, notices in the languages of the 
workers were posted throughout the 
mill, advising them of this opportunity. 
Now, 130 pupils are enrolled. The di- 
visions were made according to nation- 
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Circulating Dyeing Machines for Varn and Stock Rotary-Circulating Bleaching and Dyeing Machines for Hosiery 


“HURRICANE” MACHINERY 


Complete Equipments for 


(A 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, TOWELING AND YARN 


DYEING, BLEACHING, DRYING AND FINISHING 





Fruck Dryer for Varn, Tape, Braid, ete 


Our position is unique in that we can furnish tl quiy 
for the Dyeing, Bleaching, Drying, Pressing and Finishing of Hosiery oe ie rere is aes he 
Many of the largest Hosiery and Underwea inufacture Hu 


cane” machinery exclusively. 


Hi 


Ul 


Our many years of experience in the design and installatic 
plete plants is at your service. Our interest does not end with the installa 
tion of machinery, but rather begins there, because we are vitally inte 


in seeing every “ Hurricane” machine operating at its maximum efficien 


i 


Our constant endeavor is to design machine vhich will 


| 





better results at less cost 





Complete information on request For Wool; Cotton, H 
Send for Illustrated Catalogs Rags. With Patent 
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Automatic Yarn Drying and Conditioning Machine Automatic Looping and Drying Machine for Underwear, Towelling, Cloth, ete 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Main Office and Works 4 $ Boston Office 
Stokley St. above Westmoreland Philadelphia, Pa. 53 State Street 
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“Thorough Bleaching—Economically,” concisely describes the work of the 
‘“ Allen Worcester.” As experienced mill men know, the “ secret of success ”’ 
in a good Kier is the circulation system. In the ‘“ Allen Worcester ” the cir- 
culation is rapid and even, due to an improved pump, driven either by motor 
or steam. 


Another important feature—no live steam is admitted to the Kier; this keeps 
the liquor uniform in strength throughout the boil. The materials, work- 


manship and mechanical details are up to the Allen Standard—assurance 
enough to men who have had experience with Allen Kiers. 


The present is a good time to put your bleaching on an economical basis. 
Labor, fuel and chemicals are SCarce. The Allen Worcester Sdves them. 
Write us for further information. 


WORCESTER STEAM BOILER WORKS 


WM. ALLEN SONS CO., Props. 
WORCESTER MASS. 
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The special difficulties experienced in the boiling of raw 
stock have been overcome by the “‘Allen Hydraulic.” For 
with this Kier the stock 1s thoroughly bleached without mat- 
ting or felting. ‘The entire load can be removed in thirty 
minutes. If you boil raw stock, write us for the details 
about this Kier. 

We also manufacture a complete line of CAUSTIC 
MIXING TANKS, STEAM BOXES, LOGWOOD 
EXTRACTORS, etc. Full particulars concerning this 


equipment will be sent on request. 


WORCESTER STEAM BOILER WORKS 


WM. ALLEN SONS CO., Props. 


WORCESTER MASS. 
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LOOMS 


For the manufacturer 

specializing in narrow rib- = 
bons—plain ribbons and “cheap 
fancies’ —high quality rbbons — N 
fancy Jacquard ribbons—hat bands—nov- N 
elties in various silks and cottons—there is a Pw 


type of S& U Loom best suited to your needs. ~N 


The cut above illustrates a two shuttle loom used in ‘NY 
the manufacture of fancy cotton and silk tapes. It is a 
tremendous advance in loom manufacturing. High speed— 

rigid and simple construction—big production—low up-keep. 
Those are its big points. : 


Tell us what you want and we will give you information about 
Ribbon Looms and their oe that ewe be of great value to you. 
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There’s an S & U Centrifugal for every drying or extracting 
purpose. In Textile mills they are used to great advantage in 
extracting from the goods such liquids as are used in dyeing 
and bleaching. And in laundries for drying—in factories for 
reclaiming oil from brass turnings—in tanneries for removing lig- 
uid from hides and pelts. In fact there is practically an un- 
limited field for profitable extraction by centrifugal force. 

S & U “Whizzers” are built for long service strong yet simple. 

Are operated without necessity for a high priced or experi- 


enced man and with an economical use of power, whether 
driven by belt, motor or individual engine. 


As to your extracting problems—-we can solve them 
—“Because we know how. 


| “a, The _ illustration below shows a_ Textile 
“a, Extractor Type’ ‘E.””—motor driven. 
“ KASTERN At \. J. Cad N Bank Bld 
Troy, N. Y. 


WESTERN AGENT—R. R. Street & Co 11 West 
ashingt hu r( l] 





ae SRE BB. 


IN LE 


SCHAUM & UHLINGER, Inc. 


Glenwood Ave. at Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
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World Wide Facilities 


We offer you the facilities of our well established 
Agencies 1n 


France British Guiana Japan Brazil 
Spain Italy China Uraguay 
Greece Australia Mexico Argentina 
Egypt Porto Rico Ecuador Peru 
Portugal Cuba Dominican Rep. Jamaica 


In each country we are represented by houses intimately 
familiar with local market conditions. 


THIS ‘ ° ° . ° 

TRADE MARK Our export department is under the direction of practical 

PLACE NLY l : ’ ; = ; 
Pacer men with many years’ experience and thoroughly acquainted 

THE U. S. with overseas trade conditions. 
MANUFACTURES 

Proper attention is given to Packing, Marking, Routing, 
Preparation of Consular and Commercial Invoices, Cus- 

toms, Regulations, Ocean Freight Rates, Insurance, etc. 


Correspondence in any commercial language. 





QUAKER CITY 


MANUFAC} 
EXPORTERS 3:3" 


“MONSEM” 
MAIN OFFICES: 


LAND TITLE BUILDING PHILAD ' 


WAREHOUSES : 
1716 LUDLOW STREET U. S. B- 
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We Can Meet Any Demand 


In the field of: 
















Chemicals Glycerines 
Extracts Gums 


Dyestuffs Oils 


We specialize in Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
for the entire Textile trade. 


We are ready to advise and help solve all THIS 
problems—our laboratories are equipped espe- STANDS FOR 
cially for our customers’ assistance. nD SEvIC! 


We solicit your orders and inquiries which we 
assure you will receive prompt and intelligent attention. 


Perhaps some problem is puzzling you now. Write 
us about it—we will help you to solve it. 


’ | SUPPLY COMPANY 


wid enn 
4 nn, ane TERS 


WATKIN 
REFERENCES : 


piret Hath ynal Bank of Philadelphia, a, e S.A 
Corn Exchange National Bank, Rullade elphia, U. 
Na itional City Bank, New Y« rk ¢ ae Os & Be 


Anglo -South Ameri aa Bank, New York C ity, U. 8. A. 
Chamber of Commerce, Philade Iphbia, U. S. A. 
A 


oard of Trade, Philade ‘Iphia, U. 8. 
4 G. Dun & Ce By Ye i City, U. S. A 
a Bradstre et’s, Ne York City, U. S. A. 
e 


Or any other b ant in the Unite d State 
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The “Safe and Sane” Method 
of Buying Textile Papers 


508 i 


O you know the name of the manufacturer (not 

the dealer), who makes your papers? If not, 

you are not getting the same protection that you get 
when buying machines, tools and other equipment. 


Mill men using Odell Papers are protected. They 
know that they are getting the right Azad of paper 
and that they will always get the same high standard 
of quality with every re-order. The safest way for 
YOU is to ask for 


ODELL PAPERS 


and then look for the well known “ Quality-Service ” Trade Mark 
(illustrated above): it stands for years of faithful service and hon- 
est values. 


Odell Papers are made in various grades to meet every requirement 
in your mill. The following are a few of the most popular: A 
Manila, C Manila, Dello Bond, Ammonoosuc (superior quality 
wrapping paper), K Fibre, Osco Fibre, Oiled Papers and Waxed 
Papers. 

It is not your first order, in itself, that we desire, but the opportun- 
ity of demonstrating our ability to give you perfect satisfaction as 
to quality, uniformity and price. 


= 


For your convenience we have prepared samples in handy form. 
We will gladly send you a set if you write for them on your business 
stationery. With them we will send the name of the nearest dealer. 


ANTIUUINUVLNLUNUNILAAUNLLULULIOSNAAOUN SHUTOUTS 


UNVIULULNVUUAO TOLL 


UMM UUULI 


UMNO ANUNN 
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ODELL MANUF ACTURING CO. 


527 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


PULP AND PAPER MILLS—GROVETON, N. H. 
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ality. These classes lasted until Christ- 
mas. By this time a number of the 
men were able to read and understand 
a simple English book on civil govern- 
ment preparing them for citizenship. 
The experience of this organization 
bears out the truth of the argument pre- 
sented by many observers: That the 
teachers of the foreigners should be of 
their own nationality, because they can 
better understand the temperament, 
limitations and abilities of their people 
than an American-born teacher, and 
will show greater patience and sym- 
pathy. 


This management paid a bonus of 
$6 to each pupil who attended the twen- 
ty-four lessons within two months of 
time. Out of the enrollment of 120 as 
many as 41 received the bonus at the 
end of the term. The mill also con- 
ducts a shop arithmetic and blueprint 
reading class, and men who complete 
this course of apprenticeship in the 
Shelton Mills’ educational school receive 
diplomas to this effect. During the 
winter and spring of 1917 the Y. M. 
C. A. secretary assisted many workers 
in passing examinations and in securing 
citizenship papers. Seventy-six foreign- 
ers have taken advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and secured their first papers, 
while 37 men who attended the classes 
in citizenship were able to pass that ex- 
amination and become full-fledged 
Americans. 


Quoting the words of P. L. Gerety, 
assistant manager of the plant, the mill’s 
efforts were worth while: “Judging 
from what experience we have had in 
organizing our alien Americans, we 
would say the knowledge of English is 
the biggest factor. Once he has ac- 
quired a little English he feels more at 
home in America and becomes more in- 
terested in this country as his home. 
He is anxious to have a part in civic 
affairs.” 

Regarding the best methods of Amer- 
icanization, he further states: “ Again, 
we must state that the knowledge of 
the English language is the first step. 
Give the foreign-born man and woman 
this key and they will unlock many 
treasure chests for themselves. They 
will then understand the things you are 
trying to teach them. They will begin 
to feel themselves less the foreigner 
and more the American.” 


Judging from the experience of this 
organization, as well as of many others 
investigated, the Americanization cam- 
paign of foreigners will not be success- 
ful and our industries will not develop 
higher labor efficiency unless the indus- 
tries themselves take active part in the 
campaign by organizing citizenship 
classes in accordance with carefully de- 
veloped standards. 


LESSENS ACCIDENT HAZARD 


Many organizations have long real- 
zed the high accident list of the hyphen- 
ated foreigner, and the Amoskeag Man- 
ufacturing Company, of Manchester, N. 
H., has employed a novel method to 
ombat this problem. In this plant the 
verseer is required to file a certifi- 
ate, stating that he personally provided 
a suitable and safe place in which to 
work, inspected the machinery and ex- 
‘lained the company’s rules and regula- 
tions to the employes engaged in work. 
In this mill special care is taken that 
uch instructions are given to every 
ew employe in his own language. 


It is hoped that during the coming 
ear we shall see the conferences of the 
arious textile organizations discussing 
his important problem and assisting in 
he development of standardized meth- 
ids that will wipe out the hyphen in 
\merica. 






Cordage Fiber (Pape) 
(Continued from page 117) 





happy past even that was scarcely 
needed, for the Mexican “ fiber-barons ” 
made fortunes under almost any condi- 
tions. Today efficiency is necessary. It 
is well known that in normal times the 
fiber industry of German East Africa 
paid up to 60 per cent profit, and when 
demand was abnormal as much as 100 
per cent has been recorded. 

Disregarding the present artificial 
conditions, which may make a holder 
of fiber a millionaire over night, it may 
be stated that in normal times it is 
good practise to lay down a ton of fiber 
at $60 to $75, f.o.b., and to realize $125 
to $175 at the other end, less about $30 
for freight and charges 

Of course these figures are quite 
ridiculous and inadmissible today. It 
takes three and one-half to four years 
to reap the fruits of a fibre planting in 
the tropics even, and by that time we 
may be reasonably sure that the 
“World-Troubler” will have been 
given his quietus. It is a puzzle, how- 
ever, to understand how the enormous 
selling prices of cordage fibers today 
are justified. Say the initial production 
cost was double that of pre-war times, 
or $135 per ton. Even allow that the 
freight is as much to-day as was the 
whole cost of the product before the 
war, or $125, giving a total of $260. 
Where does the loose balance of $100, 
more or less, percolate to? 

FAVORABLE GROWING CONDITIONS 

There is, thirdly, an attractively 
favorable factor in fiber-growing, due 
to the fact that the sisal plant is “ just 
about one of the hardiest weeds in ex- 
istence.” It will propagate itself under 
most adverse conditions, and it is “not 
subject to any disease or ailment worth 
noting.” Drought it does not fear, be- 
cause it thrives in semi-arid regions 
where there is not much precipitation, 
but it likes an abundance of dew, which 
is as a rule invariably found in the sec- 
tions referred to. The sisal plant has a 
predilection for lime in the soil, and 
phosphates. These conditions are in- 
varibly found in the littorals of a trop- 
ical region; abundantly so in the re- 
gion we have under review. 

Plenty of room to expand is one of 
the prime considerations in such an en- 
terprise for, in the first place, the de- 
mands upon the cordage fiber trade are 
so steadily increasing from year to year 
that apprehension of over-production is 
practically eliminated and, in the second 
place, the scutching capacity of a 
modern automatic decorticator, or 
scutcher, are so great that they will ab- 
sorb the daily leaf-yield from many 
score of acres. Thus, 2% tons output 
of clean fiber per decorticator per day 
would mean the yield of 12 to 15 acres, 
and the fields are “cut-over” in divi- 
sions, periodically, yielding about 10 to 
12 leaves a cutting. 


THE PROFIT ON A SMALL INVESTMENT 


While fiber growing and exploiting 
should be undertaken only by men with 
ample resources, the finances involved 
are very reasonable compared with the 
scope and lucrativeness of the business. 
It would not be judicious to contem- 
plate the acquisition of less than 10,000 
acres say, all in one solid block if pos- 
sible. Since the average up-set price 
for freehold land of this sort is about 
$5 per acre, it would mean an initial 
expenditure of $50,000. In the first 
year it would mean a planting-up with 
sisal agave “suckers” (shoots spring- 
ing profusely from the root-rhysome of 
the parent plant to the number of 
dozens annually) of 1,000 acres. Put- 
ting down $25 as all-in cost for bring- 
ing one acre to maturity is a liberal all- 
around figure. That involves $25,000, 
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spread over three years; but, mean- 
while, subsidiary catch-crops such as 
peanuts, beans, etc., will be raised be- 
tween the rows of sisal for two years 
A possible 550 acres of peanuts will 
yield two crops per annum of 300 tons 
each or 600 tons, which means $10,000 
minimum per annum profit. It will be 
necessary to allow for equipment $25,- 
000. This will comprise two decortica 
tors or crushers at $10,000, power $3, 
500; railway, five miles, $11,500; tools, 
contingencies, depreciation, amortiza- 
tion, etc., $10,000. This gives a total 
outlay in three years of $100,000, of 
which the sum of $10,000 is returnable 
by catch-crops, etc. The allowance for 
working capital need not exceed $30,000. 

Soon after the equipment is set up 
and working there will be an initial re 
turn of 850 tons minimum from the 
1,000 acres of fiber plants, increasing to 
950 tons the second exploitation year 
and 1,100 tons the third. Allowing $35 
net profit per ton of marketable fiber, 
there will be earned $29,750 the first 
year, or close to 30 per cent on the 
money invested. 

It is demonstrated, without a nigger 
in the wood-pile, that there is a safe 25 
per cent profit in this industry from the 
first year, increasing by increments of 
5 per cent annually. It is, however, 
quite possible that good fiber prices 
will insure a much higher percentage 
from the outset. 


ADVANTAGES RECAPITULATED 


It is evident then, in summing up, 
that this fiber-growing industry has the 
following advantages: 

First.—It is not threatened by over 
production. 

Second.—It deals with a product not 
liable to periodical set-backs. 

Third.—It is sure of a steady profit 
of not less than 25 per cent minimum. 

Fourth.—It can be inaugurated with 
modest finances on a liberal scale. 

Fifth—It is interesting and carried 
on in a congenial climate. 

Sixth.—It is the means of safe-guard 
ing the operations of cordage manufac- 
turers, merchants and many important 
trades in this country. 


CORDAGE FIBER INDUSTRY NEEDS COM- 
PETITION 


The emancipation of the cordage fiber 
market from monopolistic bondage is 
one of the most vital problems con- 
fronting industry today. This “ hard- 
fiber” situation is one of the most 
flagrant cases of monoply and has 
loudly and insistently called for reme- 
dial measures for years. The curbing 
of trusts is not the real remedy at all. 
The trusts are merely the most efficient 
“live-wires” in commerce, and thrive 
on a “ laissez faire” attitude of the less 
aggressive portion of the commercial 
community. Many who condemn them 
would adopt their practices if they 
could. The Government is not the one 
to help. Just as a diffusion of con- 
ductors paralyzes the menace of light- 
ning, so a spreading of the sources of 
supply under independent ownership 
will nullify the machinations of the un- 
scrupulous. The limit of the feasibility 
of off-loading the extras on to the con- 
sumer is now well in sight for any one 
who cares to read the signs of the times 
and of the future. 


A LOGICAL DEVELOPMENT 


When we contemplate the vital issues 
concerned, it seems ridiculous to as- 
sume that energetic independent action, 
and at a price which is less than one- 
half that of a modern spinning mill, for 
instance, will balk at undertaking 
measures which are so obvious. The 
Western Hemisphere must co-operate 
in solving this problem just as nations 
on the other side of the water have 
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grouped for common interests and 1n- 
terchange A good example is the 
grouping of British, French and Portu 
guese interests to control the vegetable 
oil supply of the world in the futur 
[The most important granaries of 
world are on our side We must sex 
to it that we handle them efficiently 
down to the smallest detail or we shall 
lose their control ana their profits. 
Since the shortage of jute and hemp 
has followed the war-disturbances in 
Russia, Italy and India, it has been 


proved that “hard-fibers” may be em 
ployed successfully in bagging, burlaps 
and linoleum foundation manufacture 
This insures an immensely wider field 
for the uses of sisal, pita, aramina and 
other sorts of fibers indigenous to ou 
hemisphere and a_ consequently in- 
creased demand for the future 


Systematic Crossbreeding (Ritch) 
(Continued from page 118) 








one on the upward. These are the half- 
bred and the comeback. They are very 
similar in many respects, only the come- 
back has a slightly finer fleece and a lit 
tle more of the Merino character in cer- 
tain details. If breeders have any ewes 
of this description they can hold their 
flock at this stage by using a Corriedale 
ram. This is the only ram that will keep 
their wool and mutton close to halfbred 
year after year. The regular use of 
Corriedale rams for halfbred and 
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FINE COMEBACK 


“ GRAPHIC CHART SHOWING CHANGES 
AND RESULTS OF CROSSBREEDING 


comeback ewes by western flock own- 
ers cannot be too highly recommended, 
because it would result in producing a 
large quantity of super 56s combing, a 
very useful and profitable wool both to 
growers and manufacturers. 


THE MOST STABLE CROSSBRED WOOL 

After giving a detailed description of 
systematic crossbreeding, it is also nec- 
essary to describe the general character 
of the wool at each stage indicated on 
the chart. Turn again to the starting 
point with the Longwoo! ram and the 
Merino ewe; the fleece of the half- 
bred offspring of this cross is a well 
assimilated blend of the chief character- 
istics of the fleeces of the dam and sire. 
It happens to be the most useful and 
profitable crossbred wool on the mar- 
ket and commands a good price every 
year, as it is less subject to sudden 
fluctuations in price than either the 
coarser or the finer wools. The spin- 
ning counts of the fleece are 56s on the 
shoulders, 50s on the back and sides and 
46s on the britch. This is a true half- 
bred in the wool trade, and the sheep 
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Broad St. and 
— Ave. 
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The Bestis yet Cheapest 
OILS and GREASES for all PURPOSES 


QUAKER City CHEMICAL Co. 


2738 N. Broad St.,Phila.,Pa. 
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“MADE IN PHILADELPHIA” 
The Worlds Greatest Worksho 
Some of Our Specialties 


LUSTERINE SOFTENER, ALPINE SOFTENER, CROWN SCROOP FINISH, 
YS LUSTERINE OIL,GLYCO-DEVELOPER, QUAKER BLEACHING CASO | 
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Starch— 


FFICIENCY and ECONOMY are the watch-words today. 
Modern mill men who hold to this motto are discarding 
ordinary, imperfectly refined starches and selecting those special 
types best suited for their individual conditions. 
Some desire increased weight, all need increased strength and 
better weaving qualities for the warp. 
You know the result you seek. 


We know and can provide the proper type of STARCH: 
EAGLE FINISHING 
C. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N 


BLEACHING and FINISHING PLANTS have learned 
that “any old” STARCH or DEXTRINE will not do the work. 


To secure the proper “feel”, the desired weight, the attractive 
finish, careful discrimination must be exercised in selecting 


STARCHES and DEXTRINES 


We manufacture all approved varieties. 


500 MILL 400 MILL 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 
DEXTRINES AND GUMS 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK 


Starch— 
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“CALCO” BRAND 


DYESTUFFS 


Acid Colors 


INTERMEDIATES 


Nitro Benzol, Commercial 


Scarlet 2R—Scarlet 2RX—Orange II 
Bordeaux B—Crimson Y 
Bordeaux 2BX—Tartrazine 


Chrome Colors 


Yellow—Orange—Green—Brown 


Basic Colors 
Methylene Blue—Methyl Violet 


Direct Colors 


Orange R—Maroon Red—Red 
Chrysamine—Violet R 


Lake Colors 


Lake Scarlet 2R—Lake Scarlet 2RX 
Acid Orange—Bordeaux B 
Methylene Blue—Methyl Violet 


Nitro Benzol, Redistilled 


(Oil of Myrbane) 

Aniline Oil 

Aniline Salt 

Dimethylaniline 

Dinitro Benzol 

Metaphenylenediamine 

Beta Naphthol 

Sulphanilic Acid 

Naphthionic Acid 

Nitro Xylol 

Xylidine 

Paranitraniline 

Salicylic Acid 
ie addition to the above we manu- 

facture limited quantities of other 

intermediates for our own consumption. 
Also we are developing other items for 
our own use and on a large scale for 
the market. On this account we shall 
be glad to have inquiries from our cus- 
tomers for intermediates not listed 


above, and we will advise our position 
on same, 


THE CALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Branch Offices General Sales Offices Branch Plants 
Boston 


Philadelphia 44th Floor Woolworth Bldg., Bariagten, 


Cincinnati New York omerville, 


ersey City. NN I 
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itself is a halfbred according to the rules 
of crossbreeding, but it is generally 
called a “three-eighth blood” by wool 
dealers. 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THREE-QUARTER BRED 
The three-quarter bred ewe has a 
fleece possessing more of the longwool 
characteristics than the halfbred, quite 
apart from the fact that it is a little 
coarser. It has a longer staple, but less 
density so that the weight of the fleece 
runs about the same as that of the 
halfbred. It carries less yolk than the 
halfbred, but the more open nature of 
the fleece is liable to carry more dust, 
so that shrinkage is often the same. 
Lately this wool has been in strong de- 


mand, and prices fully equal to halfbred 


LINCOLN 
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bred quite as well. The spinning counts 
of this wool are 58s on the shoulders, 56s 
on the back and sides and 50s on the 
britch, but the greater portion of the 
fleece in this case runs to the finer count 
58s. Comeback is the recognized term 
for this wool in the trade, and it is also 
the best descriptive term for the grow- 
er, but it is called a “one-half blood” 
by wool dealers in domestic markets. 
The fine comeback possesses th« 
same characteristics as the ordinary 
comeback, but finer generally. The 
grease shrinkage is heavier than that of 
any of the other crossbreds, but the den- 
sity of the fleece prevents much of the 
dust getting deep into the wool. Weak 
and faulty wool over the loins is fre- 


MERINO 






FLEECE CHART, SHOWING LOCATION OF SPINNING QUALITIES 


ave often been realized. Whenever 
ie price of this wool is a trifle below 
iat of the halfbred, the difference is 
illy made up by the extra value of the 
imb. Taking one year with another the 
ree-quarter bred ewe is as profitable as 
ie halfbred. The spinning counts of 
e fleece are 50s on the shoulders, 46s 

the back and sides and 40s on the 
ritch. This wool is always classed as 
ree-quarter bred, but it is generally 
lled a “ one-quarter blood” in Boston. 


THE “ COMEBACKS ” 


lhe comeback is a little finer than the 
lfbred, and possesses more of the 
lerino character. It is also a very use- 

wool, and worth more per pound 
in halfbred when scoured, but the 
rinkage is sometimes heavier in warm 
ather, so that there is very little dif- 
rence to the grower in favor of the 
meback. French spinners often fa- 

this wool, but others like the half- 





quently found on both Merinos and 
crossbreds grazing on a range contain- 
ing sand and alkali, and the fine come- 
back is more likely to suffer from this 
drawback than other crossbreds after a 
dry, windy winter. When this wool is 
in good condition it is favored by 
French spinners, but it has suffered con- 
siderably in popularity during the past 
six years from the competition of the 
strong, robust Merino cultivated exten- 
sively in South Australia. The spin- 
ning counts of the fine comeback wool 
are generally 60s on the shoulders, 58s 
on the back and 56s on the extreme 
britch, the bulk running to 60s. This is 
sometimes called a “fine medium” in 
Boston. 


A PRIME CAUSE OF DECREASING WOOL CLIP 


The irregular crossbreds indicated by 
the dotted lines, and (?) are merely in- 
ferior qualities of the wools already de- 
scribed. They are always more erratic 


and generally lacking in density and, as 
be crossbreeding proceeds, the 
clip gradually gets lighter and the dust 
shrinkage heavier Comeback cross- 
breeding, even on regular lines, should 
be strictly limited. When overdone it 
often leads to unprofitable “ throw 
backs” of a nondescript character 
What may be called “zig-zag” cross- 
breeding is unfortunately carried on, to 
a large extent, in the range country of 
the western states, and this is account- 
able for the large quantity of inferior 
crossbred wool produced. If the sheep- 
men on the range would replenish their 
flocks by buying more pure bred Me- 
rino ewes, and fewer Meriono rams, 
their crossbred flocks would be much 
superior and far more profitable than 
they are at present. Those who do not 
feel inclined to run a few pure bred 
Merino ewes for producing profitable 
halfbreds should buy a few good half 
bred ewes every year. In either case 
they would get better results than they 
do now by using Merino rams too often 
with the mistaken idea of getting back to 
something near a halfbred or high three 
eighth blood. 

Sheepmen on the range would also 
find it easier to produce more wool of 
a halfbred character if they used more 
Remney and Leicester rams and fewer 
Cotswolds and Lincolns. When sys 
tematic crossbreeding is regularly prac 
tised, Romneys and Leicesters will be 
more extensively used, especially the 
former. Intelligent methods of wool 
production will also result in the exten- 
sive use of the Corriedale in many dis- 
tricts throughout the western states. 
Commencing with better sheep and fol 
lowing systematic methods of cross 
breeding, would result in improving the 
quality of the wool and increasing the 
average clip by two pounds per head 
This has been done in other countries, 
and it has been done recently in Wyom 
ing to a limited extent. The develop 
ment of a more robust Merino wool with 
a longer staple and lighter shrinkag« 
should also receive more attention from 


zig-zag” 


western breeders. 

The seven fleeces on this chart repre- 
sent a Lincoln and a Merino, and also 
the fleeces of their crossbred offspring 
(four generations) according to the 
average results of systematic cross- 
breeding. The seventh fleece represents 
a Corriedale for comparison. When the 
system described is carefully followed 
variations are very slight. The results 
produced by the various breeds of Long 
wooled rams are very similar, the Lei 
cester producing finer wool on the ex 
treme britch and the Cotswold coarser 
wool on the hips, while the Romney pro- 
duces denser and finer wool generally. 
This difference in the latter, however, 
is not sufficient to alter the spinning 
counts to any extent beyond decreasing 
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1e area of the finer sections of th 


The fine line just inside the edg: 
the fleeces indicate the “ skirting,” not 
the proportion usually removed from 
the fleece in the shearing shed, but the 
position in which seedy, stained and 
damaged pieces of wool are found whet 
the fleece is spread on the wool iable 
When a crossbred fleece is free from 
burrs, the amount of skirtings is inflni 
tesimal, possibly two to four ounces ac 
cording to condition. When the fleeces 
are not skirted, the stained wool injures 
the main fleece when pressed into the 
bale, and therefore depreciates its value 
in the sale room. 

The dotted lines indicate the location 
of the various sorts or qualities in each 
fleece, and the figures denote the esti- 
mated spinning counts. The spinning 
count on different sections of the fleece 
is the size of spun yarn which the wool 
is expected to produce. Of course, the 
finer wool is capable of being spun into 
a finer yarn, consequently it is more 
valuable when scoured. It should be the 
aim of every wool grower to cultivate 
the extension of the area or section of 
the fleece producing the higher spinning 
counts, because the fine wool is not only 
more valuable, but it also grows more 
densely, thus giving a greater weight of 
clean wool. Although it is an advan- 
tage to cultivate an extended area of the 
finer fibers, it is not wise to cultivate an 
unnaturally fine wool on any breed of 
sheep. Supposing the shoulder wool of 
the halfbred spun 60s and the back 50s, 
that would be an irregular fleece and, it 
would otherwise be found defective in 
some form or other. When wool is 
classed in the shearing shed, the classer 
is guided by the predominating quality 
that is, the spinning quality of the larg- 
est section, or area, of the fleece, and 
that determines the bulk average ot 
grade 

This illustration of the average spin 
ning qualities of the various fleeces was 
originally prepared for the information 
of wool growers, to enable them to real 
ize the importance of giving more at 
tention to systematic ¢ rossbreeding, with 
the object of pr ducing more wool of a 
better quality without any additional ex 
penditure Beyond that, the various 
spinning qualities in one fleece do not 
concern them, because the different sec- 
tions of each fleece are only divided in 
the mill. That process is called sorting 
or “matching,” and it should never be 
confused with classing in the shearing 
shed, which does concern the grower. 

\ careful study of the elementary 
principles of wool growing, packing and 
marketing on the most advanced meth 
ods is essential for the prosperity of the 
industry, therefore it ought to receive 
more attention from growers and man 
ufacturers 


Foreign and Domestic Wool Terms 


These#fnd Spinning Equivalents Tabulated 
Descriptive of Modern Wool Classing in West 


By W. T. Ritch, of American Wool 


N all the large up-to-date shearing 

plants in wool-growing countries 
south of the Equator, wool is carefully 
classed or “ graded” after it leaves the 
hands of the shearer. This classed wool 
is baled and branded ready for the 
auction sale so that it does not require 
to be handled again until it reaches the 
sorting room in the mill. The only 
exceptions to this rule are the flocks 
of small farmers and new settlers in 
Australasia and a few backward sheep 
raisers in South America and South 
Africa. As the same system has been 


Improvement Association 


established in various parts of the inter 
mountain states during the past three 
years, and merely adapted to suit local 
conditions, a comparison of the different 
terms and their equivalents is now pos 
sible with domestic wool. 


CLASSING CANNOT INCREASE THE NUMBER 


OF GRADES 


Classing is merely a more thorough 
and a more advanced method of grad- 
ing, therefore it does not affect sorting 
in the mill to any extent beyond making 
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Rome Soap Manufacturing Co. 


ROME, N. Y. 
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Fulling, Scouring, Potash, Special 
Finishing and Silk Soaps 


Cotton Softeners 
Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, 
Ammoniated Potash and 
Scouring Salts 
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| Established 1815 
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(RIAD OPAL & Co. 


Providence,RI. 
Boston, Mass. 
NewYork, N.Y. 
Philadelphia Pa. 
Charlotte,N.C. 


@ Importers and manufacturers of 
Specialties for Sizing, Softening, 
Weighting and Finishing Yarn, 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 
Fabrics. 

@ We are glad to furnish practical 
men to solve any problem in sizing, 
softening, finishing or weighting 
any yarn or fabric. We are con- 
stantly in touch with the _ best 
European methods of securing the 
newest finishes and have unequaled 
facilities for supplying any articles 
used in softening, weighting or 
finishing any material. 

@ Inquiries solicited and formulas 
for obtaining any finish cheerfully 
furnished. 
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Upright — Horizontal 
—Twentieth Century 
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We Also Make a Specialty of All Sizes of 


Ventilating Fans 
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P IONEERS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF MILL CRAYONS 


We were the original manufacturers of mill crayons 








LANA 








Nearly half a century ago we started manufacturing crayons for all textile mills and we have been at it ever 
since. 


During all these years the “LOWELL” has been the acknowledged leader of mill crayons. Today with the 
accumulative experience of half a century of crayon making, we are producing a better crayon than ever before. 
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For All Uses In 


Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Mills 


“LOWELL” Crayons are unequalled 


They are just soft enough to mark the finest materials without injury and yet hard enough to wear well. 


CONTAIN NO OIL OR GREASE LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING 
Fifteen Shades and White Write for Color Card and Prices 
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LOWELL CRAYON COMPANY, Lowell, Massachusetts 
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that particular operation easier in all 
cases, and slightly less expensive in a 
few cases. When this system was first 
introduced in the Western States it 
was misrepresented to such an extent 
that a few manufacturers got the im- 
pression that additional grades were 
made. The chief object of the following 
tabulated equivalents is to correct any 
wrong impressions which may still exist, 
because the creation of fresh grades 
would be as absurd as trying to make 
forty inches to the yard instead of the 
standard thirty-six. As already stated, 
the international grades have different 
terms but the number of grades are 
exactly the same, because nature cannot 
give any more and spinners would not 
tolerate more. 


WHY BRANDED DESCRIPTION IS NEEDED 

When wool is correctly classed, baled 
and branded in the shearing plant, it is 
necessary to give full information in 
the branded dgscription because the 
wool is sold in the bale and not in an 
open pile. One or two sample bales 
in each grade is opened for the buyer’s 
inspection and the contents of the rx 
mainder are guaranteed to be the same 
Now every grade contains wool shorn 
from old ewes and yearlings, therefore 
ewe wool is marked “ Ewes” and year- 
ling wool is marked “ Hoggets” in 
addition to the name of the standard 
brand. This is necessary for two rea- 
sons: First, because the tip of the staple 
of a yearling fleece (never shorn be- 
fore) has a different appearance, and 
second, because the yearling wool has 

tapered fibre in addition to being 
more elastic, therefore it can generally 
be spun to greater advantage. As old 
ewes and yearlings are always run in 
different bands to the shearing shed 
ind shorn separately no extra trouble 
r expense is caused in packing their 
wool in separate bales. 


ADVANTAGES OF SLIGHT SKIRTING 


Belly wool is shorn in one whole 
piece separate from the main fleece, 
raded and packed separately. Skirting 
n new shearing sheds in the intermoun- 
tain states is very slight because the 
wool is nearly always free from burrs, 
so that nothing but small fragments of 
tained and seedy wool requires to be 
removed. Stained wool plucked from 
the forequarters of the fleece is called 
First Pieces, and stained wool plucked 
irom the hind quarters is called Second 
All wool accidentally broken 
rom the fleece by the shearers is not 
vept up and rolled inside the fleeces, 
s is customary in old fashioned shear- 
ng pens, but carefully segregated on 
le piece pickers tables and classed 
mongst the First and Second pieces. 
Skirting in modern shearing plants in 
he Western States should not be con- 
ised with the deep skirting necessary 

burry districts in the Southern Hem- 
phere, neither should it be confused 
ith what is known as removing the 
skirts” in the sorting room in the 

ill. Before the skirted fleeces are 
lled up and placed on the wool 
isser’s table, all the loose dust is care 

lly shaken out. Over ten per cent. of 

dust shrinkage is eliminated in this 
iy over the revolving slatted rollers 
the skirting table. 

Che light in the wool rooms of these 

dern shearing plants is as near per- 

‘tion as possible, and much superior 

many of the wool warehouses in the 
ist. No unskilled laborers are em- 

yyed in the wool rooms, as the work 
performed by specially trained Uni- 

rsity students who work under the di- 
ction of the wool classer. The other 

rk in the shed is supervised by a 
mpetent manager because the flock- 

ners are never allowed to handle 

ir own wool or interfere with the 


Pieces. 











slightest detail. Full information is 
given every wool grower regarding his 
clip and also instructions for improving 
his wool in future. 


“ROUGH GRADED” WOOL IS NOT CLASSED 
WOOL, 


When the improved system of pre- 
paring wool for market was first intro- 
duced in the intermountain states all 
the wool classers were brought from 
Australia and New Zealand, but most 
of this work is now performed by east- 
ern mill sorters, who are equally satis- 
factory after one season’s practice. Un- 
fortunately misunderstandings have oc- 
curred through some flock owners 
attempting to rough grade their clips in 
old fashioned shearing plants, with 
eastern graders and untrained help, 
consequently baled wool of this descrip 
tion has been confused with the classed 
wool already described. A seal is now 
being placed on all bales of wool 
classed in the modern shearing plants 
to prevent any wrong impressions in 
future 


COMPARISON 


Boston Grades 
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It is impossible to class or grade wool 
satisfactorily in old western shearing 
pens. A new plant must be built ex- 
pressly for this work, and great care is 
necessary in training the wool room 
help. These new plants are carefully 
designed so that all unskilled labor is 
unnecessary and the saving thus effect 
ed, along with increased output and 
good organization, is sufficient to cover 
the cost of the skilled help, so that the 
new system of shearing and packing 
does not exceed the total cost of the 
old, careless method The enhanced 
value of the wool is a decided advan- 
tage to the grower, yet that advantage 
is small compared with the improve 
ment of his sheep and the quality of his 
wool after two or three seasons of the 
new system 

TABULATION OF TERMS 

The following is a copy of the tabu 
lated explanation of the various grades 
representing the domestic terms, t 
ternational, and the comparison of | 
and international terms with the worsted 
spinning counts or qualities 


h 
ne in 
> 


ston 


OF GRADES 


Description Smallest fragments of inferior wool and sweepings 

Braid Wool from Pure Cotswold or Lincoln Ewes 

Low \ Blood . . Nearly Pure Cotswold or Lincoln Supposed to be % 
Merino Blood 


% Blood 
% Blood 


Wool from Crossbred Ewes containing 4% Merino Blood 
Wool from Sheep supposed to be % Merino Blood 


% Blood, Staple... . Wool from Sheep supposed to be half Merino Blood 
(Combing. ) 

% Blood, Clothing...............Short wool from Sheep supposed to be half Merino Blood 

Fine Medium, Staple..... ‘ Long wool from pure or nearly pure Merino Sheep 


(Combing 
from pure or nearly pure Merino Sheep 
.... Superfine Combing wool from pure bred Merino Sheep 


Fine Medium, Clothing ... Short wool 
Fine Staple 


length.) 


(Occasional, ) 


Bucks, Fine Wool from 


Merino Rams 


Bucks, Braid . Wool from Lincoln or Cotswold Rams 
Black scone esseeeeeeese WOOl Of any grade from Black Sheep 
‘Tags Sutnwes Every kind of broken pieces and Tags swept from the 
floor. 
Locks Smallest fragments of inferior wool and sweepings 
Note Belly wool in old-fashioned sheds is shorn attached to the fleece and remains 
so until separated by the mill sorter “Fine Staple ’’—only a limited quantity is found in 


Territory Wools, frequently not sufficient for < 
idly decreasing owing to improved breeding and 


separate grade Half Blood Clothing is rap- 


also to improved combing machinery 


WOOL CLASS INE 


Explanation of International Standard Terms 


Class. rescriptior 

% Bred, Strong (Occasional) Wool from Crossbred Sheep shoring over % Coarse Lit 
ecoln characters Bulk 44 

% Bred Wool from Sheep 4% Lincoln and 4 Merino, average char 
acter 46s to 50s 

Halfbred ’ Wool from Sheep ™% Lincoln and % Merino 6s 

Comeback . Wool from Sheep being offspring of % Bred Ewe and 
Merino Ram Bulk 58s 

Merino, Combing Merino wool of combing length, quality and strength 
Average 66s 

Merino, Clothing Short Merino wool of true clothing quality 66s 

tams, Merino .. Wool from pure bred Merino Rams of sound Combing 
length and quality 60s up 

Pe CED, one 0s b.0cukesseeue Wool from Longwooled Rams, the name of the breed 
being branded on each bale gulk 368, 40s 

Black (Crossbred) Wool from Black Sheep, Merino or Crossbred, branded on 
bale 

Bellies (Merino or Crossbred) Belly wool, shorn whole and separate from the main 


fleece, graded and packed separately 


First Pieces (Merino or Crossbred). Small pieces of discolored, seedy or damaged wool plucked 
from forequarters of fleece and also selected pieces 
accidentally broken off by the shearer 


Secend Pieces (Crossbred) 


Small piecee of discolored, seedy or damaged wool plucked 


from hindquarters of fleece, and coarse pieces acci 


dentally 

Locks eee The smallest 
neath the 

. Dung tags and also urine stained wool picked from fleeces 


Tags, or Stained Pieces 


broken off by the shearers 


fragments of inferior wool, swept from be 
tables and the dust shaken out 


bellies and broken woo! 


Note.—Wool from pure bred longwooled 


ewes is branded with the name of the breed 


such as Lincoln, Cotswold, Romney, etc. Ewes and yearlings are shorn separately and their 
wool is packed separately; bales containing the former are branded ‘‘ Ewes” and the latter 


“ Hoggetts."”’ 


Two qualities are sometimes made in a few of the better grades in lare clips, but 
never in small clips. These two qualities are either marked AA and A or First and Second 
This method usually enables the clip to command a higher average price, and it always 
reveals breeding results to the grower, therefore it helps him to improve his flock every year 

Full information in branding does not increase the number of grades, but it conveys 


important information to both the grower and 
the mill sorter easier and more accurate A 


manufacturer, besides making the work of 


careful segregation of the broken wool pre- 


vents waste, commands the confidence of the buyer, and enhances the value of the clip. 


EXPLANATION 
(Equivalents) 
International Terms. 


Spinning Counts. 





1F WOOL TERMS 


Boston Terms. 


RU SPeseRBGds bccee sed tinned bexenededvuses 36s to Braid. 

Strong % Bred (Occasional)........... 40s to Low % Blood. 

% Bred db 0h MbO) 06-6 RRR OMS Se SOMES 46s to & »-% Blood, 

ee ee ee ee eee eee 50s to ..% Blood. 

RN re tence . ce ertaivne wee BCR onan a 58s to -% Blood, Staple. 

COS ced Seed vetuesercvrensoevesesrnssedeus 58s to % Blood, Clothing. 

es SC 3.5. ss Ga a wa wk od © ah Ae 64s to Fine and Fine Medium Staple. 
ee Ee, Oe Oe ee pe 64s to Fine and Fine Medium Clothing. 
ON reer ee 64s to .- Bucks, Fine. 

ey CeNRGED © 5 oops cadeawed 0.5 bees 36s to . «+++. Bucks, Braid. 

Back (Cremeered) «cic ccccicsceccedwes 46s to 58s8........ Black. 

Tage or Stained Pieces.............+;- 36s to 58s........ Tags (Mixed). 

BU sav Ube 4s CUE a Aa cat ab Nebce ese Keke eed bo cteene Locks. 

Bellies (Merino or Crossbred)........ eotecsteee evesee «+» (None.) 


First pieces (Merino or Crossbred). 
Second pieces (Merino or Crossbred). 


The International equivalent of “ Braid" is the name of the breed of sheep which pro- 
duced the wool. The same rule applies to all Longwooled Rams, the name of the breed being 
branded on the hale of wool, such as Lincoln, Leicester, Romney or Cotswold. There are 
exactly the same number of “ Grades” in each system of classification and branding. The 
equivalents, however, should be regarded as approximations because grading in Boston and 
Philadelphia sometimes varies a little owing to market fluctuations and changed local con- 
ditions. Foreign wool is always classed in accordance with the predominating spinning 


ceunt in each fleece. 
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Wool Prices Maintained 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 7 (Special) 
“The dominating factor in the wool 
market and in the wool textile industry 
during the current year will be th 
United States Government. Its requir« 
ments for military and naval purposes 
will undoubtedly be enormous and will 
tax the productive capacity of all mills 
adapted to making war goods. | 
requirements will undoubtedly and read 


‘ivilian 


ily absorb goods produced by mills not 
engaged on Government work Lh 
whole situation will operate to mait 

tain wools at a high level of prices 
The business of the nation is to win 
the war; to this end it is necessary t 
organize ind co-ordinate all factors to 


obtain the greatest possibk efficiency and 


economy itr production and distributior 
lo obtain this it may be necessary to 
have Government control and regu 
tio! If such is the case it is to be 
hoped such action will be under th 
advice and direction of the best pra 
tical brain of the trades affected 
order to obtain the efficient oper 





of the business organization and finan 


cial resources now in existence ry 
great need today is co-ordination, expert 
management and unselfish patriotism 
Real patriotism ignores profit and 
politics.” 
A. ( BIGELOW 
Pres. More-Sheep-More-Wool Asso- 
ci itio!r 


Conditions in Bag Trade 





Boston Ma . Jan eat j 

The outlook for 1918 in the particul: 
branch of the textile industr | 
| and my associates are engag¢ 1, wl I 
involves particularly cotton good 

oarse nature and jute goods for t 
packi ( materials, chiefly food 
foodstuff based upon t i impt 
that the war will be protracted ind 
nitely, W uld mean that at least t 
1918 undoubtedly t demand ll 
tinue active The cost of raw m 
and suppli and resulting price 
continu higl With tl nere 
shortage of lal and at t 1 tin 
demand therefore resulting from 
war it Ww difficult t I iT 
ductior n the present schedt le It is 
probable therefore that busine wil 
continue active through 
companied by continually increasing d 
ficulties and risks in manufacturit 1 


merchandising 


Weaving Machinery Flourishing 


Worcester, MaAss., Jan. 7 (Special 
The outlook for 1918 in the weaving end 
of the textile industry looks very flour- 
ishing, and makes one optimistic of the 
future, if the war is protracted indef- 
initely. The principal trouble at pres- 
ent is the transportation situation and 
the shortage of cars is increasing daily. 
The draft has affected us to a consider- 
able extent, and a great many of our 
employes have enlisted voluntarily. We 
look for a further rise in various com- 
modities to be used in the manufacture 
of weaving machinery, and the shortage 
of labor by spring time will begome 
very acute. The coal situation is very 
bad at the present time, and we do not 
see how it can be very much relieved in 
our section for some months to come. 


L. J. KNow tes, 


President, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works. 
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HE shade which represents the 
most popular color of today is 
not new in any sense of the word, but 
is an adaptation of a style that has 
been more or less popular for many 
years, particularly in men’s light over- 
coat goods. The standard heavy 
shades, black, navy blue and brown, 
readily lent themselves to mixing with 
white stock and the resultant oxford, 
cadet blue and drab are probably the 
oldest shades to be found in fabrics. 

In standardizing the color for mili- 
tary purposes, account has been taken 
of both the low visibility and freedom 
from contamination by the dust and 
dirt, which was enjoyed by the khaki 
originally used by the British troops 
on their cotton uniforms in India. The 
very name khaki has reference to its 
resemblance to the earth in color. As 

solid shade it cannot be considered 
attractive and the many difficulties in 
the way of obtaining a fast, level piece 
lye at the time of its first adoption 
have, no doubt, had much influence in 
the choice of a mixed fabric. 

The shade at present seen in the uni- 

rms of the privates is much too yel- 

w to conform to either the Govern 
ment standard or good taste. The need 
f the materials, the leniency of the 
various quartermasters, and the scar- 
city of certain dyes, is responsible for 
this departure from the proper shade of 

jor. The production of this extreme 

llow tone, which becomes still yel- 
lower during wear, causes a great loss 

the low visibility feature, which is 

character of the proper color 

While much latitude was permissible 
luring the early days of our prepar 
ing, because the dyestuff situation was 
he determining factor, there is not 

much excuse now since a number of 
\merican factories are producing dyes 

at will meet all the necessary re- 
lirements. There is a real obliga- 
ion for the manufacturers of fabrics 
for the use of the army to produce 
andard goods for several practical 
reasons. The sight of a body of troops 
ith a variety of colors in their uni- 
rms detracts from their appearance 
nd, while not a fatal defect, is not to 
commended. The difference is not 
ifficient to produce an effective camou- 
lage, while the sight of a man with 

‘ur contrasting colors in his coat, 
trousers, blouse and overcoat, and 

metimes blanket, makes the word 

iniform” somewhat of a joke. 

There is a standard shade for olive 

ib, the means of producing it from 

|-American materials now exist, any 

ll equipped for dyeing wool stock 

obtain the proper shade and fast- 
ss, even if they have only open ket- 
worked by hand. There is no rea- 

n why the production of anything so 
essential for the equipment of our 

iy should remain a monopoly for 

her dyestuff manufacturer or woolen 
mill operator. All the facts regarding 
dyeing of this important shade 
uld be public property in order to 

ilitate preduction. The small mill 

t has been running on shoddy goods 

' be able to do its bit with but little 

itional equipment if the dyer can 

necessary information, and the small 


U. 8. Conditioning and Testing Co. 





Leniency in Requirements for 





Tests Before and Since War—Ultra Violet in 
Dye Fading—Stock, Yarn and Piece Dyeing 


oy 2. W. 


dyestuff factory can make important 
contributions if an outlet is provided. 
Before the war all the American 
branches of the large German dye fac- 
tories maintained a force of demon- 


strators, who worked out the mill dye- 


house problems, apparently without 
charge. The elaborate sample cards, 
and instruction books, and_ ready- 


mixed-matched dyes did much to pre- 
vent the development of that initiative 
and reliance on the part of the dyer, 
which was a noted characteristic of the 
past generation. Under these condi- 
tions olive drab became somewhat of 
a monopoly, and under the old speci 
fications the available dyestuff was nar 
rowed down to one source of supply. 
TESTS PRIOR TO WAR 

We will 
regarding 
weight, etc., 
to the color 


the specifications 
tensile strength, 
our attention 


pass over 
stock, 
and confine 
tests. Prior to the 
there were prescribed the following 
tests, and each lot submitted was ex 
pected to stand as well as the stand 
ard sealed sample 
quartermaster. 
Soap Test—The sample is to be 
boiled for ten minutes in a _ solution 
containing 80 grains of Ivory soap in 


wal 


furnished by the 


one pint of water, then rinsed in pure 
water and dried. 

Soda Test—The sample is to be 
boiled for ten minutes in a solution con 
taining 10 grains of dry carbonate of 
soda in one pint of water, then rinsed 
and dried. 

Lactic Acid Test—The sample is to 
remain immersed in lactic acid, U.S.P 
(75 per cent.) for 24 hours, then rinsed 
free of acid and dried. 

Citric Acid Test—The sample is to 
remain immersed in a citric acid solu 
tion, which was about 10 per cent. 
strength, for 24 hours and then rinsed 
and dried. 

Light Test—The sample is to be ex- 
posed to the sun and weather for 30 
days, . 

While the wording of these speci- 
fications does not follow the original 
exactly, the substance is the same. It 
is also understood that a different sam- 
ple is used for each test and not one 
run through the whole series. 

We can readily appreciate that the 
first two tests were intended to repre- 
sent washing conditions, severe even 
for an army, in case the fulling and 
scouring in the mill had not been suffi- 
cient to remove the color or alter the 
shade. The two acid tests, however, 
are masterpieces. The citric acid was 
supposed to imitate the action of fruit 
juices in the tropics, and the lactic acid, 
it is said, represented perspiration. 
Both of these- tests converted the wool 
itself into a hard pulpy mass that re- 
quired a great amount of washing to 
restore its flexibility, and all dyes hav- 
ing a red element in their shade were 


decolorized, excepting Chrome Fast 
Reds G and R. 
All the true alizarine reds, which 


were so much faster to light and wash- 
ing, lost their color in a few hours and 
were not permissible under these tests. 


Pierce * 

Some ordinary acid reds, which had 
no fastness either to light or ordinary 
washing, would stand the two acids in 
definitely. Many reddish-toned chrome 
browns and all the chrome 
cept those mentioned, were more or less 
decolorized and caused the test to 
sume a greenish tone. In times of 
great need for the goods it was some- 
times possible to use a few substitutes 
and have the goods passed, but the re- 
quirements were adhered to as closely 
as possible by the quartermasters. 


reds, ex- 


as- 


Shortly before the war a new standard 
adopted for 


was meltons, which, it 





APPARATUS FOR DYE FADING 


vas said, was dyed with vat dyes. The 
writer, having no first-hand knowledge 
of these make no further 
comment than to state that if the war 
had not cut off the supply of dyes and 
such a high standard had been insisted 
upon, we would have been entirely 
barred from the use of American dye- 
stuffs. 

Of course, we all feel that our sol- 
diers should have the most serviceable 
goods obtainable, but when require- 
ments are introduced that make the 
goods more expensive and necessitate 
dyeing processes that give colors that 
will long outwear the fabrics them- 
selves, we naturally inquire for the rea- 
son. If the specifications bar all bid- 
ders on the contracts except a few, and 
such exclusion is not based on real 
merit, but on a technicality that in- 
volves the use of a proprietary dye 
that is not even made in this country, 
the answer to the inquiry is obvious. 

REQUIREMENTS MODIFIED 

Naturally the demand for olive drab 
goods of all descriptions, and the acute 
dye situation made it necessary to 
modify the requirements so the demand 
could be met. The two acid tests have 
been dropped and it is now possible to 
produce faster colors in the more es- 
sential requirements by allowing of the 
use of a wider range of red dyes. 
Nothing has been lost and whatever 
monopoly may have existed before 
need continue no longer. The soap test 
has also been changed slightly, but not 


goods, can 





Olive Drab 


As the sample 


materially, by the substitution of 


soap, army issue, for the Ivory soap 

The tests are easily carried out in 
small enamelled Saucepans On a gas 
stove, using pieces of. goods about 3 


inches square. In some departments th« 
shrinkage of the goods is asked for 
This test is included in the soap test 
by cutting the sample exactly 100 milli 
square, and after drying flat, 
measuring the shrinkage in both direc- 
tions of the This the 
shrinkage in without calcu- 
lation. 


metres 


goods. 


per cent 


gives 


FADING BY 


The light or exposure 
sarily a variable 
test at the best and we are 
that now there is a stronger 
in favor of the ultra violet 
some of the Government departments, 
at least, having recognized its value and 
saving of time. The opposition to ultra 
a substitute for 


ULTRA VIOLET 


test 1s 
and uncertain 
glad to se¢ 
movement 


neces 


very 


exposure, 


sun and 


violet rays as 

weather are prepared to show that 
many dyes vary in the fading b 
both methods and that no exact ratio 1s 
possible for all colors These facts. 
cannot be disputed, but the same rea 
soning applied to sun and weather 
would lead to still worse confusion 
The sun gives out with its light and 
heat a certain assortment of short rays 
in the ultra violet region of the sp 
trum, which do not pass through glass, 
cannot be reflected nor refracted, and 
which act moist producing 
xone, oxides of nitrogen and hydr« 
gen peroxid The intensity of th 
sunlight and the relative humidity, var 
ing from day to day, make an exp 
sure test a very irregular matter. W 


can never tell whether the loss 
which we call fading, 
to molecular disruption t 
rays of the sunlight as to a real bleach 
ing action or oxidation. A comp 

of a dry sample under glass would al 
give uncertain results as 

active rays are kept out by the gla 

Ultra violet rays, produced by an ef 
fective apparatus, on the other hand 
give an assortment of short that 
may differ from the assortment 
just as the light from a mercury vapor 
lamp differs from gaslight. The quality 
of the rays do not differ but ther 
is a somewhat different proportion 
Work is under way at present toward 
the charting of the short invisible rays, 
which cover quite a distance beyond th« 
last visible violet, but until we get mor¢ 
information the work of testing fast 
ness to light will be somewhat empiric 

The fact remains that the short rays 
do fade dyes, that the source of light, 
moisture and time can be exactly con 
trolled and, having exposed a 
standard, subsequent tests can be sub 
jected to exactly the same conditicns. 
soon becomes dry all 
action of the bleaching agents may be 
disregarded. Having once determined 
what is a satisfactory period of expo- 
sure this can be repeated with new sa:n- 
ples at any time. 

A description of a satisfactory form 
of apparatus will be in place here. The 
lamp proper, which is covered by the 
hood, is a tube made of transparent 
quartz, made % x 7 inches, with a 
well or depression at one end, contain- 
ing mercury and a perfect vacuum he- 


most of tne 


rays 


sun’s 


once 
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ing necessary to perfect operation 
The leading in wires and anodes are 
tungsten, but otherwise the operation is 
similar to the ordinary glass mercury 
vapor lamps used by photographers 
and others. This lamp is on a 220- 
volt circuit, but when in operation reg- 
isters about 170 V., 3% A. There is a 
great increase in the number of short 
rays at this higher voltage and while 
the ordinary lamp used by physicians 
can be viewed by the naked eye, a 
lamp of this type will cause, in one 
second, an acute inflammation of the 
eyes lasting three days. Fifteen sec- 
onds exposure of the face, with the 
eyes protected by amber glasses, caused 
a reddening of the skin to develop sev- 
eral hours later, which was identical 
with sunburn, 

The samples to be exposed are about 
18 inches below the tube and must be 
protected by metal, as the rays pene- 
trate slightly through cardboard. White 
wool is somewhat yellowed and the 
regular mixture for olive drab loses its 
mixed appearance during exposure as 
the white changes. From a number of 
tests it was computed that the exposure 
under the lamp shown had a value very 
close to eight times that of sunlight, or 
roughly one hour under the lamp 
equalled an average day’s exposure. 
However, in such tests as have been 
dered by Government departments, 
the orders have been for 48 hours’ ex- 
posure, which will fade the majority of 
dyestuffs. 

If the ultra violet exposure is to be 
made an official test, it will be neces- 
sary to standardize it more closely. All 
lamps differ in power according to the 
voltage supplied and to the automatic 
resistance in their control. As the lamps 
age, the devitrification of the quartz, 
the deposit of tungsten oxides, and the 
loss of vacuum by leakage, cause a 
lessening of the radiation. These fea- 
tures are being studied now at several 
laboratories and the results will have 
much to do with making this an offi- 
ial test. As there is a great differ- 
ence in the power of different lamps 
at the outset, and as all lose some of 
their intensity by constant use, it can 
be easily seen how much variation is 
possible in comparing the work of sev- 
eral observers. As soon as we are able 
to measure ultra violet radiation it will 
e possible to compare results made 
inder different conditions at different 
imes. Attempts to use photographic 
printing paper are of little use, because 
there are many rays that are visible and 
pass through glass which affect it as 
well as the ultra violet rays, and more- 
ver the action is very rapid and pre- 
ents an accurate measurements. The 
most promising methods are _ those 
which depend on the liberation of a 
as from a liquid contained in a quartz 
ube when exposed to the rays, but 
uch methods have not yet been worked 
ut for practical use. 


STOCK AND PIECE DYEING 


Naturally, when one sees so much of 
ne color as we now do of olive drab 
here is also a tendency to reproduce 

in all classes of goods. On one 
ind, there are the knitting yarns made 
rom all grades of stock, from worsted 
own to the lowest grades of shoddy 
nd noils, intended for ultimate use by 
ie soldiers, and on the other hand the 
ner cloths for ladies’ dress goods and 
‘rious accessories brought into being 

the military tendency of the fash- 
ns. A sharp distinction must be made 
tween the shades that are the result 

stock dyeing and mixing, and those 
hich are yarn or piece dyed in solid 
ades. For stock dyeing we require 
stness to scouring and often to full- 
’ against white and fastness to light 





generally accompanies these qualities. 
For yarn and pieces the chief require- 
ments are level dyeing, penetration, and, 
if possible, fastness to light. Fastness 
to light in easy leveling piece dyes is 
now out of the question with acid 
colors. 

We can obtain Tartrazine and the 
American equivalent of Sorbine Red, 
but in place of the Alizarine Sapphi 
rols we must use Acid Blacks or Indi- 
gotine. While Patent Blue and Fast 
Acid Violet 10B are now made, the 
supply and price puts them beyond the 
reach of this class of work. The dye- 
baths are worked with sulphuric acid 
and Glauber salt, the predominant color 
is the yellow, with a lesser quantity 
of red and only enough blue to darken 
the shade. It is not possible to give 
exact recipes at this time on account 
of the great variation in shade and 
strength of the dyes now being offered, 
but, with the experience acquired in the 
past few years, any dyer will be able 
to get the desired shade with the colors 
noted above. To get the necessary fast- 
ness to light is not possible with acid 
dyes, but we must use chrome colors, 

The supply of chrome or mordant 
dyes is farly satisfactory. There are 
many made in this country and some 
imported from France, Switzerland and 
England. The true alizarines are rare 
and most of the dyes sold under that 
name are azo dyes. This is no detri- 
ment as many of the chrome colors are 
even superior to the true alizarines in 
some respects, especially in their dye- 
ing qualities, such as leveling and pene 
tration. Many are capable of being 
dyed in three ways, viz., chrome mor- 
dant, after-chromed and chromate or 
metachrome processes. After-chrom- 
ing has never been as popular as the 
other processes because it is not so 
easy to match shades on account of the 
changes that take place after the chrome 
is applied. After-chrome colors are 
probably the best for yarns because 
the long boiling necessary to the other 
two methods is likely to cause felting 
and tangling. 

The metachrome process, patented by 
the Berlin Aniline Works, and the 
chromate process, Cassella, add bi- 
chromates with the dye and by the 
gradual increase in temperature and ad- 
dition of acid, either directly or by de- 
composition qf ammonium salts, the 
wool becomes mordanted first and the 
dye then unites with it on the fiber. 
Only such dyes as will not precipitate 
in the cool bath will dye in this way. 
The processes were considered as great 
achievements and became very popu- 
lar, but it is a well-known fact that 
over twenty years ago the essential fea- 
tures were to be found in a line of 
“one-dip alizarines” put out in paste 
form in Boston. The greatest drawback 
of one-bath chrome dyeings on pieces 
is that the free chromic acid is seldom 
reduced entirely or has exerted its full 
effect at the time the goods are re- 
moved from the bath, and when the 
piece is steamed, a further action takes 
place at the inside of the roll and a 
shading, or cloudy effects result. 

The remedy is to finish with a little 
formic acid in the bath and insure the 
reduction of the chromic acid to a green 
chromium compound. If the dye will 
stand it a small quantity of sodium bi- 
sulphite would be more effective and 
much less expensive. Many of the one- 
bath chrome dyes as well as the after- 
chrome colors will leave silk effects 
white, and practically all will leave cot- 
ton and artificial silk unstained. Both 
classes of dyes should be tested out 
separately and their working qualities 
studied as some, particularly the blues 
of the Chromatrope series, may require 
a much larger amount of chrome than 
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usual to develop the final shade, and if 
the color is not fully developed the 
fastness will suffer and further changes 
in shade may be expected during steam- 
ing or even during pressing by the 
tailor. : 


DYEINGS ON CHROME MORDANT 


Dyeings on a chrome mordant need 
a few words of comment If we are 
using a true alizarine in insoluble con- 
dition, or one made soluble by com- 
bination with bisulphites or other 
classes of dyes such as gallocyanine, 
which are often bisulphite compounds, 
we may only use a chrome mordant 
which has no oxidizing power. The 
non-oxidizing mordant is always green- 
ish-blue in color and never has a trace 
of yellow. A yellowish chrome mor- 
dant contains some chromic acid and 
will cause a loss of coloring matter by 
oxidizing it in the bath. The precipi 
tated color lake which is formed may ré¢ 
main in a fine colloidal condition and 
affix itself loosely to the fiber, giving 
later the appearance of a perfectly ex- 
hausted dyebath, but the goods will lose 
color in washing and generally crock. 

One does not need to be so particu- 
lar in using the ordinary dyes on a 
chrome mordant because most of them 
have the one-bath dyeing quality and 
will affix themselves to the wool rather 
than precipitate in the bath. To make 
the non-oxidizing mordant a strong re- 
ducing agent it is necessary to use with 
the bichromate. There is a scarcity of 
these at present and while formic, 
oxalic and tartaric acids could for- 
merly be used, we can still obtain lactic 
acid. As a large amount must be used 
to obtain complete reduction in a rea- 
sonable length of time, the expense is 
likely to be too great. We can, how- 
ever adapt the Amend process with a 
considerable saving in time and cost. 
The original process, patented over 
twenty years ago, worked the wool 
first in chromic acid (sold in crystal 
form), then in a cool bath of sodium 
bisulphite, which gave a complete reduc 
tion. We may charge the bath with 2 
to 3 per cent of bichromate of soda 
and an equal amount of sulphuric acid, 
but as the acid causes the mordant to 
take on rapidly it is well to arrange 
to add the acid slowly after the wool is 
well wetted out 

oiling causes a slight reduction at 
the expense of the wool itself but this 
also tends to cause a better penetra- 
tion into the fiber substance. After 
twenty minutes or a half hour boil- 
ing the steam may be shut off and about 
2 per cent of the commercial solution 
of sodium bisulphite slowly added so 
every part of the wool may be equally 
acted upon. The first change that takes 
place is the formation of chromium 
chromate, a yellowish brown color that 
compares with the reduction caused by 
tartar. Then in a quarter hour’s time 
add slowly enough bisulphite to com 
plete the reduction and give the desired 
greenish-blue color. The exact quan- 
tity cannot be calculated as it varies 
with conditions, but an excess does no 
harm and is removed in the rinsing that 
follows. Such a mordant is fast on the 
fiber and has no power to precipitate the 
color anywhere but on the wool. It is 
less costly than the regular methods and 
leaves the wool in softer condition. An- 
other peculiarity that is remarkable is 
that cotton specks and threads also 
take on some of the mordant and some 
of the color during dyeing, and while 
never of a full shade do not show con- 
spicuously. 

A chrome mordant less reduced may 
also be made in this manner by the use 
of less bisulphite. As the stripping 
and fixing of colors on shoddy and 
rags is generally done by chrome and 
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sulphuric acid, a final treatment with 
bisulphite will convert it into a satis- 
factory mordant for fast colors as well 
as for dyewood extracts. 

There is a fairly large selection of 
dyes for the general work of dyeing 
yarns and pieces in solid shades, what- 
ever process is used. The most adapt- 
able yellow for all the chrome processes 
is generally sold as “ alizarine yellow.” 
This name covers a number of colors, 
none of which are either alizarine or 
anthracene derivatives, the majority be- 
ing salicylic acid couplings with diazo- 
tized nitranilines or else pyrogallic 
acid condensation products. These yel 
lows may be dyed in any of the three 
chrome processes and are remarkably 
iast to all influences. As with the acid 
dyeings the yellow element is the prin 
cipal factor in the shade A red is 
needed to prevent the blue or black 
from turning the shade to a green tone. 
The main consideration for the red 
used is that it shall dye evenly, and 
this seems to be the rarest quality of 
the available reds. Cloth red may only 
be used on a chrome mordant as the 
tendency to cloud the goods is very 
great, and on a chrome bottom the 
greatest care must be observed in re- 
gard to heating or the red will take on 
rapidly in spots. Omega Chrome Red 
and the Erio Chrome Reds are very 
satisfactory products and can be dyed 
by any of the three processes. Union 
Fast Claret is another excellent red of 
universal adaptability and remarkably 
fast, but we do nct hear much of it at 
present. True Alizarine Red has again 
made its appearance, but it is not ad- 
visable to use the insoluble paste for 
shading, but the bisulphite compound, 
Alizarine Red S, would be quite suit- 
able. 

For the blue element there is a fairly 
large selection of blue-blacks and blues 
The average chrome black of the Dia- 
mond or Palatine series, now on the 
market, while essentially after-chrome 
colors will dye on a chrome mordant 
and most of them will dye by the one- 
bath process. The dyeings are not as 
fast as when after-chromed, but are 
sufficient for goods that do not have 
to stand fulling. Blues of the Sulphon 
series are also available at present. 
They are difficult to dye level when 
used as acid colors, and after-chromed, 
but give less trouble in this respect 
when dyed on a chrome mordant or by 
the one bath process. Even the acid 
black, corresponding to Naphthol Blue- 
Black can be well utilized on mordant 
or after-chrome dyeings and the fast- 
ness to light will be sufficient for most 
purposes. 

Much of the goods that are being 
dyed at present will be found to fall 
into one of the classes previously enu- 
merated, but few of them are up to 
the strict requirements of the Govern- 
ment. At present there may be a ten- 
dency to be lenient and on account of 
the instant need for the goods to pass 
much which would otherwise be re- 
jected. No one can tell when the speci- 
fications will be insisted upon more 
rigidly and it is well to consider how 
the color can be made to stand up to 
the most strict requirements. 

Before the war the fastest standard 
for 16-ounce Melton, for instance, had 
been dyed with a combination of vat 
dyes, but as these are not now obtain- 
able we will only consider the best 
means at our command at present. 


PRACTICE IN BEST MILLS 


The practice in the best mills, for 
meltons, flannels, tops for sweater, ho- 
siery, glove and other yarns and for 
blanket wools was to chrome both be- 
fore and after dyeing. A mordant of 
2 per cent. of bichromate and 1%4 per 
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Why Use Two Machines 
When One Will Do 
the Work? 


Inning” 
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PATENTED 


1 


[t is plain to all practical mill men that a 


The Elasticity of Copper 


and 


The Strength of Iron 


combine to make the 


this machine. For instance, it can be used to dye and wash, 


if preferred, it can be limited to one process—either the most efficient fitting obtainable 
oiling, dyeing, bleaching or washing. 


[his machine is by no means an experiment; every inch FOR PIPE EXPANSION 


of it was designed by practical mill men with years of 


machine that performs both operations of 
boiling and dyeing chain warps (or piece 
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goods), must be a money-saver. This is 


accomplished by our 
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Three Compartment 
Dyeing Machine 


In addition, various other combinations are possible with 


= 
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experience behind them. The tanks, squeeze rolls, drums, 


etc., are up to the highest standard of modern design and : 
Simply a corrugated copper tube, 


flanged and reinforced by iron 
Another important fact—we have facilities for building rings which distribute the strain 
machinery of is class d ore eco iCz asis < is re y j 
machinery of this class on a more economical basis than 1 evenly over all the corrugations. 


: ; 
workmanship 
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mm 


possible in the larger cities of the north. 


It may interest you to know exactly what one of these NEVER NEED PACKING. NO CHANCE FOR]LEAKS. 


machines would accomplish in your mill. You can get this 
information—definite estimates of costs, savings, etc.,—by 
sending the details to our Engineers. Write to them and Write for our Catalog No. 4 
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ask for literature. 


SALEM IRON WORKS E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 


: 75 Pitts Street, BOSTON 
315 South Liberty St. : 
y 101 Park A » NEW YORK 
Winston-Salem, N. C. aa: 
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cent. to 2 per cent of crude tartar, 
boiled for one hour, was the common 
practice. This was not a well reduced 
mordant and a certain amount of re- 
duction of the chromic acid evidently 
took place during the dyeing process. 
While chrome assistants are scarce and 
high in price, the previous remarks 
regarding the use of sodium bisul- 
phite might well be applied here. After 
the mordanting a rinsing followed and 
gave an opportunity for the wool to 
cool slightly and for the dyebath to be 
started cool in order to even- 
ness and penetration, 

The principal dye as before is Ali- 
zarine Yellow, the fastest color of the 
combination. The ideal blue or black is 
Alizarine Blue-Black, also known as 
Alizarine Black S (No. 423 in Green’s 
translation of the Schultz and Julius 
tables). In the absence of this we may 
use a chrome black of the Diamond 
Black F type, but allowance must be 
made for a slight loss of color which 
occurs during the later processes. 

There is not much choice of reds at 
present and red is the weakest point in 
the combination at all times. Before 
the war the old specifications, requiring 
a test with lactic and citric acids, might 
as well have been worded, “No red 
dyestuff can be used excepting Chrome 
Fast Red G or R,” for all other red 
or reddish brown dyes failed to pass 
this test successfully. Even true ali- 
zarine reds were rapidly decolorized, 
although they were much faster to light 
ind the washing tests. 

One of the next best reds was Dia 
mine Red F, which although a cotton 
color is also a remarkable chrome red 
It dyes very fast shades by any of the 
three processes, using chrome on wool, 
ind levels well. Omega Chrome Red 
ind the Erio Chrome Reds, while not 
giving good results in the lactic and 
itric acid tests are satisfactory as re 
gards the other tests. Alizarine Red S 
is a very practical red now that we do 
not need to consider these two tests. 
In the early days of the war when the 
lye shortage was most acute some good 
results were obtained by using Fast Red 
1 Rocceline, which is not a chrome 
color at all, but seems to become fixed 
during the dyeing process. The pro 
portioning of the various dyes used 
must be prefaced by a series of labora- 
tory tests and dyeings of sample lots, 
because the lack of standards of dye 
trength would make any working for- 
mula useless unless the identical dyes 
were obtainable. 

The dyer aims to get two shades, a 
full golden brown with a lively yellow 
)vertone and an olive green with a yel- 

yw overtone. The shades must not be 
flat but will require at least 2 per cent 

f a strong Alizarine Yellow as a basis, 

ith possibly 4% per cent of red and &% 

er cent. of black for the brown, while 
for the olive green the red is halved 
nd the black doubled. The dyebath 

s started cool and the heat gradually 

creased while the wool is well worked 
nd when the boiling point is reached 

e boiling continues for an hour. The 
ath has had no additions but the dyes, 

it some prefer to add 10 per cent of 

lauber salt, to favor evenness and 
netration of the fiber. After an 
vur’s boiling, 5 per cent of acetic acid 
added and the boiling continued ™%4 
ur longer, then a final chroming with 
per cent of bichromate of soda fol- 
ws in the same liquor. This develops 

e color to its full extent, but also 

rips the black and often produces a 

lder effect than was expected. 

As some free chrome would be left 

1 the stock, this is likely to turn green 

om its later reduction and so alter 

shade it is usual to add a little 
rmic acid to complete the reduction 


assist 








in the bath. It is likely that here also 
bisulphite of soda would be equally 
efficient. A thorough rinsing and dry- 
ing follows. The whole 
consumed about 5 hours, counting time 
of loading the kettles. 

The two shades are kept separate and 
are later mixed for spinning. A typical 
mixture about 4 parts of 
brown, 3 parts of green, 2 parts of yellow 
and 1 part of white. A small sample 
mixing is made and carded, then a pad 
is scoured and rubbed by hand in soap 
until well felted, then rinsed and dried 
The pad may be compared with the 
sample of cloth to be matched and any 
tests applied before going into the ac 
tual manufacture of a large lot. It is 
only by these precautions that success 
can be hoped for because one may have 
the proper dyes and process and yet 
find the sample pad to fail, and in 
stances have been known of the regular 
work of the mill to suddenly show d« 
fects through a slight oversight in one 
of the earlier stages 

Cotton to be used in such 
permit of the admixture of cotton must 
be dyed with sulphur colors. The vari 
ety of sulphur dyes now obtainable is 
not very great, but most of the shades 
used are only combinations of yellows, 
preferably of reddish shade, and black 


process has 


consists of 


fabrics as 





The color inclines more toward the 
olive green but as long as the cotton 
is well covered almost any tone will 


answer and allowance can be made in 
the mixing. The sulphur dyebath is 
generally a standing kettle and for each 
lot dyed sodium sulphide and soda ash 
is added. After an hour’s boiling it is 
best to throw the stock on a drain board 
and permit of an oxidation for an hour 
or two before rinsing. Rinse _ thor- 
oughly several times as there is a dan- 
ger of fires in the dryer if any sulphur 
compounds remain in the stock, par 
ticularly with low grades of cotton. 

It is realized that our 
available dyes is not what it should be, 
but we still have at our disposal enough 
of the necessary ones to furnish uni- 
forms for the troops and there is no 
doubt that the variety will be increased 
rapidly as time goes on. Any difficul- 
ties that have been experienced in the 
past or present should impress the law 
makers of our nation with the import- 
ance of the industries which use, as well 
as those which make our dyestuffs, and 
give them the advantages accorded to 
other industries so that the future of 
American dyes and dyeing will be as 
sured. 


selection of 


DEVICE FOR HASTENING 
FILTRATIONS 


By R. R. TuRNER 


Rapid filtration is largely dependent 
upon keeping the stem of the funnel 
filled with liquid; which in turn re- 
quires that the filter paper be so fit 
to the funnel as to minimize the forma- 
tion of air channels. When the funnel- 





stem does not fill spontaneously, as hap- 
pens all to frequently, the column of 
liquid may often be given a start by di- 
recting a jet of water down the side 
of the funnel under the paper, or by 
exerting a slight momentary pressure 
with the palm of the hand over the fun- 
nel. The best way, however, to coax 
a reluctant liquid column is to use a 
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combination of a No. 7 rubber stopper 
fitted with a short glass tube, with a 
Bailey crucible holder for Gooch cru- 
cibles. The latter article, also of rub- 
ber, is now found im most laboratories, 
or may be obtained at slight expense in 


the market. By holding this device 
firmly against the inside of the funnel 
above the filter, and blowing gently 
through the tube, a steady, regulated 
pressure may be applied, which will 
generally accomplish the result. The 
effect is the same as if gentle suction 
were used, without the considerable 


trouble of changing to a suction flask 


also to 
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The arrangement fits in an ordinary 


filter funnel without touching the filter, 
if the latter is not larger than the 11 
cm. size. The slight concavity of the 
lower side serves not only to avoid con- 


he filter, but 


a tight 





with the liquid on 
facilitate the 
with the 


levice has 


tact 
i 
making oO! 


contact funnel walls 


This 


’ 1 
als cen rtoun 


ful occasionally in hastening the drain- 


ige ofa filter, especially it some 


is available for obtaining a current of 
] 


air under slight pressure (¢ g com- 


pressed air supply, foot bellows, etc.) 
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Waterproofing Processes for Textile Fabrics * 


War Demands for Covering Decks, Trucks 


and Stores at Supply Stations and Bases 


By William H 


HE 


processes began in 1877 and nearly 


great growth of waterproofing 
was patented 


Later patents 


method now in usé 
between 1877 and 1888 
are largely modifications of these orig- 


every 


inal processes. 
The principal processes in successful 


use today may be divided into five 
classes: 

First: The direct application of tars, 
bitumens, oils or waxes, with or with- 
out the aid of heat 

Second: The treatment of fabrics 
with waterproof materials dissolved in 


volatile solvents 

Third: The chemical production in 
the fabrics of water-repelling metallic 

xides or salts, or of metallic so: 
the use of hot emulsions of 
melted waterproof materials to 
saturate fabrics which retain the water- 
proofing after the water in the emulsion 
is dried out. 

Fourth: The use of various natural 
rubbers, gums and vulcanized by 
sulphur compounds. 

Fifth: Waterproofing fabrics by par- 
tially dissolving the material of the cloth 
itself in chemicals which leave the par 
tially dissolved materials in the form of 
a glaze or coating on and in the un- 
changed material of the fabric. 


ips, Oo! 
watery 
easily 


oils 


PROCESSES SOMETIMES COMBINED 
Several processes are sometimes used 
combination. Each of 
these processes has its own field and its 
own merits. On the whole the most 
completely waterproof is the vulcanized 
rubber process, which leaves an imper- 
vious and continuous elastic coating at- 
tached to the surface of the fabric; but 
its high cost leaves a large field for less 
complete but still efficient processes. 

Oxidized drying oils produce the well 
known oil ducks, enamel ducks, car- 
riage cloths and oil clothing. The pro- 
cess sometimes known as oxide treat- 
ment or “cravennetting,” is very largely 
used for rainproofing clothing, light 
tents, and light fabrics generally. Plain 
or dyed paraffine goods, usually closely 
woven drills or ducks, are probably of 
greater interest, however, owing to their 
relatively low cost and wide application 
for horse covers, wagon covers, water- 
proof clothing and many general uses. 
Of late new waterproofings made with 
volatile solutions applied to specially pre- 
pared fabrics have gained great favor 
because of their softness, flexibility and 
leathery feel, and greater permanence 
than paraffine. 

These newer finishes have found ap- 
plication in the form of decking for 
vessels, hatch, barge, sail, horse and 
truck covers, stable tents, ground 
cloths, roofings, tentage, etc, often 
along lines where paraffine duck had 


in succession or 





* From paper presented at Convention of 
National Tent and Awning Makers’ Associa- 
tion. 


Adams 
not been entirely satisfactory These 
waterproof fabrics have opened up new 
fields without at all diminishing the use 


they have 


Of parathne ducks; indeed 
had a considerable influence in increas- 


ing the popularity of waterproofing 


generally Of late, also, the use of 
oxide and mineral soap treatments for 
rainproofing drab-dyed sheetings or 


jeans has greatly increased and the 
fabrics are very satisfactory for light 
tents tor 1uto tourists, prospectors, 
canoeists, rangers, et 
LARGE QUANTITIES FOR 

The European war has called ior 
large quantities of neutral colored 
heavy waterproof goods for covers for 


the motor trucks which hav: 
important a part in the 


played so 


war, and for 


covering piles of shells and stores at 
field supply stations and bases. The 
use of tents, so important in previous 
wars, has been unexpectedly small in 
the present great struggle on account 
of the trench warfare and the thickly 
set villages and hamlets available for 


quartering the troops 

The war is more directly felt in the 
scarcity and high many im- 
ported materials to dye and 
waterproof one this 
has been of benefit in bringing 


into use the old-fashioned but 


prices of 
needed 
fabrics In way 
great 
again 
fast and valuable cutch dyeings which 
are much more resistant to mildew than 
are aniline colors. The changed con- 
ditions due to the war have also stimu- 
lated the production f fabrics 
in green and formerly 
only imported, but now made here, and 
possessing many unique 
qualities 

One 
ported only, and not made or largely 
used in this country, is complicated and 
occasionally dangerous to 
This is the 
goods, 
per in 


here of 
brown finishes 


and valuable 


class of fabrics previously im- 


manufacture 
“ Willesden ” 
solutions of cop- 
ammonia, which super- 
ficially dissolve and gelatinize the fa- 
bric. They are exceedingly beautiful 
green fabrics with a marked silky sheen 
and considerable waterproof qualities 
and are by far the most mildew proof 
of any fabrics made. 

These fabrics are now being made in 
the United States and will find uses in 
many fields. The somewhat similar 
“viscose” process, which uses strong 
caustic soda and busulphide of carbon 
as its dissolving and gelatinizing solu- 
tions is also being exploited. The gela- 
tinized fabrics are so different from 
other waterproof goods that it seems 
probable that they will find entirely new 
fields of usefulness without displacing 
present processes. 


so-called 
prepared by 
strong 


SUITABLE FABRIC REQUIRED 


The selection of the fabrics which are 
to be waterproofed is almost as im- 
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Perpetuate 
your Bobbins, Dye- 
sticks and Spools 


by the 
Lactex Process 


which will make them proof against 
moisture, oil, heat and to a great 
extent acid and chemical conditions. 


Will Not Chip or Soften 


like Enamel or Shellac but per- 
manently locks the pores of the 
wood or paper against all 
rating tendencies. 


deterio- 


This unique treatment is the application of 
a special chemical product and its fixation 
by heat processes. To insure right results 
and for the convenience of the mills we 
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CAUSTIC SODA 


Lummus Lifting Tongs 


have successfully abolished one of the most serious 
features connected with the handling of LUMP 
CAUSTIC SODA, namely, the danger of severe 
burns to employees. The trip latch allows of easy 
removal and accurate centering of the jaws upon 
the cake without the necessity of workmen touch- 
ing caustic in any way. 

Swivel jaws permit of placing the cakes of caustic 
either in a vertical or horizontal position. The 
Lummus Lifting Tongs built to withstand hard 
usage are made of cast steel, jaws of Black Diamond 
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tool steel, and will not break. 


have established a plant for completely Bulletin 583 describes them in full. 


taking care of the treatment. 


THE LACTEX PROCESS 


has been adopted by some of the largest 
mills after more than a year of severe and 
exhaustive tests. 


Send us at once 100 to 500 


|For Free Treatment 


(If possible new, without enamel, oil or shellac) 


Caustic Soda Dissolver 


HNC 


The Lummus Auto- 
matic Dissolvers of- 
fer a complete solu- 
tion of the ever pres- 
ent problems en- 
countered in the prep- 
aration of caustic solutions. 
The method of operation is ex- 
tremely simple. The caustic is 
placed on the grids in the hop- 
per; the apparatus is then filled 
with cold water. Solution is set 
up at once by our patented sys- 
tem of circulation and _ con- 
tinues until the caustic is en- 
tirely dissolved. 

hree important reasons 
which should command your 
serious consideration. The Lum- 
mus Dissolvers operate WITH- 
OUT STEAM for either heat- 
ing or stirring, ELIMINATE 
all DANGER to employees and 
require no attention whatsoever 
other than the initial charging 
of the apparatus. Made in one, 
four and ten drum sizes. We 
are in position to make prompt 
deliveries. 


Bulletin No. 517 describes them in detail. 


THE WALTER E. LUMMUS COMPANY 
173 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


UH MR 


Write for particulars of this remarkable process 
Inquiries solicited on the following: 


Procter & Gamble Mill Soaps 
Indigo, Zine Dust, Colors 
Aniline Oil, Roving Cans and Trucks 


FANS 


Samples and quotations upon request 


Ky - 


IMPORTERS.EXPORTERS. 
AND AGENTS 


185 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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portant as the method of waterproofing, 
although this is often lost sight of or 
not fully appreciated by the customer. 
Waterproofers are asked and expected 
to treat fabrics running all the way from 
fly screening and horse netting to the 
heaviest ducks woven, but their chief 
troubles come from customers who ex- 
pect to start with 4 oz., 5 oz., or 6 oz. 
single filling duck, and obtain perma- 
nently waterproof results. They fail, 
for the simple reason that a fabric lack- 
ing sufficient substance and closeness of 
weave to stand handling and pulling 
without opening up will not furnish a 
suitable foundation for waterproofing. 

Owing to their weaker construction, 
single filling ducks are least suitable for 
waterproofing. Anything lighter than 8 
oz. is hardly worth treating and is al- 
ways much inferior to good double fill- 
ing or army duck. Except for tent 
purposes it is unwise to waterproof 
goods under 8 oz. for any use involv- 
ing rough handling. 

The most satisfactory results come 
from using 10 ounce and 12 ounce army 
ducks, or No. 12, No. 10 and No. 8 
ducks, as these are sufficiently heavy 
for all usual purposes except heavy 
cover and tarpaulin work, which calls 
for No. 4, No. 5, or No. 6. In a sim- 
ilar way lighter fabrics should be of 
close and fine weaves, a good jean or 
close woven sheeting giving satisfactory 
results for light tentage, while osna- 
burgs, tickings or similar heavy fabrics 
of more open weave are not satisfac- 
tory. Waterproofers cannot miracu- 
lously cure defective construction or fill 
holes in fabrics, although they are far 
too often asked and expected to do so. 


USES OF DIFFERENT FINISHES 


A somewhat extensive observation of 
the field shows that the heavy and dark 
tarpaulin finishes are naturally re- 
stricted to large barge, boat and hatch 
covers and heavy truck covers calling 
for the maximum of strength, endurance 
and waterproof qualities as given by 
the bitumen or new soft waterproof 
process. Paraffine ducks are quite un- 
suitable for this work, on account of 
their stiffness in cold weather, and their 
tendency to develop leaks in hot 
weather. The lighter weight covers 
used on trucks and wagons by con- 
tractors or for military stores, etc., are 
also best made from genuine tarpaulin 
or soft waterproof fabrics, although a 
certain amount of paraffine duck is used 
for this purpose in warmer climates. 
Horse covers furnish a large field for 
waterproof duck, and opinion is divided 
between paraffine duck and soft water- 
proofing for this purpose, largely along 
lines of climate. The lighter oxide or 
emulsion proofing is restricted chiefly to 
light tentage, a field which it disputes 
with soft waterproofing, but with which 
paraffine does not seriously compete; 
for waterproof clothing, robes, hats, etc. 

The green copper waterproofs have 
wide application for fly nettings, horse 
nets, tobacco cloths, light tentage and 
fabrics to successfully withstand the 
extreme tropical humidity and mildew 
producing conditions. A point not al- 
ways understood is that paraffine in 
itself offers little resistance to mildew 
unless the fabric itself is previously 
treated for preservation. 


THOROUGH KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED 


From time to time there appear in 
various publications, ranging from the 
Sunday supplements of daily papers to 
trade and alleged technical magazines, 
directions for waterproofing duck and 
similar fabrics while you wait and at 
nfinitesimal costs. The receipts are 
much of a pattern, and are usually 
based on liberal treatment of hot soap- 
suds or alum, sugar of lead, with or 
without the addition of various fancy 
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ingredients, according to the imagina- 
tion of the contributor. One or two 
of these receipts have evidently been 
clipped and reprinted for years, and 
in some cases have caused a credulous 
reader to start a waterproofing business 
on no firmer foundation than these quite 
misleading articles. 

It is true that some of these treat- 
ments thoroughly and _ painstakingly 
carried out by expert manipulators on 
fabrics of high grade, and almost water- 
proof before treatment, will give fairly 
satisfactory results; but no casually 
and superficially applied treatment of 
this sort can thoroughly penetrate and 
proof clear to the heart of the closely 
twisted threads of which a duck is com- 
posed, nor are they satisfactory in 
treating the lighter and more open 
fabrics. 

The apparently low cost of these 
treatments and of hand-applied treat- 
ments generally is misleading, because 
it ignores all items of expense except 
the actual materials employed, no al- 
lowance being made for labor, overhead 
or fixed charges, which should be taken 
into account, no matter what the na- 
ture of the process. Moreover, such 
hand treatments are always uneven and 
usually defective in unsuspected spots, 
while in appearance the results are best 
described by the word “ messy.” Never 
theless the proper hand application of 
scientifically prepared and well tried out 
waterproofing liquid preparation offers 
great facilities for odd job and local 
construction and repair work and goes 
hand in hand with the use of the ma- 
chine treated goods. 

The large operators have come to the 
conclusion based upon experience that 
the uniform appearance, freedom from 
defect and moderate actual costs of 
machine treated goods outweigh the 
supposed economy, more imaginary 
than real, of the various hand applied 
processes, and it seems to be nearly a 
rule that the firms whose business in 
waterproof goods and products made 
from them is satisfactorily increasing, 
almost without exception are having 
their goods machine treated. More- 
over, the waterproofers who specialize 
on such work have facilities for stor- 
age, for examination and for proper 
handling of fabrics in the best possible 
manner, as well as wide experience, the 
benefit of which they offer to their 
patrons and which many times prevent 
loss and disappointment through the 
treatment of improper or defective 
goods. The usual result of the amateur 
or garden variety of waterproofing 
treatment is to thoroughly disgust all 
concerned with waterproof fabrics, 
while on the contrary the use of well 
waterproofed machine finishes . give 
general satisfaction and results in the 
continually increasing use of such 
fabrics. 

Bleaching Mixed Hosiery 

A form of hosiery which is at present 
very much in demand is constructed 
with mercerized cotton forming the top, 
and artificial silk and China silk form- 
ing the combination. The bleaching of 
this class of fabric requires a special 
process, carefully conducted. At the 
outset the goods should be boiled off in 
the way adopted for all-silk goods. 
They should be immersed in a solution 
of soap containing about 10 per cent 
good quality soap, and boiled for two 
to three hours, or until the silk portion 
of the material becomes clear of all 
foreign matter. In some instances it 
may be an advantage to strip the silk 
before the boiling-off operation. In the 
latter circumstances the work may be 
started by heating for about one hour 
the mixed material in a liquor contain- 
ing one pound of soap to each gallon 





of water. The proportion of water 
usually required is one gallon to each 
pound of material. Afterwards, squeeze 
and rinse. A second liquor of the same 
volume is prepared with soap (% lb.), 
and soda crystals (2 ozs.), in which the 
material is further treated and then 
rinsed well in clean water. This prep- 
aration forms a suitable ground for the 
operation of bleaching. For a mixed 
fabric of the sort under consideration 
the best bleaching agent is a peroxide. 

A suitable bleaching liquor may be 
prepared by adding to water (600 gal- 
lons, the reasonable volume for 100 Ibs 
of material), 24 lbs. of sulphuric acid, 
stirring very well, and then adding 
slowly 16 Ibs. of dry sodium peroxide 
The acidity of the resulting liquor is 
next neutralized by the addition of the 
required amount of a solution of sili- 
cate of soda. The goods which have 
been boiled off, are immersed in this 
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liquor and gently moved about for half 
an hour, during which period the tem 


perature is raised to 160 degrees F., and 
further gentle manipulation continued 
while 200 degrees F. is reached The 
operation is prolonged until the de 
sired degree of whiteness has been at 
tained The goods are finally washed 
well and finished according to the par 
ticular requirements of the case 

These are the essential features of 
the process for the bleaching of fabri 
composed of a mixture of mercerized 
cotton, artificial silk, and natural silk 
Obviously the details of the procedure 
may require some modification accord 
ing to the percentage amount of mercer 
ized cotton present in the composite fab 
ric. In the absence of the dictates 


experience in this matter, it is advisable 
to determine the modification needed by 
trials on a small scak The Textile 
Mercury. 


Water - Resisting Process on Military Cloths 


Will Conserve 


Wool 


and Increase Efh- 


ciency—Confused with Waterproofing Tests 


By Herbert P. Pearson and Fred Sundermann, Jr.* 


ISCONCEPTION regarding the 

term waterproofing and the water 
proofing industry is responsible for two 
unfortunate facts. The United States 
soldier is clothed in materials which ab- 
sorbs water nearly as easily as the paper 
you blot your signature with, and the 
textile industry in general is ignoring 
the resistance to such absorption as an 
important factor in the conservation of 
wool 

The reason for this condition of af- 
fairs is that the minds of nearly all 
army officials and of some textile ex- 
perts are clouded with the idea that to 
make a fabric water-resistant is to wat- 
erproof it, and that to waterproof it is 
to close up its pores and change its 
appearance and other properties. 

They are right about the effects of 
waterproofing because, as the dictionary 
tells us, a waterproofed fabric is one 
that is impervious to water and you 
can’t make a textile fabric impervious 
without closing up the holes that are 
in it; that is to say the spaces between 
the fibers. Even the company we have 
the honor to represent has not as yet 
succeeded in making a hole impervious 
to water. 

WHERE MISTAKE IS MADE 


Where the responsible parties go 
wrong—and it sometimes takes thirty 
minutes’ personal lecturing to make 
them see that they may be wrong—is in 
assuming that a fabric cannot be bene- 
fited in the direction of waterproofing 
without being waterproofed. We pro- 
pose to demonstrate how without change 
of appearance or filling up of pores, the 
woolen fabrics used in army uniforms 
and overcoats are being successfully 
processed to make them much less ab- 
sorbent, much quicker to dry when wet- 
ted, and possess much better wearing 
quality, by the simple means of treat- 
ing the fabric in order to lower the 
surface tension of the fibers as com- 
pared with that of water. To these pro- 
cesses we are attaching the name “ water- 
resisting’ and to the fabrics processed 
the term “water-resistant” to distin- 
guish them from waterproofing proc- 
esses and impervious fabrics. 

Right here it would be well to state 
that many wearers of raincoats made of 
fabrics, the pores of which are not 
closed, are deceived by the terms “ show- 
erproof” and “rainproof,” under which 





* General Manager and Works Manager, 
respectively, of Cravenette Co. U. 8S. b 
Paper presented before American Chemical 
Society. 


they are sold. A shower is rain any 
way and rain is water, which, if pressed 
hard enough into the fabric by the 
weight of the raindrops accompanied 
by the driving of the wind, will 
through any porous fabric if the pres 
sure is great enough, however efhcient 
the water-resisting process. 

Even a raincoat made of rubberized 
fabric is apt to let water through un 
der the higher pressures induced by ex 
treme weather, if the rubberizing does 
not completely close the pores or if the 
seams are not heavily enough cemented 
Vhat then, may be asked, is the good 
of a water-proofing process of a fabri 
if it is not impervious under all condi 
tions 


QUALITIES OF PROCESS 


We reply that without altering the ap 
pearance or adaptability of most textile 
fabrics we can impregnate the fibers 
with substances which make them quite 
difficult to wet and when wet, dry out 
very quickly owing to the lack of thor 
ough wetting through of the fibers un- 
der ordinary adverse weather condi 
tions. This resistance to wetting is not 
all the effect that can be produced by 
this means, for with a fabric of suitabl 
character a considerable resistance to 
the penetration of water can be pr 
cured 

If the fabric is of the right kind and 
the water-resistance effectual, a gar 
ment may be made of it which will 
keep out rain to a very considerable de 
gree. If the water-resistant fabric is 
of open weave, the pressure of a rain- 
drop may cause it to go right through, 
but the fabric itself will not become wet 
either immediately or readily. To wet 
the fabric the tiny pores of the fibers 
themselves have to be penetrated, and 
this requires greater force than the 
mere pressure of ordinary raindrops 
Open-weave fabrics of this sort can be 
produced which can only be thoroughly 
wet by applying repeated blows to water 
laid on the surface of the fabric, or by 
dabbing repeatedly with a wet object. 


TESTS BY GOVERNMENT 


We know by the experience of many 
not strictly comparative wearing tests 
that this resistance to wetting increases 
the life of the fabric considerably and 
we are at present conducting a series of 
wearing tests to demonstrate this be- 
yond doubt and to arrive with some de- 
gree of accuracy at the extent of the 
increased wearing quality. 
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Speaking of Conservation— 
sero 





Chlorvime 
rrulit 


The Water Pine Filter 


To Zero Hardness | A 100% 


at every stage of textile and dye pro- | ° 

Saves Soap cesses hake is used. Sasastiase Bleachin A ent 
in textile and dye plants, the country | | g g 
over, has conclusively proved that— | | 
even where so-called “‘soft’’ water is 
available—the use of “zerowater’’ free | 
from lime and magnesia saves more | 
than half the soap. 


by assuring clear, bright, true, uniform 

Saves Dyes colors wah small amounts of dyes— 
‘“‘zerowater’ alone permitting perfect 
matching and freedom from streaks 
and soap spots. 





and time of re-dying by preventing un- 

Saves Labor even colors and spots caused by lime 
and magnesia. Returned goods cease 
to be a serious consideration, and losses 
on this score are minimized. 


by keeping boilers absolutely scale-free, 

Saves Coal and therefore capable at all times of 
giving maximum steam output per 
pound of coal. 


by reducing fuel consumption, elimin- 


Saves Power Cost ating boiler cleaning, lowering boiler 


plant labor, minimizing boiler repairs. 


But REMEMBER—for maximum sav- 
ings you MUST have ‘‘zerowater’’— 
which “‘PERMUTIT” alone can give 
you. Let us take up with you in de- 
tail the probable savings to be had 
by ‘‘Permutizing”’ your plant. 


Water Rectification Exclusively 


30 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


18 East 41st St. NEW YORK 


‘* Performance—Not Promise” 


| 
The Permutit Company 
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We have a number of woolen suits, 
yvome untreated and others made water- 
resistant, undergoing a comparative test 
in ordinary wear and the Quarter- 
master’s office of the War Department 
has given instructions for a comparative 
test of wool uniforms and overcoats. 
This latter is to be done by clothing a 
platoon of men with water-resisting 
coats and uniforms and another with 
garments made of the same cloth un- 
treated. 

Apart from our experiences of a 
number of years, the theory of the 
lengthened life of the treated fabric is 
that the wool fiber on becoming wet 
changed its curl and on drying again 
resumed, to a great extent, its former 
state. This causes a movement in the 
fabric and a loosening of the yarns 
which tends to weaken their resistance 
to friction, for it is common knowledge 
that a tightly twisted yarn wears better 
than one of looser character. 

RESULTS OF PREVIOUS TESTS 

We have made numerous tests of the 
reduction in the absorption power of 
wool and cotton by exposing samples to 
a shower with a thirty-foot drop, hang- 
ing to drain and observing the increased 
weight and then the rate of drying. 
The following figures give some of the 
results obtained on wool fabrics. The 
iirying referred to consisted of hanging 
or one hour in a warm room 

A heavy mackinaw cloth, untreated, 
inder a very heavy test absorbed 141 
per cent water against 25 per cent and 
after drying contained 101 per cent 
against 9 per cent treated. 

A heavy army overcoating under a 
light test absorbed 38 per cent of water 
against 15 per cent treated, and after 
drying contained 12 per cent against 
3 per cent treated. 

A thick grey all-wool flannel under 
a heavy test absorbed 140 per cent 
against 60 per cent treated, and after 
drying contained 104 per cent against 
32 per cent treated. 

We estimate from these observations 
that a soldier caught in a winter down- 
pour of rain is soon carrying about with 
him in his overcoat no less than 7 
pounds of water, whereas if the fabric 
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is made water-resistant the most he is 
likely to carry is 3-pounds and it is obvi- 
ous that this saving of weight means a 
great deal when on the march. 


PROCESS NOT EXPENSIVE 


The processes through which fabrics 
are put to make them water-resistant 
are not expensive. They add less than 
1 per cent to the cost of a garment and 
even if they only increase the life of 
the garment 10 per cent there is a very 
obvious saving. 

The object of the water-resister as 
distinguished from the waterproofer is 
to impregnate the fabric and the fiber 
of the fabric with a water-resisting sub 
stance, taking care that the substance 
has as high a melting point as possible 
in order to avoid the shifting of the 
protecting body under the influences of 
the sun. It is also necessary, and quite 
an expert task, to eliminate from the 
fabric beforehand any substance which 


might mix with the water-resisting 
agent and thus raise its surface ten- 
sion. 


CONTRIBUTES TO HEALTH 


In a conversation recently the point 
was brought out that if all the Ameri- 
can army uniforms had been made 
water-resistent, many a case of pneu- 
monia among the soldiers might have 
been avoided. While this may be some- 
what exaggerated, it is nevertheless 
certain that to make it much less easy 
for a uniform to get wet and much 
easier for it to dry when wet, is to con 
tribute to the health and efficiency of 
the soldier. 

We submit, therefore, that it is in 
the interest both of military economy 
and efficiency and of the conservation 
of wool, for every yard of wool fabric 
made up into every kind of garment 
during the war to be subjected to a 
thorough and expert water-resisting 
process, and we shall be grateful for 
any assistance which will enable us to 
secure action in this direction from the 
responsible authorities. Finally we 
may say that our company is willing 
to co-operate with the Government in 
every possible way with this end in 
view. 


Wool Dyeing for Woven Fabrics 


Reminiscences by an Old Superintendent— 
Raw Stock and Piece Dyeing—Scouring 


THER conditions being equal, it is 
reasonable to expect that colors 
dyed on raw stock will be more sub- 
stantial than colors dyed on woven fab- 
Sometimes the texture of cloth 
is so much broken up and fel*ed or the 
yarn is so hard twisted that the dye can- 
not penetrate it clear through and the cen- 
ter is left undyed, or slightly stained. 
Nevertheless, piece dyeing is almost in- 
variably done in the case of solid colors 
or shades for the reason that it allows 
the cloth to be finished in a cleaner 
condition, as the innumerable particles 
of matter, always sticking or flying 
around, are either avoided to a great 
extent or covered up in the dyeing. 
The result of manufacturing cloth 
from solid black wool is well known to 
those in the mill who are concerned. 
"hey would probably testify that after 
ing fulled and dried it is hard to 
listinguish such a cloth from a dark 
‘xford grey. Yet such was the method 
used in the woolen trade before the 
ntroduction of piece dyeing machines, 
which are a comparatively late develop- 
nent, and pertain more particularly to 
worsted goods than those of wool. 
yeing in a woolen mill at the present 
time is largely confined to the raw stock, 
ither in the wool itself or in shoddy 
ind cotton, which may be used in a 


rics, 








blended combination of the raw mate 
rial, or to produce separate yarns, which 
can be arranged together in an order to 


form a pattern. 


ADVANCE IN DYEING 

Dyers in earlier times were practically 
untrained in any school of chemistry, 
and somewhat like contemporary medi- 
cal men, as once related in a lecture 
by an eminent member of that profes- 
sion, they knew the remedies for cer- 
tain troubles but were ignorant as to 
the reasons for their efficacy. Old-time 
dyers almost entirely depended upon 
crude knowledge, confirmed by what 
they had experienced in their own prac- 
tice. Such, of course, is the most ex- 
pensive kind of teaching, as in many 
cases much waste of time and material 
is made before the proper road to fol- 
low is discovered. 

In the days when woolen cloth dyed 
indigo blue was about as common as 
worsted serge is now, the blue vat was 
a cause of anxious care to the dyer who 
had charge of it, as its workings were 
often a mystery to the most skillful 
men, and consultations were frequent 
in regard to it when a crisis was ex- 
pected. There were no textile schools 
at that period and the young dyer was 
gravely handicapped in his search for 





knowledge, as dry salters who sold the 
dyestuffs knew very little about their 
application, and as there was no pub- 
lished information concerning them, the 
only source of enlightenment was from 
the older men of more experience 
Great advancement has been made in 
respect to conditions in dyeing and the 
status of dyers. The old style of dye- 
houses in which the steam 
often obscured the have 
given way largely to the new idea of 
cleanliness, good light and good ventila 
tion. Also the class of dyers who could 
be seen in workman’s garb and wooden 
at work stuffing dye ket- 
tles, has disappeared and the succeeding 


escaping 
proceedings 


clogs busily 


class, through being possessed of 
greater chemical knowledge, have gen 
erally managed to raise the level of 
their rank. In many places the former 


title of dyer has been 
ist, and the same is considered to belong 
to a pro instead of 


changed to chem 


tession a trade. 


SCOURING THE WOOI 


that 


The first duty of a dyer is to see 
] properly 


the wool is clean enough to 
take on the coloring matter, and unless 


it is bought in that condition, scouring 


essential for befitting results. The 
object of scouring is to clean off the ex 
ternal dirty and greasy matter, and t 
do this thoroughly without injuring the 
vital properties is the problem to be 


solved. To have this done consistently, 
the work must be supervised by 
with the alkalies, 
so that they may be applied in suitable 
strength, because if too weak, the action 
will not be effective, and if too strong 
the wool will probably be depreciated 
in more than one, as appear 
ance, strength, and feel are all liable 
to be affected. 

Seeing that the dyer has to subse- 
quently handle the stock and be respon- 
sible for its efficient state, it is only 
reasonable that it be treated 
to his dictates The old 
scouring, now obsolete in up-to-date 
mills, was by the and stirring 
tubs, then the material passed to the 


one 


conversant nature ot! 


respects 


according 


method of 


soaking 


rinse box and squeezing rollers. This 
principle is retained in the modern 
scouring machine, which not only turns 


out the wool in a cleaner condition, but 
also performs the work more expedi 
tiously and more economically 


Coarse wools are usually easier to 
clean than fine ones, because they are 
more open and have less capacity to 


hold superfluous matter. Old wools are 
also more easily cleaned than new, for 
the reason that they sweat freely when 
stored in comfortably warm places. It 
is, therefore, expedient that the scourer 
should feel his way when doing the 
work, and if in doubt act on the sparing 
side until reassured as to the require- 
ments 

The scouring liquor must not be too 
hot, as under such terms felting is very 
liable to take place, which is a particu- 
larly-undesirable result. When the ma- 
terial to be scoured is extra dirty it is 
best to have a preliminary soaking tub 
or tank, within easy reach of the other 
attached to the machine. 


RELATING TO MORDANTS 


Mordanting before dyeing is the pre- 
dominating practice in woolen mills 
with which the writer is familiar. The 
mordant on the wool is like unto the 
primary coat upon the wooden wall, 
which reinforces and adds to the bloom 
of paint subsequently applied, thus the 
color lake on the former is similarly 
fortified against the ravages of wear. 
A high authority avers that as a class 
mordant dyestuffs are the fastest colors 
known, and their fastness to light, 
washing, soaping, alkalies, acids, per- 
spiration, and in fact nearly all of the 
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zit en 
and 


ral- 


color have 


them an 


destroying agencies, 
unquestioned 
ave led many armies, 
road companies to adopt them for the 
coloring of the uniforms 

The chromium 


commonly 


standing 


navies and 


mordants are most 
used in woolen mills on ac 
count of their convenient applicability 
The wool is put into the preparing kettle 
and boiled from 1 to 1% hours according 
to the quality of stock, in a bath contain 
ing from 2 to 4 per cent. of bichromate 


and 2 to 


3 per cent. of lactic acid. In 


the boiling there is a gradual disunion 


yf the mordants and slow deposition of 


their properties upon the wo 
} 


best not to dry th 


| It is 


mordanted material 





before being dyed 
PROCESS OF DYEING 

Chere is probably as much stock dyed 
black in the average woolen ot rsted 
mill, as there is of any other s nd 
ilso mort lack dyestuff us d in there 
s ol 1 th thers combined Che 
re repu e dyers who maintain that 
through the agency of lacti acid a bet 
te! ack can be dyed vith logwo ad 
than with alizarine And f course 
what refers to logwood black in such 
respect also applies t logw L blue 
[It was the common practice om ) 
years ago to import logwood ps, and 
extract their essence | bo the 
in bags suspended on a pol stretched 
icross the dyeing kettle Such a 
method was effective e1 igh, but it was 
s] W and expensive, as it requires just 
ibout as much time and steam to do t 
extracting as to do th: dyeing 

Recipes for dyeing must be con 


sidered as conditional rather than pos 


tive, because there is no general stan 
dard depth of shade and different 
concerns may require such in distinct 
casts. In regard to black, some prefer 
to have it of a blue tint, others of a jet 
therefore, if a mordant color, it may be 
expedient to vary the principal to suit 
the 1S With a straight chromium 
mordant, blue shades are produced, but 
by using copper sulphate in the mor 
danting bath, a dead black is obtained 
The same result can be complished 


mordant by adding 
dyestuff and 


a sprinkling of a dullish red, to the dye 


with the chromium 


a small amount of yellow 


bath along with the logwood. The 
recipe her¢ given, to be dyed according 
to the method of mordanting stated 


the foregoing, is recommended by a 
competent authority. 

For 100 Ibs. of wool, 46 lbs. logwood 
chips, or equivalent in extract, 4 Ibs 
fustic, at 100 deg. F., bring slowly 
to a boil, and keep boiling from 1% to 
1% hours. It is very important to have 
the black dyed consistently the same 
shade and a good sized standard sam- 
ple should be kept by the dyer for ref- 
erence purposes. 

In this connection the writer had 
once an experience in a fancy woolen 
mill which caused a serious loss to the 
company. The orders received were 
taken from samples in which the biack 
contained was dyed with logwood, but 
before a start was made to produce 
goods, a change of dyers took place, 
and on the recommendation of the new 
man alizarine black was substituted for 
the other. This was considered to be an 
improvement until the pieces came to 
the examining perch, and then it was 
found that the colorings, mostly com- 
posed of black and grays, did not at all 
match the shade of selling samples, 
these being of a bluish cast, and the 
pieces a dead black. The sample pieces 
submitted were rejected in many cases 
and they could not be remade in time 
to suit the customers. 

The methods that are effectual in the 
shortest boiling time are the best, as 
then there is the least danger of the 
stock being felted or otherwise injured. 
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We Make Every Kind of 
Roll for Textile Mills 


Knowing where to get the proper roll quickly, saves time and trouble for 
the busy mill man. It’s a safe bet we have any kind of roll you use, as our 
roll-making department is the most complete in the entire eastern United 
States. As for quick shipments—we know the importance of keeping the 
wheels humming in these times of big production. 


HUNT ROLLS 


are made of high grade wood, metal and rubber We Manufacture 
for every conceivable need in hot, cold, wet and 


ioe oe Press Rolls Washer Rolls 
dry conditions. Measuring Rolls Felt Rolls 
As we are practical mill men, we know the require- Squeese Rolls Fulling Rolls 
: . Mangle Rolls Dyeing Rolls 
ments in each particular case and make our rolls Stretcher Rolls Starch Rolls 
to comply with them. All rolls are guaranteed to pe Rolls a oe 
C ° . ° zarponizing eac ols 
be of the highest accuracy. Extreme care 1s taken oa Doffer Rolls 
in every step of their manufacture to insure accu-—~ 
rate results. Kindly send me a Dimension Book and 
Our Dimension Book simplifies ordering: it saves time full information about .......... Rolls. 
and reduces the possibility of error—a good book to keep : 
on file for an emergency. We will gladly send you a copy Name... 6. eee e eee eee eee eee neces 
together with details about the kind of rolls you use. Just 
mail this coupon Address $9620.00 5 € oS s 0 & «8's 6s bw ie's @ e690 ‘ 


Write to the ROLL DEPARTMENT 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 


71 MILL STREET 
<HUNTD ORANGE, MASS., U.S. A. <HUNT> 
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INVESTIGATE 


RODNEY “UND MACHINE CO. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


ORANGE, MASS. 


Wet Finishing Machinery 


FULLING MILLS—Latest Model Type M for Army Blankets and similar work. Es- 
pecially equipped. Improved Packing Boxes. Rolls free from troublesome Brass 
Flanges. Powerful but easily controlled Trap Levers insure positive and 
dependable results. 





THE MILL WITH SEVEN EXCLUSIVE FEATURES. ADOPTED BY PROMINENT 
MILLS. ENLARGED FACILITIES INSURE PROMPT SHIPMENTS. 





Patent Applied for 


WASHERS—tThree Standard types in four sizes to meet every mill requirement. Roll 
Bearings supported outside of Frames overcoming oil troubles, etc. 


REEL MACHINES—For dyeing, bleaching and scouring. Fittings and attachments 


for Unit or Continuous System. Usual savings show 25% dye and bleach chemicals, 
50% power and 70% labor. Patent applied for features. 


ROLLS OF ALL KIND 


WATER POWER EQUIPMENTS—from Dam to Tail-race, including Water Wheels, 
Gates, Hoists, Screens, etc. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS 


RODNEY > MACHINE CO. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 


73 Mill Street, Orange, Mass., U.S. A.. 
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GENERAL METALLIC OXIDES CO. 


10 WALLSTREET, "TELEPHONE BEEKMAN 4265 jINEWsYORK 
Factories: JERSEY CITY,'N.'J., UTICA, N.;|¥. 


MANUFACTURERS [OF 


Anilines, Intermediates, Ete. 


Benzo Purpurine (4B Standard and Concentrated), Fast Red/A, 
Direct Red, Meldolas Blue, Fast Navy Blue, Chrome 
Black M.O., Fuchsine Crystals (Basic Magenta) 


VVUUAUOLNIQUUUO AUN UOTLAUUTAIEE EEUU T 


CORRESPONDENCE WITH CONSUMERS INVITED,ZAS{ WE [HAVE HERETO- 
FORE SOLD THROUGH CHEMICAL JOBBERS EXCLUSIVELY 


UAL LS; Qc 


I 0 TR 


{NIU HiT HWA 


ne Sane Made in America 


Chrome Fast Green Powder 


Extremely fast to light and all mill processes. Leaves silk practically unstained. 


Primuline 100% 


Regular Supply, Uniform Strength. 


Jenyl Yellow A Concentrated 


Dyes Cotton direct, Leaves Wool,’and Silk practically unstained. 


Jenyl Chlorfast Yellow 


Dyes Cotton fast to Acids, Alkalis, Chlorine and light. 


Katheton Yellow Olives 


Sulphur Colors producing government Olive Drab Shades, fast to all[requirements. 


HAV LUNUTONULUULAOOLIE A 


JANNTOVCOOULUATIONIALUOSULOUALNA HEN 


NUN, ANIL UA 


An Excellent Line of Acid, Chrome, Direct and Sulphur Colors 


Selling Agents for 
ESSEX ANILINE WORKS, New England and Canada 


JENNINGS & COMPANY rInc., 93 Broad Street pee, oe 
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The Bayer Company, Inc. 
New York City 


Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicago 


MANUFACTURERS OF DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


Works at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


i UO OT A 
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KHAKI SHADES FOR WOOL AND COTTON 


THULE LNA 


Sole importers of the products manufactured by the 
Farbenfabriken vorm. Friedr. Bayer & Co. 
; ne on the Rhein 


£2) 41 (00H 
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THE ARABOL ‘MANUFACTURING co. | 


Offices: 100 William Street, New York City sroonryn. N.Y. 
SPECIAL COMPOSITIONS COTTON W ARPS | 
FOR WEIGHTING 

SIZINGS FINISHING PASTES eae . 

SOFTENERS SOLUBLE OILS 


va ae 
i STARCHES AND GUMS 
nea. u.s.pat.orr TRADE’ MARK 


BELLICOS A A Softening or Finishing Powder, bone dry, for Weavers, Bleachers and Printers, | 
Snow-white. No freight on water. Less expensive than Liquid Finishing Pastes. 
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Sizing Tallows, Softeners, Alizarine Assistant, Warp Sizes of all Kinds, Filling Materials, 
China Clay, Stiffening Gums, Rosin Soaps, Palm Oil Softener, etc., etc. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
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The American Chemical Society MEMBERS Phila. Chamber of Commerce 
Oil Trade Asso. of Phila. ae hha Nat. Asso. of Hosiery and Underwear Mfrs. 


MANUFACTURERS 
IMPORTERS 
DEALERS 


The three essential reasons why we are justified in claiming your patronage: 


{HUAN MSMAAIUNOPSc44O HN GULTHSSLVOIVRUSSO TEES YSOOUALONHEOUTEOAAULSEDTNVTGSUDADOPAVEUGTOTAROARRTAOGA UG 


A modern equipped Soap Factory, producing a full line of Textile Soaps, 
Softeners, Soluble Oils and textile specialties. 


Importers of our Raw Materials, combined with skill in manufacturing, in- 
sures uniform goods at Reasonable Prices. 


We carrv a Full Line of Oils, Olive—Red—Lard—Neats Foot and Wool 


Oils of proven quality 


Write us when in the market for 


OILS, SOAPS and CHEMICALS 
W. F. FANCOURT & COQ., Inc. 


Owning and Operating 


HARDING & FANCOURT., INC., Established 1904 
KENSINGTON SOAP WORKS, Established 1851 


516-518 $. DELAWARE AVENUE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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JACQUES WOLF & COMPANY | 


PASSAIC, N. J. 
Manufacturing Chemists & Importers 


All Sulphonated Castor Oils 
Hydrosulphite 
Sizings and Bleaching Oil 
Monopole Oil U. S. Patent No. 861,397 Serial No. 367303 
Alizarine Yellows 
for Fast Green Paste 
, Sulphur Black 
Cotton, Wool and Silk ae te ea 
Arabic, Karaya, 
GUMS: , 
Tragacanth, Textile 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 100 WILLIAM STREET 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVES 
UNITED INDIGO & CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 218 West Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Finishing Products 
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HUHNE THA VRE RESETS 


Benenson HUMAN 
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The KEMPAUTOMATIC GAS SYSTEM 
is making these ECONOMIES {rica your singeing plates 


with city gas at one-half to 

















mn Saving the plates by 


a 


two-thirds cost of fuel oil 


reducing oxidation ———\———— |; 
95%, providing absolute temperature con- — 
trol, noiseless opera- 


tion, improved working 


conditions. 


AA 


Results guaranteed, 
installed without 
interrupting your work 
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J.R. SMITH COLOR COMPANY 


143 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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SOLE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
ATLANTIC DYESTUFF CO., BURRAGE, MASS. 


Manufacturers of the Following Colors: 


Sulphur Blacks 

Sulphur Browns 
Alizarine Yellow, Powder 
Alizarine Yellow, Paste 





Can Make Immediate Deliveries 


Direct Blues 
Direct Greens 


Azo Fuchsine 


Chrysamine 


Send for Product Samples and Full Particulars 


yes 


2 


The Haigh Aniline Co, 


HARRY HAIGH 


Highest Quality | 
SAPONIFIED 


RED-OIL 


SINGLE PRESSED 
DOUBLE PRESSED 


Dyestuffs 
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OLEIC-ACID 


THE - RUB : NO - MORE -CO. 
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General Manager 


Colors 
Chemicals 
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411 Atlantic Ave. 
- Mass. 
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Eosine B Congo Red 
and 
Azo Yellow : 
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CHROME 3., I 


Green 
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Violet B 

| Navy Blue G 
Navy Blue B 
Navy Blue R 
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ACID 


Malachite Green Crystals 
Cibanon Olive Powder 
Napthol Yellow S 


Inquiries solicited on Chemicals, 
Dyestuffs and Intermediates 
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MADERO BROS., Inc. 


NEW YORK, U. S. A. 


Executive Offices; 


115 BROADWAY 
: Rector 7860-4 


Warehouse and Chemical Offices; 


98-100 JOHN STREET 
Telephone: John 4131-4136 


Factories and Laboratories: 
LONG ISLAND CITY — BRISTOL, VA. — TENN. 
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New York Est. 1851 Boston 


Chas. Morningstar 
& Co., Inc. 


Woolworth Building New York 


Price is a Relative Term 
Quality a Concrete Fact 


STARCHES 


POTATO 
CORN 
TAPIOCA 
ARROWROOT 
SAGO 





DEXTRINES 


POTATO 
CORN 
TAPIOCA 


SIZES 


Modified Starches 
Artificial Adhesives 
British Gums 


Egg and Blood Albumen 


The Alden Speare’s Sons Co. 


Boston 
Selling Agents for New England 


67 years in the same business 
is behind our guarantee that 
all products are as represented 
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WE MANUFACTURE 


_ Sulphur Khaki, Sulphur Olive 


Drab, Benzi Brown RHB, 
Benzi Fast Yellow A, 


Benzi Sky Blue, Benzi 
Green FFG. 


American-made products equal in every respect to 
pre-war types. Also 


Sulphur, Direct, Acid, Top-Chrome, 


Bottom Chrome, Basic, Spirit, 
and Oil Colors 


Southern Office: Danville, Va. 
N. H. BENEFIELD, Manager 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS | 


(Inc.) 
80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


TNA AHL TUM TU 


PENETROL 


FOR 


FULLING 
SCOURING 


AND 


BLEACHING 


IMPROVES THE FINISH 


| DUNKER AND PERKINS 


287 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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DRAKE & CO. 


EUGENE L. E. DRAKE 
MER INRA 5 MRR A AOE ES ENTE 


hire 
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Manufacturer's Sales Agents 


Dyestuffs 4% Cental 


Dyestuffs has been 
our business for over 
25 years. We can 
handle your interests 
intelligently and to 
your satisfaction. 











Quote and submit samples of Dye- 


stuffs you have for sale or exchange 


TURKS HEAD BUILDING 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANNULUS ELTA LH 


Sal MUTOH 


NNUAL 


MMU 


20 A 


STANDARD 
COLOR CO. 


Offer a Regular Supply of 









IN 


Imported 


The best on the market. 
Sulphur Can be after-treated with- 
Brown R out changing shade. 


Dyes top or bot- 
tom chrome, or 
chrome in bath. 
Fast to every test. 


Chrome Brown 
M Paste 


104 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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PROVIDENCE OFFICE: 
77 WASHINGTON STREET 
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r"IMPERIAL EXTRACTS™: 


Are of Guaranteed Strength, Purity 
and Uniformity. 
FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY We Offer: 


(Extracts and Crystals) 


LOGWOOD HEMATINE 
HYPERNIC FUSTIC 


Imperial Dyewood Company, Inc. 


AFFILIATED WITH 


John H. Heald & Co., Inc., Lynchburg, Va. 
Imperial Color Works, Inc., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


INSYSNTEOUUETOSORAEUVTOEVOUEO AVALON SALA HL 


AOMCAQOUG OANA LTR SULLAOLUUUS ASE) 





Plant of John H. Heald & Co., Inc. 


W YORK OFFICE FACTORIES 
914- 916- 918 MARBRIDGE pynome eolt te ee ive. GLENS FALts, N. Y. 
ROADWAY AND 34TH S LYNCHBURG, Va. 
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Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 


128 Duane Street 
NEW YORK 


WW 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


BOSTON 6 coca cccccves 86 Federal Street 
PROVIDENCE...... 52 Exchange Place 
PHILADELPHIA...... 111 Arch Street 


CHICAGO..... 305 W. Randolph Street 


DYESTUFFS— COLORS 
CHEMICALS 
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EXTRACTS 


LOGWOOD HYPERNIC FUSTIC 
INDIGO HEMATINE 


““ HEALD’S ” Quercitron Bark Extract for Wool 
and for Cotton 
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Quality Products for Prompt Delivery 4 


Dyes 

Intermediates 

Dry and Pulp Colors 
Fancy Lake Colors 
Chemicals 





Manufactured by 


ThE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co 


DYE/CHEMICAL' AND “COLORISALES, DEPT? 
SAMPLES AND PRICES >) NEW ‘YoRK 


ON REQUEST ‘CHICAGO 








QUALITY YX DEPENDABILITY 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 


KROMEKO 


SERIES OF FAST CHROME COLORS 
For Mode and Government Shades 
BLACK ORANGE GREEN BROWN 
RED YELLOW BLUE KHAKI 


Product samples and prices cheerfully furnished upon request 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS AND COAL TAR PRODUCTS 


TAIT TUT 


75 Hudson Street wae New York, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1876 INCORPORATED 1907 
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The Battle Hymn 
of Democracy 





There is rumbling in the mountains; 
There is lightning o’er the plain; 
For the God of Battles cometh 
In the whirlwind and the rain. 


HLM 


YHOTNVALVUANUSVOLUOAUETOUONUGNUAE 


He is come to break War’s tyrant; 
He is come to set us free; 

He is come to rear a kingdom 
On the Brotherhood to be. 


Hit 


He has stirred the souls of millions 
To withstand the great attack; 
He has led them through Hell’s fury 
As they beat the Dragon back. 


FINNONYULOUHOUAIGULLUUUIAN LA 





He is calling every freeman 
To prepare to do his best 
To uphold his noble birthright 

In this last and greatest test. 


Let us heed the splendid summons; 
Let us join the common cause; 

Let us climb the heights of manhood; 
Let none falter; let none pause; = 


HUNAN UU 


Till the Hosts of Death are vanquished; 
Till the Autocrat is slain; 
Till the God of Battles triumphs 
And Democracy doth reign. 
—B. W. 


WANTED: Eine wundersame gewaltige melodei, wherewith 
to turn the soul of German music against its great betrayer. 
It should combine the majesty of the Russian National 
Anthem with the stirring movement of the Marsellaise. The 
Dye Exchange Corporation, 141 Broadway, New York, will 
pay $50.00 cash and suitable royalties for the right melody 
for the above stanzas. 
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Sterling Color Co.., Inc. 


72 Front Street 


IMI 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Sole Selling Agents for Products of the 
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PEERLESS COLOR COMPANY 
= BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 


Primuline SF 

- Direct Fast Rose BS 

- Direct Fast Rose 2B 

Direct Fast Rose 3B 

Direct Fast Violet 4B 

Direct Fast Yellow 
SB 


Direct Fast Yellow FF 
Direct Fast Scarlet A 
Direct Fast Scariet B 
Direct Fast Orange AR 
Direct Fast Orange AG 
Brilliant CottonYellowL 
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FAST TO ACID 


SULPHUR KHAKI 


No. 85 (fast to light 
and washing) 


NEW METHYLENE 
BLUE COO 
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Special Water Soluble 
NIGROSINE 


For Dyeing Silk the following Shades 


Violet Blue 
Deep Blue 
Jet Black 


Radcliffe Color & Chemical Works 


(INCORPORATED) 


ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Treen 
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Phone 3613 


JHU 
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. United States Color | 
and Chemical Co. | 


Office and Laboratories 
13-15 Custom House Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Factories and Laboratories 


ASHLAND, MASS. 
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a _ SELLING AGENTS 
a : New England and 

s _ Canada for American 
3 - Aniline Products, Inc. 
| 





Passaic, N 
FACTORIES { Harrison, Woe Jersey 
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"Textile Sodas 


For all Textile Purposes 





We offer the Textile Trade 
ANALYZED ALKALIES 
For all Scouring, Washing, 
Fulling, Kiering, Bleaching, 
and Finishing Operations. 
Caustic Soda for Mercerizing 


will be glad to give you, free of charge, full informa- 
tion on the Composition, Properties, and Correct Use 
of alI Alkalies used in the Textile Industries. 
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Buy on Specification. 





THE Sotvay Process Co. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


ALKALIES 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Detroit, MIcH. HuTCHINSON, KANs. 


Selling Agents : Wing & Evans, Inc. 
22 WiLLt1AM STREET 
New York 


Our Technical Service Dept. 
| 
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NICHOLS 
BLUE VITRIOL 
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Guaranteed 99% Pure 


Practically No Free Acid 
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Manufactured by 


NICHOLS COPPER CO. 
25 Broad Street 
New York City 
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TEXTILE WORLD 





NEWPoRT CHEMICAL Works, INC. 
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SULPHUR BLACK 


Powdered— 100°, 
also 


SODIUM SULPHIDE 


Chemicals 
for 
Textile Manufacturers 


Manufactured and For Sale by 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—CLEVELAND, O.—Cuicaco, ILL. 


CINCINNATI, O., AND ELSEWHERE 
THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL Co., LIMITED 


TorRONTO HAMILTON MOoONTREAI 


Stocks Carricd at Principal Points 





2 HA NR 


Imeucur Made 


Setually Available Lams 


ALPHA NAPHTHYLAMIN 
ORTHO TOLUIDIN 
TOLIDIN 


98% 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


ORTHO NITRO TOLUOL 
PARA NITRO TOLUOL 


100% 


PARA TOLUIDIN 





(FORMERLY COKE PRODUCTS COMPANY) 
WORKS: - - CARROLVILLE, WISCONSIN 
NEW YORK OFFICE—120 BROADWAY 


Phone Rector 7335-6 


GENERAL OFFICES 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, 
WISCONSIN 
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American Dyewood Co. 
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Che Warren Aniline Co. 


Drexel Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


INN TOUGUONRUAVUSEE TUTTE NAST 


@A full line of natural and 
Colors of the old type standards. 
A long list of satisfied customers 
is concrete evidence that this 


artificial dyestuffs enables 


us to handle mill and trade 
company renders a real service 
to the manufacturer and dyer. 


problems from an impartial 


standpoint. Information 
and samples cheerfully 
supplied. 


We carry in Philadelphia a 
stock which includes many of 
these old type standards with 
which you are familiar. 


Twenty years’ experience 1n 


anilines affords our 
customers a 


UTA 


New York Philadelphia 
Boston Hamilton, Ont. 





UONTNNNRLAAINTAEAUESUGAENENLAU GLARED AN UA 


BED-ROCK FOUNDATION FOR SERVICE 
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Nottingham Curd 
qatow ChipSOAP: 


SPECIAL 


FIG SOAPS 
h for Woolens and Worsteds 


WALENTA 


made with 


Red Oil 


E | Olive Oil 
. h Amber Oil 
‘ Olive 
F Foots 
- Oil Curd 
SOFTENERS FINISHES SOAP 


ANILINE COLORS : : 
CHEMICALS ; | = 7. 


c Chips or Bars 
_Soap Powder 
= For Mill Floors 


Established 1860 
Incorporated 1905 


_LET US SUPPLY YOU 
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To term a fabric reliable, im- 
plies not merely its durability 
but its style, popularity and 
selling features. As interpreted by The American 
Woolen Company, Reliability extends even to matters 
of service, right prices and in fact every element essential 
to the prosperity of the trade. This is what is always 


meant when referring to the dependable character of 
American Woolen Company fabrics 





they are a source 
of satisfaction to buyer and consumer as well. 


AmericanWoolen Company 


WmM Wood, President. 


Selling Agency 


American Woolen Company of New York 
18th to 19th Street, on 4th Avenue 
New York 
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“Look At the Cloth’’ 





WE manufacture a complete line of Uniform Cloths, Plain 

and Fancy Serges, Skein Dyes, Vigoureux, and Fancy 
Piece Dyed Fabrics. Also Worsted Yarns for Weaving and 
the celebrated RED STAR brand yarns for knitting. 


At this crucial time it is imperative that a careful analysis 
of values should be made. For that very reason we direct your 
attention to CLEVELAND WORSTEDS. 





The Cleveland Worsted Mills Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 


OPERATING 


The Cleveland Worsted Milis Co., Cleveland, O. Lake Hodgson Water Works, Portage Co., O. The Langford Worsted Mills, Providence, R. I. 

The Annevar Dyeing & Finishing Works, Ravenna, O. Odsonia Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. Ferncliff Worsted Mills, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Redfern Worsted Mills, Ravenna, 0. Rowland Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. Fern Rock Woolen Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Monohassett Woolen Mills, Providence, R. I. Salisbury Worsted Mill, Camden, N. J. 


OFFICERS 


O. M. STAFFORD, President GEO. H. HODGSON, Vice-President and General Manager 


O. B. GREENE, Secretary and Treasurer J. W. BOLTON, General Superintendent 
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LEVELAND’S combination of Fificient Equipment, Stability, Originality and Big Re- 
sources has been declared by America’s foremost cloth buyers as UNBEATABLE 
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BRADFORD SYSTEM 


YARNS OF MERIT 













ALL COUNTS ALL GRADES 
WHITE, MIXTURES VIGOUREUX 








THE HIGHEST GRADE FINE YARNS 
SPUN IN AMERICA 








BRADFORD SYSTEM 
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62s QUALITY HAS A REPUTATION 
OF ITS OWN 





WORSTED YARNS 


As selling agent for the above leading mills | take pride 
in offering their products to the weaving and 
knitting trades of America 


WM. IA. RICHARDSON 


322 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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PEACE DALE MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
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PEACE DALE, R. I. 


Manufacturers of 


Serges, Fancy Worsteds and 
Woolens, Uniform Cloths 


Also Selling Agents for 


The Carolina Company 
Carolina, R. I. 


Worsted Yarns for Men’s Wear 


SO l d by 


WM. H. RICHARDSON 
No. 322 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CORNER OF 25th STREET 


: ANIA Alii cee AA Will ius 


334 FOURTH AVE. 
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E. F. ATKINS, Pres. 





GEO. R. WALLACE, Pres. 





NEW YORK 


5 Madison Avenue 


January 12, 1918 
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R. A. BOERNER, Agent 


Aaet&hna 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 


JOHN SHIRREFFS, Treas. 


Mills 





Men’s and Women’s Wear 


Serges, Semi Staples, Fancy Worsteds 


POQUUUALOUNSOEATOESOODLAOUUOOR TANSEY ASSES AA AVUAUIVASUA LLU LULLE EERO. 


R. A. BOERNER, Agent JOHN SHIRREFFS, Treas. 


Shirreffs Worsted Co. 


FITCHBURG, MASS. 





ETHAN ALLEN, Selling Agent 


68 Essex Street 223 Jackson Boulevard 
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Incorporated 1865 


Arlington Mills 


Lawrence, Mass. 





AWA 


FRANKLIN W. HOBBS, President, 78 Chauncy Street, Boston 


Wool Combed 


on Commission 


Worsted Tops 
Worsted Yarns 
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William Whitman Company, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 
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You Don’t Buy a Drying~ : 
Machine Every Day 


A Drying Machine represents too large an investment to be pur- 
chased hastily. Thorough investigations and comparisons should be 
= made before a decision is arrived at. Such a proceedure will, in our 
opinion, convince you of the superiority of the 
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HANLQUNOVANONLUUOUVOUOIGUOUUOUAL AOSTA 


Hunter “Agitating Table” Dryer 


For Drying Cotton, Wool, Hair, Rags, etc. 


ni 


Uniform and thorough drying is assured by the “Agitating Table,” 
which keeps the stock in a state of constant agitation, subjecting every 
particle to the same temperature and volume of air. The dried mate- 
rial is open and lofty and in perfect condition for future operations. 


The machine is constructed entirely of steel. The conical fans are 
mounted on S. K. F. ball bearings—a power-saving feature. The 
heating coils are in unit formation—a steam-saving feature. 

Our Engineers are always ready to answer your questions, or to ar- 
range for a demonstration. For additional information regarding 
specific details of construction and operation write for Catalog No. 82. 
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JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CO. 


NORTH ADAMS, MASS. 
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AR’S dominance in all the rela- 

tions between men’s wear manu- 
facturers and their customers has been 
an outstanding feature throughout the 
year. Civilian business has had to take 
a subordinate position and although buy- 
ing has been during certain parts of the 
year of normal size and of satisfactory 
proportions, yet the lessened request for 
merchandise, brought about in connec- 
tion with the wave of economy and 
with the various methods of conserva- 
tion that have been urged and prac- 
tised, has not caused any particular 
hardship to the buyer, though what it 
may do for the coming heavy-weight 
season is a matter concerning which 
there is more or less speculation. It 
been a matter for general com- 
ment that notwithstanding prices that 
formerly were considered absolutely out 
of the question and which were prophe- 
sied as likely to bring about stagna- 
tion in trade buyers have followed the 
market up and seemingly are just as 
willing to provide for their requirements 
to-day at the highest levels that have 
\btained in a generation as when prices 
were on a pre-war basis. 


has 


CLOTHIERS’ FORECASTS INCORRECT 
Not only was the first hand seller 
mistaken in his idea that the clothier 
would not buy as prices advanced radi- 
cally, but the clothier himself had a 
wrong conception of the possibilities of 
the absorbing demand of the country. 
The latter felt it was wise policy to 
proceed slowly for fear that it would 
be impossible to market his stock of 
clothing at prices that demanded a ma- 
terial advance to the retailer, but early 
in the year when his representatives 
on the road and interviewed his 
clientele he discovered his mistake. It 
late, however, to secure any 
irge quantities of merchandise on dup 
icate orders and as a consequence stocks 
f clothing were reduced and the mar- 
ket was in a very healthy statistical 
vosition. The buyer’s attitude toward 
ie primary market ever since this ex- 
erience has been one of anxiety to 
secure the merchandise ordered. As a 
nsequence price has been a secondary 
onsideration. It is true that in a great 
lany instances a larger volume of 
rders was placed than was warranted 
the clothier’s ability to market 
It was known, however, that 
ese orders were given on the assump- 
n that they would be only partially 
elivered, which was later proved to be 
rrect. 
MANUFACTURERS ALLOT GOODS 


went 


was too 


ods, 


One of the conspicuous features of 
le year has been the change in atti- 
ide of the selling agent. He has as- 
imed an independence which was very 
ifferent from his meek submission to 
| sorts of claims and abuses before the 
it. With the elimination of foreign 
mpetition and the demand for mer- 
andise from abroad, as well as from 
e American Government, the possi- 
lity of cancelations and claims did not 
ter into consideration by the seller. 
treatment of the clothier, while not 
arbitrary as that which the latter 
been noted for in the past, was at 
same time sufficiently independent 
cause many complaints on the part 
customers and in certain instances 
se complaints were justifiable. It 
Ss proved that in a certain few in- 
nees sellers had refused to deliver 
ds on contract where the clothier 
his foresight had purchased at a 
paratively cheap figure. These same 
ds were delivered later to the more 
tory buyer at a higher price and 
urally at a larger margin of profit. 


Woolens Controlled by Government Purchase 


Civilian Business Relegated to 
the Background Very Generally 


It is encouraging to remark in this con 
nection, however, that f 
character which could be proven were 
comparatively few and that the manu- 
facturer and his representative used 
every effort to treat buyers with the 
consideration that they deserved. 


cases of this 


ENTER THE WAR ORDER 

All this, however, 
United States 
demand for men’s wear merchandise to 
uniform its soldiers and sailors. When 
the War Department began to place 
orders there was a distinct change of 
heart as far as business 
concerned on the part of many agents. 
There were those who took advantage 
of the secrecy with which these orders 
were placed to intimate that they would 
be unable to make their deliveries to the 
civilian trade because of the demands 
upon their machinery by the Govern- 
ment. Such declarations were accepted 
in good faith and in the majority of 
cases were found to be the truth, but 
there were exceptions where buyers dis 
covered that the specific manufacturer 
had not received war orders, but was 
only hoping to obtain them and to se- 
cure a larger margin of profit in sup 
plying uniform cloths than in filling the 
contracts which he had taken with his 
regular customers. This discovery was 
coincident with the statement made in 
official that a much less per- 
centage of the woolen machinery of the 
country wal 
than the trade had been given to believe 
This proved, if such proof was 
sary, the deleterious effect of the policy 
of the War Department in purchasing 
without formal bids being called for 
and opened in the regular way that has 
been pursued for This 
policy, it argued, was 
order to prevent a run 
away market in wool manufactures. It 
was contended that if each transaction 
were made public there would be a con 


before the 
began its 


was 
Government 


civilian was 


sources 


Was engaged on orders 


neces- 





many years 


change of was 


necessary in 


stant demand on the part of manufac- 
turers to secure more for every sub 
sequent order, but that under the secret 
bid it was possible to do a certain 
amount of trading that would effect a 
saving for the Government. Whether 
this has been the result of the Army 


Department’s course or not, it is cer- 
tain that secrecy had a depressing effect 
upon the market early in the year and 
led buyers to withdraw on the belief 
that there was plenty of merchandise 
which they could secure as their needs 
demanded it. 


GOVERNMENT NEEDS ENORMOUS 


As the war continued, and it was seen, 
that the forces to be called into action 
would be more than a nominal number, 
it became evident that the requirements 
for their equipment would be far and 
above anything that had been antici- 
pated. It has been developed lately that 
even the Quartermaster’s Department 
did not know the number of troops 
that it would be necessary to provide 
for, and that their estimate fell short of 
the necessities of the occasion. Never- 
theless, with each succeeding report of 
the National Association of Wool Man- 
ufacturers as to the amount of machin- 
ery engaged on war orders, it became 
evident that a very sizeable proportion 
of the country’s wool machinery was en- 
gaged upon this class of work. It seems 
now in retrospect as though it would 
have been a much easier task for those 
responsible for securing the necessary 
equipment had they allowed the quanti- 





ties and the qualities necessary to be 
made known generally so that thos 
who were adapted to the manufacture 
of these goods could offer their ma 


chinery without being urged to do so by 
committees appointed to assist Govern 
ment officials. 


rTHE INDUSTRY PATRIOTIC 


With the appointment of a committee 
of woolen men to co-operate with the 
Council of National Defense in the 
purchase of army equipment of a textile 
character there sprang into being ma 
chinery that had been a most potent in 
fluence upon the market ever since. This 
committee gave of its time and energy 
effort to Federal 
Government the best possible merchan 
dise at the 
with fair 


in an obtain for the 
lowest possible price con 
returns to the manu 
facturer doubt that be 
fore the declaration of war with 
many and before the Allies had stopped 
purchasing in this supply 
their needs high prices and very sub 
stantial margins of profit had been ob 
tained by 
connection 


sistent 
There is no 
(rer 


country to 


mantutacturers in 
thus 
direct 
sses which it 
first 


abroad 


domestic 

with the 
placed This 
contra-distinction to the lo 
stated were made on the 
obtained from 
were taken primarily to keep machinery 
As the size of 


contracts 
condition was in 
was few 
orders which 


in operation these con 


tracts appreciated and more and more 
machinery became involved the man 
ufacturer came to the conclusion that 
he had an opportunity to reap a hand 
some profit and in many instances did 
sO Be it said to the credit of the 
great majority, however, that when sup 
plies for the United States vernment 
were called for the committec ( 
operating with the Council found a most 
creditable desire to give the best 
merchandise at figures that uld not be 
regarded as_ exorbitant ndet the 
cumstance It may not nerally | 
known, through the modesty of the com 
miuttec it it an’ be stated positively, 
£ a representative the industry 
this committe: ffered to the Govern 
ment the facilities of the entire plant 
the oolen trade putting them at th 
disposition of the Government at an 
margin of profit which they might elect 
This offer was in line with a similar 
proposition mad wool dealers of 
fering their stock to the Government on 


a basis of prices obtaining in the Boston 
market of the week previous to July 30 
While neither offer accepted the 
good faith in which the proffers were 
made indicated the patriotic desire of 
the entire industry to do its part in 
providing the ways and means for win 
ning the 


was 


war 
SPECIFICATIONS CHANGED 


It had long been the policy of the 
Government to demand absolutely pure 
wool in its fabrics for uniforming its 
troops. This policy was continued for 
time after the declaration of 
hostilities, but it was eventually proven 
that owing to the scarcity of wool and 
to the necessity of accelerating de 
liveries of merchandise it would be good 
business policy to allow some modifica- 
tion of the old specifications. As a 
consequence it was agreed after various 
conferences and much consideration of 
the subject that a certain proportion of 
the component material of uniform 
fabrics should consist of shoddy and in 
order to eliminate the stigma which has 
attached to this word it was agreed that 
the term should be changed to reworked 


some 












which have not been fully up to 


- } } | } 
fications, but it has been distinctly under 


stood that the Woolen Goods Commit 
tee is held in no way responsible for tl 
character of these fal s whicl ¢ 





bought without consultation 
and upon 


CO-OPERATIVE COMMITTEES PERCEDI 

In accordance with a law which pré 
vided that no members of any commit 
tees having anything to do with the pur 
chase of supplies should be connected 
with companies either actively or finan 
cially which benefitted from such or 


was recommended early in the 


fall that the various committees asso 





ciated with the Council of National De 
fense should be disbanded and that tl 
industri themselves should appoint 
idvisory bodies t | ent their 
terests and to advise with either th 
Council of National Defense o Se 
fiicials appointed supervise the pur 
chase of supplic In accordance witl 
this prescribed method of procedure, 
the woolen oods committee wa in 
structed to disband, and only this week 
what is known as a War Service Con 
m c ‘ 5S I cs iti < 
t] ‘ nain associations « ecte 
with the trade, were appointed t ( 
sent the wool manufacturir 
he l is ¢ mitte¢ 
« Ss ly t ( 
nt et It : 
] 
‘ 
nakin 1 l ( ep it | j 
omr 1 undou é 
1 will receive the 
¥ 
tal i 
| ' 
1 abl th 
! ( 
lustry é 
' 
, ( 
tended I 1 efore t ( l 
Ecor m B ird 
servation w in pro 
way in the industry ne 
determinat ot manut tur 
lessen the cost of their merchandis« 
Price f raw material t 1 
risen to such a point that they faced 
probability of many lines | 
impossible from the standpoint of satis 
factory distribution. Manufacturer 
had not for a long time ed a 


pound of cotton or shoddy to enter their 
plants h id 
both materials 


ly Cotton worsteds in which the 


turned out a product in which 
entered ver conspicu 
ou i 
percentage ot wool had been reduced to 
1 minimum had been shown and iid 
freely, but there were still those wi 

contended that their reputation for all 
fabrics would not permit them to 
deviate 
and 
out any 


agreed 


wool 
from their established practices 
who continued to offer lines with 
adulterants. It was generally 
that manufacturers should in- 
crease their product of cotton worsteds 
and cotton and shoddy-filled goods, and 
clothiers were asked to cooperate. In 
certain instances, however, the latter 
trade did not accept this proposition on 
the ground that they had spent money 
and time in building up a reputation for 
all-wool goods in their garments which 
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allow to be dissipated 


season in which 


mentioned as a 





successful as 


not pro, as 
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m this standpoint 





he year, however, it was 
t buyer 
turn 
lines oth of fabrics and of 

would conform to the 
gested by the Economy 
yn 


ed by th the seller and the 


1 do their bit in 


the c yOperati 


rd hey received 





e ck and suit houses who agreed 
se a smaller yardage in their gar 
combine other fabrics with 
le of wool in order to further 
practic f conservation. 
EN MILLS SPECIALLY BENEFITED 
of woolen fabrics 
Government has meant that 
rded woolen machinery as differen 


been more fully 


e preponderance 


rsted has 





m wi 
and, as a consequence, buyers 
id it difficult to secure lines, 





espec! 


suitings, that they formerly purchased. 
Many factors have not been able to put 
ut new lines for the coming heavy- 
weight season in view of the require 
nents of the Government. Practically 
nothing in the shape of commandeering 
is been done and yet in a good many 
instances practically all of the capacity 


ially of overcoatings and of wool 


plants is under Government super- 


vision with the result that civilian 

ders have had to be relegated to the 
background. This has meant that on 
lines which have been shown for the 


coming season there has been little diffi- 
culty in distributing the reduced supply 


nd it has been necessary to allot zoods, 


al i 
giving buyers their pro rata share based 
on previous purchases. In other few 
instances lines have been practically sold 
p before they were opened, though it 
has been the practice of the majority to 
show their usual allowing them 
to give an expression as to the amount 
of goods needed and subsequently dis- 
tributing the available supply in accord- 


trade, 


ance with their past operations. This 
bnormal demand for wool goods has 

ant a search for carded wool ma- 
hinery, as well as the purchase of 


quipment to take care of orders on this 


ss of fabric. With the trend of civil- 
an trade, also toward woolens, there 
has not been the same employment of 
worsted machinery. At the same time 
the operation of this class of equipment 
on shirting fabrics and on 16-ounce 
worsted suitings has also lessened the 
capacity available for the regular trade 
This unusual demand naturally has 


made both manufacturers and the selling 
trade more independent than in the past. 
In line with conservation a more or 
less general agreement has been made to 
cut down the size of samples and not 
to deliver reference samples to the regu- 
lar clothing trade. This means the sav- 
ing of a considerable yardage and of a 
considerable amount of money. Other 
detail involving the conduct 
bus-gess on a higher plane of opera 
been worked out and agreed 
to by both buyer and seller 

The operation of plants to their ca- 
pacity has not been possible during the 
of the year, owing to the 
shortage of labor through the competi- 
other industrial plants, and, 
to say, also to the fact that the 
operative has received a constantly ad 


matt, oO! 
I 


tions have 


greater part 





vancing wagt With every increase 
there has come a corresponding deter- 
mination on the part of the mill hand 


as been in a more or 
many 
plants 


to do less. He h 


eper dent position in 





very 
quarters, especially in those 
vhich are located close to munition or 
pbuilding enterprises. Competition 
keen that the woolen 
facturer has been unable to meet 
yffered by these other in 


i 








here has been so 
manu 


the prices 
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dustries and has been obliged to sec 


his operatives leave for more remun- 
erative jobs He has resorted to 
bonuses and co-operative methods, ad 


al welfare work, etc., in an effort 
ain his workpeople but has suc- 
ceeded only indifferently. Advances 
been most radical during the year, 
realized that these wer: 
necessary not only because of the com- 

referred to, but also be 
caust living 
that applies to labor as well as to capl- 
tal. Unfortunately there have been in- 
stances where in spite of the higher 
wages paid operatives have struck and 
in one or two notable cases by such 
action have delayed materially the de- 








have 
but it has been 


abDove 


petition 


of the increased cost of 


livery of Government goods. 
UNPRECEDENTED WOOL COSTS 
If the increase in labor is to be re- 


garded as the largest factor causing 
unprecedented prices for merchandise 
the high cost of raw material is a close 
second. While the census of wool held 
by manufacturers and dealers in this 
country, taken twice this year, did not 
show any alarming scarcity of stock, 
yet it was realized that on certain quali- 
the prohibition against shipping 
wool to this country was depriving 
manufacturers of much needed supplies 
and that if continued prices would nec- 
advance inordinately, even 
levels they had already at- 
was ex- 


ties 


essarily 
above th 
tained. Great dissatisfaction 
pressed regarding the attitude of Great 
Britain in not allowing wool to come 
here from Australia, the only foreign 
supplies of clothing wool being re- 
from South America and South 
There seemed to be in this 


( ely ed 
Africa 
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refusal on the part of our Ally a de- 
sire to put themselves in a strategic 
position for the future seizure of mar- 
kets which they formerly controlled, 
but which had been largely lost as a 
result of war conditions. This opinion 
obtained with even greater persistency 
when it was realized that were it not 
for the embargo against the shipment of 
wool manufactures to this country Eng- 
land by reason of her possession of 
lower priced wool and of lower labor 
could compete successfully with Ameri- 
can manufacturers for this market, were 
it not for the additional fact that looms 
in England were occupied very exten- 
sively in the production of uniform 
fabrics for its own and its allies’ forces. 
It was realized, however, that this was 
not the only factor which prevented 
wool being sent to this country and that 
a very important and determining in- 
fluence was the inability to secure ship- 
ping facilities. It finally became known 
that England was willing to release a cer- 
tain amount of Australian wools for 
shipment to this country and toward the 
end of the year shipments began to ar- 
rive which will be augmented by addi- 
tional supplies later on. These wools 
have been sold at auction and in all 
probability will continue to be so sold, 
inaugurating what many expect will be 
a practice similar to the sale of Colonial 
wools in England. The prices of wool 
show no possibility of radical softening 
as a result of these sales and with con- 
tinued demand on the part of the Gov 
ernment for manufacturers’ products 
there is every reason to believe that 
values will be maintained at their 
present levels for time to come 
at least. 


some 


Dress Goods Reach Unheard of Prices 


Manufacturers Share in Supplying 


Goods for 
never before en 


eee n- 
ountered, combined to make the 


year 1917 unique and absolutely with- 
out precedent in the history of the dress 
goods industry. The state of war exist- 
ing between the United States and Ger- 
many; greatly reduced imports and ex- 

strikes and embargoes, manu- 
facture of Government fabrics, and tre- 
mendous advances in prices have served 
to create a situation without parallel 
in the minds of the various factors in 
the trade. Unusual as the circumstances 
have been the industry as a whole has 
arisen to the occasion and at the pres- 
ent writing is doing business in con- 
formity with the newly created condi- 
tions with the. situation well in hand. 
New and unusual problems have been 
met and disposed of and the trade is 
looking forward to whatever 1918 may 
bring forth in an exceedingly optimistic 
frame of mind. Manufacturing has pro- 
ceeded along conservative lines and sales 


ports; 


have been conducted in somewhat dif- 
ferent fashion than formerly, in that 
manufacturers have not sold as far 


head as they have been in the habit 
of doing. Accompanying the ever- 
increasing amount of Government busi- 
ness there has been a marked move- 
ment in the direction of staples and 
comparatively few innovations in the 


way of fancies have been seen 


EARLY BUYING 


Considerable anxiety was manifested 
at the beginning of the year as to the 
possibility of a scarcity of goods. Manu- 
: took their time in opening 

which, combined with the 
threatened shortage, served as a stim- 
ulus to buying. Buyers placed orders 
of considerable size at an early date 
and speculated largely as to the extent 
; of deliveries. Con- 


tacturers 
their lines 


of business and dat« 


Army 


Requirements 


trary to general expectations deliveries 
were uniformly on time, while business 
did not come up to what had been 
anticipated. 

By the middle of the year buyers 
found themselves well stocked. This 
was particularly true in the case of 
cloak manufacturers, many of whom 
had purchased more heavily than their 
capital warranted. Retailers realizing 
this state of affairs held off for lower 
prices and in a number of instances 
their patience was rewarded by reduc- 
tions in price. Few if any recessions 
in price were noticeable in spring fab- 
rics as the scarcity of goods had by 
this time become apparent to all. 

FEW CANCELATIONS 


One of the outstanding features of 
1917 in comparison with other years 
was the situation with respect to can- 
celations. Whereas in the past this 
practice had constituted one of the most 
prevalent and serious of trade abuses 
the year just concluded witnessed the 
practical extinction of this objectionable 
custom. The threatening shortage of 
merchandise and the rising market 
served to make the practice of cancel- 
ing extremely poor business and by the 
middle of the year it had been virtu- 
ally discontinued. With prices still on 
the up-grade and civilian manufacture 
becoming more restricted by virtue of 
the ever-increasing demands of the 
Government there seems to be no possi- 
bility of the obnoxious custom being 
revived, which change in conditions has 
been hailed with delight by the manu- 
facturing trade. 

PRICES ADVANCE 

Increased cost of labor, operation and 
materials, together with the operation of 
the law of supply and demand have 


contributed to send prices upward 
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throughout the entire year. Prices wer 
thought to have reached a high 
in 1916, but the heights attained du: 
ing the twelvemonth just conclude 
were absolutely without precedent a1 
are regarded as high-water marks 

the history of the trade. Advances 

80 per cent over prices current in {iyIt 
while even 


lev« 


were common, greater 11: 
creases were encountered in certa 
quarters. As an example of this devel 
opment one of the most promine: 


factors in the trade opened a velou 
for the spring season of 1917 at $1.4 
a yard. This cloth was shown for tl 
fall season at $2.12% a yard. Anoth 
prominent factor opened a fabric fi 
spring 1917 at $1.37% a yard. Thi 
fabric was shown at the opening « 


the fall season at $1.75; it then ad 
vanced to $2 and progressed to $2.12! 
ending the season at $2.25. The san 
cloth was listed at $2.25 at the ope: 


ing of the 1918 spring season and eve 
tually rose to $2.37% a yard. Thes 
cases in point are indicative of tl 
steady advances which have taken pla 
throughout the year and may be r 
garded as typical examples. 

GOOD BUSINESS FOR JOBBERS 

Increasing prices throughout the yea 
proved especially beneficial to the mem 
bers of the jobbing trade. Buying free]; 
at the outset of each season jobber 
have found it possible to undersell th 
mills for practically the entire year an: 
at the same time to reap a rich harves 
for themselves with profits far in ex 
cess of those which existed durin; 
normal times. In view of the profit 
thus derived they have been able 
purchase from mills at increased pric: 
and at the same time have accorde 
retailers and cutters prices lower tha 
those asked by the mills and _ the 
agents. 

RETAIL SITUATION 

Retail business which started out we! 
in January diminished as _ the 
progressed and during the closi: 
months the volume of sales had be: 
reduced to a minimum. War tim 
economy has been given as the pri: 
cipal cause for the lessening in cor 
sumer demand and this was undoubt 
edly the reason. During December r 
ports received from buyers of prom 
nent department stores showed _ th: 
cloak and suit sales had fallen off m: 
terially, while on the other hand ther 
had been a steadily increasing demar 
for trimmings and linings. This woul 
serve to indicate that a large propo: 
tion of the ultimate consumers wer 
not buying new garments but were e! 
deavoring to get another season’s w« 
out of the clothing they already had : 
their possession. 

Retail sales throughout the ye: 
showed a preponderance of demand : 
favor of sheer fabrics for dresses at 
heavier cloths for separate coats. Wit 
the exception of the early spring s¢ 
son there was comparatively little d 
mand for suiting fabrics. Reports r: 
cently received from cloak and_ suit 
houses would seem to indicate, how 
ever, that the 1918 spring season wi! 
witness a revival in the popularity 
suitings. The desire to economize h 
resulted in exceptional sales of his 
quality dress goods at retail and it 
stated that an ever increasing nu 
ber of women are having their dress 
made at home in an endeavor to sa 
money. 


yea 


Reason for consumer economy m 
be found in the nature of the g 
ments placed upon the market ! 


the majority of the cloak and st 
houses and the various retail establis 
ments. A large percentage of th: 
garments were fur trimmed and in th: 
very nature did not make for the ec 


(Continued on page 321) 
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¢ ONDITIONS in the wool industry, 

as pointed out in previous articles, 
tend to make for a wider use of substi 
tutes. In continuation of the subject 
of the use of cotton, as discussed in the 
issues of November 3 and December 8, 
a men’s summer suiting fabric of the 
carded woolen and cotton class is taken 
up for consideration. 

The particular fabric shown has been 
proved a very suitable one for the ready- 
made clothing trade, and has been sold 
in many different patterns and colorings. 
It is composed of wool, shoddy and cot- 
ton blended together, then carded and 
spun into yarns. The goods delivered 
have generally opened out very satis- 
factorily, therefore it is probable that 
the same idea of quality and construc- 
tion will be largely adopted by manufac- 
turers in the samples made for the 
next lightweight season’s business. 

The cloth is especially well adapted 
for outing suits for men and boys, as 
it is sightly and feels goods also is satis- 
factory in tensile strength. _Of course, 
the price that the article can be sold at 
adds to its popularity, and as there is 
little external evidence of cheapness, it 
is likely to be the preference of a large 
class of purchasers. It is now the com- 
mon custom to buy and sell such classes 
of goods as they are, without any guar- 
antee as to what they are made of or 
how well they will wear. 

DESCRIPTION OF CLOTH 

The cloth here illustrated has been 
one of the best sellers in a range of 
various colorings, and is selected as the 
me for reference in connection with the 
subject. The ground is a light gray 
shade, produced by separate yarns of 
white and gray mixtures in about equal 
parts. These yarns are arranged so as 
to form a ground pattern of the different 
shades showing up reversely in blocks 
ibout ¥% of an inch in size. These are 
broken up by two lines of black and 
white threads 3-16 of an inch apart, 
which form an overplaid approximately 
1 7-16 inches wide by 1 9-16 inches long. 
Che fabric looks bright and clean, also 

eels smooth, firm and woolly enough to 

ndicate the presence of the animal ma- 
erial contained in it, which provides 
over enough to appropriately clothe the 
texture. Although the proportion of 
itton material contained is much larger 
han the other two sorts combined, yet 
lis fact is not at all apparent. 
CONSTRUCTION OF FABRIC 

The question of how best to economize 

1 the use of wool is not a new one as 

me might suppose, as many practical 

ill men have studied and experimented 

regard to it during the whole course 

f their career, and it is only on account 

exigency that more attention is now 
ing given to the problem. Great 
rogress has been made along this line 
nd manipulation has become a common 
rd in woolen mills; also an important 
int connected with the work carried 

i, because the main object still strived 

r, is not only to produce a good 

ticle, but also to do so at the lowest 

ssible cost. 

The terms of construction in the case 

ler consideration, demonstrate what 
1 be accomplished in the saving of 
ol through the means of substitution 
ingly made, and the instance may well 
accepted as one for guidance in the 


Use of Cotton as a Wool 


Men’s Summer 


Suiting 





Fabric—How 


Cotton [s Used—Manufacturing Details 


vital matter referred to in the fore 

going. There are 2688 ends in the full 
warp to be finished 56 inches wide. 
These, excepting the plaiding threads, 
are 4% runs in size, made from a com 

position of stock on the following basis, 
15 per cent fine medium territory wool, 
25 per cent carded shoddy of an equiva- 
lent quality to the wool, 60 per cent 
carded American cotton of good staple. 
The other yarn is 2/30s black and white 
cotton, twisted medium hard. There are 
42 picks of filling per inch, and the main 
yarns are the same as those of warp, 
but twisted a little softer in the spinning. 
Thus, it is plainly seen that the object 
sought for and found is an expensive 
looking cloth, cheaply produced. 

To effect the result, the composition 
of raw material is made capable of be- 
ing spun to a fine size of yarn, which 
allows a close and firm texture to be 
woven. The grade of wool used is well 
fitted for the purpose, and the shoddy 
and cotton which conform to it are in- 


having the arrangement of 
harmony with the plan of weave. The 
former is on the order of 2 and 2 
broken up by a single 4 or its equiva 
lent. The latter is a common 4 harness 
twill, 2 up 2 down. 
sitions is made by the four threads of 
same shade, as the straight line effect 
is caused to show up the reverse way. 
In such a class of goods, the plan of 
weave is all important, for seeing that 
the cloth and its texture must be vir 
tually formed in the loom, it is im- 
perative to adopt the style of weave 
that will give the most concise and level 
result. Neither a regular plain nor a 
fancy weave are suitable for the pur- 
pose, because the one gives a fabric 
that is too tight and hard, and the 
other yields ome that may carry the same 
objections, also those of lumpiness, or 
floating threads. The weave chosen can 
not be improved upon, as the workings 
are effectual and 
throughout. 


yarns if 


The change of po 


consistently even 





MEN’S LIGHTWEIGHT SUMMER SUITING FABRIC 


creased in efficiency by being carded 
previous to the blending operation. It 
may be explained here that another 
reason for first carding the cheaper con- 
stituents is to avoid the danger of re- 
ceiving specky yarns. 
THE WARP LAYOUT 

It is essential for the proper width of 
finished goods that the reeded width of 
warp should be in accordance with the 
extent of fulling calculated for the fab- 
ric, and this again should be subject to 
the shrinking or felting capability of the 
raw material. This is a rule, which if 
consistently followed, will do much to- 
ward having separate pieces of cloth 
match up closely with the standard sam- 
ple. Of course, this is done in all well- 
regulated mills where selling samples 
are made, as the details of layout are 
kept carefully on record, and are sup- 
posed to be strictly adhered to. In the 
case in point, the warp is sleyed 64 inches 
wide inside of selvages, through a 10% 
reed, 4 ends in each dent 

As already explained, a design is 
created on the fabric by reversing the 
effect formed by the distinct shades of 
yarn. This is done in a simple way by 





BLENDING AND COLORING 

The light grey mixture shade of yarn 
is made up with 15 per cent white wool, 
60 per cent white cotton, and 25 per 
cent black shoddy, thus the latter is the 
featuring shade in the yarn, and the ef 
fects are noticeable in the cloth in the 
appearance of black specks, although 
not so numerous as to be a cause of ob 
jection. It is not according to the best 
approved plan, to have the least valu 
able material in the most prominent 
place, but in this instance it cannot be 
avoided without increasing the cost to 
produce, and in any event, the use of 
white shoddy for such a purpose is 
never advisable. The price of a sort at 
all fitting will not be a great deal less 
than for wool, and it will probably be 
faulty in one or more respects. 

As the goods are sold as fancy cassi- 
meres in the regular way, the samples 
are shown in books or ranges of distinct 
styles, made in the same quality of fab- 
ric. This necessitates the getting up of 
sample blankets, which is the especial 
work of the designer, who blends dis 
tinct colors or qualities of stock together 
to suit requirements. Taking the refer- 


Substitute 


ence sample to illustrat it 
termed Style 1 


five more styles are wanted in different 


Chen supposing that 
colorings to make up a range, these can 
be got in the same depth of shade by 
substituting distinct dark colors for the 
black. Of course, the depth is 
general practice, but it is inferred here 
that the pattern design is required to be 
maintained at a uniform strength, other- 
wise there are likely to be run around 
pattern effects created But this is 
avoided when selections are made from 
the blanket 
MAKING THE YARNS 

It is customary to purchase territor} 
and such like wools in the grease, as ihe 
actual value can be more positively as 
certained than when in the scoured con 
dition, and as there are conflicting opin- 
ions regarding how the scouring should 
be done, manufacturers generally prefer 
to act according to their own ideas 
However, there are few doubts about 
the fact that the wool should be com 
pletely opened out from its tangled state 
and freed from the gummy matter at 
tached, without any degree of felting 
being caused. In respect to the shoddy, 
it can either be bought in the prepared 
state ready to use, or made in the home 
mill from the natural rags, purchased 
from another concern. It is best to tear 
them up before dyeing, as by doing so 
the dye penetrates the material in tl 
most thorough manner 

The same care requires to be taken in 
the coloring of shoddy as for wool, and 


varied in 


owing to the shorter and more depré 

ciated condition, there is greater danger 
of injury being done in the process 
Dyeing by machine is the best method, 
as the stock is treated more uniformly 
than in the old way, and also at a lower 
cost. The cotton also requires to he 
opened out before being used in a blend 
to be carded 
by a machine designed for the especial 
purpose, but the mixing picker is com 
monly utilized to do the work. 

Again, the gray mixture yarn of th 
reference sample is used to illustrate 
the method recommended to be followed 
in making up the batch. First layer 
S6ne-half of the cotton; second layer, all 
of the shoddy; third layer, the balance 
of cotton; fourth layer, ail of the wool 
Then apply the oil in emulsion form, 
and run the stock through the picker in 
two operations. To obtain good carded 
roving from a blend containing so much 
cotton, the clothing on machines must be 
competent to control the fine and del 
icate fibers composing the .aterial 
The gauge of card wire is no. likely to 
be too fine, but if it is appreciably too 
coarse, the cotton will sink in the cloth- 
ing and make a mess 
tial to maintain the wire in a sharp con- 
dition, as in this case, keen rather than 
prolonged carding is necessary 

FINISHING THE FABRIC 

The idea of imitating a wooly cloth 
in a cotton quality is continued in the 
finishing of the woven material. 

Fulling is the next process, and is not 
prolonged over 1% hours, when the felt- 
ing power of stock is pretty well ex- 
hausted. Washing and drying is done 
as soon as possible after fulling,’ to 
avoid the danger of staining. Shearing 
is done on the face, but only for the 
purpose of squaring the nap 


This is done in some mills 


It is also essen- 
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Our Government requires that every 
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manufacturer shall conserve resources, and 
we cheerfully comply, still we maintain 
the greatest efficiency in our organization 
to meet the requirements of our fighting 
forces and the needs of our civilian popu- 
lation. 
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We believe it is our clear duty to do 
our share in co-operating with our Govern- 
ment to win the war. 
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We are manufacturing The Gold 
Medal Uswoco Fabrics, recognized by all 
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Recovery of Potash from Wool Scouring Waste 


or 1913 there were imported into the 
United States 267,970 tons of pot- 
ash salts; in 1914 only 171,798 tons. 
Since then the importation has prac- 
tically ceased and the country has been 
forced to depend upon accumulated 
stocks of foreign potash and the small 
amounts resulting from the hasty de- 
velopment of native sources. To make 
matters worse, considerable high grade 
potassium sulfate has been exported to 
Cuba to meet the peculiar agricultural 


necessities of that fertile island. 
Geheimrat Dr. Wilhelm Ostwald re- 
marked, as you know, that because 


Germany, having “a world monopoly 
of potash, can dictate which of the na- 
tions shall have plenty of food and 
which shall starve, America went into 
the war like a man with a rope around 
his neck, a rope which is in enemy 
hands.” 

Realizing the serious consequences 
of a long continued shortage and the 
probability of a long war, both the 
Government and private interests have 
devoted a great deal of energy to the 
development of native potash sources, 
such as natural salts or brines; alunite 
and silicate rocks, including cement 
kiln dust; kelp; wood ashes; molasses; 
distillery waste, and miscellaneous or- 
ganic sources, among them wool scour- 
ing waste. 

The result was the production in 
1916 of 9,720 tons of potash (K:O), 
almost ten times the amount which was 
produced in 1915. Good as this result 
has been, the total product cannot sat 
isfy more than 5 per cent. of the pres- 
ent want; consequently it is imperative 
that everyone make a determined effort 
to develop even temporary sources of 
supply. 

So far about 40 per cent. of the 
amount produced has come from the 
alkaline lakes in western Nebraska. 
There is, however, the large store at 
Searles Lake, Califotnia, which holds 
20,000,000 tons in solution, and which 
promises to be the most important na- 
tive permanent source yet discovered. 
The original enterprise at Searles Lake 
was in the hands of the American 
Trona Co. At present the chief de- 
velopment is under the joint auspices 
of the Pacific Coast Borax Co. and the 
Solvay Process Co. It was hoped that 
this plant would be in operation about 
April 1, 1917, but the project has suf- 
fered so many set-backs, technical and 
otherwise—recently there has appeared 
an account in the newspapers of a 
severe fire at the works—that its prod- 
uct has not yet been sold to any great 
extent. Furthermore it was stated that 
it will be necessary for the Govern- 
nent, which owns the lake, to spend 
$1,000,000 in preparation before the 
ompanies can operate; but granted 
his, the project, backed as it is by 
corporations experienced in the manu- 
facture of chemicals, and furthered by 
he National Research Council, will un- 

oubtedly become a practical success. 
t has been stated in the newspapers 
hat the two plants will produce about 

irty tons of potassium chloride daily 

the form of a 70 per cent. product. 


Other sources are promising, some of 
.em only under present high price con- 
tions; perhaps one or two are prac- 
‘able under normal conditions. There 
e also some sources which can be 
veloped so as to operate profitably 
ider normal conditions, provided the 


* Paper read before New York Section of 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

** Of Weston & Sampson, Consulting En- 

eers, 14 Beacon street, Boston. 


Every Mill 


Should Study 


Problem as a 


Means of Relieving Situation—Costs and Prices 
By Robert Spurr Weston ** 


first cost of the plant can be amortized 
during the period of the war 
POTASH 


PRICES RISING 


[he rises in price of potash have 
been staggering; 80 per cent potassium 
which sold for 6 
pound before the war, is now quoted at 
70 cents, and the price is apparently 
rising. The certainty of an increase in 
price, at least until the Lake 
salts are marketed, is apparent to all 
who realize how necessary is potash, 
not only for agriculture, but to the 
manufacture of certain soaps, high 
grade glass, chlorate matches, some ex- 
plosives, a few dyes, and for photog- 
raphy, tanning, medicine, etc. While 
the equivalent sodium salts may be used 
in place of potash, and in many cases 
where it was once believed that potash 
salts alone would do, there remains an 
insistent and definite demand for potash 
which nothing else will supply. 

This is entirely outside of the agri- 
cultural field, where potash is so much 
needed if the soil is to be saved from 
exhaustion. While it is true that virgin 
soil and the rotation of crops may for 
a time permit fair yields of those agri- 
cultural products which require a great 
deal of potash, there is a limit which 
may not be passed without disastrous 
consequences, \t present potash fer- 
tilizers are rarely obtainable and sell for 
exorbitant prices—about $400 per ton 
of K.O being the average, as compared 
with $50 or less before the wat 


carbonate, cents a 


Searles 


POLLUTION OF STREAMS 


For many years the speaker has been 
interested professionally in the engi- 
neering and scientific problems con- 
nected with the cleaning of rivers, and 
has devoted a great deal of attention 
to the disposal of factory wastes, among 
them wool scouring waste. He has ap- 
peared in court to defend mill owners 
discharging this waste into a river and 
has been employed on cases where his 
client was damaged by this discharge 
from a mill above. 

Wool scouring waste is not simply a 
potash solution, but one of the most 
befouling and greasy liquids which 
streams receive. If discharged unpuri- 
fied, it befouls the banks and bottom, 
and causes the growth of dense masses 
of aquatic vegetation which subse- 
quently becomes covered with wool fat, 
dies, disintegrates, becomes detached 
from the banks and bottom of the 
stream and drifts down to damage the 
property of riparian owners. 

One case in point was a bleachery, 
said to be the largest of its kind in the 
country. Here grease spots on the 
finished cloth caused damages at the 
rate of several thousand dollars a 
month, until the wool scouring waste 
discharged by three mills above was 
purified. In another case, the discharge 
of wool waste prevented the dyeing of 
delicate fabrics. In still another, the 
waste befouled a stream so much as to 
cause a down-stream mill to shut down 
a part of its plant until the water could 
be filtered before use. 

The condition of such rivers as the 
Merrimac, the Blackstone and_ the 
Passaic is too well known to comment 
upon. Notwithstanding that they are 
large streams, they are so polluted as 
to be useless for many industrial pur- 
poses unless the water be first purified. 
Even when wool scouring waste is 





discharged into a sewer connected with 
municipal disposal works, it will, 
greatly diluted, cause many types of dis 
posal beds, especially intermittent sand 
filters, to clog rapidly, and to become 
Hence the difficulty of th 
sanitary engineering problem of 
scouring waste disposal. The waste be- 
fouls the rivers unless treated, and 
works designed for the purification of 
domestic sewage may be unable to dis 


unless 


useless 


wool 


pose of it. 
METHODS OF TREATMENT 


Until the great war, the only practical 
method of treating wool scouring waste 
was to precipitate the solids with sul- 
furic acid or sodium acid sulfate. The 
precipitated sludge was then dried on 
sand beds and the grease was recovered 
therefrom by pressing in steamjacketed, 
hydraulic This method pro- 
duces an acid wool grease or so-called 
acid dégras. It is now worth 9.5 cents 
a pound and may be produced for less 
than 4 cents. The potash in the super- 
natant liquor is in the form of sulfate. 
However, the liquor contains much min- 
eral matter and free acid, and no method 
has yet been devised to recover the pot- 
ash economically. The liquor can be 
discharged into a stream, although filtra- 
tion may be necessary if the stream be 
small 

Since the war, the old fashioned acid 
or “ cracking’ just described 
has been modified, in this country, 
chiefly through the efforts of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. The improve- 


presses. 


process 


ment consists first in allowing the 
waste to flow over solid nitre cake, a 
cheap and abundant waste product 


There instead of precipitating the greasy 
sludge to the bottom of the treating 
tanks, the waste is so treated in a con- 
tinuous subsiding basin that the grease 
rises to the surface in the form of 
scum. This is skimmed off, the acid 
neutralized with sodium carbonate, and 
the whole heated to boiling. The use of 
soda separates the dirt from the grease 
and avoids the necessity for presses. 
[The grease and soap are then skimmed 
off, re-acidified with nitre cake, and the 
acid grease is clarified by allowing it 


to stand over acidified water in the 
usual way. This process produces a 
very light colored grease, and the 


liquor is of nearly as good character as 
produced by the old fashioned process. 

This continuous acid process, like the 
older one described above, produces a 
waste from which potash may not be 
recovered economically. There are other 
methods of treating wool scouring 
waste, however, and the war prices have 
given sanitary and chemical engineers 
an opportunity to try them. Many have 
been known for a long time, but have 
been considered impracticable on ac- 
count of the low price of potash. 
Among the many considered, three main 
types: may be described. 

1. Precipitation Process. This con- 
sists in first settling the waste to remove 
sand and other settling solids. After- 
wards the settled waste is passed 
through a centrifugal machine to remove 
the free fat and the finely divided sus- 
pended matter. The solids in the ma- 
chine effluent are then precipitated by 
chemicals and the sludge so formed is 
dried, using filter presses, or if neces- 
sary hot air dryers. 

A low-grade grease is then extracted 
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2 Cardem Ce | Sa es 
which has been successfully employed 
to reduce sulfite pulp liquor and tanning 
extracts to a powder The apparatus 
consists of a series of chambers through 
which hot flue gases are passed and 
into which the settled and machined 
wool scouring waste is sprayed throug 
special nozzles The process is in two 
stages, known as the wet chamber and 


the dry chamber, respectively. If a dry 
product is to be 
trated from the wet 
must be solvents 
dried product, quite hydroscopic, 
be used without further treatment or 
may be concentrated to a liquid contain- 
cover the potash The dried product 
may be coked and lixiviated 

3. The settled and degreased liquors 
may be concentrated to a liquid contain- 
ing 75 per cent of 
evaporator especially designed to pre- 
vent foaming and scaling, and the con 
centrated liquor coked in an open 
furnace, after which the potash may be 
removed from the coke by lixiviation, 
This facilitated made 
more profitable by degreasing the con 
centrated liquor coking or by 
washing the wool in naphtha. 


secured, the concen- 


chamber 
The 


may 


waste 


degreased by 


solids using an 


process is and 


before 


It may be noted that in all of the 
processes just outlined, the first steps 
are the subsidence of the waste to re- 


move the settling solids, and its passage 
through a centrifugal machine to re 
move ft free fat and coarser colloidal 
suspended matter The degreasing 
process by itself is profitable Che 
‘rease recovered by the machines sells 
for an average of 10 cents a pound and 
the bette: grease ma\ be ised f I the 


manufacture of lanolin, which is now 
worth 41 to 46 cents 
In the writer’s opinion, it is the cen 


trifugal machine which makes the re- 


a pound 


covery of potash possibl former at- 
tempts to recover potash from wool 
scouring waste failed because of the 


formation of an impure, vitreous potas- 
sium silicate during calcination. The pot 
ash in this vitreous silicate is insoluble in 
water and its recovery from the ash is 
as difficult and the cost as prohibitive 
as from a natural silicate. During the 
last year, cokes which contain 95 per 
cent. of soluble matter, 
most entirely of potash salts and sodium 
carbonate, have been produced from 
settled and _ centrifugalized wastes. 
During the war, the “ potash” produced 
will contain sodium as an impurity be- 
cause of the decrease in the use of pot- 
ash soaps in the wool scouring process. 


consisting al- 


WOOL SCOURING PROCESS 


Another essential improvement has 
been made in the mill scouring rooms, 
where a great saving in water and con- 
sequently a greatly increased concentra- 
tion of both grease and potash has been 
effected. Except in two cases where the 
wool is degreased by the naphtha 
process and subsequently washed in 
water without soap, the American mills 
wash the wool in so-called trains of 
from three to five bowls. Formerly 
nearly all of the mills used clean water 
to refill the bowls, but where recovery 
methods are practiced, it is quite essen- 
tial that the washing process be con- 
ducted on the countercurrent principle— 
that is, the first bowl only should be 
discharged to waste, and it should be 
refilled as far as possible from the sec- 
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ond bowl, the second from the third, the 
third from the fourth, etc. Thus the 
wool and the water will pass through 
the train of bowls in opposite directions 
and the minimum of water will be used. 

Where potash recovery is practiced 
abroad, the so-called desuinting process 
s used—that is, the wool is first soaked 
in water which dissolves out the potash, 
and then the solution is evaporated and 
-alcined. In America, however, this 
process is seldom used, largely on ac- 

yunt of the extra machinery and atten- 
tion required. Usually the wool, soap 
ind other detergents are introduced 
nto the first scouring bowl, while water 
ilone is used in the remaining bowls. 
In most mills the contents of the first 
yowl are used until they become so 
lirty that they must be changed. 

Instead of using alkali and soap in 
the first bowl, one mill omits the soap 
and adds it to the second bowl, thus 
producing a first bowl discharge much 
more suitable for the recovery of grease 
and potash than if soap were used. 
The discharge from the second bowl 
may be treated by the acid process if 
the unpurified discharge would injure a 
stream; otherwise, it would hardly pay 
to treat it even in war times. 

One mill has tried the plan of using 
over again the settled and centrifuga- 
lized waste discharged from the first 
bowl and has been able to do this three 
times and still produce a_ properly 
scoured wool. The water saved in the 
first bowl is passed through the end of 
the train, thus cleaning the wool with- 
out diluting the waste. In this way the 
waste can be concentrated to several 
per cent of solids. 

In a few mills water and soap solu- 
tion are passed continuously through 
the train of bowls. This would seem 
to be the ideal method of using water 
if by-products are to be recovered. 

For the recovery of by-products, the 
best method of washing wool is the 
naptha process. Naptha washed wool is 
subsequently washed in water and the 
waste produced is free from grease 
and easily concentrated. It can be evap- 
orated to dryness without difficulty and 
alcined to produce a coke containing 
as high as 45 per cent of potash. 

The various processes outlined have 
all been tried out in practice. The first, 
the precipitation process, is too expen- 
sive on account of the large amount of 
hemicals required to precipitate the 
suspended matter, and too complicated 
n account of the fifteen or more dis- 
tinct operations necessary. 

The Cardem process is very promis- 
ing, and we have tested it quite thor- 
ughly, using the greaseless waste from 
naptha washed wool. Undoubtedly 
where waste flue gases are available, it 
an concentrate the waste more cheaply 
than any other process and has the 
further advantage of causing little loss 
by entrainment. Unless degreased, the 
waste cannot be evaporated to a dry, 
friable mass in this evaporator, and 

ven if the waste from the wet cham- 
ber be degreased before its final con- 
entration in the dry chamber, the prod- 
ict is very hydroscopic. Consequently 
t must be coked before it can be used 
lirectly as a fertilizer or before it can 
e lixiviated for the recovery of the 
arbonate. Where waste heat is avail- 
ible, the wet chamber of the Cardem 
‘pparatus can take the place of the mul- 
\iple effect evaporator, but if the dry 
hamber be used the final product ought 
to be coked, and it may prove best to 
lo the final evaporation and coking in 
the same apparatus—usually an open, 
tuel-oil heated pan. 
PROCESS USUALLY RECOM MENDED 

The process which is usually recom- 
nended is to evaporate the machine 
ffuent in a triple-effect of proper de 


sign, or Cardem wet chamber, degrease 
the concentrate with an immiscible sol- 
vent, distill off the solvent from both 
aqueous and solvent layers and then 
coke the aqueous concentrate in an open 
pan heated by fuel oil. The concen- 
trated mass takes fire during coking and 
incinerates to a porous, gray, non-hydro- 
scopic solid which may be ground and 
lixiviated for the production of a near- 
ly colorless and nearly silica-free solu- 
tion of potassium and sodium carbo- 
nates from which the potassium salt may 
be recovered by fractional crystallization 
At present the coke finds a ready mar 
ket in the fertilizer industry. It usual- 
ly contains 20 per cent or more of potash 
as K.O. 

Chere were many practical difficulties 
which had to be overcome before the 
waste products could be recovered 
economically. The centrifugal machine 
took care of the silica, but the evapora- 
tion of a soapy, alkaline liquor in an 
evaporator was a real problem, and for 
this reason the Cardem apparatus 
promises a_ satisfactory solution, al- 
though the first cost of the plant plus 
royalty is higher than the first cost of 
an evaporator 

The first and second evaporators 
tried were of the ordinary tubular type 
with the vapor spaces about twice the 
usual volume—that is, the effects were 
nearly twice the usual height. One of 
these evaporators, having each effect 
4.5 feet in diameter, had vapor spaces 
9.5 feet high. Notwithstanding these 
liberal allowances, the liquor foamed so 
much in the first two effects that it 
filled the vapor spaces with a mass of 
bubbles, many of them 6 inches in 
diameter. This foaming was attended 
with loss of liquor and low efficiency. 
The first evaporator tried was about 
50 per cent efficient. The second was 
ordered amply large to make allowance 
for foaming, It was then learned that 
the bubbles can only be broken up by 
high vapor velocities, and at present 
two evaporators embodying this prin- 
ciple are being tried. One of them is 
reported to be operating efficiently and 
economically; the other has not yet 
been tested. 

The evaporation problem has been 
solved satisfactorily. With proper ap- 
paratus, triple effect or wet chamber, 
degreased waste may be concentrated 
at 65 per cent of solids. It is not 
usually practicable to obtain this con- 
centration in a triple effect. It is neces- 
sary to use a small finishing pan or 
open kettle for the final concentration. 
This is because the boiling point of the 
waste rises rapidly above concentra- 
tions of 55 per cent. In the Cardem 
chamber the liquor is sprayed into the 
chamber, over and over again, until con- 
centrated sufficiently. 

Degreasing by immiscible solvents 
presents no unusual or unfamiliar dif- 
ficulties, and these are easily overcome. 
A large ratio of solvent to Waste must 
be used; otherwise the solvent will not 
separate from the aqueous liquid. No 
untried apparatus is necessary for the 
recovery of the grease and the warm 
product from the evaporator treating 
the aqueous portion is fluid even at 
high concentrations. 

As mentioned previously, the de- 
greased liquor may be concentrated to 
65 per cent of solids. One sample of 
concentrate which was not degreased 
had the following composition: 


Concentrate from Evaporator 


Specific gravity (acts ee 
Total solids... . 87.1% 
Maw oe's cs , ... 15.5% 
Fats by ether...... easie weak -» 6.9% 
Potash, K,0.. oe Te 
Bolling point ; .104.3° C 


This analysis represents the minimum 


degree of concentration which is prac- 
ticable. The process of degreasing re- 
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duces the water content and the resi- 
dual potash liquor then may have the 
following composition 


Degreased Concentrate from Evaporator 


Specific gravity 1 38 
Total solids. . 65.0% 
Ast .ccscee . 29.0% 
Potash, K,O.. 13.4% 
Fats by ether 0.7% 
Boiling point 120° C 


rhe concentrated liquor readily cokes 
to a porous solid containing from 40 
to 46 per cent of potash as K:O. One 
sample of coke produced from waste 
from naphtha scoured wool contained 
46.3 per cent of potash, and its ash had 


the following composition 


Per Cent 
Soluble in water . 95.2 
Potassium carbonat« 77.3 
Equivalent K,O.. 50.0 


The calcined coke from ordinary wool 
waste using soda soap (potash soaps 
have scarcely been obtainable since the 


war began) had the following composi 
tion: 

Per cent 
Soluble in water 88.5 
Silica 3.6 
Potassium carbonate 44.9 
Sodium Carbonate 40.0 


To recover the grease, the waste, first 
heated to 60° C or above, is allowed 
to subside for several hours in a tank. 
The settled waste is then reheated to 
72° C and passed through centrifugal 
machines, where from 40 to 70 per cent 
of the other soluble fats are removed. 
The hot effluent should then pass di- 
rectly to the evaporator to avoid loss 
of heat. 

The grease from the machines con- 
tains from 5 to 20 per cent of water and 
some colloidal suspended matter. It is 
re-emulsified and remachined to pro- 
duce a grease containing less than 2 
per cent of water and practically no sus- 
pended matter. 

The quality of the centrifugal grease 
varies greatly, depending upon the grade 
of wool washed and the care exercised 
to prevent fermentation of the waste 
during sedimentation and degreasing. 
The best grease is produced from Aus- 
tralian wool and the worst from the 
dirty Territory and domestic wools. 
U. S. P. lanolin can be made from the 
best grease, while the cheaper greases 
are used for stuffing leather, lubrica- 
tion, veterinary ointments, etc. 

The grease recovered by the solvent 
process is dark colored and contains 
many organic impurities. Its odor is 
pronounced and it is used chiefly for 
stuffing leather, for cheap lubricants, 
and in general for those purposes where 
acid wool grease is employed. 


COST OF RECOVERY 


The average wool scouring plant per- 
haps has two trains of bowls discharg- 
ing 12,000 gallons or 200,000 pounds of 
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waste daily. The cost of a plant for the 
disposal of this waste will vary greatly 
with conditions, but will rarely if ever 
exceed $40,000, even at the present high 
prices 


fl 


The 200,000 pounds of waste will on 
the average contain 4000 pounds of 
grease and 2500 pounds of potash, and 
there may be recovered therefrom 2000 


pounds of centrifugal grease, 1750 
pounds of extracted grease and 1600 
pounds of potash. The cost of opera 

tion is approximately as follows 
Per Diem 
Cost of centrifugal proces $45 
Cost of evaporatior 48 
Cost of degreasing > 
Cost of coking 17 
Management 20 
Total $165 

Value of Products 

2,000 lbs. of centrifugal grease @ 10 $200 
1,750 lbs. of extracted grease @ 8&8 140 
1,600 lbs. of Potash @ 17.5c 280 
Total $620 
Daily profit $455 
This profit may seem large, but one 
mill operating three trains of bowls is 


at present making a profit of $500 a 
day on centrifugal grease alone, and it 


is believed that at present prices a 
plant may be built and amortized before 
the end of the war. At pre-war prices, 


the cost of operation would be slightly 
less and the value of the products $184, 
thus leaving a small profit for a plant 
of this size. In the case of a small, 
single train plant, the pre-war profit 
would have been a nominal one but the 
stream would have been kept clean and 
valuable products would have been re- 
claimed from a waste otherwise a nui 
sance. It must be borne in mind that 
when potash is recovered no waste is 
discharged into the stream, while the 
degreasing plant alone greatly improve 

the character of the polluted stream 

The waste has another set of pos 
sible by-products, namely, those pro 
duced by the destructive distillation of 
the coke—among them some valuable 
waxes of high melting point, and pos 
sibly other commercially valuable sub 
stances. However, these possibilities 
have not yet been sufficiently studied 
for one to give an opinion regarding 
their value. 

This paper deals of course with a 
general problem, but just as wools 
vary, so do the applications of the 
process in specific cases. Therefore 
each case, beginning at the scouring 
room and ending at the stream into 
which the waste is discharged, must be 
studied with care before decision can 
be made regarding the practicability of 
recovering valuable by-products from 
the waste in question. Every plant 
should make this study that the dearth 
of wool grease and potash formerly 
imported may be in a measure relieved. 


The Fulling of Wool Army Goods 


How to Secure a Compact Felt—Soap, 
Heat, Mill Wrinkles and Rolling Selvages 


By Olin Fisk 


yy HE finishing of army goods that 
require a melton or semi-melton 
effect, is very largely dependent upon 
close attention to the details of the 
fulling process. To secure a good mel- 
ton finish requires, first of all, that 
the selection of stock and construction 
of the cloth be suitable to the end de- 
sired. Stock that is deficient in fulling 
quality or a construction in the loom 
that renders the fulling difficult, will 
tend to baffle the best efforts of the 
finisher and result in a poorly felted, if 
not tender fabric. 

As the Government specifications call 
for a definite number of ends per inch 
in both warp and filling, and pretty 


closely laid, the designer should know 
>. 


something regarding the possibilities of 
the stock and construction as they per- 
tain to the final result. He should al 
low in his calculations for a suitable 
shrinkage in length as well as in width, 
so as to secure a compact felt and a 
suitable covering for the face of the 
cloth. This shrinkage should not be 
less than six per cent. 

Even when the cloth comes to the fin- 
isher with all the conditions in his favor, 
there will be a need for the exercise of 
skill and constant care in order to se- 
cure the best possible results. For 
owing to varying conditions, no definite 
rules of action can be relied upon in the 
finishing department. 

The strength and quality of the soap 
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and its preparation for use, the proper 
moisture of the goods and a careful reg- 
ulation of the temperature, are matters 
that must be attended to and trouble is 
bound to follow any haphazard or slip- 
shod methods. No rules can be relied 
upon as to the alkaline strength of the 
soap, as it depends very largely upon 
the kind and quality of the oil and 
upon the stock in the carding. It must 
be sufficient to overcome and saponify 
all the grease contained in the goods, 
by which action the grease becomes a 
part of the soap, to aid in the fulling 
instead of being a hindrance, as it al- 
ways is if not removed or properly over- 
come 

An insufficient quantity of alkali will 
result in imperfect fulling and pos- 
sibly dirty goods, while an over amount 
may injure the colors and tend to give a 
harsh feel to the finished cloth. By a 
careful study of the work, the practical 
finisher should be able to adjust the 
strength of his soap to suit the case in 
hand. 

The body of the soap should be suffi- 
cient to hold in suspense all the im- 
purities contained in the goods, and re- 
tain a creamy appearance throughout 
the fulling process. If, when wrung 
from the cloth, it runs thin and watery, 
this condition indicatcs that a better 
body is required. 

In preparing the soap care should be 
taken to thoroughly dissolve all the 
ingredients and then give a slow boil 
for at least three hours. Soap not 
sufficiently boiled will often go to 
pieces, become watery and fail to give 
good results. 

The moisture of the cloth should be 


Moisture 


E investigations recorded in this 

paper were begun in a compara- 
tively crude way for a strictly limited 
commercial purpose, but it soon became 
apparent that a fundamental study of 
the subject of moisture content of ma- 
terials was needed in all branches of 
textile manufacture. 

The relative equilibrium of the mois- 
ture content of the fiber to the sur- 
rounding atmosphere was evidently the 
key to at least one phase of the prob- 
lem. When the laws of equilibrium re- 
lating to weight had been definitely es- 
tablished, and when, as relating to 
dimensions, the fact had been demon- 
strated that the effect of absorbing 
moisture upon both wool and cotton 
fibers was not only to swell them but to 
lengthen them, rather than shorten 
them, as had sometimes been errone- 
ously contended, one of the most im 
portant conditions for good or bad 
work at the spinning frame became evi- 
dent and demonstrable. 

The smoothness and evenness of a 
thread are dependent upon the relation 
of its moisture content to the surround- 
ing atmosphere at the time of spinning; 
and many of the hitherto puzzling de- 
fects in a finished fabric are explain- 
able, and the remedy or method of 
prevention rendered obvious, as soon 
as the correct relationship of these 
facts to weaving and fabric-finishing 
conditions is apprehended. 

Moreover, the effects of moisture con- 
tent upon strength and elasticity are not 
less important, both in manufacturing 
processes and the commercial use of 
textiles. This may be illustrated by the 
comparatively recent observation that 
the strength of the standard make of 
otton tire fabric (and other cotton fab- 
rics have been shown to follow a simi- 
ar though not identical law) increases 
‘pproximately 7 per cent for each 1 per 


very carefully regulated. If run too 
dry the cloth will fail to produce a 
perfect felt, will chafe and wear away, 
and present an open and frowsy ap- 
pearance when finished. If run too wet 
it will have a spongy instead of a good 
firm felt, and there will be danger of 
damaged goods by the cloth clinging to 
the rolls and pinching beneath the toe 
of the traps. As a rule the cloth 
should contain all the soap it will carry 
without its appearing on the surface or 
throwing off. Goods requiring several 
hours’ fulling will need additional 
soap to keep them in good felting con- 
dition. When the moisture is right the 
soap will start from the cloth by wring 
ing it slightly 


REGULATING THE HEAT 


Other conditions being favorable, the 
fulling is hastened in proportion to the 
heat generated during the process, but 
extreme heat should be avoided as it 
is likely to prove injurious, both to the 
strength of the cloth and the life of 
the colors When the stock is of good 
felting quality, slow fulling will pro 
duce the best felt as the fibers are more 
firmly knit together than if the shrink 
age is hastened by more heat. For this 
reason the temperature should be care 
fully regulated on this class of work 

The soap should be used cold and the 
mills should be closed until the tempera- 
ture arrives at the proper fulling point, 
when if necessary the doors may be 
opened sufficiently to keep the tem- 
perature as required. This ventilation 
should depend somewhat upon the gen- 
eral temperature of the room and the 
season of the year, the point being to 
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avoid over-heating and to keep the goods 
at a good fulling and uniform warmth, 

If the quality of the stock or the con- 
struction of the cloth renders the goods 
difficult to full, a higher temperature 
may be desirable to advance the work. 
Too slow fulling of goods of this char- 
acter may lead to a chafing of the cloth, 
which by all means should be avoided 

In the selection of pieces to be run 
together, they should be as nearly equal 
in length and weight as possible to avoid 
the possibility of one running alone any 
length of time, which tends to a lack 
They may be run double 
nay deem best 


of uniformity 
or single, as the finisher 
[If run double they should be run into 
the mill to a mark made for the pur 
pose, designating the middle or one-half 
of the cut, when the end already en 
tered should be started in again, and 


the remaining half of the cut run in and 


the ends sewed together This results 
in the piece being run twice around 
the mill, not only increasing the speed 


of the fulling, but doubling the bulk of 
the cloth between the rolls, producing a 
better cushion effect which is a decided 
advantage in producing good results 


SHRINKING IN LENGTH 


In trapping the goods for shrinkage 
in length, care should be taken not to 
hasten this part of the work. The 
length of time the goods will run should 
be approximately determined, and the 
shrinkage in length regulated so as to 
continue during as much of this time as 
possible. In other words, the shrinkage 
in length and width should continue to- 
gether as nearly as possible throughout 
the process. This gives a more complete 
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and perfect knitting together of the 
fibers of warp and filling, than if the 
shrinkage in length be unduly hurried 
WRINKLES, ROLLING SELVAGES 
Among the difficulties most commonly 
met in fulling this class of goods are 
mill wrinkles and rolling selvages. As 
a means to avoid the former, care 
should be taken in sewing the ends of 
the cuts together, as a coarse or careless 
sewing will tend to start wrinkles that 
will extend well into the cloth. If pos 
sible, a mill sewing machine should be 
used, which insures a smooth and per 
ect seam. The cloth should not be t 
losely confined in guides or pot eyes 


or drawn by stretchers, but should be 


given all the chance possible to open and 
hange the lengthwise folds as it passes 
from the bottom of the mill to the pres 
sure rolls. Added to this a frequent 
shaking out will break up the wrinkles 
and change their positions before they 
become too set. 

For rolling selvag the only real 
remedy is in their character and con 
struction. If either the stock or weave 
permits them to shrink more readily 
than the body of the cloth, they will 
soon become tighter, when the rolling 
cannot be checked. By the use of a 
double and twist, or a yarn with a per- 
centage of cotton for the selvages ex- 
cessive shrinkage may be avoided and 
the trouble averted. The tacking to- 
gether of the selvages will also tend to 
correct both mill wrinkles and rolling 
selvages 

The suggestions here given should, if 
carried out, result in a close and desir- 
able felted cloth and a smooth, well cov- 


ered face 


Content and Some of Its Effects 


Abstracted from Paper Presented at Annual Meet- 
ing of American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
By William D. Hartshorne 


With materials as valuable as silk, wool, flax and cotton, and such of their 
products as are sold by weight, the actual weighing of the moisture they may 
happen to contain at the time of sale is of evident importance to both buyer 


and seller, when it is once understood what slight changes of circumstances can 
ycause a loss or gain in weight involving thousands of dollars in many every-day 


transactions. 


cent increase in moisture content, reck- 
oned from the bone-dry state, up to 
(curve not yet accurately determined) 
approximately 8 to 8% per cent. 
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FIG, 1. LAGGING EFFECT IN SKEIN IAKING UP OR PARTING WITH MOISTURE 


The most significant effects of mois- 
ture content upon textiles may be clas- 
sified under three general heads: 


the different textile materials there is 
great diversity of effect, and as a con- 
sequence a great divergency in unveri- 








fied opinion. Research has, it is true, 
established beyond reasonable contro- 
versy some of the essential data requi- 
site for further study, and commercial 
precedent has recognized the neces- 
sity for standards in measuring some 
of these effects; but it is from the eco- 
nomic advance in the manufacture and 
the skilled usage of such materials that 
the greatest demand for accurate knowl- 
edge is gradually coming 

The most obvious of these effects is 
weight, and to this factor the present 
paper is mainly devoted. To conditions 
causing changes in weight much more 
effective study has been given than to 
those causing changes in dimensions or 
strength and elasticity. These latter are 
complicated by other factors, such as 
twist or weave, which tend to increase 
or diminish the ordinary effects of mois- 
ture. 

EFFECT ON WEIGHT 

In measuring weight, long before any 
exact causal relationship had been es- 
tablished between the various factors, 
certain standards of moisture content 
for the principal textile materials, such 
as silk, wool, cotton and flax and their 
manufactured products, had been estab- 
lished by custom and to some extent 
sanctioned by law in the principal conti- 
nental markets and in England as a 
basis for purchase-and sale 

Variations in weight between different 
materials due to their individual hygro- 
scopic properties as affected by atmos- 
pheric changes alone were thus recog- 
nized, and a standard basis for figuring 
the standard allowances agreed upon 
was also adopted and with few excep- 
tions has been steadily adhered to. This 
standard basis was obtained by deter- 
mining the average loss in moisture of 
a series of representative samples from 
the lot of material in question by drying 
them in a proper oven at a temperature 
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of 221 to 230 deg. Fahr. until they 
ceased to lose weight, or until the rate 
of loss had reached a prescribed mini- 
mum. 

The standard allowances made upon 
this “standard” dry basis of weight 
(sometimes called the bone-dry or the 
ibsolutely dry basis) are commercially 
alled “ regains,” a nomenclature liable 
0 misconception and misapplication 
vhich it is important at the outset to 
void both in practical use and theo- 
etical study. The hygroscopic capacity 
ind other properties of both wool and 
otton, for instance, are well known to 
e materially affected both by the tem- 
erature at which they are dried and 
he length of exposure to a drying and 
\xidizing atmosphere. 

In the case of cotton in its natural 
state as it comes from the bale, it has 
een observed that mere exposure to the 
iir for some months materially affects 
the hygroscopic capacity of the mass. 
This is in part no doubt due to the 
yresence of extraneous materials, such 
is “leaf” from the cotton plant, but 
also probably to the gradual hardening 
f the waterproof coating of waxlike 
naterial with which the cotton fiber is 
overed; and which, though itself non- 
nitrogenous and non-hygroscopic, ap- 
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2. LAGGING EFFECT IN SKEIN TAKING 
UP OR PARTING WITH MOISTURE 


ears to be incorporated with or to 
ver another coating both nitrogenous 
id more hygroscopic than cotton itself. 
The processes of mill preparation, es- 
‘ially combing, eliminate any appre- 
ible effect of “leaf” upon moisture 
pacity, but the “ pectose” matters, as 
coverings are sometimes termed, re- 
iin with varying capacities for change 
til removed in the process of boiling 
for dyeing, bleaching or mercerizing. 
h of these processes has its own im- 
tant effect upon hygroscopic capacity 
the manufactured product which need 

t be considered here. 
n the case of wool as it comes from 
sheep’s back, there is also a natural 
| very complex coating. Part of this, 
true wool grease, resembles in 
ie respects the waxlike part of the 
ton coating, but in its undecomposed 
te is a complex fatty acid compound 
h various bases, known chemically as 
‘restin and its isoforms, forming fat- 
bodies of various melting points 
se function on the sheep is to keep 
individual wool fibers lubricated. 
e fatlike bodies, or “esters” as 
are sometimes called, differ from 
ton fat or beef fat in not having 
erine as a base and being much more 
ult to saponify with either caustic 
\ or caustic potash into true soluble 
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soaps. Nevertheless they readily emul- 
sify with soaps and alkalis and may be 
thus removed, as in the ordinary soap- 
scouring method of wool washing. An- 
other distinct portion, left on the wool 
when the true grease is removed by pe- 
troleum ether or naphtha, is also a com 
plex compound of fatty acids (similar to 
those found in the grease) with almost 
pure potash, forming natural soaps of 
excellent detergent properties and being 
sufficient in amount in most wools to 
fully cleanse them without the use of 
any other soap after the grease proper 
has been separately removed. This 
“ sweaty’ matter is very hygroscopic- 

much more so than the wool itself; and 
may be the occasion of material differ- 
ences in judgment as to the probable 
shrinkage of a given lot of wool exam- 
ined under different circumstances. 

With materials as valuable as silk, 
wool and cotton and such of their prod- 
ucts as are sold by weight, the actual 
weighing of the water they may happen 
to contain at the time of sale is of evi 
dent importance to both buyer and seller 
when it is once understood what slight 
changes of circumstances can cause a 
loss or gain in weight involving thou- 
sands of dollars in many everyday tran- 
sactions. 

The standard condition upon which 
worsted yarn and tops combed without 
oil have long been bought and sold in 
England and on the Continent allows 
18% per cent. regain or added weight to 
the standard dry weight condition. The 
standard for silk is 11 per cent and for 
cotton is 8% per cent. Until recently no 
standards except for silk, which is the 
same the world over, had been gener- 
ally recognized in the United States. 


Theoretically, it makes no difference 
whether the standard condition of re 
gain be assumed at one figure or another 
provided that the actual condition is 
known and that some standard has been 
agreed upon between buyer and seller. 
Practically, however, it is desirable that 
the standard condition be somewhere 
near the average expected for the coun- 
try in which the transaction takes place, 
and that at the time of delivery the ma- 
terial shall in its whole mass be as near 
as may be in this standard condition. 


DETERMINATION OF RELATIONS 


The determination of the exact rela- 
tion between the three factors, humid- 
ity, temperature and regain, was a 
problem which the author had under 
investigation for some time prior to 
1905. That the absorption of moisture 
by worsted yarn was in some manner 
dependent upon relative humidity and 
temperature was abundantly shown by 
the year of exterior observations had 
been recorded in 1895 and 1896, and also 
by many interior records made subse- 
quently. It seemed possibly true that 
the atmospheric pressure affected the 
result; but its effect was so far over- 
shadowed by the element of tempera- 
ture that, for practical mill purposes, 
it was evident that the height of the 
barometer could be neglected. In fact, 
all observations for either relative 
humidity or skein regain were made on 
the assumption of 30-in. barometric 
pressure. 

For the purpose of eliminating the 
effect of hard twist in retarding the ab- 
sorption of moisture and the effect of 
oil upon the net result,’ a quantity of 
2-24 soft twist, French spun, fine Aus- 
tralian yarn was prepared and extracted 


1 Experiments made under the writer's 
directions proved that olive oil has no ap- 
preciable effect in preventing, though it may 
retard somewhat, the absorption of moisture, 
but the amount absorbed was strictly in 
proportion to the dry weight of the wool, 
and not to the weight of the wool and oil 
together, though for most purposes the per- 
centage of oil, being small, need not be con- 
sidered. 


with ether, dried, and extracted again 
with warm water to which a few drops 
of ammonia had been added. After al 
lowing it to hang up for some time to 
come to its natural state, this yarn was 
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made up into groups of skeins of 
equal lengths and approximately equal 
weights. The final weight and mois- 
ture state of the groups was carefully 
determined after they had been hung 
up together again for about two days, 
by drying out individual skeins of the 
different groups in the ordinary venti- 
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lated Bradford oven at a temperature 
of from 220 to 230 deg. Fahr. until 
they ceased to lose weight, and also 
by leaving small two-gram skeins in 
weighing bottles under a desiccator con- 
taining strong sulphuric acid. 


These two methods were used to 
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for a given humidity and tem 
perature a higher result when the skein 
regain condition has been a falling one, 
and a lower result when that condition 
has been a rising one. In undertaking, 
therefore, a careful 
ments, it was deemed nec« 
the skeins to be 


given 


series of experi 
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that they could be a 
weighed on a delicate balance, and not 
be so that the amount of mois- 
ture which might be absorbed or parted 
with by a given skein would require a 
great many cubic feet of air to supply 
or displace it 
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FIG. 5. REGAIN OF 
check each other from time to time dur- 
ing the experiments, to establish the 
true weight of the skeins being used as 
moisture indicators. 


COTTON 


AND WORSTED 


Upon comparing the results obtained 
from two skcins hung together, one of 


which had been previously exposed to a 
damp atmosphere and the other to a 
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comparatively dry atmosphere, it was 
soon found that while it might require 
hours or even days to bring the skeins 
exactly together again, the mean _be- 
tween the two at any time after fifteen 
or twenty minutes was practically the 
same in repeated experiments for the 
same temperature and relative humidity, 
and presumptively equal to what a third 
skein would have shown which had been 
1 long time exposed to identical con 
ditions. It was therefore assumed that 
this method could be relied upon to 
quickly determine the true regain re- 
lationship for any not too rapidly 
changing conditions. It thus pos- 
sible to make use of the very lag effect, 
which had previously rendered indi 
vidual observations seemingly incom 
patible, to establish comparatively accu 
rate and true results. Figs. 1 and 
ire intended to illustrate this lagging 
behind and coming-together effect and 
the method of obtaining quick results. 

In order to compare the results ob 
tained by this method, a special form 
of charting’ was devised, shown in Fig. 
3 for worsted and Fig. 4 for cotton, on 
a scale greatly reduced from the or- 
iginal, where the ordinates represent re- 
gain and the abscisse moisture per cubic 
foot of space for the temperatures and 
relative humidities found and shown in 
the figures. It will be observed that the 
lines joining points of the same relative 
humidity (for example, the 50 per cent 
line) cross the isothermal lines in a gen- 
erally oblique direction, curved slightly 
onvex on the downward side; that is to 
say, for a given relative humidity the 
regain is less at the higher tempera- 
ture, but not less in a constant ratio. 

By the aid of this charting principle 
a sufficient number of points were lo- 
cated to trace the isothermal and the 


was 


) 


relative-humidity lines shown, and from 
these charted results it was found pos- 
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REGAIN . PERCENT 
FIG. 6. COMPARISON OF AUTHOR'S (1915) 
AND SCHLOESING’S CURVES 
sible to tabulate by interpolation th 


ercentage regain on worsted with a 
air degree of accuracy for each per 
entage of relative humidity from 15 
per cent, up to near saturation, and for 
othermals 5 deg. of temperature apart 
om 35 deg. Fahr. to 100 deg. Fahr 
The data for securing the cotton 
hart were not by any means so com- 
those used for the worsted 
hart, and therefore the same degree of 
‘curacy was not expected for it 
It will be seen from Figs. 3 and 4 
hat the regains for cotton are approxi- 
ately one-half those for worsted under 
ke conditions, but the relative-humidity 
nes are more nearly straight and there- 
re bear a more nearly constant ratio 
the regains. 
Another method of comparing results 
shown in Fig. 5, in which curves of 
ituration (100 per cent. humidity), 60 
r cent. relative humidity, 15 per cent. 
gain in worsted, and (to avoid con- 


lete as 


For this form of charting the author is 
lebted to Mr. Richard P. Iddings, chemist 
the Arlington Mills, who not only made 
» observations required in its construction 
it conducted a large part of those utilized 
succeeding papers. 


temperatures the 7 per 


fusion) a number of points only on the 
curve of 7 


per cent. regain in cotton, 


are represented. An additional regain 
curve for 20 per cent. on worsted is also 
shown. 


It will be noticed that at ordinary mill 


cent. curve 


the absence of other considerations, this 
fact might be taken therefore as reason 
sufficient for establishing a 7% per cent. 
regain for cotton for this country, if it 
be conceded that 15 per cent. is the 
proper standard for worsted. 

The author, in his paper of 1905, 
called attention to a paper by J. H 
Lester citing in turn a paper by Schloes 
ing containing tables of the hygroscopic 
property of several fibers, and gave a 
diagram showing the relation of 
ton, silk and wool for three tempera 
tures—l10, 24 and 35 deg. Cent., by 
curves whose ordinates are relative-hu- 
midity percentages and abscisse regain 
percentages. Fig. 6 shows a compari- 
son of his curves for cotton and wors- 
ted at 24 deg. Cent. (75 deg. Fahr.) with 
those obtained from the author's data 
by the same method of charting. 

One of Schloesing’s methods of in 
vestigation involved the use of pure sul 
phuri known strengths in ob 
taining known and comparatively con 
stant states of humidity in a 
closed vessel or chamb« r 

Both of his methods, though checking 
up well with each other, involved the 
question of control and length of time 
required to arrive at results 
great that to apply them over a wide 
range of temperatures to make a com- 
plete comparison with the writer’s fig- 
ures seemed out of the question. The 
sulphuric-acid method was the simplest 
but, though making use of conditions of 
known humidity in obtaining the facts 
(not the law) of regain, neglected the 
phenomenon of lag—one of the time 
elements in the problem. 

ELIMINATING LAGGING EFFECT 

These observations, however, were not 
accurate enough to correlate results 
with mathematical precision for different 
temperatures, particularly at the higher 
humidities. To accomplish this, it was 
necessary to obtain the elimination of 
the lagging effect by direct observations 
under conditions of constant tempera- 
ture and constant humidity indefinitely 
maintained, or so closely known that 
the constant condition required could be 
calculated. In attempting this, use was 
made of Schloesing’s sulphuric-acid 
method in an apparatus developed after 
much experimenting, shown in Fig. 7 
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points of 


ture and humidity as desired. 


for the cotton here used closely coin Che principle of operation of the ap 
cides with the 15 per cent. worsted paratus is: A pair of skeins, one moister 
af 
ta 
ZL 
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FIG. 7. APPARA1US FOR DETERMINING REGAIN 
curve, and within the limits of obser- and the other drier than the proposed 
vation their deviation is not great at humidity would give, are hung on the 
either high or low temperatures. In two ends of a specially designed metal 


frame within an enclosed metallic ves 
sel, the cover of which is sealed by mer- 
cury. 

It will be noted that: The original dry 
weights of the skeins having by calcu 
lation from blank tests on other skeins 
been made equal, one-half of the sum 
of the weights found always represents 
the average present condition of the two 
skeins 

It was found that in about an 
hour’s time an equilibrium was estab 


soon 


lished between the two skeins so that 
there was neither gain nor loss there 
after, while the temperature remained 


the same 

It was, however, found on repeating 
the same experiment on the same pair of 
the same order, that is, the 
same Skein always remaining the drier, 
that the successive gave 
ntinually lower results for the averag 
but if the skeins for a repeated 
alternated in the ex 
that 1s, if the one 


skeins, in 
L 

observations 

regain, 


xperiment 
condition, 


were 


posing 












dry State In Cac were averaged tor 
ach point of regain determined 
By suitable humidities ( ra 
es thus predetermined and accurately 
trolled, points of regain in sufficient 
number were found not only to ¢ 
rm the basis for the general law | 
iously propounded in 1905, but to ex 
tend its application so as to cover 
oth worsted and cotton the relati 
f humidity and \ 
tures within th 
is arranged, 
previously f 
\ comparison between Schloe 
curves on cotton and worsted at 24 
deg. with the author’s new curves at 
75 deg., using relative humidity f 
one co-ordinate and regain for the 


ther, as was used in his method of 


1 


larting, shows the present relation 
ship of these curves aS much near 
than exhibited in the first paper. Und 
the present understanding of the sub- 
ject, however, the author believes that 
Schloesing’s figures are too high abov 
90 per cent humidity, particularly so 
on cotton (Se Fie. &.) 

lo summarize these laws of regain 
n cotton and w rsted, we can say 

furst The general law for cotton 
and worsted, and probably for any 
ther textile fiber, may be xpressed 
| the formula 

KRI H X 5771.44 X 10°..1[7) 


in which H represents any rela- 


given 


tive humidity expressed decimally; R 
the regain at any absolute tempera- 
ture 7; K is a variable coefficient de- 
pending upon H, R and T in such a 
way that for H l, or saturation, 
the product KRT* is a constant quan 


tity represented by the number 5771.44 

10°. In this, 5771.44 is the weight 
in grains of a cubic foot of aqueous 
vapor at any temperature multiplied 
by the corresponding absolute tempera 
ture in degrees Fahrenheit, divided by 
the maximum elastic aqueous 
vapor at that temperature expressed in 
inches of mercury. In this expression, 
we are independent of tables 
for saturated aqueous vapor, either fot 
unit of weight ot fore 

Second. For any temperature 
the relation of values of R to the vari 


force of 


therefore, 


elastic 


give n 


able K, for both worsted and cotton, 
is expressed by a hyperbolic equation, 
differing for each substance 


Third. For any other temperatures 


the law for worsted For the same 
umidity the square fF the gains at 
litterent temperatures are to each othe 





FIG. 8. 


which had been drier in the first in- 
stance was made the damper in the sec- 
ond, then the results represented a very 
nearly constant condition of regain, not 
only for the same pair of skeins but for 
duplicate pairs, and in the final accepted 
results a series of tests on duplicate 
samples alternating for the moist and 


COMPARISON OF AUTHOR’S (1911) AND SCHLOESING’S CURVES 


inversely as the cubes of the 
sponding absolute temperatures 

Fourth. The law for cotton is: For 
the same humidity the first powers of 
the regains at different temperatures 
are to each other inversely as the first 


powers of the corresponding absolute 
temperatures. 


corre- 
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Commission Merchants 


PHOT UMTINREYORERLOUUTLAHUIVORTODEETUULWNHLLENGH eT HALLWNINTSUDRHHINY 


EVERETT BUILDING 
45 East 17th Street 
NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING MILLS 


Nemasket Worsted Mills - Middleboro, Mass. 
S. N. & C. Russell Mfg. Co. - Pittsfield, Mass. 
Hillsboro Woolen Mill Co. - Hillsboro, N. H. 


SANFORD & RUSSELL 
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HAMILTON WOOLEN CO. 


ARTHUR E. MASON, Treasurer, 77 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


Worsted — Goods 


WELLINGTON, SEARS @ CO. 
Selling Agents 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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J.P. STEVENS & CO. 


93 Thomas Street NEW YORK 


78 Chauncy Street 160 West Jackson Boulevard 


STEVENS FABRICS 


Woolens and Worsteds 


Sales Offices, 229 Fourth Avenue 


M. 'T. STEVENS & SONS CO. 


Stevens Linen «“ Russia Crash 


COTTONS FOR JOBBING, CONVERTING AND 
EXPORT TRADES 
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Belton Mills 
Watts Mills 


Pelzer Mfg. Co. 
Dunean Mills 


Aragon Cotton Mills 
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= A. N. Litch, President W. H. Chase, Treasurer 

= eominster orste ompany = 
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= Leominster, Mass. = 


















2 “LESTER” and “STANLEY” Worsteds : 
: Sold by A. STERZELBACH & SONS CO., - - 242 Fourth Avenue, New} York 
: FANCY PIECE DYE WORSTEDS 
; Sold by SAMUEL H. CRAWFORD & CO., - . 25 Madison Avenue, New York : 
WORSTED CLOTHS for SHOE TOPS 

Sold by O. E. HOUGH & CO., - - 86 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 
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E ye 7 ba.” — |. PN canoes : 
3 THE OLDEST AND LARGEST DYEING AND FINISHING PLANT FOR 2 
_ Piece Goods Exclusively in Fine : 
: Wool and Worsted, Silk and Wool Fabrics — 
: KNIT or WOVEN 
D Also MOHAIR FABRICS, BRADFORD FINISH | 
z Works: York, Emerald and Adams Sts., Philadelphia New York Office: 212 Fifth Ave., Merchants oe 
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' Coronet Worsted Co. Plainfield Woolen Co. 
: Allenton Woolen Co. 

Central Yarn Co. Joseph E. Fletcher 
‘ New York Office and Salesroom — 

: EVERETT BUILDING, 45 East Seventeenth Street 

SELL DIRECT 

' Fancy Worsteds, Woolens, Piece Dyes, 
| Serges, Mixtures and Mercerized Fabrics 
' 1n Wool and Worsted for Men’s Wear 
‘ E. M. STOUT, Sales Manager 
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_ BATTEY, TRULL & COMPANY . - : - Selling Agents 
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Fine F alicy Worsteds, a “a Fiece ; Dyes 


New York Office, 257 F 257 Fourth Avenue 
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~L. BACHMANN | | 
& COMPANY | 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
FIFTH AVE. BLDG. DREXEL BLDG. 
200 FIFTH AVE. 5TH & CHESTNUT STS. 
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E. §. Parkhurst & Co., ln. | 
WOOL and HAIR 


Established since 
1857 


257-265 Fourth Avenue 


Cor: 21st Street 


NEW YORK 
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/WOOLENS 
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BOSTON MILLS 


BROWN BLDG. GLOVERSVILLE 
185 SUMMER ST. N. Y. 
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Read This Letter— 


received December 13, 1917 
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ESTABLISHED 1885 


R. H. HOOD COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of 


Comb Circles and Fallers 


For Wool, Flax, Silk, Jute and Ramie 
Worsted Machinery Repairs 
Flyers and Spindles 


“A great many of the job- 
bers furnish us with wet transfers, 
but since they give us so much trou- 
ble we would prefer to furnish the 
Dry Transfers at our own expense 
rather than use the wets.” 
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MN NOEL LH 


This is how a great many of the mills feel. 
Do You use the “ Wets ”’? 


Adopt 
KAUMAGRAPH DRY TRANSFERS 


for your hosiery and begin 
to save money immediately. 


HNL ANESTH 


1842-46 GERMANTOWN AVENUE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Write 


KAUMAGRAPH CO. 


211 West 38th St., N. Y. City : ROLLER COVERING AND ROLLER LEATHER 
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ENGLISH CAST STEEL PINS 
CIRCLE PLOWS 
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WE ARE PRACTICAL DYERS AND 
FINISHERS AND HAVE BEEN 
FOR FIFTY YEARS. 


WE KNOW ALL THE DETAILS OF 

THE DYEING BUSINESS FROM 

THE TIM DS LEAVE 

aan Tide ae, Sane ESTABLISHED 1865 

REACH | THE COUNTER 

EADY FOR SALE. 
BARRETTS, PALMER @ HEAL 

WE ARE. LARGE. REDYERS OF 

DRE DS—BY FAR THE 

LARGEST IN THIS COUNTRY. DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 
, 3 ANA STR T 
WE | REDYE | AND REFINISH 334 C L STREE 

DRESS 
GOODS, FROM THE LIGHTLY NEW YORK 
WOVEN VOILE TO THE 


HEAVIEST SACKING OR 
CLOTH. 
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WE ARE ALSO LARGE DYERS OF 
SILKS AND SILK MIXED 
GOODS. 
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Spot Proofing Process _ ‘*Anti-Pluie’’ Rainproof — 
for Silks : for Cloths 
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Le Seluotnzuaclier Co, 


HARRY M. DANNENBAUM PRESIDENT 





iS RUBBERIZERS 
LY EXAMINERS 
SPONGERS 


WATER PROOFERS 
5. ; 1 8BsO 


1017-1027 Wood Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New York Office and Salesrooms : 
1213 Flatiron Building z 
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Cold Water 
Shrinking 


RAM 
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Permanent 
Lustre Finishing 
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a Reason” 


“There is is 
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There is a reason why the 
earth turns around, giving 
us day and night, why we 
should rest one day in 
seven, etc., because this 
is according to the plan 
of their Creator. 


So there is a reason why 


WYANDOTTE TEXTILE SODA 


does what it is planned to do 


This’ Trade Mark 


eae 


One Crademark Card 





| Che J. B. Ford Companp, 
Wyandotte, IRkd. 2S A. 


in every package 


If you do not remember 
what this is, write us what 
class of work you are 
doing, and we will tell you 
whether or not, and how, 
you can use this material. 


The J. B. Ford Company 


Sole Manufacturers 


Wyandotte, Michigan 
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: Worsted and Silk Yarns rs 
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FRANCIS WILLEY 
& COMPANY 
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l 


Wool Merchants 
and Top Makers 





Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
300 Summer Street 10 Chestnut Street 
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Sole Agents for 


FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


BRADFORD, ENGLAND 
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242 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WORSTED=WOOLEN=MERINO 
KNITTING=WEAVING YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION WHITE—COLORS—MIXTURES 
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Worsted Y 


NPRECEDENTED advances in 

prices proved to be the leading fea- 
ture of the worsted yarn market for 
1917. Many influences were continually 
working to this end, which as the year 
closed brought worsted yarns up to lev- 
els far beyond the conception of the av- 
erage factor in the trade. The limited 
wool supplies available in this country 
during the year, which were supple- 
mented only by South American wools, 
were naturally a continuous stimulating 
influence. Large orders for various Gov- 
ernment fabrics, which engaged a large 
percentage of the machinery, and forced 
civilian lines into a secondary posi- 
tion, contributed largely to the upward 
movement of the market. However, 
the record-breaking business done in 
knitting yarns, particularly hand-knit- 
ting yarns, eventually proved to be the 
dominating factor in the trade, and 
practically fixed prices for the other 
branches of the industry because of 
the high figures paid as premiums for 
these yarns, 

The close of 1916 found prices in- 
creasing steadily without any prospect 
of restraining influences. They had 
already reached levels which checked 
any tendency to general active buying 
in anticipation of requirements, because 
of the uncertainties surrounding the 
goods market on high-priced fabrics. 
However, the market was in the con- 
trol of the spinners, and continued to 
be so as the year progressed. Con- 
stant predictions were heard of still 
further advances in prices, which did 
not tend to relieve the situation for 
yarn users. There was a general dis- 
position to operate cautiously and to 
buy yarns only as the situation de- 
manded. The opening of 1917 found 
quotations for the popular yarns within 
the following average range: 2-32s 
quarter-blood, $1.30 to $1.32%4; 2-36s 
three-cighths at $1.40 to 1.421%4; 2-40s 
half-blood at $1.65 to $1.85; 2-50s at 
$1.80 to $1.95. Such high prices proved 
to be a difficult matter for many manu- 
facturers to comprehend, or rather to 
determine how they could operate upon 
such an unusual basis, so that business 
was necessarily restricted, 

This-extreme position of yarn values 
was based entirely upon wool costs, 
and the continued advance of wool 
prices throughout the year was there- 
fore always forcing spinners upward. 
By the time the new domestic clip 
reached the market, quotations were 
based upon still higher levels so that 
further advances were necessitated in 
order to cover these increased costs. 
As these wools were the only source 
of supply in addition to South Ameri- 
can wools, which were also bought at 
high prices, there was little chance for 
relief. As the demand for wools de- 
veloped through the year with the 
placing of large Government orders, 
the chances for selection became pro- 
portionately smaller, and consequently 
still higher prices prevailed. This situa- 
tion proved to be the strongest kind 
of a stimulant to yarn prices, and gave 
no opportunity for spinners to revise 
their quotations except upward. 


CIVILIAN TRADE SECONDARY 


As previously stated civilian business 
during the year has occupied a secon- 
dary position in the eyes of the trade. 
There was at no time any general de- 
velopment of activity, and buying was, 
as a rule, of a decidedly scattered char- 
acter. Manufacturers found they would 
be compelled to offer a_ high-priced 
line which would be difficult to sell, 
and hence this end of the trade was 





arms Reach Unprecedented Levels 


Government 


Buying and Demand for 


Hand Knitting Yarns Dominating Features 


generally unsatisfactory. About the 
only trade which seemed to enjoy any 
activity worth mentioning were those 
mills producing staple lines with an es- 
tablished trade. Lines of fancies were 
generally limited because of the expense 
involved in making up an extensive line 
of samples. There 
little attention given to working out 
combination goods of worsted with 
woolen yarns, or cotton and woolen, in 
the hope of securing a fabric which 
could be put on the market at a popu- 
lar price. As the goods market opened 
the early developments showed an ex- 
tensive business on moderate-priced 
fabrics, and those coming in later were 
forced to the higher lines because the 
others had been largely withdrawn. 
However, at no time was this business 
considered satisfactory, nor was there 
much opportunity to develop any con- 
tinued activity. With the entrance of 
this country into the war, reports came 
from all sides of poor business in 
ready-made clothing because of the 
anticipated call for active service which 
would make purchases of civilian 
wearing apparel unnecessary. This was 
only one of the factors tending to 
produce in this end of the industry 
desultory trading, with spasmodic 
bursts of interest. In many instances 
also interest in yarns for civilian pur- 
poses was satisfied by stock lots which 
could usually be picked up below the 
average quotation for yarns to be made. 
While these yarns were usually in very 
small supply, occasional offerings would 
make their appearance, and thus tend to 
prevent spinners from attaining their 
top asking prices. Most of these stock 
lots of yarn offered for resale were due 
to Government contracts which required 
the use of other counts or grades, and 
left these yarns on hand without any 
definite use. As they were usually 
taken in on contracts at a price lower 
than the prevailing market, the manu- 
facturer was glad to realize a profit 
by reselling them below average quo- 
tations. 


was also quite a 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING PIECE GOODS MILLS 


This unsatisfactory condition pre- 
vailed during the year, so that at no 
time was the civilian trade able to de- 
velop any general activity which could 
be maintained. As the close of the year 
drew near, manufacturers were appre- 
hensive of their ability to offer any 
lines of goods at prices which would 
secure a large volume of business. 
Both men’s wear and dress goods mills 
were affected by these conditions so 
that there was little chance to feel 
gratified by the showing made. With 
the prospects of still further Govern- 
ment business of an extensive char- 
acter, the ability of this trade to secure 
sufficient wools and yarns, at any price 
whatsoever is considered doubtful. It 
would seem as if they would be com- 
pelled to accept what little stocks may 
remain after Government needs are sat- 
isfied, at correspondingly high prices. 


MACHINERY ON GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


With the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany, the trade - gen- 
erally looked for heavy purchases of 
goods for army and military purposes 
by the Government. This expectation 
was very soon realized, and at once 
the effects of the large proportion of 
machinery engaged on these goods, and 
the purchases of wools to cover these 








contracts goon produced a _ powerful 
influence. Yarn prices stiffened, and 
manufacturers found the market stead- 
ily going against them. One mill which 
had purchased in October, 1916, 2-32s 
worsted at $1.12%4, and 4% run or 24s 
cut woolen at 90c., found in March 
these yarns priced at $1.37% and $1.40 
respectively, and hence was forced to 
withdraw this line. This situation was 
by no means uncommon. The better 
prices paid for Government goods, as 
well as the certainty attached to these 
orders, as well as the patriotic motive 
behind these orders resulted in 
a large percentage of the machinery 
engaged on this work. When war was 
actually declared and_ preparations 
were made to equip an enormous army 
and navy, requirements increased still 
more. The secrecy surrounding the ac- 
tivities of the army purchases made 
it extremely difficult for the trade to 
form any definite conclusion as to the 
actual extent of the business. The only 
tangible evidence was the activity of a 
large number of mills, and the con- 
tracts placed with spinners which soon 
taxed their production to the utmost in 
an effort to maintain required deliv- 
eries, also the withdrawal of certain 
grades of wools by purchase to cover 
these orders, resulting in still further 
advances in wool costs. 


soon 


ARMY SPECIFICATIONS 


The scarcity of the usual grades 
demanded for Government fabrics soon 
led to the modification of the specifi- 
cations, and the general use of medium 
wools soon brought about an apparent 
shortage of these grades. With the 
coming of South American wools, these 
were used extensively to supplement 
domestic wools by means of blends, 
which not only added to the available 
stocks of wools, but also reduced the 
average cost. However, yarn prices 
steadily hardened, although at no time 
were spinners able to obtain a price 
on a parity with wool costs. The dif- 
ficulty in securing the required stock 
dyeing for Government goods, soon led 
to efforts to permit the use of skein 
dyes or piece dyes as the limited facili- 
ties for stock dyeing made it impos- 
sible to increase this production mate- 
rially so as to keep pace with the re- 
quired deliveries of yarns. The con- 
tinued advances in wool costs developed 
various efforts to regulate the market 
by voluntary expedients, but these ap- 
parently had little effect, at least so far 
as protecting civilian users went. The 
purchase of certain stocks offered the 
Government in an unknown volume 
which, however, were not released for 
manufacturers but held as an emergency 
merely served to move prices still 
higher for the remaining stocks, and 
added to the uncertainty of the situa- 
tion. The announcement of the Gov- 
ernment of the regulation of prices for 
foreign wool purchases made after Dec. 
15 also aroused not a little discussion 
as to the outcome, which at this writ- 
ing is still a matter of more or less 
conjecture. 

Toward the close of the year a dead- 
lock developed between the Government 
and manufacturers over the prices 
stipulated for the various fabrics. The 
limit set by the Federal authorities 
proved unsatisfactory to weavers as the 
cost of the yarns did not permit them 
to produce the goods at the price set. 
For example, the 16-ounce fabric was 


MODIFIED 


figured at $2.85, but this would requir 
a yarn costing $2.05, whereas, it was 
quoted around $2.35 At present thi 
situation continues unchanged, and it 


is difficult to predict just what will b 
the final outcome, although it is con 
sidered much time has been lost in the 
production of needed goods. All dur 
ing the year there were developments 
of labor troubles with increased costs 
of operation. A strike in Philadelphia 
broad loom mills tended to cut 
production of Government goods mate 
rially; this has resulted in the employ 
ment of green help, largely made up 
of women, as substitutes for the men, 
which necessarily involves a_ tedious 
period of training 


down 


GOVERN MENT KNIT GOODS DEM 


Demands for Government underwear 
and hosiery early in the year occupied 
the attention of French spinnets. So 
great was the volume of business placed 
that most manufacturers were compelled 
to withdraw from the market, because 
they had nothing left to offer. In fact, 
at one time these mills withdrew from 
civilian trade entirely for a period o 
thirty days in order to produce the yarn 
required for this work. French spun 
merino yarns were generally 
because of the general use of a straight 
worsted in combination with cotton 
yarn. As the year draws to a close th« 
large additional contracts placed for un 
derwear are of such size, and requir« 
such a large production of yarn that 
manufacturers are dubious of their abil 
ity to take care of their civilian trad 
The bulk of this business was placed on 
a basis of $2.75 for a single 
blood yarn 

However, what appears to be the dom 
inating feature of the market is the trade 
on knitting yarns, both for 
made goods, but more particularly for 
hand-knitting yarns. When the year 
opened, manufacturers of sweaters and 


withdraw: 


30s half 


machin¢ 


other knitted goods were operating 
rather cautiously because of high pric 
for yarns. For 2-30s quarter-blood in 
the oil $1.30 to $1.35 was generally 
quoted Most of the buying was of 


filling-in character. Knitters seemed t 
be able and willing to pay higher pric« 

than weavers were willing to accept, and 
as they found the market showing n 
signs of decline, with the Government 
a heavy user of quarter-blood stock, they 


soon began to develop an interest 1 
yarns, with continued efforts to plac 
contracts ahead, which spinners wert 
loath to accept. While the army was 


not placing any orders for sweaters a 
a part of the soldier’s equipment, the 
navy did place orders, which caused con 
siderable activity on these goods. Nev 
ertheless the civilian demand for good 
and army contracts for gloves and other 
knitted well-main 
tained interest in these yarns through 
out the year, with consequently advan 
ing prices, because of the depletion of 
the stocks of medium wools required 
largely by this trade. So anxious wer: 
knitters to secure yarns, they made con 
stant efforts to place contracts ahead in 
order that they might be able to figure 
on the coming season, but it was only at 
the last minute that spinners permitted 
them to place this business. However, 
by the end of December contracts wer: 
accepted calling for deliveries running 
up to June, 1918, although care was ex 
ercised as to the reliability of the buyer 
Prices had reached extreme levels, with 
a 2-30s quarter-blood sold at around 
$2.25 and $2.30 in the oil 

However, it was the unprecedented 


goods developed a 
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demand for hand-knitting yarns which 
finally set the pace for the entire market. 
Since the Government did not furnish 
the enlisted men with sweaters, mufflers, 
etc., the Red Cross the Navy League 
and other organizations quickly under- 
took the work of supplying these much- 
needed garments. Although the spirit 
shown by women in knitting for soldiers 
and sailors was most commendable, it 
has been questioned whether it would 
not have been best to have had this work 
done on machines and handled ina more 
systematic manner, resulting in greater 
economy and a closer maintenance of 
prices. Demand for these yarns grew 
by leaps and bounds to such a degree 
that many spinners devoted either their 
entire plant to this product, or at least 
a portion of their equipment. The en- 
trance of many unfamiliar factors into 
this market, offering extreme prices for 
four-ply yarns, soon brought about un- 
heard-of prices. Naturally the profits 
possible on this business soon led many 
factors to give a preference to these 
buyers because of the premiums paid. 
This resulted in establishing a high basis 
for other yarns. Where a 4-10s sold in 
July around $1.70 to $1.72%, by the end 
of the year, they were selling at $2.40 
or thereabouts in the oil, while an ox- 





ford mixed or a_ skein-dyed khaki 
brought from $2.75 to $3.00. 

Spinners found that where a weaver 
had a limit of $2.00 for a 2-24s in the 
oil, a knit goods manufacturer would pay 
$2.25, while for hand-knitting yarn in 
four-ply, a premium of from 10 to 15c. 
was possible. Naturally spinners usually 
calculated their prices on what they 
could realize for a hand-knitting yarn, 
making a slight allowance for the twist- 
ing. The same condition applied to 
woolen spinners, and by the end of the 
year there was a very limited amount of 
these yarns offered for machine pur- 
poses. Here spinners found it more at- 
tractive to sell a hand-knitting yarn at 
$1.85 in the oil, or $2.25 dyed, than 
to sell to a manufacturer the yarn in the 
oil around $1.50. As a result the wors- 
ted yarn market has been generally 
dominated by this trade, which has 
reached dimensions undreamed of, and 
so far showing no signs of abating. For 
that reason the future is fraught with 
many uncertainties, although it is con- 
fidently expected that prices will not be 
any lower. Nevertheless there is acon- 
certed effort to hold prices to levels now 
established, and to prevent further ad- 
vances. How well this effort will suc- 
ceed the future only can show. 


High Prices Feature Silks’ Year 


Advances Rapid with Declines Quickly Fol- 
lowing Until Checked by Pegged Levels 


REVIEW of the year in silks is 

really a review of prices, for out- 
side of the constant variation in values 
there were no important features to the 
market. At no time during the year 
was there any real volume to demand, 
for uncertainties were many and varied, 
with a resultant close to requirement 
buying on the part of manufacturers. 
How silks would be treated on the es- 
sential list by the National Administra- 
tion was never clearly known even to 
the end of the year; war disrupted the 
Italian silk source and for a time dis- 
couraged imports from Japan; threat- 
ened import taxes accentuated the un- 
certainty of values; and the national 
wave of economy that followed this 
country’s entrance in the war, for a time 
checked trading. Despite the lack of 
big business there was a constant 
upward trend to values, and while fluc- 
tuations occurred almost weekly; each 
decline was followed by a rise to a new 
high level, resulting in mid-August in 
the highest prices ever experienced, but 
in the course of another week values 
began to recede and decline followed 
decline in rapid sequence until minimum 
prices were established in Yokohama. 


GREAT UNCERTAINTY ABROAD 

This country’s declaration of war on 
Germany came at a time when the mar- 
ket was in a rather non-committal state, 
and its real effect was more of an in- 
direct than a direct nature. It did 
serve, however, further to restrict trad- 
ing here and to disrupt conditions in 
Japan. So uncertain was the situation 
abroad that the Yokahama exchange 
closed, but as the latter is generally 
composed of speculative interests no 
concern was felt in the‘ market. So 
small was demanded in this country 
that prices began to recede and within 
the course of a week such recessions 
amounted to fully 15c. a pound on all 
qualities. From this time on to the end 
of the year buying remained of only 
nominal proportions, with manufacturers 
taking stock in a volume sufficient only 
to cover positive or nearby apparent 
needs. 

Stocks of silk on hand, however, were 
of small volume and with importers 





failing to push for business after the 
initial recessions there was no furthe: 
important sacrifice to values. Shipping 
was soon disorganized, and for a while 
it was practically impossible for im- 
ports to obtain ocean tonnage. British 
merchant ships were out of reach, and 
American vessels were unobtainable for 
there was practically none. A little 
later Japanese ships were withdrawn 
from the Atlantic seaboard, and con- 
fined to Pacific Coast ports. The latter, 
combined with increased shipping rates, 
advanced importing costs fully 2 to 2c. 
a pound. 

At no time during the year was there 
a heavy surplus of stock on hand in this 
country; in fact, almost the complete 
opposite was true. Imports from Japan 
were so restricted that it was only with 
a considerable difficulty that silk of such 
origin could be brought in. Italy was 
practically eliminated as a source of 
supply, for war conditions in that coun- 
try placed silks at a level almost com- 
pletely out of reach. In fact, in mid- 
summer a majority of importers with- 
drew quotations; such action was neces- 
sitated by the fact that grades quoted 
within a range of $7.30 to $7.75 were 
actually selling around $9 a pound. 
China’s many vagaries largely eliminated 
that source of supply, for prices there 
were comparatively higher than in any 
other primary market. 


EXTREME PRICES REALIZED 


As previously mentioned, all the year’s 
features are included in the fluctuation 
of prices. During the first several 
weeks, or until the middle of February, 
there was no little uncertainty to levels, 
and the passing of each week witnessed 
new quotations. Declines and recoveries 
followed in rapid succession, yet in al- 
most every instance declines were suc- 
ceeded by advances to new high levels. 
Most of the fluctuating took place in 
those weeks of the year that preceded 
the breaking of our diplomatic relations 
with Germany. For the few weeks im- 
mediately following the latter develop- 
ment price changes remained about as 
inactive as trading. When it became 
evident that the declaration of war could 
have no extreme depressing effect on 
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business, but would curtail imports, 
prices began a steady upward climb 
In one week early in August advances 
were extreme; prices in that short 
period appreciated from 40 to 65c. a 
pound, according to quality, with the 
finer grades showing the sharpest ad 
vances. Late in November price ad 
vances culminated in the highest levels 
ever experienced, but soon after began 
to recede, and declines from then on 
were almost as rapid in succession as 
were the previous advances. Added to 
the seriousness of the situation were 
the attempts of the speculative element 
to get under cover, but little opportunity 
was afforded and some heavy losses are 
known to have been taken 


The declining tendency of values was 
finally checked, but only after the sever 
est procedure, which included the estab 
lishment of a minimum level in the 
Yokohama market, that to the end of the 
year was firmly adhered to. Not only 
did Japanese interests peg values, but 
daily working hours in silk filatures 
were reduced, and finally more drastic 
steps were taken in an extended skut 
down of such plants. The first action 
was the reducing of daily hours of em- 
ployment from 14 to 11, and the larger 
shut-down extended over an additional 
two weeks; soft reelers closing Dec. 20 
and hard reelers Dec. 25, both to re 
main closed until Jan. 25 of the new 
vear. Despite this action there was no 
material depletion of the surplus of 
stock in Yokohama, which, at the close 
of the year approximated 30,000 bales 
Trading, however, assumed a slightly 






broken attitude, and it was confident 
expected that when reelers reopened 


| surplus would have 


IMPORT DUTY ANTICIPATED 


In April the attitude of Congress 
strong evidence that a substantial 
port duty would be placed on raw 
and for a time this influenced 
crease in demand and naturally 


the upward trend of values. Importer 


or W Vel i 1 ( to KnO\ 
what to do, but a little later the dif 
culty was at least partially solved 
the incorporation in contracts of cl 
placing the burden of any tax on buyer 


hant 


The problem, however, reached a hay 


r 
conclusion for both importer and buy 
when the Administration failed to le\ 
any tax on goods formely on the 
list 

The course of prices during the year 
est illustrated in a comparison 
Japan se silks at the thre« 


critical periods of the vear Jan. 2, 


show the starting levels; Aug. 18, 
show the high figures touched; Noy 
17, to show the points declined to wher 
pr ices were pegee d in Yokohama I ron 
the latter date to the last day of tl 


vear there was no change in quotations 


values yn 


JAPAN FILATURES 


Jan.2. Aug.18. Nov.1 





Worsted Yarn Prices Reviewed 


A Survey of the Market by 
Thos. H. Ball of Philadelphia 


T the close of 1916, owing to the 
war demands of the Allies, wool 
values rapidly advanced, and mills with 
any supplies of wool made up their prof- 
its of 1916 largely by the advanced value 
of their stock. The more rigid tighten 
ing of wool imports led to rapid ad 
vances here, beginning January, 1917, 
and for an extended period throughout 
the year, wool values advanced in great 
er proportion than obtainable in cor- 
responding prices of yarns and goods, 
owing largely to the earlier pur-hased 
stock of yarn and earlier goods con 
tracts. Prices of yarns and goods were 
further held in check by the many of- 
ferings of stock yarns in the hand of 
spinners and weavers. The stock yarn 
feature was further intensified by the 
declaration of war in the spring when 
manufacturers and spinners offered their 
resources of manufacture to the Govern- 
ment. The actual contracts and pros- 
pects of Government work led to con- 
siderable offerings of yarns owned and 
on contract for civilian goods. The ad- 
vanced market prices afforded liberal 
margin of profit figured at much less 
than prices based on current wools, thus 
checking more rapid commensurate 
prices of yarns at this time. 

In reviewing the ruling prices of wor- 
sted yarns in 1917, it is of interest to 
note the close of 1916 found prices rul- 
ing for weaving yarns in December: 


OL, Ch ca sadb osc 0cenbaes $1.20—$1.25 
See, We WON GE ek sec Seccceccs as: ue 
2-408, % DlOOd..... 6.6055: eoee 1.72%-1.75 
2-50s high, % blood...... sear BOE 


By January, 1917; prices started a fur- 


ther advance, and by March they were 
for 


i CS Wicca dsesrednewbesaeas $1.3 

2-3¢8, % blood.......... diaih od eke wa oe 
DO, * ak MES ob wake bie6.0 cb 0:5 Can ba -. 1.90 
ow pa | er re rs 2.10 


Prices continued to advance in har- 
mony with wool advances, and increased 
costs of production, showing in May 


Kansai Double Extra 
Crack 5.95 7.60 6.00 
Kansai Extra 13/15 5.42% 7.45 6.7% 
Best No. 1 Extra 13/15..5.32% 5.67% 
Best No. 1 5.27% 7 5.60 
Kansai No. 1, 13/15 ».20 
Shinshu No. 1, 13/15 6 ) 
6 months basis 
$14 


blood 

Be % blood ‘ 
2-40s » blood OU 
2-50s high, % blood 


From this period prices started to ad 
vance more rapidly, and in July were a 
follows: 

2-32 ; blood ‘ 
2-368 % blood 
2-40s, & blood 
2-50s high, ™ b 

At this time the increased wages and 
increased cost of all supplies, scarcity 
help (cutting down the normal produ 
tions of mills), added materially to cost 
and with climbing wool costs, prices 
yarns in September advanced as fol 
lows: 





9-328, % blood, to $1.8 


% bi 





40s. »d, to 2.90 
2-50s high, % blood, to 2.9 $ 








and with the same conditions of eve1 
increased costs of production, and wool 
costs, prices advanced further, showing 
in December, 1917 

2-328, 4% blood ‘ $2.25—$2 
-36s, % blood 


40s, % blood $.00 


2-508 high, % blood 3.15 


Knitting yarns showed the same rel 
ative prices with the exception of higher 
relative prices for yarns and grades not 
in competition with stock yarns; 2-30s 
4 knitting yarns, advanced from $1.30 
December, 1916, to $2 30 Decembe as 
1917; 2-30s, %s, from $1.37% in Decem 
ber, 1916, to $240 December, 1917; 
2-18s, %4s, from $1.50 in December, 191¢ 
to $2.80 December, 1917. 

Shortly after the declaration of war, 
the sweater demand started great d¢ 
mand for hand-knitting sweater yarns, 
and spinners with facilities for making 
these yarns engaged in this production 
to their full capacity, naturally resulting 
in greater demand for % blood wools. 

During a large part of 1917 yarns for 
civilian goods showed a gradual falling 


(Continued on page 321) 
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inane year of broken prece- 
dents, perplexing problems and 
great financial risks has passed, and 
the wool trade is still on the crest of 
the wave of prosperity. New and more 
successful methods have followed the 
breaking of 
which seemingly 


many of the precedents 
were strongly en- 
trenched in trade practice. Difficult 
problems that the succeeding days 
brought in bewildering array have been 
met and solved in a way to reflect 
credit on the rank and file, as well as 
upon the leaders to whose initiative safe 
and sane action was due. Heavy ex 
penses and staggering financial risks 
have brought correspondingly large re- 
turns. Altogether 1917 must be writ- 
ten down as one of the most success- 
ful, if not the most satisfactory, in the 
history of the trade. Whether viewed 
from the standpoint of its unprecedent- 
ed offers of stocks to the Government 
at fair prices, its tremendous volume 
of subscriptions to the Liberty Bond 
issues, or the number of men who 
have actually gone from the trade into 
the country’s service, the wool trade 
holds its proud preeminence among the 
leading commercial bodies of the na- 
tion. While the younger men are risk- 
ing their lives, those too old for such 
service are giving time and energy 
freely and generously to a service no 
less important he record is a proud 
one, and its glory can not be dimmed, 
no matter what the future has in store. 


GOVERN MENT STOPS HOARDING 


\s the wool merchant reviews his 
experiences for the year 1917, two 
things must stand out with startling dis- 
tinctness: The entrance of the United 
States Government into the wool mar- 
kets of the world as an active buying 
factor; and the shifting sources of the 
foreign wool that has been of neces- 
sity imported for the use of American 
mills. It is true that there have been 
ther salient features during this period. 
for it has becn another year of broken 
precedents and new experiences, but the 
above have naturally attracted wide 
attention, and promise to be even more 
prolific of trade surprises in the future, 

Perhaps the first of these features 
may be considered the more important, 
as 1t was developed shortly after the 
entrance of the United States into the 
World War, and already under its in- 
fluence new precedents have been es- 
tablished that threaten to revolutionize 
wool buying and selling, at least for 
the duration of the war. 
enough, the first practical 
that the Government buy its wool direct 
ame from the Boston wool trade, under 
vhose lead the available supply of wool 

the country was offered to the Gov- 
rnment on the basis of values prevail- 
ng April 2, thus establishing a new 
recedent for patriotic business action. 

Under the operation of this offer, 
here was presented the unusual spec- 
icle of a great trade voluntarily es- 
iblishing an embargo upon all buying 
nd selling for the time being, and 
ledging its members to turn over to 
he Government its entire holdings, 
vhether actually in stock, in transit, or 

ught and not yet shipped. It was 
laimed, and undoubtedly without possi- 
ility of contradiction, that nothing like 

had ever been seen in this or any 

ther country That the Government 
as not yet ready to operate in this 
ay, and therefore was obliged to de- 
ine the offer, in no way detracts from 
S merit. 


Singularly 
suggestion 


For ten days in the early part of 
April wool trading in the Boston market 
was absolutely at a standstill, as far as 
new business was concerned, the loyalty 
shown by the different. wool houses in 
carrying out the terms of the agree 
ment being the cause of much favorable 
comment. This offer was renewed later, 
but in a modified form, the volume of 
the offerings being restricted to 50 per 
cent. of available stocks, the price basis 
suggested being that current on July 30 
Between April 1 and August 1 there 
was a big advance in wool values in 
the Boston market the 
grades and classes showing gains of 
15 to 25 cents a pound. Thus it will 
be seen that even though full asking 
quotations were not paid when pur- 
chases were finally made, failure to act 
favorably on the first offer cost the 
Government a tidy penny 


most desirable 


WOOL TRADE TAKES CENSUS 


One interesting development of the 
first offer was the wool census of Bos- 
ton, taken in connection therewith, the 
first time that such a stocktaking has 
been done other than at the beginning 
of the year. This census, which was 
much more elaborate than anything 
before attempted, separated the stocks 
into greasy combing and combing 
pulled, greasy clothing and _ clothing 
pulled, and scoured or carbonized, and 
gave the estimated vield of each class 
According to this there were in stock 
in Boston wool warehouses, April 3, 
14,545,535 pounds domestic wool, with 
a total estimated yield of 9,247,898 
pounds, and 740,000 pounds greasy do- 
mestic wool, not classified, and on which 
no estimate of yield was made. Stocks 
of foreign wool, actually on the spot, 
were 47,549,104 pounds, with an esti 
mated yield of 31,463,539 pounds, mak 
ing the grand total, 62,934,639 pounds 
This compares with a total of 44,099,484 
pounds on Jan. 1, 1917, of which 25, 
412,380 pounds were domestic wool and 
18,687,104 pounds were foreign. 

Incidentally it was developed that the 
various Boston houses owned 28,859,202 
pounds of foreign wool, due to arrive 
at some unknown or unspecified date. 
As this was the first time that this 
item had been included in a Boston 
wool census, there was no opportunity 
to make comparisons, though it seemed 
to be the general opinion in the trade 
that while the supply of foreign wool, 
actual and contingent, was larger than 
usual, it was not burdensome, in view 
of the war conditions existing; this in 
spite of the fact that spot stocks were 
larger than shown by any previous cen- 
sus taken under the direction of the 
3oston Wool Trade Association, 

Following the rejection by the Gov- 
ernment of the wool trade’s offer, there 
was so much speculation, and the ad- 
vance in values was so sharp, that the 
leaders in the trade felt that something 
ought to be done to curb the upward 
trend of values and to prevent the de- 
velopment of a runaway market. Ac- 
tion in this direction was precipitated, 
or at least stimulated, by the action 
of the Navy Department, announced 
in July, in purchasing a- supply of wool 
and making it available for the use of 
manufacturers having contracts for 
Navy goods. Particulars as to the 
weight of this wool were not given out, 
but the wools bought included 38 per 
cent. twelve-months’ Texas, 20 per cent 
eight-months’ Texas, 12 per cent Monte- 
video merino clothing and 30 per cent 
Chubut merino clothing. 





Wool Experiences New and Precedents Broken 


It is needless to say that this was 
a radical departure from all previous 
Government procedure, and moreover 
included certain innovations in trade 
practice. As offered to manufacturers, 
these wools were to be blended so that 
each buyer could be absolutely certain 
of getting just the same quality and 
price cost as his neighbor. Manufac 
turers having Navy contracts were not 
required to use these wools, but were 
allowed and requested to do so, pro 
vided the market went against them, 
and they were not able to cover at a 
reasonable figure Prices fixed were in 
the grease, and no guarantee of clean 





cost was given, though it was expected 
that this would be around $1.60. 
FIRST GOVERNMENT BUYING 

While the amount of wool involved 
in the Navy transaction was relatively 
small, supposed to be about 2,000,000 
pounds, great importance was attached 
to the matter, as it was apparently the 
entering wedge of a broader movement 
for control by the Government of the 
price and movement of wool. Such 
control already existed in England, 
where the British War Trade Depart- 
ment had been given absolute authority 
over the wool and wool manufacturing 
industries. As it appeared from both 
commercial reports and private advices 
that the allied trades in the United 
Kingdom were getting into a lamentable 
condition as the result of this control, 
there was no wish to see such a system 
duplicated on this side of the water. 
On the contrary, there appeared to be 
every reason why all legitimate mea 
sures should be taken to stave off the 
possibility of official control in the 
United States 

Meanwhile speculation was rampant, 
values were mounting, and it became 
apparent that the efforts of the Gov 
ernment to equip the new army wert 
likely to be greatly hampered by the 
way the wool situation-was being han 
dled Accordingly, at a private meet- 
ng of a few of the leaders held on 
July 30, it was decided that something 
ought to be done. A meeting of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association was 
called for the same afternoon by tele 
phone, and the plan presented was dis- 
cussed and heartily endorsed. By noon 
on Wednesday, Aug. 1, fully 95 pet 
cent of the houses in the trade had 
signed the agreement drawn up at the 
meeting, and later practically every 
house having any wool to offer entered 
into the movement 

In brief, this agreement bound the 
signers to sell to the Government 50 
per cent of all the unsold wool in 
stock in Boston, or due to arrive later, 


on the basis of the values prevailing 
during the week preceding July 30. 
Other wool markets of the country 


were invited to participate in the move- 
ment, and favorable responses received 
showed that practically the whole wool 
trade of the country was lined up for 
patriotic service in this manner. It 
will be noted that this differed from 
the earlier offer in a material way, es- 
pecially in that only 50 per cent of 
holdings were tendered and that no 
restrictions were placed on trading, 
pending the acceptance or rejection of 
the offer by the Government. 
Washington was by now better or- 
ganized to care for the needs of the 
Government departments, and the prop- 
osition that the War Department be 
allowed to purchase needed supplies of 
wool direct, as the Navy Department 





had already done, met with prompt ap 
proval from the Council of National 
Defense, as well as from high officials 
in the War Department itself. Officia 


acceptance was ann unced Aug. 6, and 


arrangements were at once perfected 
for the reception and examination of 
samples, and the transaction of the 
necessary formalities connected  witl 
the transfer to the Government of s 


large a volume of wool 
the National ¢ 


Connection with 


of Defense was established t rh 
Jacob F. Brown, senior member of the 
firm of Brown & Adams, B« nd 
with him were associated as a Com 
mittee on Wool Supply, Stephen O 
Metcalf, treasurer i th Wa uck 

i 


Company, Providence, R. 1., and Fre 
eric S. Clark of Billerica, Mass., presi 
dent of the Talbot Mills 
Stevenson, Jr., of Farnsworth, Steven 
son & Co., Boston, was appointed secre 
tary of the headquarters 
established on the ect 
Brown & Adams store at 273 
Summer street, Boston. Major William 


committee, 
being nd floor 


of the 


B. Gracie was detailed by th 
i] 
il 


master’s Department to han¢ 


e Quarter 
e vouchers 


and make payments for wool purchased 

Actual details of wool examinatior 
and pricing were placed in the hands 
of three committees of wool experts 
each consisting of nine member elected 
by the votes of the signers to the agree 





ment These valuation committees were 
organized with Albert W Elliott of 
Jeremiah Williams & Co. as chairman of 
the committee on grea domestic w } 
John Wilcock, of Francis Willey & ¢ 
as chairman of the committee on grea 
foreign wool, and Robert I Studl 
Studley & Emery, as chairm 
committee on scoured wool and { 
In addition to the chairmen name 
hove the val 1) rimatt 

above, tie Valuation cc wrtees 


cluded such well-know: 
K. Bacon, Paul Clifford, William A 
English, Horace C. Jealous, } 
Hills, Joseph F. Kesseler, F , 
and Walter P. Wright, on the commit 
tee on scoured wool and top Lou 
Baer, James Driver, James S. Farquhar 
Frank W. Hallowell, Vaughan Jealous 
Abraham Koshland, Charles J. Nichols 
and Joseph Wing, on the mmittee on 





greasy domestic wool; and Lewis Balch 
Frank R. Pratt, F. R. Edington, William 
Ellery, Conrad Hobbs, Walter J 


Meadows, Samuel C. Murfitt, Charl 
P. Nunn and J. A. Paton, on the com 
mittee on greasy foreign wool Other 
committees were Charles F. Avery, Lud 
wig Eisemann and William | 

on guarantees; and William | 

\. E. Ferguson and J. S. Stressin 
qualified weighers. 


Sampl s of wool began to pour it 


} 


Jones, 
Maier, 


ger, on 





immediately, the first sample being 
ceived on Aug. 14, and the work of 
examining, pricing and passing the lots 
offered was soon under way, though 
no actual transfers were made until 
about Aug. 25. No statement has ever 
been issued showing the actual amount 
of wool bought in this way, but under 
date of Sept. 21 it was announced that 
the various valuation committees had 
examined 851 different lots of wool and 
tops up to Sept. 18, covering 40,508,225 
pounds of raw material. Offerings by 
pounds by the various wool markets of 
the country were as follows: Boston, 
35,079,835 pounds; Chicago, 2,324,150 
pounds; Philadelphia, 1,549,200 pounds; 
New York, 621,800 pounds; other mar- 
kets, 933,240 pounds. 


Buying was formally suspended on 
Oct. 27, and the trade is still entirely 
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Headquarters of Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co., and This Firm’s Predecessors Since 


the Great Boston Fire, 1872. 


FARNSWORTH, STEVENSON & CO. 


Successors to 


Hilton & Gore, 1855 William Hilton & Co., 1861 
Weston, Whitman & Co., 1887 Whitman, Farnsworth & Thayer, 1898 
Farnsworth, Thayer & Stevenson, 1907 
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in the dark as to the amount and grades 
of wool bought, or the prices paid, ex- 
cept that each house, of course, knows 
the particulars of the transfers in which 


it was directly interested. In one way 
the efficiency of the Committee on Wool 
Supply, and the success of the method 
adopted, were signally shown. Wools 
bought were paid tor immediately, with- 
out the vexatious delays experienced 
in other trades having dealings with 
Government depar tments. In some 
cases the certified checks were in the 
hands of the sellers within 24 hours 
after the details of sale had been com- 
pleted. Much 
pressed over this feature, which tended 
io compensate in measure for 
what were sometimes considered low 
prices. 


satisfaction was ex 


some 


No further developments of im 
portance in this connection were noted 
until after the opening of Congress 
and the resignation ot the advisory 
committee ot the National Council ot 
Defense. This led to a cessation of the 
efforts being made by the Boston Wool 
frade Association to limit the prices to 
be paid for the new South American 
clip, and to curb speculation in every 
possible way. All powers hitherto ex- 
ercised by various committees in the 
wool trade were taken over by the 
newly-appointed War lrade Board, and 
under date of Vec. 14, it was announced 
that on and after Dec. 15, applicants 
tor licenses to import wool, these li- 
censes having previously been provided 
for by special regulation, must sign 
an agreement that they “will not sell 
he wool covered by said application, or 
iny other wool of either foreign or 
domestic origin, to any person other 
than a manufacturer, without the con- 
sent of the War Trade Board; and 
that in the event of a sale to a person 
other than a manufacturer with such 
onsent, they will exact from the pur- 
chaser a similar agreement.” 

Further, the applicant for a license 
is required to give the United States 
Government an option on all or any 
part of the wool covered by the appli- 
cation for “ten days after Custom 
House entry thereof, and thereafter on 
such portion thereof as shall be at any 
time unsold until the whole amount 

ereof has been sold by the importer. 

n the event of the exercise of such 
ption, the basis of price to be paid 
for the wool shall be equivalent to 5 
per cent less than the basis of price 
f July 30, 1917, as established by the 
Valuation Committee of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association, the actual 
rice of each lot to be determined by 

committee to be appointed jointly 

y the Boston Wool Trade Associa- 

mn and the United States Govern- 
ment.” Applicants for import licenses 

ust “file with their first applications 
pies of all their contracts outstanding 
n Dec. 15, 1917, for the importation 
wool from foreign sources, and as to 
hich all wool contracted for had not 
en entered at any United States port 
entry Dec. 15, 1917, and showing in 
tail the amount of wool already ship- 

d and the amount yet to be shipped 

ereunder.” Exports of commodities 

mtaining wool are also subject to li- 

nse, but “no licenses will be granted 

r the exportation of any commodities 

ntaining, wool which are necessary or 

sirable for the military or naval uses 
the United States.” 

The above action of the War Trade 

vard was taken under the powers in- 

ided in the Trading with the Enemy 
t, which authorized the refusing of 
port licenses when compliance with 
necessary conditions is lacking. The 
xtile Alliance has been made the 
ent of the War Trade Board, and 
ll act in a clerical capacity, as it has 
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heretofore acted for the British Gov- 
ernment in matters pertaining to im- 
portations of Colonial wool into this 
country. It has no “authority whatso- 
ever in the granting or refusing of im- 
port licenses, or in any way on its own 
initiative to determine who shall o1 
shall not import these commodities, or 
determine their disposition.” It will 
exercise the prescribed functions over 
imports of animal hait 
wooled and haired skins, jute and bur 
lap, including bags; cotton flax and 
mica, 

Naturally this drastic move on the 
part of the War Trade Board made 
considerable of a flutter in the wool 
trade. One of the first results noted 
was the prompt cancellation of all buy 
ing orders in South American: and 
Cape markets, and these are not likely 
to be renewed until those markets get 
down to a parity with the July 30 price 
list of the Committee on Wool Supply 
The valuation committees 
called together again, and are engaged 
in the work of extending and reclassi- 
fying the lists, in the interest of clear 
ness, as well as to establish values for 
grades not included in the original list. 


wool and 


have been 


BUYING SOURCE OF STRENGTH 


Thus briefly outlined are the main 
facts connected with the Government’s 
operations in this market. Undoubtedly 
Government buying has been a source 
of strength, for in early July, just be- 
fore the second offer was made by the 
wool trade, there was a feeling of 
hesitancy in the market, and some mem 
bers of the trade went so far as to 
predict that “twelve o’clock had been 
struck in wool values.” From July 30, 
there was no longer any appearance of 
weakness in the market, though it was 
very early developed in the proceedings 
that the whole weight of the influence 
of the Committee on Wool Supply 
would be devoted to the task of keep 
ing down values, rather than raising 
them. In fact it was often heard on 
the street during late August and early 
September that the Committee on Wool 
Supply and its assistants “seemed to 
be representing the Government rather 
than the wool trade.” 

This feeling was heightened by the 
list of “fair” prices put out by the 
Committee on Aug. 27, which was 
stated to be the maximum that the 
Committee would authorize to be paid 
Naturally, there was some friction over 
the operations of the Committee, as 
some sellers put prices on their samples 
much higher than those fixed by the 
valuation committees. Even when 
owners were allowed to make re-offers 
of rejected lots, as was done early, 
it was difficult to find the point of agree- 
ment. Thus it followed that while 
some houses sold wool freely, others 
were able to dispose of very little. This 
feeling of dissatisfaction, if such it 
may be called, was heightened by the 
action of manufacturers, who bought 
freely in September, taking wools sim- 
ilar to those bought by the Govern- 
ment, in some cases buying lots re- 
fused by the Committee, and even an 
occasional lot which had been twice 
rejected. For these lots they paid 
prices much above the Government 
schedule, and. it was not uncommon for 
a rejected lot to bring 6 to 7c. above 
the Committee’s maximum price. 

Criticism of the Committee’s attitude 
is said to be based on a mistaken view 
of the situation. There has been great 
danger of commandeering of the wool 
supply by the Government. If the wool 
trade plays a moderate game, and does 
not resort to unwise profiteering, this 
danger may be avoided. Reckless spec- 
ulation, unfounded claims of a shortage 
in the wool supply greater than really 





exists, and injudicious boosting of val- 
ues when a more conservative course 
would be advisable, will tend to preci 
pitate conditions similar to those now 
existing in ELngiand, where independent 
action py the woo! trade or wool man- 
ulacturers is no longer possible 

THE AUSTRALIAN WOOL PROBLEM 
lnroughout the 


year, the possibility ot the importation 


greater part ol tne 
ot any material weight of Australian 
wool was treated as more or less of a 
joke by the 
was not until November that a more 
serious turn was given to the 
tion. England had commandeered the 


boston wool trade, and it 
situa- 
total wool clips of Australia and New 
Zealand, and was reserving the wool 
supply thus secured to cover the wat 
needs ot herseit and her Allies. Even 
the little burry and 
bought by Americans prior to the com- 
mandeering of the Australian clip by 
Great Britain, Nov. 18, 1916, had been 
held up. ‘There was less than 10,000 
bales of this wool, but all ettforts to 
secure its shipment, or even to obtain 
an official ruling regarding its disposal, 
proved of no avail. 

Around the first of the year there 
was considerable agitation here and in 
Washington. over the question of ob- 
taining wool from Australasia. As im- 
portations from thence for the wool 
year ending June 30, 1916, had mounted 
to the tremendous figures of over 564,- 
000 bales, it was rightly felt that it 
would be a hardship to have so large 
a source of supply permanently closed. 
American manufacturers entered the 
new year with little prospect of getting 
any wool from the Antipodes, though 
some wool men were “hoping against 
hope” that shipments of burry and de- 
fective wools might be allowed later 

This was the situation when Presi 
dent William E. Jones, at the Boston 
Wool Trade Association dinner, at the 
Copley Plaza, Jan. 16, electrified the 
members by reading a letter from Sir 
Richard Crawford, Commercial Ad- 
viser to the British Embassy at Wash 
ington, stating that ‘the extent of the 
military requirements of the Allies is 
still uncertain, so that the total amount 
of Australian wool which can be spared 
tor America this year cannot be ascer- 
tained. His Majesty’s Government, 
however, is anxious to meet the needs 
of American manufacturers as far as 
possible, and will in the meantime ar- 
range to liberate 50,000 bales of Aus- 
tralian wool for America on account. 
When this quantity shall have been ex- 
ported it is hoped that further amounts 
will be available.” The letter also 
stated that 5,000,000 pounds of carpet 
wool was to be allowed to be exported 
to the United States this year, and im- 
mediate shipment was promised to be 
granted on certain coarse wools, unfitted 
for military requirements, that could 
be shown to have been contracted and 
paid for previous to the placing of the 
embargo on the export of wools from 
the United Kingdom in February, 1916. 

This was in accord with previous 
rumors, and at the most was merely 
construed by the wool trade as a con- 
ditional promise to supply a limited 
volume of wool to the United States, 
“if possible, when possible, and where 
possible.” ‘This promise was placed on 
file with various others of similar pur- 
port, but for many weary months noth- 
ing came of it. In view of the big im- 
ports of Australian wool during the 
early part of 1916, the offer of 45,000 
bales was considered to be simply an 
effort to allay the just criticism that 
had been aroused by the attitude of the 
British authorities towards American 
importers. 

Late in January it was proposed that 
5,000 bales burry and faulty Australian 
wool should be released at once for 


defective wool 





America, to be shipped airect to bos 


ton, aud there Ollered at auction under 





tne auspices OL the tlextile Ail 
While the possibility of securin the 
wool Was appreciated, the methvuu ol 


distribuluion Was hot approved y Une 


trade, aud alter a conicrence bt een 

omiciais OL the Lextiie sdlllance ali p 

resentaluives OF the wool trade, ic 

ter Was allowed to drop rte une 
lliwz is Was lollowed y re wed 

efmorts to secure permissic 

british twovernment to allow | le 

and shipment Of wool direct irom \ 

tralla to boston, but without ctiiect, 


though about aren 1 it Was rum 


that Great Britain had Mnally decided 
to take Over the Iew thousand bDaies 
bought by Americans prior to the date 
when the Australian clip was command 
eered 

ln an evident effort to test out the 
American market, and to determine 
whether the needs of American manu- 
tacturers were as acute as claimed, the 
London auctions were opened tor two 
days at the March sales, March 29 and 
31, to American buyers, and purchases 
up to 10,000 bales authorized, to include 
hne merinos, 0Us and above, and burry 
and scoured wool trices ruled so 
much above the Koston market, how- 
ever, that only 4,000 to 5,000 bales were 
bought, the amount actually obtained 
varying with the different cables. As 
the London sales were 


celed in April, and no 


definitely can- 
ales have been 
since held, there has been no oppo! 
tunity to test the matter. 

May, June and July 


During there 


were many rumors afloat on tlie 
“ Street regarding the shipment of 


Australian wool to this country, with 
now and then an official conference over 
the question, of suthcient importance to 
keep the interest alive in the latter 
month, the Lextile Alliance announced 
that the 45,000 bales to be released tor 
shipment trom Australia to this coun- 
try, would be consigned to that or 
ganization and sold at auction. As it 
was announced about the same time that 
the British Government had taken over 
the new Australasian clip, there ap 
peared to be no chance of getting any 
wool trom Australia, except through 
othcial channels 

Early in August, 
was aroused by the announcement from 
the Textile Alltance that the Central 
Wool Committee, Melbourne, had been 
instructed to grant permits for the ship- 
ment of American-owned wool bought 
prior to Nov. 23, 1916, such. permits 
having been previously refused. This 
decision was soon reversed, the later 
action being due, it was claimed, to the 
attitude of Premier Hughes, who took 
the ground that these purchases were 
not authorized, that they were purely 
speculative, and consequently were at 
buyers’ risk, This marks the disappear- 
ance of the last wool bought by private 
buyers in the Australian market. Later 
in the same month, Secretary Redfield 
announced from Washington that he 
had secured the release of 25,000 bales 
of Australian wool, but this appears to 
have disappeared in the shuffle, though 
there were many rumors, and as fre- 
quent denials afloat in the trade at this 
time. 


renewed interest 


CHANGE OF POLICY NEEDED 


It became evident that an entire 
change of policy was necessary, if the 
United States was to get any wool. It 
was understood that the British agents 
complained that nobody seemed to know 
how much or what kind of wool was 
wanted. Officials were obviously in 
need of expert advice, something not 
obtainable through ordinary diplomatic 
or consular channels. Following a visit 
to England of President Patterson of 
the Textile Alliance, it was announced 
that Charles W. Bigelow, of the house 
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of Mauger & Avery, Boston, had been 
appointed as adviser on wool topics 
to American representatives. At this 
time (early September), it was stated 
that samples of wool had been exam- 
ined in London and a selection made 
of the 45,000 bales to be shipped to the 
United States. It was further an- 
nounced that Frank B. Windeler, a 
well-known London wool broker was 
to come to America to superintend the 
sales and act as auctioneer. 

This seemed to bring nearer actual 
imports of wool, and with the later 
appointment of Fred H. Booth of Syd- 
ney, and Fred R. Bennett of Melbourne 
as agents in Australia for the United 
States Government, to attend to the 
details of selection, shipping, etc., the 
matter was considered clinched. Good 
results immediately followed the ac- 
celerated team work made possible by 
the appointments named, and a more 
efficient presentation of the case to the 
British authorities. This was clearly 
proven, when on Oct. 5, the Committee 
on Wool Supply reported that the defi- 
nite plans had been matured for the 
release of the 45,000 bales so long prom- 
ised, which was to be sold at auction, 
and also of 25,000 bales for the use of 
the Navy Department, 200,000 bales for 
the War Department, and 20,000 bales 
of East Indian wool, which was also 
to be sold to the trade. 

About the same time, the Textile Al- 
liance was officially informed that the 
first shipment of wool had been made 
from Australia, on account of the 45,- 
000 bales, and that the balance was 
being loaded into fast steamers for im- 
mediate shipment. From this time, 
things seem to have moved with a 
promptness that contrasted sharply with 
the dilatory movements of the previous 
nine months. Mr. Windeler arrived in 
this country in the latter part of Octo- 
ber, and negotiations were soon under 
way for warehouses for the proper 
storage and inspection of the wool, and 
a suitable place for holding the auction 
sales. The latter was found in the 
Board Room of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, and storage room was 
offered by several of the leading houses. 
At Mr. Windeler’s suggestion, the fol- 
lowing committee to co-operate with 
him in arranging the details of the auc- 
tions was appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the Boston Wool Trade 
Association: William E. Jones, of Hal- 
lowell, Jones & Donald; Albert W. EI- 
liott, of Jeremiah Williams & Co.; A. 
Koshland, of J. Koshland & Co.; Lud- 
wig Eisemann, of Eisemann Bros., and 
W. R. Cordingley, of Cordingley & Co., 
Inc. 

Under date of Nov. 14, the Textile 
Alliance notified the wool trade that 
the first shipment of the 45,000 bales 
had arrived at Vancouver and was due 
to arrive in Boston early in December. 
This shipment included 1,100 bales su- 
perior merino combing, 1,200 bales 
shafty top-making merino, 800 bales 
clothing, 64s to 70s, and 1,600 bales 
combing merino pieces and bellies. The 
second shipment consisted of 35,147 
bales and arrived in Boston by direct 
steamer Dec. 19, and the balance sim- 
ilarly shipped is due at this writing. 

Catalogues of the first auction were 
mailed to applicants just after Christ- 
mas, 20 per cent of each lot offered 
being on view at the new warehouse of 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald, 415 Sum- 
mer Street, Dec. 31 and Jan. 2 and 3. 
There is a tremendous amount of in- 
terest in these auctions among the wool 
houses, accompanied by considerable 
curiosity as to what effect the latest 
action of the War Trade Board will 
have on prices. As the wools were re- 
pressed before leaving Australia, two 
bales being forced into the space of 
one, and when opened did not “come 
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back” as desired, it has been ex- 
tremely difficult to draw _ suitable 
samples, or to value the wool properly. 
Possibly this may have some effect 
on prices realized. 

MOST STARTLING INNOVATION 

Wool men say that the proposition 
to establish a wool auction in Boston 
is the most startling innovation yet 
brought about by the war. There have 
been several efforts to establish wool 
auctions, especially in New York, but 
the Boston wool trade has never taken 
kindly to the idea, though most wool im- 
porters have had experience at such 
sales in London or the Colonies. An 
excellent opportunity will be given to 
test the temper of the trade, and the 
feasibility of the auction method of 
selling wool. Thus another broken pre- 
cedent is placed among the war trophies 
of the trade. 

Sentiment in Australia and New Zea- 
land seems to be entirely favorable to 
the system of Government buying which 
has been in operation for a year past. 
Premier Hughes of the Australian 
Commonwealth is on record as having 
said publicly that the purchase of the 
Australian clip by the British Govern- 
ment was a financial godsend to Aus- 
tralia. This is borne out by the ease 
with which the arrangements were com- 
pleted for the control of another year’s 
clip, both in Australia and in New Zea- 
land. It is understood that the tonnage 
problem is the biggest one that con- 
fronts Great Britain, and that the Colo 
nies would be helpless in the face of 
such a problem, if they undertook to 
market their wool clips independently of 
the Government. 

One good result was early seen fol- 
lowing Mr. Windeler’s arrival in this 
country. Negotiations were immedi- 
ately opened in regard to the wools 
bought by American houses, or con- 
tracted by them, in New Zealand, and 
which under the operations of the em- 
bargo declared later they were unable 
to ship. This only applied to wools 
actually bought in 1915, before notice 
was served on the buyers, that only a 
certain volume would be allowed ship- 
ment. It was intimated that the British 
Government desired to treat American 
buyers fairly, and consequently would 
release to the earlier buyers as above 
stated, an equivalent quantity and qual- 


‘ity of New Zealand crossbreds from 


the new clip, at slightly under the 
Government issue price, on condition 
that such wool is used for United 
States military requirements, and to be 
distributed under the auspices of the 
Textile Alliance. This will allay a 
feeling of irritation that has existed in 
the trade since the early part of 1916, 
and will go far toward proving to the 
United States that Great Britain rec- 
ognizes its claims to be considered as 
an Ally. 
SOUTH AFRICAN GROWERS BALK 

Notwithstanding the favorable con- 
ditions existing in Australia and New 
Zealand, and the satisfaction felt by the 
wool growers in those colonies, the 
British Government has found it im- 
possible to make a similar arrangement 
with the woo! growers in the Union of 
South Africa. Boston wool houses 
were very heavy buyers in the Cape 
Colony and in Natal last season, over 
140,000 bales having been shipped to 
this country during the calendar year 
1916, while since Jan. 1, practically the 
only restriction on such shipments has 
been the lack of tonnage. ‘Some of the 
more enterprising Boston houses have 
gotten around this difficulty by charter- 
ing sailing vessels to go to the Cape 
and bring back wool, and this is work- 
ing out well. Arrivals at Boston, di- 
rect from South African shipping ports, 
from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, were 11 steam- 
ers with 100,633 bales, or 36,742,555 
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pounds, and four sailing vessels, with 
21,504 bales, or 7,933,210 pounds. This 
is a total for 1917 to Dec. 1, of 122,137 
bales or 44,675,765 pounds. 

In July it was cabled from South 
Africa that the British Government was 
endeavoring to secure the South African 
clip on terms similar to those that had 
worked so well in Australia. Later ad- 
vices said that the offer was an advance 
of 55 per cent over the quotations cur- 
rent in 1914, before the war. At a 
meeting of the representatives of the 
Government and the wool growers, held 
at Pretoria, July 27, it was voted, 46 
to 28, to recommend to the Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association that the offer of the 
Government be accepted. This ap 
peared to be conclusive, and anticipating 
conditions similar to those existing in 
Australia some buyers were ordered 
home. Later there was a hitch in the 
negotiations, and as the Government did 
not care to commandeer the clip, or 
even to use any undue coercion, the 
matter was settled by allowing the 
growers to exercise individual prefer- 
ence. America and Japan were buying 
freely and paying high prices, and some 
of the growers objected to being tied 
up to the Government on a lower basis. 
According to latest advices, the Govern- 
ment has already secured over one- 
third of the clip of South Africa, or 
about 175,000 bales, against about 50,- 
000 bales secured by private treaty. 
Unless the private treaty buyers are 
able to supply the necessary shipping, 
the Government appears to have the 
upper hand through its control of all 
British tonnage. 

Tremendous advances have been 
made in values of Cape wools both 
here and in South African markets 
since last January. At that time good 
combing wools were quoted on the 
clean basis of $1.15 to $1.25, which was 
just about what similar wools could be 
laid down in Boston for. Recent sales 
here of this grade have been made as 
high as $1.70 clean, with French comb- 
ing at $1.50 to $1.60 clean. Some fine 
clothing Cape wool sold as high as $1.60 
clean for a choice lot, but $1.50 was 
about the going price for some time 
for good wools. Recently, heavy ar- 
rivals of scoured wools, as well as 
greasy, and the putting on the market 
of lots of locally scoured wools, seems 
to have temporarily glutted the market, 
sales of scoured having been made at 
$1.40, and even lower for some Colo- 
nial scoured wools of relatively large 
supplementary shrinkage. At the be- 
ginning of the year, fine clothing Capes 
were quotable on the clean basis of 80 
to 90c., the lower figure being for 
cheaper scoured lots. 

GREAT ACTIVITY IN SOUTH AMERICA 

With Australia and New Zealand ab- 
solutely closed to American buyers, and 
only fine wools available from the Cape, 
the attention of American buyers was 
sharply directed to South America as 
a source of supply of the crossbred 
wools needed for army contracts, as 
well as for worsted work for civilian 
contracts. This resulted in very heavy 
purchases in River Plate markets by 
American buyers throughout the year. 
The extent to which this shifting of 
the source of supply of crossbreds 
wools has been carried, is indicated by 
the latest reliable Argentine advices. 
According to the figures thus obtained, 
the purchases for the wool year just 
closed were 222,085 bales from Argen- 
tina and 45,950 bales from Uruguay. 
These figures compared with 150,000 
bales from Argentina and 9,572 bales 
from Uruguay for the previous year, 
103,000 bales from Argentina, and 15,- 
000 bales from Uruguay in 1914-15, the 
first year of the war. 

Perhaps more clearly still, comparison 
of last year’s figures with those for the 
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wool year 1912-13, when the United 


States took only 26,000 bales from Ar- 
gentina and 2,700 bales from Uruguay, 


will indicate the amazing strides made 
in the purchase of the South American 
clip for the use of American mills 
Further confirmation of this view of 
the situation is found in the fact that 
shipments of Argentine wool from the 
River Plate for the first seven months 
of 1917, broke all records, the total 
being 226,354 bales, compared with 191, 
242 bales for the same period in 1916, 
225,265 bales in 1915, 224,692 bales in 


1914, and 195,703 bales in 1913. Of the 
1917 shipments, the United States took 
151,718 bales, France 21,909 bales, Great 
Britain 21,576 bales, Italy 18,541 bales, 
the balance going to the Netherlands, 
Sweden, Denmark and other countries 

This year, the season started off with 
a very active period of contracting, 
American and German buyers com 
peting for the best clips. These con 
tracts have been made at figures nearly 
double those that prevailed under sim 
ilar conditions a year ago Now, as 
then, German competition is the un 
known factor in the situation; in fact, 
correspondents say that Germans have 
been paying top prices in order to keep 
Americans from getting needed sup- 


plies, though this must be taken with 
some allowance, as equally well authen 
ticated information gives German hold 
ings from the old clip as 50,000. bales, 
of which nearly half is held in Uru 
guay 

The extent to which this country is 


relying on South America for its wool 
supply is shown by a compilation from 
the books of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, showing that during the 
period from Jan. to Dec. 1, 1917, 42 
steamers arrived at the port of Boston 
from the River Plate, with 152,199 
bales, or 150,020,440 pounds, of wool 
This does not include a large volume 
of wool which arrived at New York 
and was transhipped to Boston. 
SURPRISING ADVANCE IN VALUES 

Whatever the cause, values have 
shown a surprising advance within a 
year This is true of the Boston mat 
ket as well as of the primary markets 
in South America. Already the highest 
price ever realized in Argentina has 
been paid, though whether for Ameri 
can or European account is not stated 
American buying has cleaned up all 
accumulations of burry wools, as well 
as the second clip and lambs’ wool of 
late shearing, paying high prices there 
for. It is claimed that standard wools 
have not been taken freely since they 
begun to arrive at the Central Market, 
the season there being unusually late 
owing to a long railroad strike, just as 
the season was opening. 

Larger houses here deny that they 
have yet dipped in very deeply in buy 
ing the new Argentine crossbred wools 
Some confirmation of this is found in 
the way the Buenos Aires market has 
sagged off lately. At the top certain 
round lots of 3s, 4s and 5s were quoted 
at a figure that made them sure to cost 
fully 80c. c.i.f. Boston. Late quotations 
indicate 73 cents as about the current 
figure, c.i.f. Boston. Market condi- 
tions in Argentina have been greatly 
complicated by the persistent proposal 
on the part of the Argentine Govern- 
ment to impose an export duty on wool 
Several times the report has been cabied 
that such action had been definitely 
taken, but as far as known here it is 
still being considered. At one time dur- 
ing the summer it looked as though Ar- 
gentina was surely drifting into war 
with Germany, something fraught with 
the possibility of serious developments 
for the Entente Allies. This would 
have put a definite period to German 
buying in that country, though Uru- 
guay would still have been open. 
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At no time during the late summer 
or fall has the Boston market been on 
the parity of the cabled offers trom 
the River Plate, though record prices 
have been made. At the beginning ot 
the year Buenos Aires Lincolns were 
quoted in this market at 50 to 52 cents, 
while the best quotation available to 
day for the same grade is 69 to /Uc 
It is reported that a small lot of choice 
wool sold at 7lc., but this was excep 
tional. Current quotations are 5 to 6 
above those prevailing July 1, which is 
all the more remarkable from the fact 
that Lincolns were barred from the 
operations of the Committee on Wool 
Supply for Government account, such 
purchases being limited to the 
from half-blood to quarter-blood. 


grad¢ 


In late November a strong movement 
was inaugurated to curtail speculativ« 
buying in South America. This move 
ment was proposed at the anuual meet 
ing of the Boston Wool Trade Asso- 
ciation, Nov. 20, by Chairman Jacob } 
Brown of the Committee on Wool Sup 
ply. After discussion, the matter was 
referred to a committee consisting 0! 
Charles F. Avery of Mauger & Avery, 
Carl K. Bacon of Winslow & Co., Inc., 
Louis Baer of Eisemann Bros., Samuel 
W. Bridges of Ayres, Bridges & Co., 
Harold S, Edwards of Francis Willey 
& Co., Albert W. Elliott of Jeremiah 
Williams & Co., Frank W. Hallowell of 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald, Simon § 


Hecht of Hecht, Liebmann & Co., Jo 
seph F. Kesseler of Swift Wool Co., 
Abraham Koshland, ex-officio, of J 


Koshland & Co., Charles P. Nunn of 
Dewey Gould & Co., Edward R. Peirce 
of Crimmins & Peirce Co., and Robert 
L. Studley of Studley & Emery. 

This committee held several meetings, 
and the result of its findings, already 
printed in the TEXTILE WorLD JOURNAL, 
were referred back to the committee, 
owing to developments at Washington, 
wools 


the report suggested that the 
owned by the Government be of- 
fered to manufacturers immediately, 


and the pledge to the Government at 
any time during the next six months 
of one-half of all holdings of new clip 
South American wools held at the time 
of the call, at the Boston market price 
of Nov. 28. 

Earlier in the month, 
threatened to be a runaway 
low scoured and carbonized South 
American wools, the trade had been 
asked by the Committee to voluntarily 
curb speculation, and this object had 
been accomplished to a great extent, 
even though it was found advisable to 
ask for direct pledges on the lines as 
first laid down. 

Thus far the efforts to depress South 
American markets to what is consid 
ered a reasonable basis of values by 
Boston importers, and especially to the 
limits prescribed by the War Trade 
Board in the regulations of Dec. 15, 
have had very little effect. Fluctuations 
have been reported from time to time, 
but as this is written the Buenos Aires 
market is reported stagnant at practi- 
cally unchanged prices. The situation 
was complicated by a report from Eng- 
land that the British Government was 
encouraging buyers from the United 
Kingdom to operate in the River Plate 
markets and promising the necessary 
tonnage for such purchases. Argen- 
tine papers contained information of a 
similar character, reports from both 
sources saying that the British Govern- 
ment would require an option on all 
purchases, at a small advance over cost. 
Such offers as have been cabled to 
Boston show a cost considerably above 
the July 30 basis, while bids on about 
the parity of that list are being turned 
down. The decline in exchange has 
still further complicated the matter, 
and the outlook for any material vol- 


when ther¢ 
market for 


tt EXTILE 


uu.’ of American buying in River Plate 


vwarkets in the near future is not very 
promising 
Underlying all these efforts to limit 


speculative buying and to restrict trad- 
ing to the covering of legitimate trade 
channels, fear of Govern- 
ment regulation of trading in wool, and 
the fixing of prices, if not 

commandeering of woo! stocks. 


in the trade have worked hard to prevent 


has been the 


the actual 
Leaders 


such action, which might easily be pre 
cipitated by unwise exploitation of the 
market at this time. Certain influences 
are at work in this direction, notably 
the wool growers of the West, wh 


asked that 55c. be fixed as the minimum 


price of wool, based on a shrinkage of 


63 per cent and the wool trade of Phila 


delphia, which made an offer of its wool 


to the Government under certain condi 
° 3 
tions, which offer was declined 
DOMESTIC WOOLS ON HIGH BASIS 


At no during the 
been any lagging behind the main pro 


levels on the 


time year has there 


cession toward higher 


part of domestic wools. In fact the 
top price ol! the year on actual sales 
was made in the summer, when a little 


lot of scoured AA super pulled wool 
sold at $2 a pound Vith fine staple 
Territory wool quotable at $1.80 to 


has no rea 
product is 
and 


$1.85, the domesti: 
son to think 
lected Both Territories 
have sold at the highest figures current 
Civil War, and the dif- 


growe!l 
that his neg- 
fleeces 


since the when 


ference between gold and currency then 
and now is considered, at the highest 
level ever known. 


Wool quotations current at the end 
of 1917, compared with those current 
at the beginning of the year, are as fol 
lows: 


washed delaine 
and above. 


Ohio fine 
Ohio XX 


Ohio fine unwashed delaine 
Ohio fine unwashed clothing 
Ohio half-blood combing 

Ohio three-eighths-biood combing 
Ohio quarter-blood combing 

Fine staple Territory, clean basi 
Half-blood staple Territory 


Three-eighths-blood staple Territory 


Quarter-blood staple Territory 
Fine clothing Territory 
Fine medium clothing Territory 
Twelve-month rexas 
Eight-months’ Texas 
Eastern B super pulled 
Western B super pulled 
Buenos Aires high quarters, greasy 
3uenos Aires straight quarters, greasy 
Buenos Aires Lincolns, greasy 
Cape good combing, clean basis 
Cape French combing, clean basis 
Cape fine clothing, clean basis 
BIG CONTRACTS ON TERRITORIES 
Heavy contracting of Territory wool 
marked the beginning of the year \t 
that time, it was estimated that about 


10,000,000 pounds of wool were under 
contract, mainly in Nevada, which was 
said to be about 75 per cent sold, and 
in Utah and Western Idaho, with a few 
clips in Montana. One notable develop- 
ment of the season was the entry into 
the contracting field of a big Western 
land and cattle company, which is re 
ported to have grown about a million 
pounds of wool, and to have bought and 
contracted for 15,000,000 pounds from 
other growers. With headquarters in 
Nevada, it entered the field in that state 
early, and was reported to have secured 
a large proportion of the wool in that 
state, at prices ranging from 28 to 30c., 
or about 90c. to $1 a pound, clean cost 
landed here. 

Early in the year, contracts were 
freely made in Utah at 34 to 35c. for 
average wools, and up to 36 to 37c. for 
choice clips. In Western Idaho, 29 to 
30c. was being paid at this time for 
fine clips and 32 to 33c. for medium 
January average clean landed cost for 
fine wools was about a dollar a pound 
At this time, growers were not at all 
anxious to contract their wools, and in- 
deed this was their attitude for a large 
part of the season before shearing. For 
a time buyers and sellers were apart, 
but by the middle of February there 
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Situation. 


mole 


interest in the 
meet the 


was renewed 
Dealers 


advanced views of growers, though the 


were obliged to 


relative gain in values was not great 
nor too rapid. At this time contracts 
were being made in the Triangle and 
Soda Springs districts at 38 to 40x 


medium clips; in Western Idaho at 30 
to 32c.; in Montana at 40c.; in Uta 





at 35 to 37c. for fine and half-blood 
clips, and in Arizona at 38 to 40c. for 
the best clips 
SPECULATION RUNNING HIGH 

By March 1 the speculative fever was 
running high in the West, largely stim 
ulated by the operations of the com 
pany above mentioned, which was cr 
ited with paying previous] nheard « 
prices, with the evident aim of gettir 
all the wool possible \t this time its 


6,000,000 to 
total under 
30,000,000 
time 45 


holdings ted at 
10,000,000 pounds, and the 
contract in. all 
pounds or more 
and 46 

Montana, 
of $1.17 In 
clips were selling at 38 to 4lc. and fine 
clips at 35 to 38 Utah Nevada 
were estimated at this time to be 75 
Western Idaho 50 per 


sections 25 to 30c 


were estima 


sections as 
About this 
were paid for separate clips in 
landed 
medium 


clean cost 


sections 


showing a 
other 


and 


cent sold, 


and 


per 
cent, 

During the first half of March buy 
ing competition keen 
very volume of wool was placed 
under contract. By March 15, the total 
volume of contracts was estimated at 
40,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds, of which 
single interest 
have 15,000,000 
much competition was developed that 


other 


was very and a 


large 


was said to 
pounds So 


amount a 
secured 


alarmed, and 





growers became jacked 
their asking prices to what were con- 
Dec. 1, 1917. Jan. 1, 191 
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sidered exorbitant figures. It was com 
monly reported at this time that grow 

ers seemed to be afraid to quote prices 
for their clips lest buyers take them up 

Some clips were held at this time at 


50c., a figure later reached and passed 
Late storms caused heavy losses on the 


ranges, but this had little deterrent ef 


fect on contracting 
Both contracting and wool buying 
were stopped for a time, under the 


terms of the offer made to the Govern 
ment in April, but nothing was lost 
thereby, as shtarint was delayed by 
storms and bad weather. As 
it was definitely known that the Gov- 
ernment had turned down the offer of 
the wool trade, contracting was re- 
newed on a large scale, the going prices 
at this time, about April 15, being 40c 
for fine, and 45c. for medium clips, 
with many growers holding firmly at 
50c., this figure being reached before 
the end of the month. Buyers for the 
leading mill interest became active about 
this time, and were reported to be “ tak- 
ing everything in sight,” securing about 
1,500,000 pounds medium wool around 
Dillon, Montana, at 50c. This was said 
to mean a clean landed cost of $1.20 
for three-eighths-blood 


soon as 


WHOLESALE TRANSFER OF CONTRACTS 


In April there was a wholesale trans- 
fer of the early contracts to mill in- 
terests. Actual prices realized were not 
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Stated except in a tew cases, but west 
ern Idaho wools are known to have been 
tort 5 i ‘ . 
turned over at 45 to 46M%c., am ! 
tracts made in other sections are said 
to have shown equally large profits 
Capital thus released was i 
turned back i1 1 | 

creased excitement and competit 
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state for choice clips. While the center 
ot interest was being transferred to 


tn I t there was a 
of the unsold 


tory clip at constantly 


movement 
remainder of the Terri 


advancing prices 


Steady 


By the middle of May some choice clips 
were held at 60 cents, and a fortnight 
later this figure was being bid and re 
fused In early June the going price 
was 


54 to 55 cents in Wyoming, 50 to 
52 cents for 5 55 f 
medium in 


fine and 53 to 55 cents for 
Idaho and Oregon, 
and 55 to 57 cents in Montana. Buying 


Western 


was practically over in the Territory 
wool end of July, the 
latest prices paid being 55 to 63 cents 


sections by the 


in the different sections, the top price 
of the season, 62% cents, being paid in 
Montana 

TERRITORIES IN FIRM POSITION 


lhroughout the year, Territory wools 


ive been in firm position 


, especially for 
fine staple and half-blood 


wools, which 


were in excellent demand when the 
ear opened and have continued active 

and firm since that time. Three-eighths 
1d wools were in best supply early, 

nd as for a time they were somewhat 

neglected by manufacturers there was 
n unusual widening of the al 





hetween this and the half-blood grad 


How r, heavy sales of this grad te 

January and early in February did 
omething to restore the balances the 
market, though the _ half-blood le 
has been in an abnormal condition for 
very much of the time Prices paid 
for three-eighths-blood Is at ‘tl S 





time was 42 to 46 cents, and a little 
later 44 to 47 cents, clean cost 1 ing 
from 95 cents to $1 early and to 
$1.05 later. ; 

All through the early part of the 


year there was much complaint of the 
scarcity of the grades of 
most wanted Fine and 
wools were quoted at this time on th 
clean basis of $1 to $1.15, and quarter 
blood staple at 90 cents. Fine 
and half-blood grades were hardly 
quotable at this time, but about March 1 
were quoted to show a 
$1.30 to $1.35. During the first 
in March there was a large turnover 
of three-eighths-blood and quarter-blood 
wools, with moderate advances being 
established all afong the line. The mar 
ket was at the low ebb in March, as far 
as Territory wools were concerned, the 
next happening in the local market being 
in April when large transfers of early 
contracts were made to a leading mill 
interest, several million pounds chang- 
ing hands in this way, it is said, at a 
substantial profit for the original buyers 

The new Territory wools came for- 
ward very slowly from the West owing 
to the late and delayed shearing, as 
well as traffic difficulties, which pre- 
vented the free movement of wool as 
well as other commodities. When it 
did get here, the market was so over- 
shadowed by the larger happenings, 
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Government buying, etc., that less atten- 
tion than usual was attracted to the 
fact. Scoured values at the opening 
of the new season were approximately 
$1.60 to $1.70 for fine staple Territory, 
$1.50 to $1.60 for half-blood staple, $1.35 
to $1.40 for three-eighths-blood staple, 
$1.15 to $1.20 for quarter-blood staple, 
$1.50 to $1.60 for fine clothing, $1.45 
to $1.55 for fine medium clothing, $1.60 
for twelve-months’ Texas and $1.35 for 
eight-months’ Texas. 

Some contracting was done early in 
Texas on the basis of 40 cents for 
twelve-months’ wool, the clean landed 
cost here being estimated at $1.15 to 
$1.25. The first public sale was held 
at San Angelo, May 31, and unexpect- 
edly high prices were realized, 700,000 
to 800,000 pounds being taken by East- 
ern buyers at 53 to 58 cents for twelve- 
months’ and 47 cents for eight-months’. 
At the Kerrville sale, June 21, 1,200,000 
pounds went to Boston parties, at better 
than 60 cents for the twelve-months’ 
and 52 to 53 cents for the eight-months’. 
There have been no salient features in 
the local handling of the Texas wools, 
offerings being steadily taken at the ad- 
vancing values seen all through the 
market. Fall Texas wools were opened 
Nov. 20, by a sealed-bid sale at Kerr- 
ville, the price paid being private, but 
understood to have been 54 cents. 

GREAT YEAR IN FLEECES 

As regards values here and in the 
country, 1917 must be considered to 
have been a banner year in fleeces. 
Certainly this is true as to profits for 
both grower and dealer, as very high 
prices have ruled most of the time, 
fleeces having ridden on the crest of 
each successive wave of price advances 
noted during the year. Dealers say 
that their purchases in Ohio this year 
opened at 40 cents and closed at 75 
cents, and perhaps this simple statement 
may well be taken as a fair guide to 
the whole situation. With Ohio fine 
washed delaine quoted at 52 to 53 cents 
at the beginning of the year, it was 
noted that new high records had been 
established, yet by the end of 1917 the 
same grade was selling at 82 to 85 
cents. 

For most of the time during the first 
half of the year, the attention of the 
trade was mainly attracted to fleeces 
on account of the firmness developed by 
holders of the remainder of the old 
clip. Shrewd buyers were picking such 
wools up steadily, seeking to secure 
concessions when possible, but paying 
what was asked when they had to. 
Each week saw a little more added to 
previous quotations, so that the state- 
ment that the sales of the week had 
been made at new record figures be- 
came a stereotyped expression. Some 
tentative buying was noted in the Ohio 
and Indiana fleece wool sections early 
in April, but nothing of moment was 
done until the latter part of the month. 

At the opening of the season as low 
as 40 cents was paid for a few clips, 
but this price held for only a few days, 
going prices as soon as the season was 
well started being 50 cents for medium 
and 45 cents for fine clips. In Ohio 
and Michigan, as well as in Indiana and 
Kentucky, country markets developed 
steadily on ever higher levels, though 
buyers were slow to accept the situation, 
and frequently withdrew from buying, 
and as frequently got back into the 
game again. Top prices were reached 
late in June, and though the growers 
were forced to modify their demands 
a little, 75 cents appears to have been 
about the going price at the close. 

In this market fleeces have been very 
strong, practically leading the market 
on the upward swing. At the end of 
the year, remaining stocks are in few 
and strong hands, and no weakness is 





perceptible. There was a little recession 
in the asking prices of medium fleeces 
in October and early November, but the 
lost ground, if any, was recovered later. 
Just what effect the importation of 
Australian wool of the better grades 
may have upon fleeces remains to be 
seen. Certainly nothing serious has yet 
appeared. 

GREAT ACTIVITY IN SCOURED WOOLS 

Scoured wools have attracted more 
attention than for many years. Both 
foreign and domestic scoureds have 
been moved in tremendous volume, 
though for a part of the time the trade 
was greatly hampered by the inadequacy 
of the local scouring plants to turn out 
the wool as fast as wanted. In May 
the plants were reported to be swamped 
by the business offered, and some of 
them were so far behind with their 
orders that they were obliged to an- 
nounce that they would be unable to 
book any more business until August. 
Large sales of wool are reported to 
have been made while the wool was 
still at the scourers, small samples being 
shown and sales made therefrom. This 
congestion continued through the year 
and only at the end are the scourers 
able to see their way through the pile 
of wool with which they have been 
overwhelmed. 

But this was only one of the points 
developed. Speculation was often ram- 
pant and scoured wools of various kinds 
appear to have been the favorites for 
the speculative element in the trade. 
Early in the year something was done in 
scoured Territories, choice fine being 
quoted at 90 to 95 cents, average fine 
at 85 to 90 cents and fine medium at 
80 to 85 cents. By the end of May, 
Territory scoureds were very scarce, 
though at that time some small lots of 
choice fine white wool were offered at 
$1.60 to $1.65. From this time on, and 
especially in the marketing of the new 
clip, dealers found little inducement to 
scour their Territory wools, as they 
were able to sell a large proportion of 
their holdings from the new clip in the 
original bags, or at least in the grease 
after grading. 

When in February, 1915, pulled B 
supers sold at 70 cents, this was con- 
sidered a wonderful price, though the 
market did not stay there long, and 
heavy losses were made in the subse- 
quent decline. Yet late that year there 
was a substantial recovery so _ that 
Eastern B supers sold at 75 to 80 cents 
at the beginning of 1917, and Western 
B supers at 78 to 82 cents. These 
grades are typical of the whole market 
for pulled wools, similar agivances being 
registered on other grades. There was 
considerable speculation in pulled wools 
through most of the first half of the 
year, with periods of excitement and 
great activity. Prices advanced steadily 
until the end of June, when Eastern Bs 
were quoted at $1.35 to $1.40, or nearly 
double the top price reached at the time 
of the boom in 1915. At the same time 
Western Bs were quoted at $1.25 to 
$1.30. New lambs’ B supers opened at 
about $1.35 clean, compared with 65 to 
67 cents in the previous July. 

The big killing, however, was made in 
foreign scoureds, mainly South Amer- 
ican and Cape wools, as Australians 
were out of stock. Periods of wild 
speculation marked the progress of the 
market, with the same lot of wool 
changing hands several times in the 
same day, without being moved out of 
the original loft where it was stored. 
It was not unusual for a dealer to sell 
a lot of wool only to buy it back later 
at a much higher figure, after it had 
been bought and sold a number of 
times; and when inquiry was..made as 
to its location to be told that it had 
never been moved from his own loft. 
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Naturally the concentration of Gov- 
ernment demand upon medium wools 
and crossbreds. caused unusual interest 
in such wools, and this interest was 
maintained until the end. Efforts have 
been made from time to time to curb 
speculation, notably by the Committee 
on Wool Supply about the first of 
November. For a time this seemed to 
have a restraining effect, though re- 
newed buying was reported later. All 
foreign scoureds have fully kept pace 
with the great advances in values that 
have been recorded from time to time 
in other grades. Second clip and South 
American lambs’ have been especially 
active, with a big advance late in the 
year, the market closing very strong 
for all low wools. 

In accordance with the vote of the 
wool trade at the meeting of Dec. 3, 
and following the announcement of the 
new import regulations on Dec. 15, the 
Committee of Thirteen requested Presi- 
dent Koshland to appoint the committe¢ 
authorized at the annual meeting of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association. Im 
mediate action was taken and the fol- 
lowing committee announced under 
date of Dec. 15: Louis Baer, of Eise« 
mann Bros.; Albert W. Elliott, of Jere 
miah Williams & Co., Frank W. Hallo 
well, of Hallowell, Jones & Donald, 
Abraham Koshland, of J. Koshland & 
Co., Edward R. Peirce, of Crimmins & 
Peirce, Robert L. Studley, of Studley & 
Emery, and John Wilcock. Later a 
meeting of the smaller houses in the 
trade was held, where the feeling was 
voiced that they were not properly rep- 
resented on the committee, and it was 
voted to present a list of five names 
to President Koshland and ask that he 
select two names from the list to be 
added to the seven previously appointed. 
This resulted in the names of Charles 
F. Cross, of C. F. Cross & Co., and 
Walter P. Wright, of Wright Bros. 


This committee is to represent the 
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wool trade in the negotiations that are 
likely to follow the various moves of 
the Government in the effort to con 
trol prices of wool here and abroad, 
and to curb speculation in the grades 
needed for Army contracts. Whethe 
this committee will also serve in the 


matter of determining the prices to be 
paid by the Government in case of the 
exercise of any of the options guar 
anteed under the new import regula 
tions, is not yet clear. However, there 
promises to be serious problems enough 


during the coming months to test to 
the utmost the ability and business sa 
gacity of every member of the trade 
There never was a time when good 
team-work was more needed than at 
present, and to the credit of the wool 
houses it must be said that this is fully 
recognized and being acted upon 

That the members of the wool trade 
are keenly aware that they are facing 
a serious crisis can not be denied 
Whether the Government will go so 
far as to put the trade out of busi 
ness, as was done in England, remains 
Reports from Washington 
are not reassuring, inasmuch as they 


to be seen 


do not indicate continuity of action or 
that consistency which is as much a 
jewel in the commercial world as else 
where. Some wool men are finding a 
sort of comfort in the fact that if their 
prohts are reduced they will not be 
called upon to pay a heavy excess profits 
tax, but this is a narrow way to look 


at the matter. Others point to the way 


the wool trade “came back” after the 
dull period which followed the removal 
of the tariff on wool as evidence of its 
inherent strength and buoyancy. There 
fore while the outlook is not particu 


larly alluring, and it may easily happen 
that 1918 will be a year of great dif 


ficulty, there is a strong feeling of 
optimism abroad and an earnest resolve 
to continue the high patriotism that 
has distinguished the wool trade for th 
past year. 


Record-Breaking Prices in Carpet Wool 


High Level Reached as Result of Unpre- 
cedented Conditions Here and Abroad 


NPRECEDENTED conditions ex- 
tending to all branches of the 
business have served to make the year 
1917, unique in the annals of the car- 
pet wool trade. Record-breaking prices, 
the rise in silver, increased rates of 
exchange and insurance, limitation of 
supply, and the situation with respect 
to the carpet manufacturers, have com- 
bined to make the twelve-months just 
concluded a period never to be forgot- 
ten by factors in the trade. Predic- 
tions made during the previous year 
that prices would reach unheard-of 
heights were realized as the result of 
conditions occasioned by the world war. 
General grades of wool, formerly in 
great demand, ceased to be factors in 
the market owing to practically pro- 
hibitive prices. Shipping difficulties in- 
creased with the progress of Germany’s 
unrestricted submarine campaign and 
resulted in a considerable reduction in 
supply. The beginning of the year 
witnessed but slight change in prices 
which for some time remained practi- 
cally identical with those prevailing at 
the close of 1916. A strong upward 
tendency was noted arid the fact was 
marked that such changes as did take 
place were in the nature of increases 
in practically each and every instance. 
This led to the universal belief that 
general increases would be in order be- 
fore much time had elapsed and sub- 
sequent events proved the correctness 
of this surmise. 
Considerable uncertainty was felt by 


manufacturers regarding operations for 
the carpet season which began in May. 
The semi-annual auction which is 
usually regarded as a_ determining 
factor with respect to prices did not 
come up to the expectations of the 
members of the manufacturing trade 
Considerable stock was withdrawn and 
subsequent events in the trade served 
to create a condition which is reported 
as having a somewhat jarring effect 
upon the carpet trade. Shortly after 
this several mills shut down, while a 
number of others curtailed their pro- 
duction to a marked extent. This state 
of affairs had an immediate effect upon 
the buying of carpet wool. Very little 
was purchased and this lack of demand 
served to prevent a rise in prices which 
up to that time had been steadily in- 
creasing. 
RECORD PRICES PREVAIL 

The depression occasioned by the 
events previously enumerated continued 
for several weeks. At the end of this 
period the mills resumed activity, the 
majority of them operating on a 50 
per cent. basis of production. This 
served as a stimulus to buying and with 
the increased demand for stock prices 
began to increase steadily, until dur- 
ing the month of July the high-water 
mark was attained. Shortly after this 
the carpet manufacturers began to face 
a rapidly lessening demand for their 
product and in order to keep their 
organizations intact many mills began 
to enter the field of manufacturing for 
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te Government. A considerable per- 
centage of looms were given over to 
the manufacture of cotton duck and 
blankets while many mills began to pro- 
duce knitting and sweater yarns. Inas- 
much as the larger manufacturers had 
purchased heavily at the beginning of 
the year they found themselves in pos- 
session of stocks calculated to last over 
an eight month period, providing the 
demand for carpets did not increase. 
As the result of this condition, the 
larger operators found it unnecessary 
to purchase carpet wool. The smaller 
manufacturers, who had not provided 
for themselves against the future, were 
obliged to purchase wherever and when 
ever possible. Owing to the fact that 
production had been curtailed to a de- 
gree these purchases were easily taken 
care of by the dealers in carpet wools 
DEMAND FOR BETTER QUALITIES 

With the entrance of the United 
States in the world war there arose a 
demand on the part of the Government 
for blankets and overcoats for the 
equipping of the troops. Shortly after 
this a considerable demand was mani- 
fested for better grades of carpet wools 
for better than carpet purposes. Sales 
in these grades increased and the busi- 
ness was carried on principally with 
dealers. As buying increased and 
stocks diminished there was a marked 
tendency on the part of buyers to be 
satisfied with slightly lower grades of 
wool. Prices, which had fallen off 
somewhat after the heights attained in 
July, began to stiffen until in October 
they had returned to a level almost as 
high as that attained three months pre- 
viously. At the present writing the 
principal demand in the market is for 
the better quality wools, although the 


tendency to be satisfied with slightly 
lower grades is still manifest. 
RISE IN SILVER 

Comparative scarcity in many lines 
has been apparent since the beginning 
of the year. The principal amount of 
trading has taken place in China wools 
and these have maintained a high price 
level throughout the year. Had ordi- 
nary conditions obtained there is a prob- 
ability that these would have eventu- 
ally decreased in price. As a matter 
of fact at the time when such a re 
cession was expected the price of silver 
rose rapidly. Inasmuch as China is on 
a silver basis and the Chinese tael usu- 
ally quoted at 70 cents had risen to 
$1.15, orders from China became pos 
sible only at higher rates As the re 
sult of this dealers in carpet wools 
found it difficult to consummate busi 
ness on forward shipment. Internal 
conditions in China and the high prices 
at which consignors there held their 
wool also served to keep prices high 
These derived additional strength from 
the fact that freight and insurance rates 
had mounted. The shortage of supply 
occasioned by poor transportation facili- 
ties served to maintain the high level 

CAPES UNSOUGHT 

Low native capes which in 1916 had 
proven popular with carpet manufac- 
turers, did well at the beginning of 
the year, but eventually increased in 
price until they were beyond the reach 
of manufacturers. The same condition 
of affairs prevailed in the case of Cor- 
dova wools. Macedonian wools which 
also sold well during the early months 
of 1917 increased until they were no 
longer available. East Indias could not 
be obtained while shipments of Russian 
wools were few and far between 


British Wool Trade in 1917 


Trade Entirely Under State Control 


With 


Principle 


Vitally 


Necessary 


(By Our Regular Correspondent) 


BRADFORD, ENGLAND, Dec. 15. 
VERYTHING which has happened 
of any real importance during the 

year has had more or less bearing upon 
State Control. This has been the 
dominating influence throughout the 
whole year. 
THE LONDON SALES 

So little has been heard about these 
recently that they have almost been 
forgotten, but it was only last May that 
the last distribution sale was held in 
London. The first sale of 1917 com- 
menced on Jan. 4. These were really 
the December, 1916, series which had 
been postponed. About 81,000 bales were 
available, the greater part of the offering 
being merinos. A rumor was circulated 
to the effect that no reports of the sale 
would be allowed, and the information 
about them was certainly more meager 
than would have been the case if the 
Government had had no interest in 
them. Competition at the opening was 
good and there was no change in price 
for any good merino and crossbred 
wools. Some irregularity was seen in 
faulty merinos. The progress of the 
auctions showed that there was not the 
same measure. of confidence in values as 
was seen in December. There was an 
increasing supply of merino wool and 
this, along with the influence of Gov- 
ernment control tended to depreciate 
values for this description. The larger 
part of the buying was against con- 
tracts previously booked, a spirit of 
caution being in evidence, simply be- 
cause of the prospect of less raw mate- 
rial being allowed to go into consump- 
tion for civilian purposes. Even com- 
pared with opening values faulty sorts 
became easier and extreme prices for 
crossbreds were less in evidence. At 


the close of the series all values were 
lower. The call for good topmaking 
wools was fairly good right to the end, 
but prices during the last few days 
were not equal to those realized at the 
beginning. 
THE SECOND SALE 

The second series of 1917 commenced 
on Feb. 13. Another change was made 
in selling arrangements. In January, 
wool owned by the Government was 
offered in the same catalogue as pri 
yately owned wools. Those who were 
buying on Government account wert 
instructed to select what they wanted, 
and such lots were then withdrawn from 
the catalogue and sent direct to the 
user. In February Government wool 
was offered on five different occasions 
at intervals throughout the three weeks’ 
series. The first sale was unsatisfac 
tory from a crossbred buyer’s point of 
view. The entire offerings were small, 
not more than 6,000 bales being cata- 
logued and 1,300 were withdrawn. 
Prices were well maintained on the basis 
seen in January, though bidding was 
restricted to a small number of buyers. 
One characteristic of the first day’s sale 
was the large withdrawals of greasy 
merino wool. Full market prices were 
bid, in some instances more than Janu- 
arty. The reason for such wools as com- 
manded good bids not being actually 
sold, was the high limits placed upon 
them by the Government. Many lots 
were withdrawn with a margin of 1%4d. 
to 2d. per Ib. between the limit placed 
on them and the actual prices offered. 
This was the situation at the close of 
the first week of the sales, and during 
the second period merino wools showed 
an advance of about 10 per cent com- 
pared with January prices. The offer- 
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ings were very scrappy on most day Ss, 
the best being those put up on Govern- 
ment account. No improvement was 
seen in the offerings of crossbreds, New 
Zealand wools and the greater part of 
Australian of this description having 
been withdrawn for military purposes 

During the last week of the sales 
further advances took place in both 
greasy and scoured offerings. It was 
obvious that the Army Contracts De 
partment was offering no cheap wool 
for some well-known marks made ex 
ceedingly good prices, realizing as much 
as 42d. per lb. in the grease. Though 
this price was high, it was only just 


equal to the Government limit, and it 


1 





may be commented that the clip ic 
realized this price was not col red 
to be as fine in the staple as in pr 

vious years. During the closing week 


t 

more wools were withdrawn on Gov 

ernment account, and had it not been 
for this fact there would have been an 
excellent show of scoured merinos 
Previously slipe and scoured crossbreds 
had been withheld, and the ke eping back 
of merinos was a new departure. Au 

tralian crossbreds of 50s quality and 
upwards were also dealt with in the 
same way, which tended to make th 
sales of much less interest to crossbred 
buyers generally Summarizing the 
February series it may be said that all 
values were higher compared with the 
close of the previous series, with the 
exception of greasy combing South 
African wools, only the very best light 
conditioned of this class selling on a 
parity with previous rates Heavy 
combing grease was 4d!° to 2d. per Ib 
cheaper. All Australian wools, except 
such as were not quotable, were decid 
edly dearer. The advance in scoured 
merinos for average to good sorts was 
in some cases as much as 7d. per lb 
Good greasy merinos were 2d. dearet 
Scoured and sliped crossbreds wer: 
unquotable. 

THE THIRD SERIES 
The March series was largely a repe 

tition of what happened in February 
The first day’s sale revealed steady 
prices on the whole, though some offer 
ings suggested that prices were slightly 
easier. Greasy merino wools were fully 
equal to the previous sales’ rates, 
generally somewhat 
Government withdrawals again 


scoureds being 
dearer 
interfered with buying, practically no 
rossbreds being offs red This resulted 
in a dragging element in the bidding 
Under ordinary conditions some interest 
used to be taken in American buying 
in London, and during the last week 
of the auctions in question, on three 
separate days when only Government 
wool was offered American competition 
was allowed. Some disappointment was 
felt respecting the result, for the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded was not turned to 
much advantage. The selection on on¢ 
of the days was exceedingly good, but 
the greater part of the wool offered 
was taken by home trade spinners and 
manufacturers, large weights being also 
bought for Italy. Ten thousand bales 
were promised for America, and buyers 
were asked to say whether it was in- 
tended for that destination or not. This 
was to avoid more than the prescribed 
quantity being taken. No more than 
5,000 bales were taken for the States. 

Some talk was heard in Bradford 
trade circles to the effect that the sys- 
tem of wool selling adopted in Liverpool 
would also be put into operation at the 
London sales. As a matter of fact this 
method was tried at the London low 
wool sales which were held before the 
Colonial series ended. The Liverpool 
system. was for intending buyers to 
signify what they wanted by a show of 
hands, the wools being apportioned ac- 
cordingly. 
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[The only other occasion on which 
there has been a public distribution of 
wool in London was on May 24, wl 
about 18,000 bales of New Zealand wool 
was disposed of Prices were fixed 
being printed in the catalogu alot 
with the description t the 
The attendance on thi ( iSl was 
fairly good The wools were n she 
three days before the sal 
muvers to fort their t 
iter betore i 
The demand for \ 
ibl ve been ¢ t 
th t tl i he ritic 
trol of private stocks. Sor 1 \ 

1 larg stock I 

it was kn 
they could not use ther that itt 
that date anything held would | t 
to! military use, and would not be 
allowed to be consumed for li 
purposes 

INITIAL CONCEPTION OF § } INTROI 

As mentioned, State Control has 
the dominating influence throughout 
whol of the year \ the end ot 
March a meeting was held in Bradford 
ittended by the Assistant Director of 
Army Contracts, who presided, whilst 
the Controller of wool supplies was als¢ 
present, along with many other Depart 
mental officials The purpose of the 
meeting was to set forth the Govern 
ment programme. There were several 
things the trade wanted to know, among 
which were what supplies of wool would 
be available, the price at which tl 

ould be had, and the onditions of 
purchase The Department had realized 
the importance of adequate wool suy 
plies, and because of th had beet 

ompelled to tak ntrol of then i 
well as transport, labor and machiner 

Already much of the utter was on 
Government work and it was announced 
that the intention of the Jepartment 

vas that the remainder should | 
mainly on export trad 

Notice had been en to the Depart 

ent by the Admiralty that wool ship 

nents would be spread over a longer 
period than usual, and could not | 
brought hom«e except Wu tl! nat 
interest. It was proposed to distri 
raw material to Government contra 
means of sample hese would be 
on show in Bradford and _ possil 
other enters The wools were t 
priced according t standard 

For some time. dissatisfaction had 
been expressed with the Advisory Panel, 
the body constituted to advise the Gov 
ernment on matters relative to the wool 
trade \ new body va therefore 

formed with the title I Genet 

Advisory Committes hose busin 

as to consult with the Wool Textile 

Section of the War Off The names 
of the gentlemen selected were on the 
whole favorably received, though it was 

felt that the wool and topmaking 
department might have benefited by 
the addition of those whose names did 

not appear The weak point in con- 


nection with the old panel was that it 
had too little power against actions 
hich were detrimental to the best 
interests of the trade. The Department 
undertook to give as much information 
s possible to the new Committee and 
t> deal carefully with its recommenda- 

-s, At the same time it was defi- 
ri -'y affirmed that those who were not 
willing to support the Department’s 
rlars would receive no consideration. 
Th expressions of dissatisfaction 
cranating from the trade were no doubt 
instrumental in rousing London officials. 
Ncebody connected with the wool in- 
duetry in its practical aspects had any 
des're to hamper the Department, but 
it was felt that the trade itself was in 
a very large measure entitled to the 
privilege of carrying out the details 
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of the policy which might be neces- 


sarily enforced by the Department. 


AFFILIATION OF TOPMAKERS 


At the meeting of Government repre- 
held in Bradford to which 
reference has already been made it was 
stated that the Department needed con- 
siderable quantities of tops, and that 
to produce them a large proportion of 
the sorters and other labor, as well as 
combing machinery which was available. 
would be needed. It was decided that 
topmakers who put wool through on 
Government should do so on 
commission. In order to interfere as 
little as possible, the Department decided 
to do this part of its business through 
large topmakers. Smaller firms were 
affliated with the large ones, 
the Government dealing only with the 
latter. Standard qualities were to be 
made, and the work apportioned fairly 
to each firm concerned, in order that 
all might have comparatively equal re- 
muneration. The number of firms to 
whom the appelation was given of Gov- 
ernment topmaker was 15, each one of 
afhliated with them three 
or four of the smaller firms. The object 
of this was to give as much opportunity 
as possible to men in a small way of 


sentatives 


account 


to be 


these having 


business. Each small firm commenced 
to work under the control of one of 
the large ones 


An unsettling feature of the market 
time the affiliation of top- 
makers took place was the absence of 
isf standard of values for 
The Government 
having complete control of wool sup- 
plies, and with them also announcing 
that they ld be prepared to sell 
which they could not them- 
selves at a higher price than that cur- 
rent in the market, tended to make the 
trade generally feel dissatisfied. As a 
sort of offset to this it was made known 
that a new arrangement had been intro- 
duced whereby the necessary supply of 
crossbred tops might be secured. Firms 
having private stocks were requested to 
submit samples to the Wool Office with 
the intention of selling them at the 
prices fixed by the Department at the 
beginning of the year. 


about the 


a Satistactory 


Government 


tops 





tops use 


REGARDING WOOL SUPPLIES 


In carrying out the scheme of State 
Control the authorities have presumably 
had one vital aim before them. This 
has been to safeguard supplies of manu- 
facturing material. This being so, the 
attitude they have taken and the opin 
ions expressed respecting the quantity 
of wool available, have had not a little 
to do with the policy they have fol- 
lowed. During practically the whole of 
the year there have been two distinct 
camps, one represented by Government 
officials, being of the opinion that sup- 
plies of wool were not adequate for 
requirements, and the other, comprising 
of the trade, being of an ex- 
actly opposite opinion. Taking the facts 
as they are known to-day there are 
indications that the authorities are not 
so much concerned about supplies as 
the amount of tonnage available for car- 
rying them, and this applies both to 
importation and exportation. Dealing 
with the matter retrospectively, how- 
ever, there seems very good reason to 
regret that the authorities have not been 
more outspoken when dealing with this 
question of supplies and matters imme- 
diately related thereto. The existence 
of the submarine menace has long been 
recognized, but for almost an equally 
lengthy period its failure has been 
known, at least by the officials. Before 
last June it leaked out that the per- 
centage of wool losses was very small 
indeed, and down to the present time 
there has been no increase or very little 
in the proportion. 


members 
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The fact that there have been losses 
at all, along with even a remote possi- 
bility of more wool being sent to the 
bottom of the sea, whilst in course of 
shipment from the various ports in the 
Colonies and elsewhere, soon made 
necessary a system of control which 
had anything but a pleasant effect upon 
those having machinery, and this is 
saying nothing about purely merchandiz- 
ing interests. On May 21 an order was 
issued by the Army Council shortly sup- 
plemented by another, making it clear 
that after June 11 the use of merino 
tops would not be permissible, except 
under specified conditions, and that the 
manufacture of crossbred tops would 
also come under control on July 2. The 
issuing of this order placed the trade 
generally in a most anomolous position, 
for it went directly in the face of a 
previous order to the effect that deal- 
ings in both crossbred and merino tops 
would be allowed to proceed without 
restriction until the end of July. The 
second order, if obeyed, meant bringing 
machinery to a standstill, and very 
many firms acted on their own initiative 
by ignoring the order which the Army 





between the various departments of the 
Government associated with State Wool 
Control, and also of the inconsistency 
and lack of regard shown by the actions 
of Departments individually. 
SPINNERS MAKE A-~ PROTEST 

One of the outstanding public events 
of the year has been a meeting held 
in Bradford under the auspices of the 
West Riding Spinners’ Federation. The 
object of this meeting was chiefly to 
consider the allocations made by the 
West Riding Priority Committee, which 
had previously been set up with the 
object of rationing supplies to spinners 
and manufacturers in the locality. The 
meeting was called because of the in- 
adequacy of the allotments, leading 
members of the trade being of the 
opinion that the curtailment of working 
hours and production involved was al- 
together unnecessary. The Priority 
Scheme ‘had been working anything but 
satisfactorily, as will be easily under- 
stood when it is stated that permits 
were being issued which were intended 
for a period half of which had already 
passed. The holding of the meeting 
mentioned was the first step in a chain 


Council asked them to carry out. This of events which ultimately resulted in 
incident from beginning to end is an most desirable reforms being intro- 
example of the lack of co-ordination duced. 
COURSE OF PRICES FOR ENGLISH WOOLS DURING 1917 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
d. d. d. d. d. d. a. d. d. . d. d. 

Lincoln hogs .......... .voox On 23% 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25% 
Lincoln wethers . paneee’ 22 23% 25 25 25 25 25 26 25 25 26 25 
Nottingham hogs peawateks ie 23% 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 26 26 26 
Nottingham wethers ......... 22 23% 25 £5 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25% 
Leicester hogs : aie 22 23% 25 25 25 25 25 25 26 25 26 26 
Leicester wethers . ; coon Oe 23% 25 26 25 25 25 25 25 25 26 25% 
Yorkshire hogs %% bas os 6 . 23 23% 25% 25 2 25 25 25 25 25 25 25% 
Yorkshire wethers ....... 22 23% 25% 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 25 
North hogs, fine swecveseve BO 26 27% 27% 27% 27% 29 29 29 29 29 30 
North wethers .... Kees - 24% 25% 27% 27% 27% 27% 28 28 28 28 28 29 
Irish hogs, super..... in A 24 27 27 27 27 29 29 29 29 2 30% 
Irish wethers, super... : . 24 24 27 27 27 27 29 29 29 29 29 30% 
Irish hogs, selected 23 23 26 26 26 26 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 29 
Irish wethers, selected........ 23 23 26 26 26 26 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 28% 
Kent hogs, selected........ . 35 25 27% 27% 27% 27% 29 29 29 29 29 30 
Kent wethers, selected....... 24% 25 27 27 27 27 28 28 28 28 28 29 
Half-bred hogs, Midland Coun- 

OO PE A a Ki Fee 24% 24% 27 27 27 27 28 28 28 28 28 29 
Half-bred wethers, Midland 

SIR 5.0506 545006 00k 6 we 24% 24% 27 27 27 27 28 28 28 28 28 28% 
Norfolk half-bred hogs........ 25 25 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 28% 
Norfolk half-bred wethers.. 25 25 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 27% 28% 
Pick Shropshire hogs......... 27 26% 29 29 29 29 31 31 31 31 31 33 
Pick Shropshire wethers...... 27 26% 2 29 29 29 31 31 31 31 31 33 
Southdown hogs vn 28 27% 30 30 30 30 32 32 32 32 32 34% 
Southdown ewes .......... . 27% 27% 30 30 30 30 32 32 32 32 32 34% 
Cheviot hogs, super........... 25 25 28 28 28 2 31 81 31 31 31 33% 
Cheviot wethers, super........ 25 25 28 28 28 28 30% 30% 30% 30% 30% 32% 
Best Scotch cross hogs........ 20 21 22 22 22 22 23 2 23 23 23 24 


Best Scotch cross wethers..... 20 21 22 


Welsh fleeces, fine aoe ae 21 23 
Welsh fleeces, deep........... 19% 19% 21 
TE Rr er is 22 22 24 
SE Do einen 00s 66 20 20 22 
Scotch blackfaced ewes and 

WS occ csacessessn seus 16 16 17 
Herwick ewes and wethers... 16% 16% 16% 


23 23 23 24 24 24 24 24 25% 
21 21 21 21% 21% 21% 21% 21% 22 
24 24 24 26 26 26 26 26 29% 
22 22 22 24 24 24 24 24 26% 
17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 17 
16% 16% 16% 16% 16% 16% 16% 16% 16% 


After the 28th of February prices for English wool were entirely controlled by the 
Government, and therefore the above schedule has been prepared in harmony with that 


fact. 


The prices given may be regarded as approximate. 


International Substitute Trade Small 


Government’s Demand and Control 


Have Affected English Conditions 


Dewssury, Enc., Dec, 4, 1917. 

hag reviewing the general trade of 
the heavy woolen district of Great 
Britain for the year 1917 one is bound 
to admit that there have arisen many 
matters that were unexpected, owing 
to the fact that the war has been pro- 
longed far beyond what was expected. 
And as it has continued new and un- 
looked-for developments have arisen 
and have had to be dealt with in a 
careful and business-like way. Slowly 
but surely demands for all kinds of 
woolen material for war purposes have 
had to be met, until to-day it is a well- 
known fact that fully 80 per cent of 
the mills are engaged in the manu- 
facture of cloth, flannels or blankets 
and for all services of the Allies, 
Owing to this fact there has been a 
steady encroachment upon the ma- 
chinery engaged in the production of 
cloth, both for domestic and oversea 
markets. Quite recently a further de- 
velopment has taken place in the fact 
that the authorities have insisted upon 


certain mills abandoning altogether 
their production for civilian purposes 
and have instructed them to produce 
cloths suitable for the discharged sol- 
diers. In this direction arrangements 
are now fixed; any stock on hand has 
been taken over and will be served out 
to the men as required. Still it can 
safely be said that so far there has not 
been any shortage for the man in the 
street; the only complaint one has 
heard has been regarding the price 
that has had to be paid, a fact inevit- 
able under the circumstances. 


ADDITIONAL GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


Many other Government develop- 
ments have taken place, the handling 
and rationing of wool for all purposes, 
military or civilian; the control of all 
kinds of waste and, what has been a 
big task, the control of all kinds of 
clips from the army and navy cloth- 
ing stores, also cast off garments, all 
of which are being rationed out and 
utilized for remanufacture, until to-day 
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the Government is handling by far the 
major portion of clips and woolen rags 
produced in this country, thereby 
saving the country a large sum of 
money and assisting in the production 
of khaki and other goods required for 
the services. Not only this but now 
the authorities are well on their way 
with the scheme for producing stan- 
dard cloth and before long suits and 
overcoats will be on the market at a 
sreasonable price for the middle and 
working classes, the Government pro- 
viding the wool necessary out of their 
reserve stocks. 
MILLS RUNNING FULL 

All the year our local mills have 
been worked to their full capacity day 
and night, as far as labor was avail- 
able, and the workers have shared in 
whatever prosperity there has been, for 
they have had two advances in wages 
amounting in all to about 50 per cent 
over pre-war rates. It must be ad- 
mitted that employers and workpeople 
alike have done their best to stimulate 
production and help on the war. 

Civilian cloths that have been pro- 
duced during the year have been 
limited, both in variety and shades. 
They include tweeds and a few serges 
of sombre shades for men’s wear, but 
for women’s trade there has been far 
more variety, and a finer grade of 
material has been put on the market. 
The development of this particular 
trade has been a marked feature dur- 
ing the present year. Fine pure wool 
dress goods that were on the market 
prior to the war, have, owing to the 
demand for fine wool for war pur- 
poses, practically disappeared and imi- 
tation cloths have taken their place. 
Women who have been earning such 
good wages in various employments 
have had more spare cash than was 
the case formerly and have not been 
satisfied with the old style tweed cos- 
tume cloth but have demanded a more 
stylish material and one that had more 
variety. A start was made towards 
the end of last year to produce a mate- 
rial from a fine grade shoddy mixed 
with a fine noil, very much after the 
style of what has been produced in 
various parts of the continent during 
the last ten years or so. Owing to the 
fact that a large variety of natural 
color and shaded substitutes was on 
the market, quite a fashionable article 
has been produced and has met with a 
ready sale. Probably after the war 
this particular grade of goods will be 
developed to the benefit of all con- 
cerned. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS LARGE 

As we approached the fall of the 
year and it was anticipated that the 
war would not end during 1917 the 
authorities commenced to place orders 
for blankets, and in many varieties, 
best, medium and low grade qualities, 
down to the cotton warp materials, 
wanted for various purposes. As a 
natural consequence the production of 
civilian goods was reduced. This is 
likely to continue, judging from the 
present outlook, for some months to 
come. Meanwhile the manufacture 
of khaki has not diminished, but is as 
great as ever. 

The export trade during the year 
has gradually dwindled until to-day for 
various reasons it is about as small as 
the domestic trade. All the year mer- 
chants have been pressing for delivery 
and our colonies and a few neutrals 
have had to be satisfied with very limi- 
ted quantities. Our Allies have had 
to be supplied as far as possible, espe- 
cially France, whose chief woolen 
trade centres have been in the hands 
of the enemy for over three years. 
Certain foreign markets are willing to 
(Continued on page 322) 
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Ok’d by its Users 


F you want to know the real, practical, working value of the 

Tandem Interlock Machine, write to those manufacturers who 

have used it for many years—under exactly the same conditions 
that exist in your own plant. 


We'll gladly give you as many names as you want—and what they 
say will convince you that you can’t buy another machine anywhere 
at any price, that can fill the place of the Tandem Interlock. 


The Tandem Interlock makes a smooth, flat, elastic 
seam that cannot irritate the skin, and that gives with 
every motion of the body. That’s why it is known as 
“The Machine That Took The Itch Out Of Stitch” 
and the secret of its popularity with high grade garment 
manufacturers. 


It seams and covers seams at one operation—at a re- 
markable saving of time, labor, and expense. 


Write for samples of the work it does. 


Find out, now, about the possibilities of the Tandem Interlock for 
your plant. 


Look for the “‘Double Locked”’ trade mark, and the name “Union 
Special.’’ They are your protection. 


UNION SPECIAL MACHINE CO. 
300 W. KINZIE STREET, CHICAGO 
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The Best Foundation for Stylish Clothes 


PERFECT MUNSING UNION 
FITTING WEAR. Uns 


Let Munsingwear cover you with satisfaction 


The Quality of All the 75 Different 
a Fenris Fully Maintained 


Tul 


mae 


comfort and value, as in previous seasons. Prices are, of necessity, higher than 
DS) formerly. But the quality of each and every Munsingwear fabric is fully main- 
tained. Purchase Munsingwear if you want the utmost in union suit satisfaction and 
service. 
Whether you are tall or short, fat or slim, there is a “ right ” Munsingwear size for you. Every garment 


is sanitary,—‘ Fit to wear next the skin.” The mill where Munsingwear is made is one of the largest of 
its kind in this country and is regarded by experts as the “ last word” in modern mill construction and 


efficiency. 
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The Home of 
Munsingwear 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


. . in 
bepetan Mary (tan ds, 
Fog: “~s 


Over 30,000 Munsingwear garments produced daily 


The Northwestern Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


M UNSINGWEAR SERVICE STATION, 334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YorRK CITY 


Don’t Say Underwear—Say Munsingwear 
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SORE ROT aE 


e-Q-A 

*+] TRADE MARK REG. ° 

(y UNION SUITS 
QUALITY & COMFORT ~ 

MADE IN PIQUA, OHIO, U.S.A. ~ 


SIZE 40 
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2 4 =6 P. Q. _ A. Increases 
Its Service 


ITH the recent addition of a 

branch mill at Bowling Green, 
Ohio, and increased production at 
Piqua—we now have the machinery 
and full facilities to take care of de- 
liveries on men’s P. Q. A. Union Suits 
during the entire year. 
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Production at Piqua mill includes a line 
produced on the finest gauge spring needle 
machines in use, for the finest cotton, lisle 
and mercerized goods. 


ee eer 


Medium fine spring needle machines pro- 
ducing the finest light-weight worsteds. 
Correct gauge spring needle machines for 
knitting heavy-weight worsteds and cotton 
goods. 
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Proper gauges of latch needle machines for 
medium and heavy-weight worsteds and 
cotton goods. 
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At our Bowling Green branch production 
is on fine gauge latch needle machines for 
light-weight cotton goods which have a 
ready sale the year ‘round. 

The P. Q. A. Label is a sign 

of service as well as quality 


THE PIQUA HOSIERY CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 


Makers of Piqua’s first and best 
Union Suits 
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UNDERWEAR 


In these days of high pitch pro- 
duction or in the normal periods 
to come Hoffman Underwear 


Pressing Machinery is bound to 
exceed in speed and capacity. 


Light, fast sliding garment con- 
veyors upon which any sort of a 
mill-hand just merely has to 
spread or stack two-piece or union 
suits is one essential promoter of 
peed. 

Another is that hot dry steam is 
applied from top pressing surface, 
thereby reaching goods so quickly 
and penetrating the mesh so thor- 
oughly that the load is finished in 
a record breaking space of time. 


The only human energy engaged 
is that of loading, unloading and 
slipping into pressing position the 
“feather weight” garment con- 
veyors. The machine itself dis- 
places human effort. It punctu- 
ates with perfect mechanical pre- 
cision each of its own operations. 


THE UNITED S§T 


IMPROVED FFF STANDARD UNITED STATES 


**Beware of Infrin 


AFTER PRESSING GARMENT IS FIRM, DRY AND LOFTY 


AUAMOUUN EMU LALA NNUAL Mit 


WRITE 


UNITED STATES HOFF-MAN MACHINERY CO. 
with which are merged 
UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. & T. D. PALMER CO. 
FACTORIES: SYRACUSE AND UTICA, N. Y. 
OFFICES: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
REPRESENTED IN ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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ULAETUENBAS SANNA 


PRESSING 


FINISH 


From the very first day that Hoff- 
man Underwear Presses went into 
use, finish of the garment has been 
steadily improved. 


VU ARREL LEAS PMLGAR CATT THETIC NTT AT 


It is, in fact, always uniform with- 
out former attendant, liability of 
rib mashing or button breakage. 
Seconds are unheard of now. 


The Automatic Attachment as part 
of latest model is so constructed 
as to absolutely control and 
govern time of pressure and quan- 
tity of steam to be applied. This er * et iis Ses i 
timer is set for a specific per- N RUDE ESHOD EM hh ih 
formance and cannot be tampered 
with by an operator of machine. 
It is guaranteed assurance of bal- 
anced daily production. Yes, 
it’s more than that. It’s insurance 
to mill owners that day in and day 
out, year in and year out, complete 
dependence can be placed upon 
this equipment to produce full 
quota of all goods sold—right on 
the minute. 





ED SETATES COURTS 
LD THE § PATENTS OF THE 


.TES | HOFFMAN CO. AUTOMATIC ATTACHMENT 


Infrin § gers or Imitators’’ 


ronnennnnne 


ALL GOODS AUTOMATICALLY STEAMED AND TIMED UNDER PRESSURE 
AND BY UNSKILLED LABOR 
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: WRITE 
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UNITED STATES HOFF-MAN MACHINERY CO. 
: with which are merged 

FOR 2 UNITED STATES HOFFMAN CO. & T. D. PALMER CO. 
FACTORIES: SYRACUSE AND UTICA, N. Y. 


TUMNNTETENN Nee 


y CAPACITY = . 
E OFFICES: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
DATA : REPRESENTED IN ALL FOREIGN COUNTRIES | : 
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OQOPER:’ 
BENNINGTON: 


Spring Needle Underwear 
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Reinforced Hosiery 
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NEW MILL AT SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 


With factories located at Kenosha, Wis., plants. Rest rooms are provided and are al- 
and Bennington, Vt., unable to supply de- ways open. Nurses are in attendance and 


mand, it has been necessary to build and equip _ medical aid is furnished without charge. 
three new mills this past year. Two mills, 


one at Sheboygan, Wis., another at Harvard, 
I]]., will almost double hosiery capacity. The 


HMOUGTIOUNNOUNVCOONAVUSULACVOAVOLUSOANTHUMO MUG AOTTTAILdSA.LAU4i4E AVS ULULALOAUGROA ARANETA 


Welfare committee made up of employees 
plan many social activities. Good entertain- 


AT 0 


Z new fectory-at: Beaniagton will wrovide an and dances are given at frequent inter- 
= output sufficient to take care of the increased Vals. Attended by the entire Black Cat organ- 
= demand for Cooper’s-Bennington underwear. ization, co-operation and personal interest 
= an ad al : | et) 
= The new buildings are examples of the best result. hk 
E type of modern factory construction. Steel, The present weekly production is 25,000 
= concrete and glass combine solidity with ap- dozen pairs of Black Cat hosiery and 4,000 
= pearance. Rooms are flooded with light; dozen of Cooper’s-Bennington union suits. 
Z sanitary conditions are ideal. Black Cat products are trade-marked and sold 
z The health of operators, now numbering direct to the retailer. National distribution 
- well over 2,000, is carefully watched in all 1s backed by extensive National advertising. 
Black Cat Textiles Co. 

Z Kenosha, Wisconsin 

E Mills at— 

2 Kenosha and Sheboygan, Wisconsin Harvard, Illinois Bennington, Vermont 
i000 i fae 
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FLATLOCK 


REG. VU. S. PAT. OFF. 


The Trademark 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO. 
HOME OFFICE: 658 BROADWAY, Corner Bond Street 
NEW YORK 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., Ltd., London, Paris, Milan 
Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway, 
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‘The Seam That Sells 


the Garment 








5 Sun Life Bidg., Hamilton, Ontario 
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TO MEET COMPETITION 


You must be equipped with the 


Most Modern Machinery and 
Most Economical Methods 


Can you afford to transfer half hose 
tops by hand in the daytime only when 
by using our Model K-G Machine 
this expensive labor may be saved, and 
the machines run 24 hours, thus more 


than doubling production. 





Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


Incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. Utica 
5 Sun Life Bldg. 5 Blandina Street 
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AR conditions stand out promi- 

nently in the hosiery market 
during the year; in fact, they almost 
entirely eclipse all other influencing 
factors. An already feverish market, 
characterized at the start of the year 
by the utmost of caution on the part 
of both buyers and sellers, was thrown 
into a state bordering on chaos when 
the severance of diplomatic relations 
between this country and Germany oc- 
curred in February. Up to that time 
buyers had operated only in a nominal 
manner and in many instances their 
purchases were far less than their 
needs. Prices were high, the fall lines 
of cotton ranging fully 50 to 75 per 
cent above those of the same season of 
the previous year, and despite the ad- 
vice of selling agents that further ad- 
vances appeared positive, buyers were 
not convinced. Then the international 
crisis coming with only rumblings of a 
warning, checked all operations. Cot- 
ton declined and wool advanced, both 
changes being radical in nature. Buyers 
really did not know what to do, and 
temporarily solved their dilemma by 
doing nothing. 

Chaos existed but a short time; in 
fact, about a week. It was soon brought 
to the attention of buyers that this 
country’s participation in the war 
would mean the entrance of a large 
buying competitor in the market—the 
country’s demand for hosiery to equip 
its existing and potential fighting forces. 
And such a buyer could not be held 
iff by conditions that affect usual busi- 
iess. Deliveries would have to be made, 
ven if commandeering of plants were 
ecessitated. Realizing all this, buyers 
oon came back to the market, threw 

f most of their cautionary spirit, and 

iced orders to the extent permitted 

manufacturing conditions. But the 

portunity to place business was lim- 

1. Cotton had recovered its slump; 

.0l was higher; yarns of all descrip- 

ns were scarce and extreme in value; 
nitting needles were difficult if not 
ilmost impossible to secure; and chief 

f all labor was arrogant. The com- 
inations placed manufacturers in a 
iosition where they were not positive 
whether it was good policy to take on 
much new business. And to compli- 
ate the situation further the Govern- 
ment called for hosiery bids. Manu- 
facturers were unqualifiedly willing to 
take the latter business, but officials 
gave no intimation as to what the ulti- 
mate volume of war demands would 
be; hence manufacturers did not want 
to be largely covered with civilian con- 
tracts that would have to give way to 
Government production. 


NEW SELLING METHODS NECESSARY 


With conditions in the described state 
« natural slowing up happened. Buyers 
were still pressing for stock, but met 
> important receptive enthusiasm 
mong agents. In fact, the latter 
trongly advised caution in placing 
tders, and none of the latter was 
ccepted unless manufacturers were 
vered by materials on hand or under 
ntract. This gave birth to a new 
erchandising. Manufacturers who 
eviously sold to capacity for the sea- 
n, regardless of the amount of raw 
ock and yarns on hand, abandoned that 
licy for the conservative acceptance of 
usiness based on the owning of stock. 


+ 


ntracts running three to four months. 


nly were acceptable and buyers were 
rced to conform to the change. 

From this time up to the actual declar- 
tion of war there was a heavy pres- 


Knit Goods Surrounded ‘by General Uncertainties 


Hosiery Manufacturers Confronted by 
Many Problems Impossible to Solve 


sure to demand. It soon became evi- 
dent that jobbers were intent on cov- 
ering their fall requirements in full, 
and while naturally there was some 
opposition to high prices this did not 
take any concerted form, and in the 
majority of instances prices were placed 
secondary to the ability to buy. Half 
hose was in particularly heavy demand, 
but for one of those unexplainable 
vagaries of human nature there was 
but a listless inquiry for women’s hose 
Previous reports of a surplus of men’s 
goods were soon proved unfounded, for 
it was only with extreme difficulty that 
buyers were able to cover even a por- 
tion of their further demands. It was 
in these lines that knitters were most 
conservative in the acceptance of new 
business, for it was realized that Gov- 
ernment requirements would be con- 
fined to such products. How much 
wool and how much cotton hosiery 
would be needed, was the unsolved per- 
plexity that manufacturers faced, and 
that required the utmost conservatism 
in taking civilian business. 


WOMEN’S LINES LESS AFFECTED 
Women’s lines, while not directly 
affected by war requirements, were in- 
directly controlled by the latter. Ma- 
terial and labor costs continued to 
mount. Selling figures advanced, and 
while demand was far less than pro- 
duction there was no break in quota- 
tions. Much of the increased produc- 
tion of such lines was brought about by 
knitters changing their operations from 
men’s to women’s lines. The scarcity 
of skilled help necessary for the looping 
of men’s ribbed tops influenced this, 
and caused a serious curtailment of 
men’s lines to further disturb an already 
complicated situation. All through the 


year the condition remained without 
important change in women’s lines 
Production continued larger than sup- 


ply but prices retained all their strength 
OTHER MERCHANDISING CHANGES 


From the severance of diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany in February up 
to the actual declaration of war in April 
the hosiery market had been gradually 
adjusting itself to new conditions, so 
that when this country joined the bel- 
ligerents there was no radical change 
in the situation. It did influence, how- 
ever, changes in merchandising methods 
that were decidedly opposite to usual 
practice. Seasonal openings were elim- 
inated, and selling was confined to 
periods of three to four months. The 
old bugaboo of cancelations was rele- 
gated to the background, and contracts 
had to be of a bona fide character be- 
fore accepted. All these changes were 
given no sudden birth; they were the 
natural outgrowth of the readjustment 
of conditions to meet war demands. 

Raw material and yarn prices con- 
tinued upward in tendency, and advance 
followed advance. Wool, of course, was 
the steadiest climber, and though cot- 
ton hesitated or declined now and then, 
it generally recovered and passed the 
previous top level. All the time yarns 
were advancing in price and growing 
scarcer in volume. Spinners began con- 
serving in sales to be positioned to care 
for any Government demands that 
might develop. This made for an un- 
certain future for knitters, and a 
natural result was their refusal to take 
contracts calling for extended deliver- 
ies. Buyers who previously had been 


able to come into the market and secure 
plenty of stock at practically their own 
terms faced conditions hardly believable 
and never known in the experience of 
many. Contracts were closely scrutin- 
ized and in most instances bared to the 
bone. Deliveries had to be specified 
when contracts were placed, and a feel- 
ing that selling terms were to lose their 
old easiness was evident, and later ma- 
terialized. No longer could buyers place 
orders in volume alone, and later specify 
qualities and deliveries. 
UNKNOWN GOVERNMENT NEEDS 

All through the year knitters were 
on edge from the lack of definite ad- 
vices as to what volume of goods the 
Government would need. The seeming 
inborn traits of secrecy among Govern- 
ment officials persisted, and the clari- 
fying statement was absent. Now and 
then bids were called for, and in most 
instances hosiery men responded in a 


patriotic manner. Civilian contracts 
now experienced further embarrass- 
ment. Deliveries had either to be cut 


down or deferred, and in not a few 
instances buyers were unable to deter 
mine when they would get their goods 
In general the situation was subordi- 
nated to war demands with a minimum 
of friction. Later, however, some ill- 
feeling was engendered, and accusa- 
tions that several manufacturers were 
playing “dollar patriotism” were heard. 
Selling agents accustomed to placing 
orders with several mills were facing 
conditions that created hardships. Their 
orders had been accepted, but were now 
being subjected to severe cuts or entire 
deferment of delivery. The agents 
were entirely willing to acquiesce when 
the Government benefited. It seemed 
apparent, however, that several manu- 
facturers were taking advantage of the 
situation, and accepting more profitable 
Government contracts at the expense of 
civilian business Unfortunately, no 
action was taken to determine the 
veracity of these claims, and the year 
closed with the feeling still rankling in 
the minds of many selling agents. 
Among the agents having the sole sale 
of mills, however, there was none of 
this feeling, for Government orders 
were placed entirely through the agent 
and took the place of usual civilian 
business, with commissions applying as 
normally. 
CONDITIONS PERPLEXING 


Early indications of the pinch to 
come were evident at the time spring 
openings should normally be made. In 
a majority of instances knitters were 
between two fires—demand from buy- 
ers on one side and potential Govern- 
ment business on the other. The only 
practical solution was the acceptance of 
a minimum of civilian orders and the 
awaiting of Government action. Buyers 


were perplexed as well as knitters, but 
the situation was cheerfully accepted 
and the slogan of “All for the war” 
governed the market’s progress. Buy- 
ers, formerly used to placing orders 
covering their entire needs for the sea- 
son, figured what their actual require- 


ments for a few months would be, and 
knitters took as much of the latter as 
they could with safety. All the while 


costs were advancing, but the situation 
had now reached a stage where prices 
were really secondary to buying ability 
While lines would be priced at the 
opening, almost invariably they were 
subject to further increases, for knit 
ters were operating on a basis of stock 
owned, and the purchase of new sup- 
plies of raw stock and yarns meant 
higher production costs. Added to these 
difficulties was the unreasonableness of 
labor’s demands. Talk of large profits 
was rife, and without definite 
edge of its accuracy labor demanded a 
full share. Wages were advanced to 
levels out of all proportion with previ- 
ous payments Not only was help 
troublesome in this manner, but emer- 
gency wages paid in war industries 
attracted many employes 


knowl 


A CO-OPERATIVE COM MITTEE 


A situation growing steadily 
was somewhat alleviated in May by the 
appointment of a knit goods commit- 
tee by the Council of National Defense, 
to advise with the latter in the purchase 
of knit goods. This 
pose d of representative 
the industry, did 
bringing a semblance of 
impending chaos. A census of 
machinery was provided, manufacturers 
advised the amount of civilian business 


worse 


committee, com 
members of 
yeoman service in 
order out of 


h siery 


booked, and Government orders were 
apportioned with a minimum of disturl 

ance to regular business. It was un 
fortunate, however, that this committee 
could have no positive information as 
to the volume of the Government’s 
needs. Lacking such knowledge it was 


manifestly impossible care for th 
future, and the trade had to go along 
with probable Government business over 


their heads as a check upon the 

ance of any volume of civilian ord 
Even to the end of the year this situation 
existed, and the trade continued into 


what normally would be a period of fall 
openings without knowing how 
business would have to be diverted from 
civilian to Government channels. This, 
of course, made fall openings practically 
impossible and confined business to the 
tentative acceptance of comparatively 
small contracts. In wool lines the situ 
ation was severely acute, and up to 
the closing days of the year no new 
civilian fall business was known to have 
been taken. Not alone did it restrict 
the openings, but brought wool hosiery 
into a new year fraught with so many 
uncertainties that business is practically 
at a standstill. 


much 


Radical Changes in Underwear Trade} 


Uncertainty as to Government's Re- 
quirements Perplexes Manufacturers 


ee never before expe- 
rienced in underwear developed 
during the year just closed, and in- 
fluenced an almost complete reversal of 
previous practice. All through the year 
the market was in a tight position, and 
the passing of each month brought 
further evidence of well sold mills. 


Selling terms and periods were revolu 
tionized, and prices advanced to almost 
unheard-of levels. In short, the whip 
was taken from the hands of the buyer 
and given to the seller, yet on the lat 
ter’s part there was no tendency to crack 
it unfairly over buyers’ heads, and the 
latter were treated in all fairness. 
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ts materially reduced and wool 
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g acturers, and placed them 
positio1 vhere they really did not 
know what action to take. Co-opera 
ti vith the Government was upper 
most in their minds, yet regular busi 
ness had to be served. In April the call 
was made for some 2,000,000 garments, 
1 then th scarcity of stocks de- 
veloped So large, in proportion to 
pri n, had buying been during the 
pré S seas is were sold al 
most to I capacity. A sug- 
gesti os resulted, and different 
and pendent meetings of manufac- 





turers were held for the purpose of 


bringing at least a semblance of order. 

: ; 1 
Considerable relief was afforded, shortly 
after the declaration of war, by the ap 


pointment of a committee from the 
trade to co operate in an advisory ca 
ity with the Council of National De- 
fense in its purchase of knit goods 
Through the work of this committee 
Government business was apportioned 
among mills in a manner to interfere 








least with civilian business already con 
tracted. While in a sense the work of 
this committee was highly efficient its 
tasks could have been made much easier 
had it been advised with some degree of 
certainty as to what volume of goods 





would be required 
MERCHANDISING CHANGES 
year progressed from the wat 
Manufacturers willing and 
somewhat eager to co-operate, yet lack 





ing definite information on which to 
base their course. Naturally this re 
flected to the discomfort of othe r line Ss, 
it about radical changes in 
mercl g The period of deliv- 
eries was shortened, and production dis- 
nanner to cover most 
requirements of civilian 
buyers. Seasonal openings were dis- 
pensed with, and in many instances 
ifacturers simply advised custom- 
ers when goods would be available and 
took new business on this basis. Woolen 
i the most severely pinched, 
close of the year wool lines 
fall 1918 season were unopened 
prospect as to when they 


} - 
and brou 

















would be the market 
COSTS RADICALLY INCREASE 
Indirectly war was felt through ex- 


treme advances in practically all ma- 
rials going into underwear, and the 
scarcity and high price of labor. Cot- 








ton kept fluctuating all the year, yet 
each de followed by a recov- 
er} I levels. Cotton yarns 
were co! appreciating in value, 





and becoming increasingly difficult to 
Wool at the start of the year was 


, and its advance was uninterrupted 





TEXTILE 


ntil forebodings of Government inter- 
vention, and the 
ool dealers in July stopped spe culation 


1 checked further 





ntary action ot! 


sharp advances 





But with wool yarns there was no check 
advam ng prices, and each sal by 
spinner was invariably followed by a 

new high level asked. Not only wert 

yarn prices high, but as the year pro 
gressed it became increasi difficult 
secure further supplies 


Che acuteness of this situation becam« 


marked that underwear manufactu1 
ers were forced to rearrange their sell 
g policies. 7 ld method of opening 
es and bookings pacity business for 

n entire season was abandoned. Deliv 
eries were limited to a four to six 
th’s pe riod open order” refused, 

nd the monthly delivery of an equal 
portior the size of the order sp 
ified Sellit tern were also 


changed, and instead of the old easy 


payments, orders were generally taken 
thirty-day payment basis, with dis 
unts, in several instances, cut to 2 per 
cent At first these new practices met 


with some opposition among buyers, but 
the latter soon realized the critical con 
dition faced by manufacturers, and this 
combined with a growing scarcity of 
stocks influenced them to adopt the new 


situation. In the closing months of the 
year manufacturers would accept new 
business only on a basis of raw stock, 


and yarns actually on hand or under 
contract, and few mills were so covered 


for a period extending over more that 


Early in the year it became apparent 
uld advance materially, 


that prices woul 
cognizant of this at 


and many buyers 
tempted to place business for distant d« 
Their however, 
proved of no avail for such business 


liveries attempts, 


was too spec ulative to be attractive to 
manufacturers. As the different lines 
became availabl new high levels were 


established, with selling prices ronging 
all the way from 35 to 75 per cent 
higher than for th 
Women’s low-end goods scored ad 
vances of 35 to 40 per cent., while bal 
briggans touched levels 65 to 75 “per 
cent. above 1916 values It was freely 
estimated that had any appreciable 
volume of wool goods been available 
they would easily have doubled in price 
ver 1916. But after war conditions 
governed the market prices became a 
secondary consideration to the ability to 
buy, and percentage advances meant lit 
tle in their effect upon general condi- 
tions 


previous year 


THE YEAR’S COURSE 





The market’s year opened in an un 
auspicious manner and continued of a 
routine nature during the first several 
weeks. Buying during the previous De- 
cember had been generous, and mills 
were well covered for the first few 
months. Early in February the inter- 
national situation gave evidence of a 
swiftly approaching crisis and a conse- 
quent disturbing effect was felt. Manu- 
facturers were aware that they would 
be looked to for generous amounts of 
underwear for the fighting forces, and 
preparations were soon started to care 
for emergency demands of the Govern- 
ment. The severance of diplomatic re- 
lations was the first real intimation of 
what was to follow, so when war was 
actually declared knitters in a sense 
were ready to cope with the new de- 
mands. Early Government business was 
cared for, but only at a sacrifice of 
civillian orders. 

Spring openings were postponed 
through concerted action of the knitters’ 
association of New York State, and it 
was not until July that balbriggans were 
formally put on the market. 

In May women’s low-end garments 
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were opened in a small way, and de- 
mand was voluminous enough to soon 
take up all available goods. Opening 
prices ranged from 35 to 40 per -ent. 
above those on similar lines for 1916 
There was continual buying pressure foi 
bals, but conditions were so unsettled 
that knitters firmly maintained thei: 
previous resolve not to open until July 
5; in fact, several mills attempted to 
have openings postponed until Septem 
ber 1, but demands of this characte: 
were not numerous enough to bring 
about concerted action. 

When bals were opened prices were 
fixed at advances over the previous year 
of 65 to 75 per cent., but this did not 
deter buyers, and within a few days the 
market was sold to the extent that knit 
ters were willing to take. Stocks wer« 
limited, however, and despite an active 
demand the total of accepted business 
was not more than 60 per cent. of that 
of normal years. There was a larg: 
unsatisfied demand, that in the bulk re 
nained unplaced during the balance of 
the year. 

After the spring openings the situa 
tion progressed without important inc? 
dents until the time of usual fall open 
ings approached. Early buying inquiries 
indicated that there would be an un 
usual scramble for stocks when the new 
heavy-weight lines were ready, and this 
was later borne out in fact. No attemp' 
was made formally to open wool lines, 
while the openings of cottons were se- 
verely restricted. Late in November 
the bulk of the limited cotton lines were 
placed on the market, but manufactur 
ers were taking business only on a four 
months’ delivery basis, and within two 
or three days buying had exhausted the 
supply. Prices were materially highes 
than any previously established, and in 
quotations were 


several instances 
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further advanced from opening levels. 
The latter, however, was not because 
manufacturers were taking undue ad- 
vantage of the situation, but because 
some of them were forced into the 
yarn market where higher yarn values 
necessitated advances on underwear. 
The fall wool lines were not opened in 
any formal manner, or in a quiet man- 
ner so far as could be learned. There 
were rumors that a few knitters were 
taking civilian business, but these could 
not be substantiated, and up to the year’s 
closing day no fall wool lines had 
reached the market. The scarcity of 
these lines can be learned from the es 
timate of men in close association with 
conditions that Government demands 
had consumed nearly 70 per cent. of 
normal production, and that the latter 
was curtailed nearly 5 per cent. more 
by the scarcity of labor. But the most 
disturbing factor was the uncertainty of 
future Government needs. Civilian de 
liveries had previously been subjected to 
severe cuts and delays to give the right 
of way to war requirements, and knit 
ters were unwilling to book any new 
business until the Government had been 
satisfied. 

Taken all in all, the year was fraught 
with perplexities for the manufacturer, 
and at its close few of these had really 
been solved. Some progress toward the 
control of wool prices had been made 
and it was natural to assume that this 
would be reflected in the yarn market 
Government direction of railroads, it 
was hoped, would result in improving 
deliveries, yet nothing tangible in this 
respect had developed. But seemingly 
little or no progress was made toward 
a solution of labor difficulties, and man- 
ufacturers faced the new year with th: 
help problem more bothersome than 
previously. 


Sweaters Well Sold During Year 


War Conditions Indirectly Affect Trade 


with 
HILE not so affected by Govern- 
ment requirements as was the 
underwear market, the sweater market’s 
year has been characterized in large 
part by the same resultant conditions of 
war. Uncertainties of the future handi- 
capped all business during the course 
of the year, and necessitated conserva- 
tism on the part of both buyer and 
seller, though that of the latter was 
most marked. Responding to outside 
influences, prices kept steadily mount- 
ing and the bulk of duplicate buying in 
all seasons was done at advances of 10 
to 15 per cent from the prices prevailing 
at initial openings. Wool lines were in 
the most acute situation all year, but 
this was due in large part to the trend 
of wool and wool yarns. 

The direct effect of war did not ma- 
terially disturb the market, particularly 
when its effect was compared with that 
on underwear. The Navy was a com- 
paratively large buyer of heavy wool 
lines, but beyond this there was no 
heavy taking of stocks for war uses. 
It was not until rather late in the year 
that the real effect of Navy purchases 
was felt. In June this buying started, 
but made no real impression on stocks, 
for summer trading had been rather 
quiet and knitters were in a position to 
take care of this new customer. Around 
August, however, the Navy purchases 
became more apparent and a contract 
for 1,000,000 sweaters had difficulty in 
finding takers. 

The indirect influences of war were 
felt in steady increases in raw stock 
and yarns and the constant decrease of 
help. The labor shortage was felt more 
severely in the sweater industry than in 
almost any other branch of textiles. So 
acute was the shortage that production 


Prices Constantly 





Advancing 

was severely interfered with and this 
backwardness of production continued 
throughout the year. 

There were not the radical changes in 
selling policies as a result of the war 
that characterized other knit goods 
markets, but the steadily advancing raw 
material and yarn costs made it appar 
ent to manufacturers that they would 
have to stop booking capacity business 
for an entire season, and confine sales 
closely to a basis of supplies on hand 
This policy worked somewhat to the 
hardship of buyers and forced the lat- 
ter to pay higher prices on duplicate 
orders than they did on initial business, 
but they soon realized the acuteness of 
the situation from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint, and there was no concerted 
opposition to the new selling practice. 

Prices showed a continual upward 
trend, and when fall lines were opened 
late in the year they ranged all the way 
from 45 to 60 per cent above those of 
the previous year on wool lines. More 
marked were advances on fiber silk 
goods, the latter advancing well over 
100 per cent; qualities of the latter 
that previously brought $46 a dozen 
were freely bought at $96 a dozen. The 
position of the latter was most acute, 
however, for war conditions seriously 
restricted the production of fiber silk 
and largely diverted the latter from 
regular trade channels. Combined with 
this was an active demand for such 
lines that made advanced prices obtain- 
able with a minimum effort. 


SOLD-UP CONDITIONS 


The year started with the market in 
a practically sold-up condition, and 
through the balance of the twelve 

(Continued on page 321) 
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] ETAILS of the manufacture of 
various knitted articles worn by 
itish soldiers in France have been 
en by the writer in previous issues 
TEXTILE WorLD JouRNAL. The army 
ve, which is the subject of the present 
icle, does not appear as an important 
vital part of equipment but neverthe- 
s large quantities are supplied for 
nter wear and in many exigencies of 

campaign are highly appreciated by 
troops, 
The glove is obviously not suited for 
erations involving the free use of the 
inds and fingers as, for example, in 
ng the rifle, but when it is a case of 
intaining the heat of the body during 
g spells in the trenches, or in out- 
t guard work, the glove plays an im- 
tant part in keeping the hands warm. 
is well known that special efforts 
suld be made to have the extremities 
the body, such as the feet and the 
hands, comfortable, for when this has 
been achieved it goes a long way toward 
iring the complete comfort of the 
lividual. 
he glove supplied is of the simplest 
possible description and is designed to 
readily drawn off and on the hands 
s required. It is made of pure wool 
into stout yarns. Herewith are 
given particulars of one of the most 
general styles of glove used, which will 
how the very practical and effective 
ture of this kind of article. It is 
on the flat knitter, of which it is 
usual to employ at least two widths, one 
narrow for the working of the fingers 
narrow strips, and the other of wider 
imensions s0 as to accommodate the 
iff and hand of the article. 
lhe cuff machine is fitted with cams 
make the half and full cardigan 
itch and may advantageously be driven 

y power as the glove tops are uniform 

in character. The machine for working 

the fingers is narrow in its trick bed, 
nly a few inches of needles being nec- 
ssary, and for this part of the work the 
perator requires to perform fashion- 
ngs for the fingers, points, etc., by 
hand. Thus it is not found of decided 
intage to use power, as the worker 
operate the cam bed at a greater 
peed than would be possible by power. 
wing to the limited width of the ma- 
hine, it can be operated with compara- 
small expenditure of physical 


sy. 
some cases the use of a third class 
achine may be introduced on which 
and portion of the glove may be 
ced, but more often than not the 
and finger portions are produced 
on the same machine. One thing that 
may be said in favor of the hand and 
ngers being worked on separate 
ines is that by this means the fac- 

tory can be worked on what is known 
as the team system, where one set of 
Workers specialize on making hands 
and another set on the production of 
The last named has an occu- 
which calls for a high degree of 
il dexterity and the girls intended 
lese machines are taken for the 
as soon as they enter the factory 
t as early an age as possible, the 
period being between 15 and 16 






7 y f age. Even then a careful selec- 

: von “as to be made, for some will never 

make skilled fingerers no matter how 
ion 


hey are trained in the work. 

















Knit Goods Technical Section 


Particulars of Knitted Article Supplied 
in Large Quantities to the British Army 
By William Davis, M. A. 


When there are three sets of opera- 
tors, one set produces the cuffs ‘of the 
gloves, these cuffs are next passed on 
to the “ hander,” who attaches the hand 
and makes a suitable opening for the 
subsequent insertion of the thumb; the 
hand completed, the first finger is 
usually attached and fashioned as the 
stitches for this are already on the 
needles of the frame. At the next stage 
the article is passed on to the fingerer, 
who attaches the remaining three fingers 
and inserts the thumb in the thumb hole. 

WORKING PARTICULARS 

The following are details of the pro- 
duction of an article of which enormous 
quantities have been supplied. It is not 
stated that all gloves are identical in 
character, because contracts have had to 
be made which were suitable to the 
plant owned by manufacturers, but this 
article is typical of the general run of 
such goods. The usual gauge of flat 
knitter is that of 7 or 8 needles per 
inch, measured in one of the needle 
beds, which gives an article with about 
9 stitches per inch finished. The yarn 
selected is a three-ply woolen or semi- 
worsted spun, or a finer thread four- 
ply may be employed. The color is the 
regulation khaki, but in place of the 
mixture produced in carding, we more 
frequently have the solid khaki shade 
dyed at one operation. 

The cuff is worked in the half cardi- 
gan stitch in preference to the full cardi- 
gan for several reasons. The full 
cardigan stitch allows a larger weight 
of yarn to be inserted and gives a warm 
cuff for the wrist of the wearer, but 
it has the disadvantage that it tends 
to fill out in the width and after a 
short period of wear loses its form and 
shape. The half cardigan stitch accom- 
modates much more yarn in the cloth 
than the plain rib fabric and at the 
same time preserves to a large extent 
its grip on the wrist on account of its 
inherent elasticity. Thus the glove is 
warm at that part and at the same 
time maintains its hold, keeping it 
neatly in position. 

The rib used is the 1 and 1, which 
insures that all the needles on the 
given width are in use. For the article 
in question the dimensions would be 36 
ribs round the cuff, which would in- 
volve 36 needles in the front bed and 
other 36 on the back bed of the ma- 
chine. The cuff would be worked with 
about 14 courses per inch and the total 
number of courses in the cuff would 
number about 36, which would give 
about 2% inches in length. This is to 
the short side, but for this class of 
article it is undesirable to have the cuff 
long because it tends to hamper the 
free movement of the wrist and also 
impedes the rapid withdrawal of the 
glove. A welted portion is inserted 
between each cuff part as it is worked 
on the frame and the cuffs are made 
in long lengths, each being divided off 
from its neighbor in the usual way so 
that they can be readily separated. 

GRAPHICAL DETAILS 

The cuffs are made twice the width 
of the hand as they have to be 
doubled over on the machine on which 





le To ex 


the hand portions are mac 
plain this next step it will be necessary 
to refer to Fig. 1, which is drawn out 
on squared paper on the exact prin- 
ciple of the gauge. That is, every 
square in the width represents a needle 
in the machine and the various widths 
of fingers, hand, etc., can be measured 
off in stitches by counting the squares 
at the various points. 

For the hand and fingers the 
per inch are somewhat fewer than is the 
for the cuff, the 9 needle article 
having 12 courses per inch. In taking 
the lengths therefore, one-third has to 
be added to the squares given to ob- 
tain the exact number of 
quired in the hand and fingers. 

The cuff is marked and shaded in 
dark lines and it should be noted that 
to produce this, 36 ribs are required 


courses 


case 


courses re- 


worked in the 1 and 1 rib stitch. The 
cuff portion is worked at full width 
so that there are 72 individual stitches 


in the entire width and this cuff por 
tion is now folded over its centre line 
with 36 stitches run on to the back 
needle bed, and 36 stitches on to the 
front needle bed. 

When this is done the most direct 
way and the usual manner of pro- 
cedure is to set the cams of the ma- 
chine to produce circular work and 
make the hand and fingers in the form 
of so many circular portions of their 
respective widths and lengths. In the 
standard sample under consideration, 
however, this has not been done, the 
hand and fingers being made in the 
form of a circle but without having 
the thread connected at one of the sides 
That is worked a course to the right 
on the front bed, one course on the 
back bed to the left, one course on the 
back to the right, and one to the left 
on the front needles. In this way the 
thread passes from the back to the front 
bed on the right hand side only, and 
vice versa from the front to the back 
bed on the return journey. The thread 
never passes from the front bed to the 
back bed on the left side of the ma 
chine which causes a seam to be made 
along the left side of the glove and 
along the left side of each of 
fingers. 

As this means a considerable amount 
of extra work it is a little difficult to 
explain the reason. Perhaps there has 
been a scarcity of machines suited in 
respect of their cam arrangement for 
making circular work and the goods 
have been accepted from the plant actu- 
ally possessed by the manufacturer. 
More likely, however, it has been found 
that when the hand and finger portions 
are made in the form of perfect cir- 
cular fabric, there tends to be a con- 
traction from the desired length; by 
making them with a seam at the edge, 
they receive an article of ampler pro- 
portions. 

KNITTING THUMB AND FINGERS 

The remaining details may be learned 
from consultation of Fig. 1, beginning 
at the point M where the cuff is 
attached to the hand of the glove. This 
piece is made in plain stitch as indi- 
cated at uniform width up to the point 


the 
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eing given as 36, simi to the 1 
ber of squares in the width. | th 
ength from M to N are counted 18 
squares, and this with th lded third 
gives 24 courses of loop serted uj 
to the ball of the thuml \t this point 
a number of stitches (14) are iken 
off on a white cotton thread to the 
width shown, this being to provide free 
stitches when the thum! rtion con 
to be added later. 

Meantime the second part of the hand 
is continued as for the first part up 
to P, at which point the fingers have 
to be added to the hand. In countin 
the squares for the second portion, wi 
have again 18, which with the third 
added gives 24 courses in the length 
from N to P. At this point all the 
stitches comprising the hand, except 
those from e to g are removed from 
both front and back beds on a whit 
cotton thread after which the machine 
is continued in work to add the finger 


\, the width on each bed being e f 
or 10% 
in the 

Chis strip of 


squares or stitches as shown 
diagram 

fabric to clothe the rst 
show! Phe 


length of 


finger is continued as num 


ber of squares given in tl 
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FIG. 1 

finger A is 30, which with the third 
added gives the number as 40 courses 
in the length of the part. When this 
has been inserted narrowings are made 
for a few more courses so as to give 
the proper tapering shape at the ex- 
tremity. 

The remaining four fingers may be 
added on this machine, or as is mere 
generally the case, they may be handed 
over to the fingerer operator who adds 
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the other fingers on a machine only a 
few inches wide, and which can be 
worked by them at a much higher rate 
of speed. In this operation the chief 
part of the work is the picking on of 
the stitches, transferring them from the 
white thread to the needles of the ma- 
chine in their correct number. At the 
same time each finger must have about 
2 stitches extra on both front and back 
beds to give the overlap or gusset, which 
provides the necessary extra fabric re- 
juired to wrap completely round the 
nger. 
OVERLAP OR GUSSET 

Che proper taking of the overlap or 
gusset is one of the most particular 
and difficult parts of this work and a 
very common error is to have an en- 
larged stitch just at the join of the 
fingers, which is a very grave defect in 
such an article. The fingerer first 
places the stitches for finger B on the 
needles of the machine, these being 
shown as extending from c to f. The 
part e f representing about 2 stitches 
for the gusset or overlap. This taking 
place on both front and back beds gives 
1 total increase of about 4 stitches, 
which gives greater amplitude to the 


Care 


T= needle line is supposed to run 
true. In practice it is never abso- 
utely true and frequently it is so untrue 

that serious trouble results. Neglecting 

that untrueness, which is due to a poor 
mould or to poor pliering, let us con- 
sider that which is due to the cylinder 
itself. One would think that it would 
be a simple matter to make an iron 
wheel run true, but if he had to under- 
take the task without considerable ex- 
perience he would realize his mistake. 

If cast iron did not have a hard surface 

ale, if it did not contain blow holes 
and hard spots, if it did not spring out 
of shape, and if a lot of other conditions 
which do exist did not exist, then the 
problem might be simple. 

The untrueness of the needle line is 
divided for convenience of consideration 
into two variations—one to and from the 
center of the cylinder and the other to 
ind fro parallel with the axis of the 
ylinder, or up and down for the ordi- 
nary upright machine. Of course these 
two motions are generally combined, but 
the question is simplified by considering 
ne motion at a time. 

Consider variation to and from the 
enter on say a fleece machine, as this 
presents most of the elements which 
enter into the question. The needle line 
will run at a greater or less depth in the 

nker-bur. When it is deep in the bur 
the stitch will be drawn long and the 
ades will hug the needles, and when it 

shallow in the bur the stitch will be 
rawn short, and the blades will be loose 

the needles and likely to overreach. 
At the backing-bur the effect is differ- 
nt, for the backing-bur does not draw 

loop, it merely bends back certain 
edles, generally every third one, and 

s the yarn between those needles and 

ones which are not bent, allowing 

needles to draw the yarn as they 
ring back into line. But the bur must 
sufficiently deep to bend all of the 
ected needles enough to get the yarn 
wn in front of them; so, if the needle 
€ is out of true centrally, those se- 
ted needles which are farthest from 
center are bent excessively. Now 

s method of feeding the backing yarn 

hard on the needles when they are 

it only the necessary amount, so it is 
|| harder when the line is out of true. 

n many cases when the knitter is 

ndering what is breaking needles at 
shank he would see very clearly if 








finger. The total length of this finge 
B from base to tip is given by 3 
squares, which with the third added 
gives 47 courses in the length. 

The procedure is repeated similarly 
for fingers C and D in their turn, tak 
ing into account the varying lengths 
and widths as indicated by the squares 
Thus for finger C the width, including 
the gusset or overlap, is 10% squares 
or needles, while the squares in the 
length give 32, and with the third added 
represent 43 courses from base to tip 
For the little finger D, the width is 
given by 9 squares and the length 26 
squares, which with the added third 
gives a total of 34 courses from base 
to tip. The thumb is next added, which 
is done at the part N K on the 14 
stitches formerly taken off the needles 
on the front bed. These are run on 
to both f 


‘ 
5 


front and back beds of the 
machine and a considerable widening is 
performed to give the extra fabric re- 
quired for the ball of the thumb. When 
this is completed, the piece is narrowed 
to form the middle and upper part of 
the thumb, as shown by the shape of 
the diagram T. From base to tip the 
thumb numbers 36 squares, which is 
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about 48 courses knitted on the machine. 
EXAMINING AND MENDING 

In the knitting these 

articles, defects in the yarn and needles 


operation of 


often cause 


duced in the fabric, and the 


imperfections to | pro 
custom 
varies in different factories as to what 
has to be 
cases they insist that the worker must 
produce the gloves free from holes and 


done with these In some 


dropped stitches This causes a cor 
siderable amount of time to be occu 
pied by the machine worker in repait 


ing these defects, and they are often 
hurriedly, the 
being drawn together 
built up afresh and joined securely 

In such cases the tendency is to skimp 
the work and to adopt all kinds of 
subterfuges in order that the fabric may 
at least appear perfect. In the gen- 
eral run of cases, however, it is recog- 
nized that a much better system is to 
enjoin great carefulness of work on 
the part of the machine operator, but 
at the same time to allow the dropped 
and defective stitches to be passed on 
to the examiner for repair. These exam- 
iners are specially trained for the work 
and they acquire considerable skill and 


stitches 


instead of being 


repaired very 
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speed in rehabilitating the broken tex 
ture When this has been done, the 
irticles are passed to the seamer for 
the edges of the hand and fingers t 
be seamed together, { . eing best done 
the point seam e machine 
each stitch on one side of the finger ts 
placed on the seaming point along with 
the identical stitch on the opposite edge 
that the two ed re kept pet 


fectly straight and | the puckerit 


so 


SO otten scen Tl I T vVaTi 
seaming being avoid 
In the 


manutactul 


interest of greate! utput 

is not required to do much 
else than this; scouring is usually 
endeavor being to supply 
} 


omitte 1, the 
a yarn as free from oil as possible an 
to keep the 
of knitting. They may receive a light 
scour if the materials are more dirty 
than usual, but generally they 
are passed on for a short treatment 
between the plates of the hot press 
after which they are packed and dis 
patched to headquarters, where they re 
ceive the customary examination and 
from which they are issued to the va 
rious quartermasters in the depots, and 
then supplied to the soldiers. 


articles clean in the process 


more 


of Leaded Needle Cylinders 


Point That 


Manufacturers 


Should 


Consider in Purchasing and Operation 
By Ernest Tompkins, M. E. 


he would observe the fluctuation of the 
needle line as it runs through the back- 
ing-bur. The push-downs cannot be set 
satisfactorily as they have to be set away 
from most of the needles to avoid rub- 
bing those that come nearest the center 
of the cylinder; however, the allowable 
variation in the trueness of the needle 
line does not seriously affect the oper- 
ation of the push-downs. 

The operation of the lander is consid- 
erably affected by an in-and-out weave 
of the needle line. The lander blades in 
engagement with the needles are sup- 
posed to extend low enough to surely 
raise the stitches on the shanks of the 
needles, and high enough to surely land 
those stitches over the point of the 
closed beard. It is necessary for good 
operation that those limits be maintained 
with considerable accuracy, but each 
limit is changed by untrueness of the 
needle line. When the needles are dis- 
placed toward the center of the cylinder 
the lander blades may dig into the leads, 
and land the stitch so high that it casts 
off prematurely, and when the needles 
are displaced from the center of the 
cylinder the lander blades may not get 
in under some of the stitches but punch 
through them, and those stitches which 
are raised may not be landed high 
enough on the closed beards to avoid 
tucks. 

The condition at the pressers is simi- 
lar to that at the backing-burs—to prop- 
erly close the beards of the needles 
which are farthest toward the center of 
the cylinder, the other needles have to 
be pressed excessively, so breakage of 
the needles at the shanks is encouraged. 
There is another complication at this 
critical juncture of push-down, lander 
and presser. This is a distressing posi- 
tion for the needles. They are in en- 
gagement with the lander blades and are 
doing the considerable work involved in 
raising the stitch, and yet they are 
pressed into the lander-bur by the action 
of the presser. Even when the needle 
line is true the adjustment here has to 
be nice to insure good results; when the 
line is out of true it is impossible to 
avoid brutality to the needles at this 


point. 


The clearing-bur and cast-off are not 
much affected by an in-and-out weave, 
the clearing-bur’s tendency to come 
down on the heads of the needles is 
slightly increased and it cannot clear 
the needles of waste quite so surely as 
otherwise; the cast-off will have a ten 
dency to strain some stitches and slight 
others, but the cast-off has a much 
greater range of limits of action than 
has the lander 

Variation of the needle line up-and- 
down does not affect the operation of 
the machine as adversely as the in-and- 
out variation. The sinking, backing- 
bur, and presser are affected very slight- 
ly; the push-downs, clearing-burs, and 
cast-offs are affected to a greater ex- 
tent; and the lander is affected the 


4 


PLAN OF A PORTION OF LEADED NEEDLI 
CYLINDER, SHOWING HOW THE CAPS, 
WHEN THEY STRIKE EACH OTHER, 
FORM AN ARCH WHICH SPRINGS 
THE RIM OF THE CYLINDER 


most. Evidently, a combination of these 
two variations of the needle line may 
make the landing problem serious. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
discussion so far is that every cylinder 
should be tested before it is accepted 
There are three faces, forming what is 
called the hook of the cylinder—the por- 
tion on which the needle-lead rests. 
These three faces should be tested in 
turn by a pointer held very close to 
them as the cylinder is slowly revolved, 
preferably by power, on a well fitting 
stem, 

The needle-caps, the clamps which 
hold the leads, are considerable of a 
problem. Most people are in the habit 
of considering iron inelastic because it 


bends inappreciably under ordinary 
force. They forget that strain is pro- 
portional to stress, and that steel may 
be pulled something as molasses candy 
is, provided the requisite force is ap- 
plied. Considering this in connection 
with the known force of a screw—espe- 
cially of many screws working in con- 
junction—we see that the cylinder line 
may be distorted by injudicious tighten- 
ing of the cap screws. 

Take an extremely bad case, but one 
which frequently occurs in practice, 
namely the distortion due to needle 
caps which strike each other around a 
considerable portion of the cylinder. 
The drawing illustrates this case. The 
cylinder rim is unsupported for a con- 
siderable distance—120 degrees in the 
drawing, and seldom less than 90 de- 
grees in practice. The needle-caps form 
an arch, toward which the rim is drawn 
by the cap Under ordinary 
conditions, the caps do not touch, and 
the pull of the expended in 
clamping the needle-leads against the 
cylinder; so the tendency to distort the 
rim is slight. But it is easy to see that 
a muscular knitter, exerting his muscle 
in tightening the screws in the above 
combination, will pull the cylinder rim 
so out of shape that the needle line will 
appear to be drunk 

This trouble is not likely to occur in 
new cylinders, because the makers gen- 
erally provide sufficient clearance be- 
tween the caps to avoid it; but when 
the cap leathers flatten down the caps 
may come together. The knitter may 
not realize the importance of renewing 
the leathers, or he may not have time 
to do so, and many of the cylinders in 
the room may be thrown out of true 
in consequence. Fortunately this 
trouble disappears when the cause is re- 
moved. 

It is evident that a slight degree of 
distortion may arise when only two 
caps interfere; and this may not occur 
from insufficient thickness of leather 
but from improper location of the cap 
before it is tightened. The hole in the 
cap is purposely made larger than the 
screw so that the cap may be tightened 
without binding on the shank of the 
screw; but evidently this play in the 
screw hole permits the placing of two 
caps near together before they are 
screwed down, and sometimes they may 
touch before they are screwed down. 


screws. 


screw 15 
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Then they will press against each other 
when they are tightened, for tightening 
moves them nearer to the center of the 
-ylinder. 

FITTING THE CYLINDERS 


The hole in the hub of the cylinder 

frequently a source of trouble. It 

desirable that cylinders be inter- 
hangeable on one stem; for it is not 
mly troublesome but costly to provide 
, stem for each cylinder. However, it 

dificult for the machine manufac- 
urer who undertakes to provide inter- 
hangeable cylinders to maintain his 
tandard as to size and taper of hole. 
renerally the hole is bored, rough 
reamed, and finish reamed; and no ex- 
pense is spared to procure the best 
reamers and keep them in first-class 
yrder. 

Sometimes the hole is small and the 
bottom of the hub will not go down to 
its bearing surface. If the cylinder is 
turned back and forth a little and then 
lifted off the stem, the tight place may 
be located by examining the stem and 
the hub, both of which will show bright- 
est where the pressure is the greatest. 
Some knitters locate the tight spot in 
the hole and go at it with a half-round 
file, or even go at it without locating it. 
Don’t. There are few surer ways of 
spoiling a cylinder. The maker of it 
will be disgraced by its subsequent 
yperation or be put to loss by having it 
thrown back on his hands; and he 
would much rather remedy the trouble 
before it is made irremediable. 

li the cylinder goes down all the way 
on the stud, it should be rocked by 
working one side up and down. In any 
case, a very slight amount of play will 
probably be found. Careful listening 
will detect a “chug” as the hub strikes 
one side of the stem and then the 
ther; also, the oil around the top of 
the stem will be forced out or drawn in 
to a slight extent. If the play is ex- 
cessive the maker of the cylinder 
should be called on to make it right. 


DISTORTION BY GEAR 


The cylinder gear is frequently to 
blame for lack of trueness in the cyl- 
inder, This gear is generally keyed or 
set-screwed on the hub of the cylinder. 
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It was at one time claimed that the key, 
and even the set-screw, could be so ad- 
justed that the cylinder hub would not 
be distorted; but very careful investiga- 
tion showed that it was practically im- 
possible to adjust a key so that it would 
not distort the hub. And even when 
the finish reaming of the hole was done 
after the gear was carefully keyed in 
position, the hole would be distorted. 
When one considers that it is a common 
practice to change gears in the mill, he 
is not surprised that so many cylinders 
run out of true. A comparatively re 
cent innovation is a gear screwed on 
the hub against a substantial shoulder. 
This practice, instead of distorting the 
hub reinforces it, and facilitates re- 
newal of the gear without danger of 
throwing the cylinder out of true. 

New cylinders are likely to grind fast 
on the stem unless the hole and stem 
are thoroughly cleaned before _ the 
cylinder is put in place, and are kept 
well oiled for a considerable time. The 
better the hub fits on the stem, the more 
chance there is for a piece of grit to 
get to cutting; and unless the trouble 
is detected and the source of trouble is 
removed the hole in the hub may be 
badly scored. 

In connection with the trueness of 
cylinders, a word about second hand 
cylinders may not be out of place in 
the interest of all concerned. There are 
parts of a knitting machine which may 
safely be bought second hand. The 
knitting table itself is almost inde 
structible. But the cylinders are so prone 
to have defects right from the be 
ginning, and are so sure to have de 
fects added to them that it is a wise 
knitter who can buy them second hand 
advantageously. Consider the history 
of a cylinder. Let it be good to start 
with; it sees service, so the hole is 
worn. Possibly it was used in connec- 
tion with an automatic striper and the 
hole is worn on one side. It has been 
run on different stems; one or more of 
the stems was a tight fit, so someone 
filed the hole out. Such a cylinder is ex- 
pensive as a gift, unless it is bushed 
That may be done at considerably less 
than the cost of a new cylinder, yet 
when it is done the old cylinder is 
practically as good as new. 


Commercial and Manufacturing Aspects 
of Humidification 


Advantages of Maintaining Correct Atmospheric Con- 


dition in Cotton Mills—Effects of Excessive Moisture 
By Sydney P. Munroe 


ho view of facts which have been 
brought to the attention of manu- 
facturers during recent years, it is sur- 
rising how large a number of mills are 
nducting operations either with an air 
oistening installation insufficient for 
roperly regulating the condition of the 
tmosphere, or with no humidifying 
equipment at all. Some of these mills 
re prosperous in spite of this handicap; 
thers are unsuccessful wholly or partly 
account of it. Because of the very 
nuteness and involved nature of some 
the data bearing on this subject, the 
ent facts in the case will perhaps 
ar repetition. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF COTTON 


Raw cotton contains, when mature in 
native climate, from 7 to 8 per cent. 

' water. This water does not exist as 
chemically combined constituent of 
cotton, but is held mechanically 
ithin the pores of the fibers. By heat- 
g the material to a sufficient tempera- 
re, this moisture may be removed by 
vaporation, but when the cotton is 
1in allowed to remain a certain length 





of time in the original atmospheric con 
dition it again will absorb an amount 
of water approximately equal to that 
which it originally contained. This lat- 
ter characteristic is spoken of as the 
“regain” of the cotton, and the amount 
of moisture present is usually referred 
to in terms of the regain as an 84 per 
cent. regain. 

There is a certain amount of varia 
tion in the normal moisture content of 
cotton, due to local and annual varia- 
tion in climate in the cotton growing 
sections, and to variations in the 
amount of oil in the fiber resulting from 
allowing the seeds to remain in the cot 
ton a longer or a shorter time before 
ginning. It will be evident that upon 
being removed from its, native climate 
to a dryer one, cotton after a certain 
length of time will lose weight, due to 
the evaporation of a portion of its mois- 
ture content. This loss in weight can, 
however, be regained if the original 
climatic conditions are restored, either 
artificially or naturally, and the cotton 
given time to profit by the change. Ex- 
perience has shown that raw cotton in 
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the bale, or cloth put up in a similarly 
compact condition, will seldom lose a 
perceptible amount of its natural mois- 
ure under what may be called outside 
-onditions such as prevail in the manu- 
facturing districts in this country. On 
the contrary, cloth which before baling 
-ontained a sub-normal amount of mois- 
ture will under normal atmospheric con- 
litions regain until its original percent- 
age is reached. 


RELATIVE HUMIDITY 


Normal atmospheric conditions, how- 
ever, seldom exist in mills which are 
not equipped with artificial moistening 
apparatus. One reason for this circum- 
stance lies in the fact that temperatures 
within the mill are almost invariably 

gher than those of the outside atmos- 
phere, due in winter to the necessary 
artificial heat, and in summer to the 
friction of moving parts and the heat 
given off by the bodies of the operatives 
hemselves. 

To better explain the above statement 
we must observe that the amount of 
moisture the atmosphere is capable of 
sustaining without precipitation is de- 
termined by the temperature, the amount 
being greater as the temperature be- 
comes higher. What is called the rela- 
tive humidity is the percentage obtained 
by comparing the actual amount of 
water per cubic foot of air at a given 
time with the maximum amount of 
water a cubic foot of air could sustain 
at the existing temperature without 
precipitation. 

The amount of moisture which cot- 
ton will regain has been found to be 
nearly proportional to the relative hu- 
midity, though as the temperature rises 
a somewhat higher humidity is neces- 
sary to maintain a certain regain. It 
will be seen, therefore, that while the 
absolute amount of water vapor in air 
at a low temperature might be sufficient 

maintain a cotton regain of say 9 
per cent, nevertheless if the air were 
heated a considerable number of de- 
grees without the introduction of more 
moisture, the relative humidity, and con- 
sequently the cotton regain, would be 
materially lowered. It is thus evident 
that although outside conditions may be 
favorable to the maintenance of a nor- 
mal amount of moisture, contemporary 
conditions within the mill will seldom, 
be so without artificially introduced 
moisture. 

As a concrete example we might in- 
stance climatic conditions in the vicinity 
of New Bedford. The mean monthly 
temperature ranges from 28 deg. F. 
in January to 70 deg. F. in July. 
The mean monthly humidities for the 
above months are in both cases about 
82 per cent, corresponding to a cotton 
regain of about 11 per cent. The actual 
amount of water per cubic foot of air 
corresponding to the January conditions 
is about 1.45 grains, while the amount 

rresponding to the July conditions is 
about 6.5 grains. 

Now assuming that the mill temper- 
ature in January was 75 deg. F., and 
the air within the mill contained 1.45 
grains of water per cubic foot the same 
as the air outside, the relative humid- 
ithin the mill would be but 16 per 
cent, which represents a cotton regain 
of only 2.86 per cent. Similarly if the mill 
temperature during July averaged 90 
tex F. and the same amount of mois- 
ture per cubic foot of air as that in the 
outside atmosphere was present with- 
in the mill, the relative humidity inside 
would be 44 per cent and the approxi- 
mate cotton regain would be 5.60 per 


THE COMMERCIAL ASPECT 


't cannot be denied, therefore, that 
When we manufacture cotton goods or 
yarns in a mill that is not artificially 
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supplied with moisture, the material is 
bound to experience a loss in weight 
due to the evaporation of a part of its 
natural dampness. There are few man- 
ufacturers who do not already know 
that this is a fact. But a matter of 
2 or 3 per cent, more or less, of mois- 
ture in cotton does not on casual in- 
spection appear to be a matter of much 
moment. Let us ascertain, however, 
how much it might amount to in dollars 
and cents in a moderate sized mill, say 
in a print cloth mill of 75,000 spindles. 

We will assume that the cotton when 
opened contains an average amount of 
moisture corresponding to an 8% per 
cent regain, and that atmospheric con- 
ditions within the mill are such as to 
reduce this to an amount correspond- 
ing to a regain of 6 per cent. Ac- 
cordingly, aside from the unavoidable 
waste losses during manufacturing there 
has been a shrinkage in weight, due to 
loss of moisture alone, of 2% pounds 
for every 108% pounds of the original 
material. The loss on a 500-pound bale 
would be 12% pounds, which, at the 
present high price of cotton, would be 
a monetary loss of about $3.50 per bale. 
Now a mill of this size would use about 
150 bales of cotton in a 54-hour week; 
therefore the weekly loss would be 150 
times $3.50, or $525. The loss continued 
for a year or fifty full weeks would 
be $26,250. 

The argument may be advanced that 
the majority of mills sell their goods 
for a certain amount per yard. This 
is true, but almost invariably the goods 
so sold are expected to be of a certain 
weight per unit of length. If we are 
making 5-yard goods, each yard is ex- 
pected to weigh one-fifth of a pound, 
and if this weight is not equaled an 
indignant complaint will promptly be 
received from the purchaser. It is ac- 
cordingly the writer’s belief that it is 
just as much a matter of dollars and 
cents to the mill which sells its goods 
for a certain price per one-fifth of a 
pound to see that that fifth of a pound 
contains its natural per cent of mois- 
ture, instead of a subnormal percentage, 
as to the mill which sells its goods by 
the pound. 

ASSISTANCE IN MANUFACTURING 


If we could ignore the commercial 
aspects of the humidification problem 
above outlined, we can find ample 
justification for the installation of such 
equipment in the assistance it affords 
to the manufacturing processes. The 
cotton fiber when under atmospheric 
conditions of temperature and humidity 
appropriate to it is very tractable and 
easily manipulated. If in a cold or dry 
condition, however, it becomes more or 
less unmanageable. It is thought that 
the difficulty experienced in manipulat- 
ing cold cotton is due largely to harden- 
ing at a low temperature of the waxy 
covering of the fiber, which tends to 
make the fiber less pliable and more 
brittle. 

Dryness affects cotton in a somewhat 
similar way, but the ill effects of such 
an atmospheric condition are greatly 
intensified by the fact that static elec- 
tricity, to which cotton is very suscep- 
tible, exists to a much greater extent 
in dry air than in moist air. This free 
electricity, which is probably generated 
to a large extent by the friction of 
moving parts, especially of belts on 
pulleys, interferes with every process in 
the cotton mill. Machinery and metal 
objects become charged with it, and 
the cotton fibers tend to adhere to all 
parts of the machines and at the same 
time exert a sort of mutual repulsion 
toward each other. This, together with 
the stiffness which characterizes dry 
cotton, accounts for the rough, mushy 
character of yarns spun in dry atmos- 
pheres. Such yarns appear much larger 


than similar counts of yarn spun under 
favorable conditions. The yarn is also 
undeniably weaker, owing partly to the 
increased brittleness of the dryer cot- 
ton and partly to the difficulty of twist- 
ing stiff, dry fibers into a compact 
yarn. 

Tests referred to in the Textile 
World Record of February, 1908, 
showed that unsized yarn of about a 
25s count, lost, when the percentage 
of moisture in the cotton was reduced 
from 6.48 per cent. to 4.41 per cent., 22.3 
per cent. in strength and 28.8 per cent. 
in elasticity. The effect of such a re- 
duction of strength and elasticity upon 
the weave room production, through 
multiplicity of broken ends, is well wor- 
thy of serious thought. Similar tests 
made at Clemson College showed that 
an increase of 41 per cent. in the humid- 
ity of the room in which some 20s yarn 
was spun resulted in an increase of 19 
pounds in the breaking strength of a 
lea. 

EFFECT IN CARD ROOM 


It is probably true that of all de- 
partments the card room is most 
neglected as regards humidification, yet 
the presence of moisture is of marked 
value in all the card room processes. 
The web at the card is often seen to 
pass over the blade of the doffer comb 
and wrap itself around the doffer, form- 
ing a considerable amount of waste, a 
loss of time and production, while the 
ill effects are being removed, and fre- 
quently ruining the clothing of both the 
doffer and the cylinder. This occur- 
rence is ample evidence of an excess 
of electricity and a dearth of moisture. 

At the drawing frame the combina- 
tion of electricity and dry cotton re- 
sults in frequent breakage of ends when 
the cotton bunches at the trumpets or 
laps up on the rolls. The finished sliver 
is always of a poor quality since it is 
very difficult to lay the fibers parallel 
or to keep them so when they are under 
the influence of electricity. The elec- 
trical action which causes the fibers 
to repel each other results in the loose 
ends of the fibers becoming disengaged 
from the mass of cotton in the sliver, 
thus making even an approximately 
correct parallelizing out of the ques- 
tion. Again, the attenuation of the 
strand between the rolls cannot proper- 
ly be done unless the stock is in a suit- 
ably moist condition. 

When the cotton is dry the forward 
ends of fibers, which are in the bite of 
the slower moving rolls, do not exert 
a sufficiently restraining action on the 
rear ends of fibers that are being drawn 
forward by the more rapidly turning 
rolls, with the result that the loose ends 
tend to kink up, the fibers are not 
sufficiently straightened, and the cotton 
is drawn forward in a bunchy, fluffy 
condition. In this process, as in all 
the others, when there is lack of suffi- 
cient moisture there is noticeable an ex- 
cessive amount of fly and dust in the 
atmosphere, probably because there is a 
considerable increase in the number of 
fibers broken during manipulation, due 
to the more pronounced brittleness of 
the cotton under dry conditions. 

It might here be stated that a Mr. 
W. Williams, an English government in- 
spector, many years ago ascertained, by 
means of numerous tests, that rooms 
into which no artificial humidity had 
been introduced contained on the aver- 
age 54 per cent more dust particles than 
properly humidified rooms. Such a sav- 
ing in invisible waste would amount to 
a material economy in these day of high- 
priced cotton. If a 54 per cent reduc- 
tion of this nature could be effected in 
a mill of say 50,000 spindles the saving, 
at the present price of cotton, would 
amount to about $7,500 a year. . 

At the fly-frame processes we have 
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again to contend with the inimical in- 
fluence of static electricity. It proves 
to be the same impediment to proper at- 
tenuation of the strand and is the cause 
of frequent broken ends and consequent 
stoppage of the frame as a result of the 
constant accumulation of fly within and 
about the flyers. Considerable difficulty 
may also be experienced in inserting the 
required amount of twist, owing to the 
stiffness and harshzess of the dry fibers 
and the tendency of the loose ends of 
the fibers to radiate from the strand. 
The accumulation of fly about the creels 
also has a tendency to cause the roving 
to break back. The amount of moisture 
present has a marked effect, aside from 
any electrical influence, on the tension 
of the ends and when atmospheric con- 
ditions are properly controlled much less 
difficulty is experienced in maintaining 
the correct tension. 


ADVANTAGES IN SPINNING 


In the spinning room the evils re- 
sulting from dry atmospheric conditions 
are similar to those described in con- 
nection with the fly frames, but they are 
more pronounced, since the smaller 
strand is more susceptible to such in- 
fluences. A characteristic of the dry 
spinning room, is the persistence with 
which broken ends lap up on the top 
rolls, another electrical effect. This cir- 
cumstance results in a large increase 
in the roll-covering bill. During such 
dry periods broken ends multiply in all 
directions stick-waste is everywhere in 
evidence, frames are stopped for 
changes of travelers, rolls must be re- 
placed, the production is greatly reduced, 
the spinners are overworked and angry, 
and it may become necessary to insert 
more twist in the yarn to keep the opera- 
tives from walking out. 

A most important advantage to be de- 
rived from the maintenance of a uni- 
form amount of humidity in the spin- 
ning room is the reduction in the varia- 
tion of the yarn numbers. In the non 
humidified mill every material change of 
outside conditions of moisture results in 
a change of draft gears, with the conse- 
quent stoppage of frames and extra 
labor. At the same time yarn numbers 
and cloth weights fluctuate considerably 
until equilibrium is restored. 


ASSISTANCE IN WEAVING 


The ill-effects of a lack of humidity 
in the weave room are quite apparent. 
The reduction in strength of the warp 
yarn due to its dry condition will result 
in frequent breakage of ends, and the 
magnitude of the loss that may be oc- 
casioned by this latter evil is well 
known. If the proper amount of mois- 
ture is present, the work of the slasher 
will be greatly assisted by the increased 
compactness of the warp yarn, its les- 
sened susceptibility to chafing, and the 
reduction in the amount of lint about 
the loom. There will also be less ten 
dency on the part of the filling to kink. 
Add to these advantages the improve- 
ment in the “feel” of the cloth, and 
its increased strength, pliability, and 
elasticity and the value of the humidifi- 
cation equipment, from the weaver's 
point of view, will be seen to be consid- 
erable. 

Having recognized the fact that at- 
mospheric electricity interferes to a 
large extent in all cotton manufacturing 
processes, we must admit that the pres- 
ence of a suitable amount of moisture 
in the air is of great benefit to such 
processes, since it is well known that 
moist air is a better conductor of elec- 
tricity than air that is less humid. It 
is also evident that the action of mois- 
ture in reducing the amount of fly and 
dust must have an appreciable effect 
in lowering the percentage of seconds, a 
large portion of which can be traced 
directly to the accumulation during 
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FULL AUTOMATIC FIVE FINGER 


Yarn Changers and Platers 


Including High Splice and Double Sole. 


Style of Work Changed 
Quickly by Simple 
Adjustments 


@ This is a Paxton & O’Neill 


feature which should ap- 
peal to every knitter, and 
explains why these machines 
are generally the last to be 


stopped in dull times. 


EASY TRANSFER 
@ Rocking Sinker—A 


tive feature of our machine, 


distinc- 


which makes the best fabric. 


@ The drum that controls the 
changes is concentric with 
the cylinder, and every part 
easy of access for adjust- 
ment. 


@ An accurate and easily ad- 
justed control of stitch at all 
points. 





Revolving Needle Cylinders 
Quickly and Easily Fastened 
or Removed 


@ With full control of splic- 

ing finger, splicer can be 
put in half way or all the 
way around, at any point of 


the stocking. 


@ In plated work, with two 
strand or heavier silk, makes 
perfect plating in high 
splice and double sole, as 
well as in the body of the 
stocking. 


@ Automatic loosening of 

stitch, in double sole, ac- 
commodating any weight of 
yarn and without loosening 
the fabric on the top of the 


stocking. 


FOR LADIES’ or HALF HOSE 


@ Makes Ladies’ Hose with Garter Top. 
Plated or Mercerized Leg. High Splice, Double Sole, 
with Advanced Toe, Linen or Mercerized Heel and Toe. 


Third and Green Streets 


For Further Particulars Address 


No Ravel; Silk, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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various processes of bunches of lint 
and fly. 
EFFECT OF EXCESSIVE HUMIDITY 
It should be borne in mind, however, 
that excessive humidity also proves a 
indrance to manufacturing, chiefly in 
ts effect upon the machinery It is 
1own that an excess of moisture ma- 
rially increases the amount of power 
quired to drive the mill. Belts and 
inds become tighter, the traveler pull 
spinning frames becomes greater, 
{ machines throughout the mill seem 
operate with reluctance. Just as a 
ck clothes line tautens during a rain- 
rm, so will the ends on spinning and 
ving frames become tight to the point 
rupture. Roller laps are as frequent 
ler extremely moist conditions as 
en the air is charged with electricity 
time because the leather rolls are 
sticky and spongy Che ill ef 
humidity 
especially apparent in weave rooms 


of an over-abundancs 


ere leather binders are employed on 
looms. The sticky condition of the 
her tends to prevent the shuttle 
properly entering the box, with 
result that “banging-off” and 
ire frequent. This necessitates 
ljustment of binders, or perhaps an 
ase of power on the picker sticks. 
ften becomes necessary to reduce 
eight on friction let-offs to coun- 
ct the increased drag on the warp 
Massachusetts and some _ other 
limits have been decreed, by legal 
tment, on the percentage of humid 
it may be maintained in manufac 


t 


Production of 


Descriptive 
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turing establishments, but in all cases 
the limit is sufficiently high that even 
an approach to it would be deleterious 
from a manufacturing standpoint 

To name certain temperatures or hu 
midities as being the best under all cir 
cumstances for each or any department 
is impossible. The variations in the na 
ture of the cotton used, the types of 
machines, and the charactertistics of the 
yarns and goods produced are too man- 
ifold. Even the results of carefully 
made tests on these sul jects differ to a 
considerable extent The consensus of 
opinion seems to be, however, that the 
ideal mill temperature is in the vicinity 
of 75 deg. to 80 deg. F., and that the 
most advisable relative humidities are, 
d weaving 


for the carding, spinning at 
departments, respectively, 55 to 60 pet 


Ss a 


ent, 65 to 70 per cent and 70 to 75 
per cent 
CHECK HYGROMETERS 
It might be well to emphasize at this 
point the importance of exercising the 


greatest care in the purchase of hygro 


meters or instruments tor measufrit 
humidity. Furthermore, the dire 
regarding the care of such instrum 
should be rigidly adhered to If tl 
wicking about the wet bulb or the water 
supplying it are allowed to become foul 
or clogged, the instrument may register 
15 or 20 per cent higher humidity than 
is actually correct. Such neglect lead 
only to self-deception It would w 


doubedly be profitable for any manufa 


turer to have the accuracy of his hvgro 


meters checked from time to time 


Persian 
of Primi- 


Rugs 


tive Oriental Methods 


I is dificult for any one accustomed 
to the highly systematized indus- 
of America to conceive of the 
rimitive methods by which the peo 
of Persia produce their carpets 
rld-renowned for beauty and dura- 
Despite the fact that their 
nufacture constitutes a national in- 
stry, eclipsing in value of product 
in number of workers any other 
industry in the country and relegating 
n the tilling of the soil to a second- 
place, nevertheless the conditions 
ler which they are produced show 
but little progress during the past four 
enturies 
[he weavers comprise not only the 
adults but also the boys and girls. In 
me cases the latter are of a start- 
ingly immature age. The work at the 
present time is done mainly for Euro- 
pean or American firms who deal with 
he weavers either directly or through 
kers. In either case a contract is 
nade for a finished carpet of desig- 
| size and weave, to contain not 
r than a certain number of knots 
per unit of measurement corresponding 
square inch, and to be delivered 
a stated number of months. In 
sections of the country, a 9 x 12 
will take a year or’ more, while 
ers it will require but a few 
s. The time depends on the tight- 
f the weave, on the number of 
" rs working on the carpet, and on 
r or not the weavers are able 
te their entire time to the work. 
I nt is made on the basis of a 
zar (approximately 1 square yard). In 
localities 90 per cent. of the to- 
ist is given when the contract is 
up and the remainder on com- 
I n, while in others, smaller pay- 
are made at stipulated intervals. 
DYEING OF THE YARN 
s in a large number of cases, dyed 
is furnished the weaver by the 
ting firm, this is paid for by the 
at a prescribed price per “ man” 


te 





(about 6% pounds in Northern Persia 
and 13 pounds in Southern Persia) 
This necessitates the maintenance of a 
dyehouse in connection with the offices 
of the firm. In the past this has been 
in the charge of a native dyer, who em- 
ploys the natural colors, but before the 
war started many firms had started to 
introduce synthetic dyes, and had im- 
ported men familiar with their use. In 
cases where the weaver dyes his own 
yarn, he purchases the wool in the ba- 
zaars, and either has it colored by a pro- 
fessional dyer or else produces his own 
shades. This last method is probably the 
most typical one 

The yarn is usually dyed in earthen 
vessels accommodating from 10 to 15 
pounds of wool, or in copper kettles un 
der which a fire of thorns and meadow 
grass is made. 

The wool is first thoroughly washed, 
and mechanically beaten to rid it of for 
eign particles which adhere to the 
threads. For the production of reds, the 
yarn is mordanted with alum and dyed 
with madder. For blues, indigo is used, 
either in a fermentation vat or as the 
acid extract produced by cooking indigo 
with sulphuric acid. Naturally the shade 
produced by the latter method is of a de- 
cidedly inferior fastness. Browns are 
produced in some cases by skins of wal 
nuts. Various other native grains and 
plants are used, prominent among which 
is henna. This color, by the way, is 
also used to redden the beards and fin- 
ger nails of the Orientals, which to their 
conception greatly enhances their beauty. 
The dyeing itself is of sufficient interest 
to dwell upon for quite some time, but 
space does not permit. 

THE LOOM 

Weaving is usually done in the cel- 
lars of the houses where the lighting 
and other conditions are unspeakably 
bad. The looms are huge wooden 
frames, formed by four rough logs. 
The warp threads are strung from the 
top to the bottom and tied securely 
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y- WRITE TO 


FLORENCE 


THREAD CO. 
FLORENCE, N. J. 





IF YOU WANT 


and SEAMING 
THREADS 


SEWING 


Of any quality or size. 


You are sure of getting exactly 
what you order in size and qual- 
ity; accurate color matching; 
wound in any manner or length; 
mercerized or plain 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. 


ALL COLORS 
SPOOLS, TUBES or CONES 


QUALITY—THE BEST 
SERVICE—DEPENDABLE 
PRICES MOST REASONABLE 


FOR MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF SILK 
OR COTTON FABRICS 


Soft finish cotton yarns; also glazed or polished 
yarns for warps or filling, in all sizes and colors, 


wound on spools or tubes, single or multiple ends. 


La 


FLORENCE THREAD CO. 
- FLORENCE, N. J. 


BELL TELEP HONE 
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his is the 


Circular Rib 
KNITTING 
MACHINE 





you ought to get 


E illustrate here our Automatic Rib 
Underwear Machine, especially 
adapted to quantity production of 

perfect quality. 

This machine is built by specialists and 
for consistent and reliable work it is unsur- 
passed. We call attention to the sectional 
dial and sectional cam rim. Features ap- 
preciated by experienced users of circular 
knitting machines. The needle cylinder 
and dial are made of the finest steel forgings 
and tempered to the ideal hardness eliminat- 
ing both wear and break. The precision 
with which the cams (shaped of high grade 
tool steel) are made and the smoothness of 
their performance is a revelation. Alto- 
gether it is mechanically supreme, and its 
operation will fulfil the most optimistic ex- 
pectations. 


These machines are made for all classes of 
knit fabrics. Write us if at all interested. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHNSON KNITTING MACHINE CO., INC. 


St. Johnsville 


New York 


Makers of the 


SNYDER MACHINE 


Formerly made by H. P. SNYDER MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. Y. 
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some cases the lower beam revolves by 
being placed in free sockets and pro- 
vided with a primitive handle or crank. 
This serves to tighten the strings and 
also to wind up the rug as it is woven. 
In cases where no such arrangement is 
provided, the weaver works on a scaf- 
folding placed in front of the loom 
and raised upward by pulleys as the 
work progresses. 

The. warp threads are, of course, gen- 
erally cotton. The fineness of these 
threads and the number placed in a 
given space depends upon the quality 
of the rug which is to be produced. Fur- 
thermore, in some cases domestic thread 
is used (for instance, for mahals, mos- 
souls, etc.). The balls of vari-colored 
yarn are hung from above, within reach 
of the weaver. These constitute the 
woof and are knotted to the warp 
threads by the worker and then cut off. 
The design is planned on graph paper 
in which each colored square repre- 
sents a knot. In this way the weaver 
s able to determine the number of 
knots of each shade to be used to pro- 
duce the desired design. In certain cen- 
ters, such as Kerman, where the work 
has become somewhat more systema- 
tized, the design is read off in a sing- 
song voice by a man who directs the 
weaving—for example, “One blue, two 
red, four black, two blue, etc.” The 
weaver works from left to right and as 
each line is finished he combs it and 
hammers it down to insure tightness of 
weave, and then clips it evenly with 
shears. 

It can well be imagined how long a 
time is required by this slow method 
for the production of a good-sized car- 
pet of fine weave. Even if the work 
went steadily on it would be slow, but 
consideration must be taken of the 
Oriental habit of procrastination. It re- 
quires very little cause to completely 
stop the work for an indefinite period, 
and it is generaly only through pangs 
of hunger that the worker feels forced 
to resume his weaving. Often he has 
spent the entire money paid for the 
carpet and borrowed on his next con- 
tract long before he has completed the 
first. 


around the upper and lower beams. In 
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The finished rugs and carpets are 
shipped by caravan to the nearest port. 
This often requires many months and 
is attended by great risks since in many 
cases an entire shipment may be stolen 
on the road. The manufacture of 
Oriental rugs means tying up capital 
for an indefinite period, and further- 
more is attended by hazards such as 
feature probably no other industry. 
Nevertheless the carpets cannot be re- 
produced either as regards appearance 
or wearing qualities by a mechanical 
loom, nor is hand weaving possible in 
any other country except where, as in 
Persia, the people live on an unbeliev- 
ably small income and lack all ambition 
for betterment. Where a native con- 
tracts for a carpet and employs young 
girls or boys as weavers, he pays them 
about 25 or 35 cents per week. This 
is sufficient to provide not only for the 
worker but for one or two members 
of his family besides. 

The day may come when a factory 
system is possible in Persia, but it has 
often been tried without success. Until 
the railroads and other modern im- 
provements are introduced the present 
methods are likely to prevail. The only 
change which seems slated to take place 
is the use of synthetic dyes. This had 
obtained some foothold before the war 
and will probably be resumed when 
peace is secured. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the quality of the 
product will be harmed, since it is well 
known better and faster types of syn- 
thetic dyes are equally as satisfactory 
as the natural coloring matters. 

EFFECT OF WAR 

The above description is based on per- 
sonal observation immediately preceding 
and during the first six months of the 
war. Since then the industry has been 
hopelessly crippled and it is doubtful if 
one-tenth of the normal number of 
rugs is being produced. The withdrawal 
of foreign capital and the resulting im- 
pediment to the work has been a most 
lamentable blow to the vast numbers of 
natives who depended upon the weaving 
of rugs for their sustenance. Many of 
these have been reduced to starvation 
and mortality has increased by leaps 
and bounds. 


White Interiors Cut Coal Consumption 


Mills That Fully 


Utilize 


Daylight and 


Artificial Light Perform a Patriotic Service 
By George B. Heckel 


[ these days of soaring prices there 
is one commodity that has not ad- 
vanced and that shows no tendency to 
advance. That one thing is sunlight. 
In the United States, at least, we have 
not and probably never shall have a 
window-tax, therefore the beneficent 
light of the sun is as free as air, and 
‘ertainly much freer than water. 

That being the case, why is it not 
eagerly utilized to the limit? Why do 
many of our workers labor in twilight 
factories? Simply because the older en- 
gineers did not know how to keep the 
cold out and at the same time let the 
daylight in, 

The modern engineer who, in the 
light of our present knowledge, would 
construct a dark factory would be re- 
garded as an incompetent. In the case 
of some of our older structures, it 
would probably really pay in dollars and 
cents to scrap and rebuild. Artificial 
light generally involves an expenditure 
of coal, and unnecessary consumption 
of coal is a serious anti-social practice. 


But the badly lighted workroom is not 


generally hopeless. Daylight can be 
coaxed into many ill designed rooms by 


means of exterior prisms, reflectors, 


etc., and equally distributed by interior 
wall painting. 
CUT COAL CONSUMPTION 

Even in those cases where the prob- 
lem is apparently hopeless and where 
artificial illumination is essential, proper 
utilization and distribution of this light 
will improve the illumination and cut 
down the coal consumption. 

This fact has been so abundantly and 
so completely demonstrated that proof 
is no longer necessary. The mill owner 
who does not know this is willfully 
ignorant, since the facts are set before 
him persistently and insistently. These 
days, however, are days of teamwork 
and perhaps even the most “ sot-in-his 
ways” owner, when he realizes that 
coal-saving is a patriotic service as well 
as a money-saving practice, will wish to 
know how he may help. 


A SIMPLE PHYSICAL LAW 


The method is simple: Paint the in- 
teriors with Mill White and keep them 
clean. The effect of such treatment is 
dependent upon one of the most 
familiar of physical laws; light is ab- 
sorbed by dark surfaces and reflected by 
light surfaces. Therefore if we wish to 
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use the light generated b 
of our coal pile to see | 
provide for its distributi 


y the burning 
'y, we should 
on and diftu 


sion. If on the other hand, we wish t 
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our available illumination, white is the 
only admissible color for our reflectin 


surtaces 


The Mill Whites were dev ped 





THE NEW WAY VERSUS THE OLD 


rRACTIVE ¢ 


demonstrate the law of 
certain substances absorb 
centage of the light falli 
dark or dingy walls will 
fectually 

I had the pleasure, in at 


MILL WHITE CUTT 
IMPROVING THE 


COMPARISON OF THE ONcE DARK, UNAT 


EILINGS AND WALLS, WITH A WHITE FINtSH 


physics, that 
a certain pet 
ng upon them, 
serve most ef 


1 article on this 





ING DOWN COST 
LIGHT DURING Db 


subject in the June 2 issue of TEXTILE 
WorLp JOURNAL, to cite an investigation 


made at the Institute of 
search, in which the rel 
powers of a number of ti 
were accurately measured 





Industrial Re- 
ative reflecting 
nts and shades 

This investi 


strictly economic-engineering basis, their 
decorative function being ignored. 
White is a light reflector, not a light 
absorber, hence these industrial paints 
are made as purely white as the limita- 
tions imposed by materials and technique 


4 rm 
YW aaa 
ava 


Grins 
b 
i 


FOR ARTIFICIAL TLLUMINATION AND 


YLIGHT HOURS JN A HOS/ERY MILI 
will permit, and the utmost practical 
permanence of color is insured by se- 
lection of component materials. 

A modern Mill White would have 
been impossible twenty years ago. The 
paint trade could not have supplied an 


sense cae —, 





THE OLDEST COTTON MILL. A DEMONSTRATION OF WHAT MILL WHITE CAN 
DO UNDER THE MOST UNFAVORABLE LIGHTING CONDITIONS 


gation clearly indicated 
luminosity of decorative 


the relative 
paints; but it 


required no research to tell us that if 


our first aim is to utilize 


to the utmost 


entirely satisfactory pigment nor the 
varnish trade a satisfactory vehicle for 


the purpose. The best Mill Whites as 
to both pigment and vehicle, are based 
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Get Repeat Orders by Using’ 
Crane Spring and Latch Needle Knitting Ma 


| 


Spring Needle Underwear Machine with 


Automatic Take-up 








Improved Automatic Toque Machine 





“It Pays to Use Good Machines and the Best Are None Too Good.’’—Our Motto 
LET US SEND YOU FURTHER FACTS 


CRANE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Lakeport, New Hampshire 


fill 1) Cnin 


” 


Til ce In - ii er 
13” to 26” in diam- 


eter of any desired 


TES 


gauge, the number ol 
feeds depending on 
the size of cylinders. 
Also built in sizes 
from 2)” to 32” in 
diameter for the pro- 
duction of a great 
variety of f{.brics. 

Aside from the feeds 
for plain faxbrics, 
the stockinet, eider 
down and astra- 
chan feeds 


/ 


on the 
market. 









Made in 
sizes from 5” 
to 7” inclusive, of 
any desired gauge; 
these measurements 
being back to back 
of cylinder needles. 


These machines are 
built in a thorough 
and workmanlike 
manner and are 
second to none on 
the market. 


The Crawford stop- 
motion is applied 
when requested. 


Patent rem 
Wing B 


Patent Thread Stop Motion 
can be fitted to 20 in. and 32 in. 
frames and are specially adapted 

for making fine Jersey Cloth 
and Stockinet. 














are superi- 
: SOME 
or to any CRANE FEATURES 


vable hardened 
urr Wheels. 


Our flat machine is 
adapted for knitting 
collarettes. 


New Spring Needle Rib Machine 





This machine has been 
improved in- construc- 
tion and equipped with 
new style feed, stop 
motion and take-up 


features. 


All working parts easily 


accessible. 


It is designed to make 
a high grade of ribbed 
underwear and will 
produce the finest 
fabric on the 
market. 


Improved Automatic 3-Colored 
Plain Striper 





Made in sizes 

from 7%” to 205%” 
inclusive, of any desired 
gauge; these measurements 
being back to back of 


cylinder needles. 


The fabrics from this 
machine are used for bath- 
ing suits, theatricals and 


athletic goods. 


These machines are second 


to none on the market. 


The Crawford stop-motion 


is applied when requested. 
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on the utilization of new and recently 


adapted raw materials; and these new 
materials are, fortunately, ordinarily 


available at economically satisfactory 


prices. 
Even now, when all paint materials 
are abnormally high, the light-fuel 


economy effected by painting workroom 
immeasurably out of pro- 
painting mater 


interiors is 
portion to the cost of 
ial plus cost of application 

In my earlier article on this subject, 
I referred incidentally to the psycholog 
ical by-product of adequate illumination. 
Che bill can be 
measured with an engineer’s slide rule; 
but the 


from 


saving in the coal 


resulting 
psychological 


increase emciency 
physiological 


‘onsequences are immeasurably greater. 


and 
; 


The efficiency engineers have had some 
success in giving mathematical values to 


such qualities as health and content- 
ment: but any one with common sense 
knows, regardless of stop-watches, that 


a healthy worker is more efficient than 
an unhealthy one 


Dress Goods Review 





(Continued from page 


omy which is being so strongly empha- 





sized. Consequently the greater num 
ber of sales were recorded in high 
grade clothing which could be pu 


chased only by the well-to-do. The rank 
and file of ultimate consumers through 
out the country discovered at an early 
date that new garments and Liberty 
Bonds could not be purchased at the 
same time by those of moderate means 
and accordingly there was a marked 
falling off recorded in the sales of cloth- 
ing throughout the country 


FABRICS AND COLORS 
Sales records showed beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that French serge 


was the most popular dress fabric with 


velour leading in the cloaking field. 
Broadcloths have sold extremely well 
and have not been allowed to remain 
in stock for any length of time. Pop 


lins have been popular, while worsted 
voiles have done well. The increasing 
demand for sport clothes occasioned an 
increase in the production of jersey 
cloth which has sold well for the 1918 
spring season. Generally speaking the 
year has been characterized by an ex- 
cessive demand for staple fabrics, with 
comparatively slight demand for fan- 
cies. Owing to Government work it is 
predicted that cloakings for the fall of 
1918 will be considerably lighter than 
in former years and it is stated on good 
authority that one of the trade’s lead- 
ing factors will show nothing heavier 
than 14-oz. cloaking fabrics. 

Popular colors for 1917 spring sea- 
son were gold, rose, magenta, apple 
green and various shades of tan. For 
the fall, taupe was one of the colors 
most in demand, while burgundy, beet- 
root, reindeer, light olive, browns and 
many blues were also sought. Mili- 
tary influence has made itself felt in 
the 1918 spring color scheme, with the 


result that shades approximating the 
colors of the uniforms of the Allies 
have been in great demand. Peacock 


blue, liberty blue, buff tan and Quaker 
gray come next in popularity, while rose 
for misses’ garments has enjoyed ex- 
tensive sales. 
LABOR TROUBLES 

Labor troubles have played an im 
portant part in production during the 
year. Cost of labor has increased to 
a marked degree but in spite of this 
strikes have occurred throughout the 
year. Chief among these is the one 
now in progress in the textile mills 
of Philadelphia. New and compara- 
tively unskilled labor has been secured 
in many instances, but the lessening of 
production has imposed a heavy handi- 
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cap upon a number of manufacturers 


of dress goods and many of these have 


been obliged to postpone their spring 
openings for a prolonged period 
GOVERN MENT BUSINESS 
The declaration of war against Ger 
many, which took place during April, 
served to inaugurate a period unpa 


ralleled in the textile history of the Uni 


ted States. In times of peace few mills 
had made an attempt to secure Govern 
ment business, but with our ntrance 
into the conflict the situation changed 
completely ‘he necessity of equippin 
ur armies became paramount, while 
civilian business became a matter 
secondary conside1 1 opeci é 
were issued for fo S 18 ( 
shirting flannel; l¢ ul rm clot 
30-0z. melton for vercoating, and 
3-lb. blanket material, and the textile 
industry turned its attention to 1 
duction of Government rics. P 

tion has increased until at tl present 
writing approximately 40 per cent of t 
broad looms and 20 per cent of the nar 


row looms of the country are manufac 
turing Government fabrics 

In view of the fact that their ma- 
chinery was more adaptable to the pur- 
mills were the first 


while manufacturers 


men’s wear 
to enter the field 
of dress g followed more 
When a realization of the tremendous 
amount of | 


U¢ accomplished be 
to dawn 


pose, 


ods slowly 
work t 
upon the industry, dress 
goods looms turned to the work of 
manufacturing the 8%-« shirting flan 
nel. A number of mills began to pro 
duce the 16-0z. uniform cloth, whil 
coating manufacturers accepted the re 


gan 


sponsibility for turning out a large per 
centage of the 30-oz The 
probability is that present 
year is a large percentage of the 
looms used in the manufac 
ture of heavy cloaking material will be 
working on army overcoating. During 
the autumn stocks of cloakings wer 
materially reduced as the result of a 
sudden and somewhat*unexpected d« 
mand on the part of the Government 
for overcoat and blanket material. This 
created a so pronounced that 
civilian buyers were obliged to 
the men’s wear market in 
suitable cloaking fabrics 
WOOL CONSERVATION 


overcoating 
before the 
over 


formerly 


shortage 
invade 
search of 


The increasing demands of the Gov 
ernment upon the supply of wool and 
the textile machinery aroused the vari 
ous branches of the industry to the 
pressing need for conservation of wool 
and woolen fabrics A considerable 
saving was brought about by the deci- 
sion of manufacturers of woolen cloths 
to limit the size of selling samples. Fol- 
lowing this action the Commercial Econ 
Board of the Council of National 
Defense made it clear that it would be 
necessary to manufacture and to carry 
eliminating the non- 
material and 


omy 


on business by 
essential uses of 
equipment. 

In accordance with the suggestions of 
the Board relative to conservation, th« 
various branches of the women’s 
ment trade held a mass meeting at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, in New York, on 
Nov. 27, for the purpose of taking steps 


men, 


gar- 


calculated to bring about the desired 
result. At the conclusion of this meet 
ing resolutions were wnanimously 
adopted which, it was stated, would 


effect a 
¢ 1 
oft woolen 


ninimum saving of 25 per cent 
materials used in the manu- 
facture of all classes of women’s, 
misses’ and children’s outer garments. 
These provided for the adoption of 
styles in garments featuring the slim 
silhouette, and furthermore provided 
that in the manufacture of coats, suits 
and endeavor 
made to confine the amount of woolen 
materials used to 3 yards, based on a 


dresses an should be 
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event to 


inches, and in no 


It was further 


width of 54 
use more than 4 yards 
manutacturers 


provided that garment 





advocate the freer use of other ma 
terials such as silk, cotton, etc., in order 
to supplement i Ss WW is 
great a degre¢ 
Similar steps 1s 1 
in yardage wer the United 
Cloak and Suit \ssociatior 
The Fashion Importers’ Associatiot 
\merica als 1s 
models requ gt 4 
f wooles ric S 
I Sit C 
( mbre Syndica | Cou 
? ) 
\ in Ince 
S we prep ode 
ch co1 1 h the desi 
United States Government reg 
maximum yardage of let t 
1 r rmetr 
IMPORTS AND EXPO] 
Imports of dress ¢ ls tor the 
nine months f 1917 totaled 620,387 
pounds, or 2,578,157 square yards 
ued at $928,077, as compared witl 
ports during a similar period of 191¢ 


which totaled 900,564 pounds, or 3,563 


603 square yards, valued at $1,095,530 


were classified is fol 
rance, 1917, 10,441 pounds, $24, 
1916, 16,700 pounds, $36,997 
England, 1917, 
value 1916, 
value all 


These imports 
lows: | 
118 value 
570,121 pounds, 


853.056 


value 
$847,676 


$1,016,774 


pounds 


other countries 


1917, 39,825 pounds, $56,283 value; 1916, 
30,808 pounds, $41,759 value 

Exports of dress goods for 1917 
showed a tremendous decrease whet 
compared with the preceding year. Al 
ready on the wane exports ceased on 
Oct. 10, when the Government placed 


exportation of all 
wool manufacturers in which considera 
tion for 
delive red on 
been completed prior to Sept. 25. This 
embargo was modified in form on Dec 
15, although the Government stated that 
licenses would not be 
chandise having a military value. Ex 
American-made wearing ap 
parel for women and girls for the first 
nine months of the year totaled $415, 
237. Under the head “all other,” in 
which previous to July, 1917, blankets 
and dress 
for the first nine 
totaling $6,894,835 
against. $23,007,302 for a 
in 1916. 


an embargo on the 


license was shown only to 


goods orders which had 


granted for mer- 


ports of 


goods wert included, exports 
months of the vear 
were recorded, as 
similar period 


Knit Goods Demand Large 


Mr. VERNON, ILL., Jan. 8 (Special) 
The demand for knit goods is greater 
than the supply, and it does not seem 
possible to change this condition during 
1918, regardless of what 
In the war condition, however, war con 
ditions may effect costs of raw material, 
so I think it advisable for all factors to 
operate carefully and-confine their oper 
ations to the immediate future. 


P. C. WITHERS, 


deve lop 


may 


President, National Association of Ho 
siery and Underwear Manufacturers 
1918 a Banner Year 
Bay City, Micu., Jan. 8 (Special) 


Based on Government and civilian busi 
books 1918 will be 
a banner year for us, providing we can 
get needles and other supplies, which at 
the present time are difficult to obtain. 
Yarn deliveries are slow on account of 
the freight and the help 
question is becoming acute. In our opin 
ion shortage of hosiery and underwear 
for civilian use will be serious and high- 
er prices will rule. 


ness now on our 


congestion, 


D. L. GALBRAITH, 
Treasurer, World Star Knitting Co 
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of a week or 


cted 


Mills s Id on a sh rt 





tocks wi 







(Continued 308 
months this was not materially reliev 
Spring openings were deferred, but 
when lines came up t market ere 
was sufficie: lemat to { ill 

lable stock ithin a com} \ 
} the ma et 
ed quit 
ck 
idly 
pl 
‘ 
( | ll t 
I y 
ur | 
I ( I le 
les on 1 d 
{ Jant l \ m 
‘ LU p ce t t Ww 
ue pproached for the new f per 
igs late in the y m m ( 
turers were nkly at a I know 
what cours¢ t rl er, 
round the normal st 
veek in October, lines began t P 
upon the market Tradis ‘ evel 
risker than anticipated, and in th 


two the heavy bulk 


datic ; 

only, so that duplicate business before 
the close of the year imp 
Early predictions had been that ] ‘ 
would show an advat ver the pre 
1¢ s ear oft! I d 50 per cent Dut 
he the in \ pened advar 

i d ill the \ } 6 
comm 

Cotton and cottor Id ! 
joyed active year ut th ] ‘ 
of business was restricted by t I 
duced productive abi of n knit 
ters. Navy purchas f heavy woolen 
sweaters turned the attention of buyers 
to cotton and other low- t ere 
used for filling in uncon line 
among jobbers 
Worsted Yarn Review 
(Continued fr in 77 

off in demand. Both knitters and weav 
( idy and at to | ite 
Government business 

The principal handicap 1 fuller ex 
ecution of Government rde in tl 
goods line was the t p | trik 
notably in Philadelphia, where a t to 
three months strike of weavers ha held 


up vast quantitic Ss of Goy 


The increased cost 





of worsted yarn $ ervati 
estimated at about 40 per cent 
the cost ¢ one veal ( nd yn 
of orsted yarn valu a d 
with early December, 1917, | no 
marked Ang 
| Car 1917 ciosé t] orst 1 
S| weavers and knitter I 
that their production and full resources 
dy f i G I 1 
Year 1918 Assured 
CLEVELAND, Ont10, Jan. 7 (Special) 
“Outlook is excellent wit | production 
assured for the year 1918 From all we 
can see, whether the w is protracted 
or not, on account of the great scarcity 
»f material in the civilian trade, 1918 
will amply take care of itself.” 
Georce H Hopcson, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 


ernmet! roods 


the production 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Co 
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Wool Reviews 
Continued from page 298) 

pay almost any price for cloth, but one 

is of the opinion that they will have to 

wait. 

In the substitute market the 
year has many changes. When 
the year opened demand was good and 
prices were high. For the first three 
months prices continued to advance, 
then almost without any warning prices 
gave way, there was a serious break 
and in certain lines an actual slump, 
but it continued only for a few weeks. 
Towards the end of the half year it 
was seen that the quantities were not 
being put on the market as usual in 
previous years. Imports were grad- 
ually growing less and less for various 
reasons, and rates began to advance; 


wool 


seen 


this they steadily did until the first 
week in November, when the market 
took a sudden turn and prices in- 


creased radically which at the time of 
writing do not appear to have stopped, 
for week by week almost all lines ad- 
vance, until to-day abnormal prices 
are paid for most lines. The embargo 
on your side of the water has had its 
effect, the difficulty of finding room on 
vessels has not assisted matters and 
the partial stoppage of consignments 
from France have told its tale, al- 
though it is rumored that in the near 
If so it 


future this may be removed. 
will help matters considerably. 

The most marked advance in price 
has been in knitted stock of coarse 
quality. Compared with pre-war 
prices advances of fully 400 per cent 
are now being paid. In kindred stock 
in serges the same is true, while in 


special lines of self colors the increase 
| st marked. Fine stock has 
not advanced so much as coarse, still 
it is fully 250 per cent up. Merinos 
are three times the price they were over 
three years ago in the mixed state and 
here again self colors have gone out of 
Skirted cloth has fluctuated 
very much during the year. At one 
time, owing to the fact that coarse 
dark hards were not wanted it slumped 
very badly, but to-day it is dearer. 
Fine skirted is not much different from 
what it was a few months ago, while 
worsteds have advanced to an enor- 
mous extent, four to five times, and 
are very scarce with an increasing de- 
mand. In new clips there is amaze- 
ment in the trade at to-day’s ruling 
figures. Bespoke clips of the very best 
qualities are scarcely obtainable and are 
almost five times the price obtaining 
in 1914. When sorted worsteds, 
cheviots and serges are at artificial 
prices, they are being used to replace 
wool and this, of course, has to be 
faced. 

The great surprise of the year has 
been the good supply of domestic 
stock. It has been maintained to a very 
high degree and has far exceeded the 
anticipations of all who are engaged 
in the trade. It would appear as if 
every corner had been scoured for sup- 


as been m 


bounds 


plies and sources of supply opened 
where before the war nothing was 
done. Up to the present there has not 


actually been a real shortage of sup- 
plies and it is stated in the trade gen- 
erally that no rag pulling machines 
have had to stop because of shortage. 
As there are one thousand pickers in 
this country, this is a very remarkable 
fact. Of course, demand for wool sub- 
stitutes for civilian needs has been 
much curtailed, but the fact is that 
mills generally have been able to keep 
their machines working. 

Another feature of the year in the 
trade is the participation of municipal 
authorities in the trade. This is amply 
evidenced by the fact that through 
their organizations they are urging pri- 
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vate dealers, municipalities and others 
to stimulate and organize to full ca- 
pacity the collection of woolen rags. 
They have recognized the trade as one 
of national importance. The trade has 


responded willingly and associations 
have been formed with a view to con- 
serving the supplies. The trade has 


been consulted through its various as- 
sociations and at the moment they are 
working together to do all they can. 
They have certain views as to the 
future believing that after the war 
when mills are again producing civilian 
goods demand will be abnormal and it 
will tax all concerned to the utmost to 
meet it. 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE SMALL 

The imports so far this year are 
slightly less than in 1916 and much less 
than during 1915 and 1914, so far as 
bulk is concerned, but in value show an 
increase, owing of course to advancing 
prices. In shoddies imports are far 
below previous years, both in values 
and quantity. On the export side noth- 
ing was sent abroad during October 
last and during the year the whole 
quantity has been exceedingly small, 
probably under two hundred tons. In 
shoddies also exports have reached very 
small proportions for various reasons. 
They are needed at home and the dif- 
ficulty of shipping has told against this 
trade. One feature of this particular 
branch of the trade is the fact that all 
during the year a large quantity has 
been bought and paid for by some neu- 
tral countries and is being held on their 
behalf until such times as it can be 
shipped. They have been willing to 
pay high prices, but what will eventual- 
ly become of this stock one cannot say, 
though it may be useful at home later 
on. 

In certain quarters it is the opinion 
that at the moment demand for woolen 
rags somewhat exceeds the supply, and 
that we have arrived at a point where 
we shall be eating into our reserve 
stocks. It is certain that local firms 
have not the quantities on hand they 
had a few months ago, but on the other 
hand not a few mills, both shoddy and 
cloth have big stocks laid by ready for 
eventualities. Some say they have 
sufficient for six months’ work; cer- 
tain it is they have orders for the fin- 
ished product for a long time when 
they can begin to make it, and with the 
outlook for renewed shipments from 
France the prospect is not as bad as 
some would make it appear. All 
through the year the trade as a rule has 
acted with great caution; there has not 
been much speculation, prices have been 
far too high for that, and what has 
been put on the market has been pretty 
well used up as obtained. 
Merchants who have held big stocks 
have benefited as a rule. Those who 
were timid have operated from hand 
to mouth until to-day they are faced 
with winter and reduced stocks. At 
the selling end some have been caught, 
they have taken large orders and have 
not covered when the opportunity of- 
fered. Recently they have had to buy 
regardless of cost; no doubt this has 
had not a little to do with the recent 
advances. 

The country dealer has had the bene- 
fit of these high rates. It is generally 
conceded he has fared better than any 
other section of the trade. To-day he 
is difficult to deal with and almost un- 
reasonable. Those who are in the heart 
of the trade have had to he satisfied 
with a reasonable return and have been 
doing their best to bring about a more 
regular state of things and help the 
country all they can. A good deal of 


soon as 


time is now being spent by certain rep- 
resentatives of the trade in this and a 
few other large centres to bring about 





a more reasonable condition so far as 
high prices are concerned. One is in- 
clined to think that if this cannot be 
accomplished by the trade itself it may 
be taken in hand by others concerned 
with a view to benefiting the country at 
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large. It is hoped the trade will face 
the existing difficulties in a patriotic 
manner and may have the satisfaction 
of knowing they are doing their bit 
toward helping the nation in this hour 
of trial. 


Unprecedented Vemand for Substitutes 


Wartime Conditions Occasion General 
Demand Resulting in High Prices 


ECORD-BREAKING prices and an 

unprecedented general demand 
have been the outstanding features of 
business in the substitute market dur- 
ing the year which has just come to an 
end. The entrance of the United States 
into the war and the subsequent deci- 
sion on the part of the Government to 
employ substitutes in the manufacture 
of uniforms, together with the ever- 
increasing use of reclaimed wool in 
civilian fabrics have served to create 
unparalleled conditions in the trade. 
Grades seldom used have become the 
objects of great demand and all 
branches of the business have been 
stimulated to a degree. Increased cost 
of raw materials have been trans- 
mitted, in the natural order of events, 
to the substitute field while the incessant 
demand has served to keep prices at a 
high level. In ordinary times it has 
been customary for business in this 
field to follow the movements of the 
piece goods markets to a certain extent 
and in consequence to exhibit certain 
periods of activity and depression. All 
this has been changed under the new 
order of things. Government demand 
has served to create activity in those 
seasons which are normally quiet. Busi- 
ness has moved at high tension through- 
out the entire year save during the clos- 
ing days of 1917, when stock taking 
and a protracted spell of zero weather 
served to produce a somewhat lethargic 
condition in the trade. 

THE YEAR IN RETROSPECT 

The entrance of the United States 
into the world war served to create an 
unending demand for a number of 
grades throughout the year. Prior to 
the declaration of war business had pur- 
sued its usual course with but little 
change from the conditions which pre- 
vailed at the close of 1916. As spring 
approached and the possibility of war 
was converted into a certainty, the mar- 
ket exhibited a steadier tone while a 
bullish tendency became manifest. This 
was increased by the announcement that 
the Quartermaster’s department would 
permit the introduction of shoddy and 
reworked wool into the fabrics to be 
used in the manufacture of uniforms 
for the army and a general boom was 
predicted. During March prices were 
subjected to an increase all along the 
line. This was occasioned by the ad- 
vanced cost of raw materials as well as 
by the prospect of future demand. In- 
quiries increased as the result of the 
anticipated requirements on the part of 
the Government, while the knowledge 
that manufacturers of all-wool piece 
goods would of necessity introduce lines 
containing reworked wool served as an 
added stimulus to the market. 

During May shoddy manufacturers 
received notice to postpone deliveries on 
incompleted orders owing to the fact 
that mills were anticipating Govern- 
ment orders on overcoats and blankets. 
Toward the end of the month deliveries 
were ordered completed. During this 
period wholesale graders increased their 
prices ten per cent, while a number reg- 
istered a 20 per cent. advance. 

MAXIMUM PRICES ANNOUNCED 

During the early summer demand for 
woolen rags entering into the manufac- 
ture of fabrics for the army had in- 


creased to such an extent that maximum 
prices were established by general agree- 
ment of the members of the woolen rag 
trade and wool fiber industry. Although 
there were no Governmental penalties 
attached to any cases of non-observance 
of these maxima, the trade as a whole 
stood by the prices agreed upon and in 
one instance reduced the price of one 
of the most used grades. Government 
demand increased during the late sum- 
mer and autumn. The decision tc per- 
mit a larger percentage of reworked 
wocl in army clothing occasioned this 
and the demand increased during the 
late fall when a hurry call was sounded 
for overcoating and blanket materials. 
The closing weeks of 1917 witnessed an 
ever-increasing demand for light grades 
of new clips and old rags suitable for 
army purposes, 

Operations in the new clip field dur- 
ing 1917 were characterized by the 
marked absence of any accumulation of 
stock and the persistent advance in 
prices. Somewhat reduced output on 
the part of the mills and inordinate 
demand made it impossible for large 
stocks to be accumulated. Final in- 
ventories by dealers show smaller 
quantities of the various grades on 
hand than ever before. Few of the 
known grades were neglected, and at 
no time during the year were any of 
these found in what might be termed 
large quantities. Contrary to condi- 
tions in former years, periods of in- 
activity were few and far between and 
were of exceedingly short duration 
when they did occur. 

Prices, which were supposed to have 
reached top levels during the previ- 
ous months, increased steadily as time 
wore on. Notable advances were re- 
corded in worsteds and serges of prac- 
tically every kind while sharp increases 
as compared with prevailing prices 
during 1916 were noted in almost all 
other grades of new clips. The qual- 
ity of the clips obtainable throughout 
was somewhat lower than in the past 
and this falling off became more 
noticeable as the year progressed. This 
was due principally to the fact that 
the cloth produced by a large number 
of manufacturers was not up to 
former standards. Mills which for- 
merly turned out all-wool lines had 
begun to put forth fabrics embodying 
a percentage of reworked wool and 
the natural result was a reduction as 
to quality. All indications are that 
1918 will witness a further reduction 
in point of quality. . Acting on the 
recommendations of the Government 
and the various trade associations, 
manufacturers will produce an ever 
increasing number of manipulated fab- 
rics though such a condition would 
probably have obtained without offi- 
cial mandate as such fabrics were nec- 
essary to meet the demand for lower- 
priced materials. 


MAXIMUM PRICE EFFECT 

The introduction of reworked wool 
into the manufacture of army cloths 
resulted in an unprecedented demand 
for the various grades suitable to the 
above purpose. As the season pro- 
gressed the amount of shoddy per- 
mitted to enter into the fabrics in 
question was increased. 
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FINEST QUALITY COTTON YARNS 


Mule and Frame Spun 





SHARP MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New Bedford New York 
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DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 


UIn spite of the fact that 1917 But in addition 


brought undreamed of and un- We have made for the 
United States Army 350,- 


1 condi QOO garments which we 
pnestianineinne, have delivered ahead of the 


In spite of the fact that our 1917 time promised, 



















tried manufacturing problems 


advance business booked was by all And. above all. we have not de- 


odds the largest in our history, parted an iota from the quality 
“In spite of the fact that on all sides of us orders er a ee ee 
were repudiated, contracts treated as “scraps of 
paper, and deliveries delayed interminably, the finest undergarments offered to 
the jobber today. 


We not only 


i ; 
Delivered 100% of every advance order for RICH- We are justly proud of this record. We feel 
MOND UNION SUITS, and delivered them prac- happy to know that our Richmond jobbers appre- 
ciate fully this service,and we are glad that we were 


tically without exception on the date promised, : 
able to serve them and our country so efficiently. 


And took care of our customers’ normal requirements G If this kind of service interests you, write us today for 

and re-orders, more data regarding the Richmond line. 
THE ATLAS UNDERWEAR CO. | @ 
PIQUA L. M. FLESH, President OHIO , 


Mills at Piqua, Ohio and Richmond, Ind. 








aed 


Se 
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In the meantime prices were ris- 
ing and in order to protect the inter- 


ests of the Government it became 
necessary to establish maximum prices 
on the various grades of rags and 
clips entering into the manufacture of 
Government fabrics. Members of the 
woolen rag trade, and the wool fiber 
industry, together with members of 
the General Woolen Committee of the 
Council of National Defense met dur- 
ing the latter part of June and agreed 
upon the following maxima per pound: 
coarse light merinos, free from cloth 
containing not less than 15 per cent. 
of serges, l6c.; coarse dark merinos, 
free from cloth containing not less 
than 10 per cent. serges, 12c.; light 


skirted worsteds, 15c.; dark skirted 
worsteds, 13c.; blue skirted serges, 
17c. 


These prices were ratified at a rep- 
resentative meeting of the trade, which 
was held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, on June 29. 

Shortly after this the Advisory 
Woolen Rag Committee submitted ad- 
ditional maxima per pound, which 
were also agreed upon by the trade. 
These were as follows: Fine light 
merinos, 30c.; fine dark merinos, con- 
taining 30 per cent. thibets, 2lc.; blue 
skirted worsteds, 17c.; all wool U. S. 
khaki clips, 35c.; wool and shoddy U. 
S. khaki clips, 33c., and wool and cot- 
ton U. S. khaki clips, 30c. Some time 
after the establishment of the above 
the maximum price of fine, light me- 
rinos was reduced to 27c. a pound. 
Maximum prices were not established 
on worsted U. S. khaki clips with the 
result that the price of these ascended 
to record figures. 


Status of Cotton Wastes and By-Products 
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Export business had always proved 
profitable to the trade, but owing to 
the rumored scarcity of wool and the 
necessity of conserving substitutes the 
Government placed an embargo upon 
exports of woolen rags. As the result 
of this a joint meeting of woolen and 
worsted manufacturers, rag dealers and 
reworked wool manufacturers was held 
at which time a committee was ap 
pointed which drafted recommenda 
tions to the effect that the embargo be 
raised on woolen rags as follows: new 
and old felts (not woven), plain black 
cloth, plain dark cloth, plain blue cloth 
and plain brown cloth. The granting 
of licenses for the export of the 
above-mentioned grades placed the 
trade in a position where no hardship 
was endured. 

Dealers in shoddy enjoyed phenome- 
nal success during the year. Although 
trading at the beginning of the year 
was of a normal nature, the declara- 
tion of war furnished a decided stimu- 
lus to the business, Demand for khaki, 
oxford and white increased and was 
noticeable throughout the balance of 
the year. During the early fall demand 
slackened, but with the closing weeks 
of 1917 it increased tremendously. At 
the present writing the majority of 
factors in the trade report that they 
are sold up until the first of March 
Prices kept pace with demand, great 
advances being particularly notec in 
merinos. 

Demand for all grades of waste was 
also out of the ordinary, particularly in 
the case of wool waste. Prices also 
increased tremendously throughtout the 
year and surpassed the percentage ad 
vances recorded in shoddy 


Perplexing Conditions Prevail- 


ing in Last 


HE principle in mechanics known as 
the resolution of forces, in which 
the direction of the movement of any 
object is the resultant of the several 
forces acting upon it, seems to be ap- 
plicable beyond the range of the phys- 
ical. It may be used, to some degree 
at least, in an attempted elucidation of 
the present somewhat peculiar condi- 
tions obtaining in the market for cot- 
ton wastes. The convergence of several 
factors upon a given quantity of waste 
determines its market price. 

The first factor is the price of cot- 
ton, the raw material; the second, the 
figures at which the dealers are willing 
to place their contracts; the third, the 
prices that the consumers of cotton 
waste are willing to pay the dealers. 

In addition to these primary factors 
a multitude of considerations come in to 
modify and change the situation: The 
shutting down of exports resulting in 
the accumulation of stocks; the grow- 
ing practice of some mills to use over 
again their better class of wastes, tend- 
ing to reduce accumulation; the comb- 
ing out of less material, reducing 
thereby the volume as well as the qual- 
ity of combers; the lessening demand 
for wastes consumed by non-essential 
industries; the general impression of 
mill managements that high price cotton 
and increased price for its by-products 
and wastes are parts of the same propo- 
sition; and, underlying the entire mar- 
ket, the basal consideration that the in- 
terests of sellers and buyers are natu- 
rally antagonistic and rarely coincide. 
TRYING SITUATION ON PERCENTAGE STOCKS 

These considerations, of course, apply 
in part to any market for materials, but 
seem to have become considerably in- 
tensified in last year’s market for cotton 
waste. The mills as sellers had behind 


Year’s 


Market 


them the tremendous rise in cotton dut 
ing the year from 17%4c. June 4, 1917, 
to 31M%c. Jan. 4, 1918, a rise of 80 per 
cent. This rise of 80 per cent in thi 
price of the cotton fiber involved, auto- 
matically, a rise of 80 per cent to be 
met by the dealers, as buyers, in taking 
in their contracts on percentage stocks. 
Chis rise covered the year both for mills 
and dealers, but operated against the 
dealer, whose contracts were placed for 
the year in that he had to take his 
stocks at continuous advances while a 
mill, being bought months in advance, 
was in on the ground floor. Thus, the 
rise in cotton became a much more seri 
ous factor for the dealer as buyer, than 
for the mill as seller 

But this does not cover entirely the 
difficulties of the waste dealer. Con 
sumers of cotton waste were under no 
such automatic arrangement, and they 
showed a perfectly natural disinclina- 
tion to follow prices up unless in urgent 
need of goods. Consequently dealers, 
who for whatever reason desired to 
move their stocks monthly, found the 
inertia of their clients against them and 
could sell immediately only at a loss 
If, however, they were so circumstanced 
as to be able to hold over an additional 
month or two, during which time the 
consumer’s market had become accus- 
tomed to higher quotations, and inci- 
dentally faced depleted stocks, they 
could then break even, or make a small 
profit. One dealer who has done a 
business not far from a million dollars 
during the year, claims to have netted 
only three-quarters of one per cent on 
the total turnover. This may be an 
exceptional case, but it affords a clue 
to the feeling generally held by cotton 
waste dealers. 

Those considerations, while they con- 





stitute a fair presentation ot the case 
regarding percentage stocks, do not ap 
ply to contracts entered into for other 
wastes at the beginning of the year ata 
flat price Here it would seem that 
the dealers generally have been placed 
at no unusual disadvantage and that the 
rise in the price of cotton actually had 
been to their advantage 


LARGE ACCUMULATION OF COMBERS 


The accumulating stocks of combers 
is becoming more and more a perplex 
ity. The fact is admitted all around, 
and no doubt has been an influential 
factor in 
lower percentage 
tracts. It might almost be thought that 
the demands for absorbent cotton, into 
which  thes« stocks go considerably 
would have taken care of the surplus 
But this has not been the case And 
as the mills on fine goods cannot to any 
appreciabl 


inducing the mills to accept 


hgures on new con 


degree decrease the output 
of comber wastes, it remains to be seen 
whether, in this present year, any new 
outlet for these materials can be un 
covered 

In this connection it may b« 
that the Ne Bedford mill 
under consideration a project for th 
institution of some kind of a clearing 
house which shall handle their wastes 


noted 
men hav 


more efficiently, and also obviate any 
direct contact between mills and indi 
vidual distributors There is nothin 


new in this idea The Merrimack Util 


ition Co. of Lowell has been doit 

similar service for mills of that city 
for some years past But the comber 
problem is not so acute in Lowell a 
in New Bedford, as the latter city is 
pre-eminently the center for the manu 
facture of fine cotton fabrics in thi 
ountry 


LINTERS ACCU MULATI AND DECLINE 


Linters, peculiarly the war stock o 
the market, have run directly against 
the trend of cotton, closing the year at 
5'4c. as against 7'4c 
the year, and selling last fall as high a 
9'V%4c. for best grades. The reason for 
this seems to be that the supply ha 
over-reached the demand of the manu 
facturers of gun cotton. In addition, 
linters have been cut so fine to meet re 
quirements of the munition makers as 
to render it almost valueless to indus- 
tries formerly using this material If 
the price remains anywhere near present 
figures, and the staple is not short-cut, 
the mattress makers may come in again 
with their usual demands 

The cotton waste business is assum 
ing greater importance each year. The 
dealers feel that better organization is 
called for. The incorporation of the 
American Cotton Waste Exchange, 
which is expected to take place early 
this month, will be a step in the right 
direction. 


at the opening ot 


Hosiery and Transportation 


Rossvitte, GA., Jan. 8 (Special).—In 
our opinion business in our line will de- 
pend quite largely on the question of 
transportation through the coming year 
If that improves as it looks as though 
it may by Mr. McAdoo’s efforts, we see 
no reason why business in most lines will 
not continue good. Of course, there 
will doubtless be some elimination of 
non-essentials. As to which these will 
be, and as to what constitutes non-essen- 
tials, there will be much controversy 
Labor is going to be well employed at 
good prices, and the Government’s re- 
quirements will be heavy. Although 
conditions are without precedent, and 
will continue to change from day to day, 
nevertheless business should continue 
good. 

GARNETT ANDREWS. 

President, Richmond Hosiery Mills. 
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CARPET MILLS CHANGE 
PRODUCT 


Extraneous Lines Produced by 


Philadelphia Carpet Plants 


Many 
Unusual conditions wet reported 
among the carpet mills in Philadelphia 
as the year 1917 drew i close 
the last eight months manufacturers 
have reported business these lines as 
extremely unsatisfactory, and many 
those in close touch. with the situatior 
state in their opinion that th 
of the carpet mills in Philadelphia du 
ing this period did not reach 40 per 
cent of normal. Many factors are said 
to have been responsible for this condi 
tion, such as the increased cost of w 
cotton and other raw 


difficulty of securing proper help so as 


e production 


materials, the 


to maintain production, with very littl 
interest manifested in carpets and rugs 
by buyers \s a consequence many 


manufacturers have experimented with 
other lines of goods 

machinery was adapted, and a goodly 
number have obtained 
these goods, chiefly for Government us¢ 
Most of the broad looms in this trade 
ire reported to be engaged in the manu 


facture of blankets; another large pet 


whi h their 


contracts n 


machinery is engage 
duck; while those mills which are mak 


centage ol 





ing carpets or rugs are operating only 
a small portion of their equipment, there 
being very few mills which can report 
ill of their machinery thus engaged at 
the present time 
MANUFACTURING BI YKETS 
In view of the unusual conditions ex 


isting, with an effort to ascertain as far 
as possible the extent of the activitic 

of the Philadelphia carpet mills, and 
the effect on the production of these 
goods, the Textire Wortn Journa 
conducted a _ thorough investigation 
among the mills in that city This in 
vestigation showed an interesting staté 
of affairs which must needs have an 
important bearing upon the cary 
rug trade in the future, should any a 

tive demand for-these goods arise. Six 
mills of varying sizes reported they 
were manufacturing blankets, either 
directly or indirectly for the Govern- 
ment. This included mills operating 
from fifteen or twenty up to 125 broad 
looms. One manufacturer stated the 


et and 


were now operating only 75 
their thirty odd looms, and that 50 per 
cent of those were engaged on blankets 
with the balance on their regular line of 


per cent of 
t 


carpets and rugs Chey had also ex- 
erimented on duck but had not suc- 
ceeded in making a satisfactory ar 
rangement for this product \ mill 


operating about 125 looms also reported 
at least 50 per cent engaged on blankets 
which seemed to be about the average 
situation among these mills, although 
one manufacturer stated his mill was 
operating 90 per cent of his 45 looms 
on this product. 


PRODUCING DUCK 

Two mills reported work on duck 
only for the Government. In one case a 
manufacturer stated he was running 40 
per cent of his 56 looms on duck at 
present, and only one-third on his regu- 
lar lines of rugs. He further added 
that he expected to increase machinery 
in the near future working on duck, 
which would cut down still more his 
production of carpets and rugs. Many 
manufacturers reported they had. con- 
ducted experiments on a number of 
looms in an effort to make either 
blankets or duck. At least ten manu- 
factur*rs made this statement. One 
manufacturer who is operating only one- 
third of his 40 looms on rugs, stated he 
had tried to make blankets, but that he 

(Continued on page 437) 
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Gentlemen, These Are War Times. Your 
Duty to Your Business and to 
Your Country Demands 


The Highest Efficiency! 


ND such eficiency—we say with all 
the vigor and earnestness and sin- 
cerity at our command—is furnished 



















by the 


Rose Label, Tape and 
Patch Sewing Machine 


This machine stands on a proved record of suc- 
= cess, second to that of no piece of modern mechan- 
ism. It is a proved labor-saver. It is a proved 
time-saver. It is a proved money- 
saver. SAVINGS SUCH AS 
THESE MUST APPEAL TO EVERY HARD-HEADED BUSINESS 
MAN —to everyone striving for maximum results—the highest efficiency, the 
most rapid and economical methods. 





The Rose machine attaches 1800 labels or patches a day—every day—it 
never gets tired—never “ lays off ’’—never reports late--never spends half the 
morning chinning with the girls about last night’s “ big time.” But it is a 
faithful, conscientious worker—always alert, always open-eyed, always on the 
job, always reducing overhead, always saving money for the plant. In at- 
taching these 1800 labels or patches—guaranteed (and by the way, one inex- 
perienced girl can turn out three tim2s as much work as an experienced 
operator on an ordinary sewing machine) the machine sews around all four 
sides of the label or patch at FULL SPEED—without slowing down at the 
corners or turning the garment. This is all done automatically—accurately 


smoothly—neatly. 


The Kluge Taper Weave Label 


enables you to retain your present label, so far as design and proportions 
are concerned, but makes the size conform to the Rose machine. The com- 
bination of Rose machine—together with the Rose Patented Process Patches 
and the Kluge Taper Weave Labels—furnishes you an ideal way of attaching 
trademarked labels, distinctive hangers or reinforcements for the buttons and 
buttonholes on clothing, hosiery, shirts or underwear. 


Tt 
* 
‘ ri 
\ 
We 
tah 


SF 


hea 


Osea 


All in all, it makes a mighty interesting story—one that in these times of 


economy and efficiency-—demands the attention of every loyal manufacturer. 
So why not start 1918 in the right manner—resolve to make the new year a 


year of economical methods. Get in touch with us—let us send you descrip- 
tive literature. 


: The National MarKing Machine Co. 


1052 Gilbert Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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WHOLESOME AND CHEAP FOOD IS SERVED 


Welfare Importance (Szepesi) 


(( inued from page 116) 


easily served. That this system is suit 


large organizations 


able for and small 
is proved by the Northwestern Knitting 


Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., where 


they serve daily over fifteen hundred 


persons, 
quick service, 
early 


To further facilitate 
menus are usually posted in the 





KITCHEN OF THE 


morning in each department, and, in the 
majority of 
ready decided 


cases, the workers have al- 
about their choice of 
meals before they reach the dining- 
room. In one instance, the menus for 
the coming day are printed on small 
slips of paper, handed to every worker 
in the lunch who check the 
dishes of choice and mark their pay- 
roll number. At the exit of the room, 
a box is provided where such luncheon 


room, 


preference slips are deposited by the 


diners before leaving the room. Thus, 





\ 


GIRLS ” OF THE DUPLAN 





DAILY 


\O, THIS IS NOT THE DINING-ROOM OF A COUNTRY CLUB, BUT BELONGS TO THE 


SILK 





TEXTILE 


ro 1500 “ MUNSING WEAR” 


the lunch manager knows the 
coming day’s demand and can mak 


his purchases accordingly 
] 


room 





SHOULD A FACTORY LUNCH ROOM Bt 


SELF 
SUPPORTING 
According to the statements of most 


mill managers, the factory lunch room 
is successful only if it is self-support 
ing. It can be made self-supporting, if 
proper methods of 
enforced. In most 


are strictly 


the mill 


economy 
instances, 


NORTHWESTERN KNITTING CO 


also 
responsibility 


management assumes the burden 
and for the administra- 
tion, as in the case of the Nyanza Mills; 
or the institution is under the charge of 
a social worker, or, as recently adopted 
in various plants in the United States, 
and Great Britain, the lunch room is 
operated under a committee form of 
management. By this plan, a committe¢ 
of four is elected by the workers, rep- 
resenting the various departments of 


the mill, which committee assumes the 
management, 


responsibility for proper 
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““ DUPLAN 


CO., HAZLETON, PA. 
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FROM THIS FACTORY LUNCH COUNT 
economy and service f the dining 
1* 
room, but of course is under thé su 
pervision of the mill manager W here 


this plan has been tried out it worked 


well. First, it relieved the 


the drudgery of 


mill manage 
ment of details, Sec 
among work 
and 


organi 


ond, it stimulated interest 
attendance, formed 


avion 


ers, increased 
a nucleus for a_ social 


which, as an instrument of good fellow 


ship and co operation, 1S a very import 
ant factor of mill 


such a committee is 


management Lhe 
service of without 
compensation, with the exception of th¢ 
lunch to members. In 


heat and rent are 


privilege of free 
most factories, light, 
charged to the institution, but the ini 


considered as a 


tial investment is gen 
eral mill expense. 
The cafeteria system requires few 


attendants. At the Nyanza Mills, the 


personnel of the lunch room consists 
of a chef and three assistants who are 
capable of preparing all food, do the 
serving, and keep the place in perfect 


order. From the factory employes, 
three women assist as cashiers and dis 
tributors of 


hour, for 


during the 
they 


noon 
recelve 


tableware 
which service 
free lunches 


The Northwestern Knitting Com- 
pany’s institution employs’ seventeen 
workers Lor their niteen hundred pat 
rons. To this number, during the lunch 


hours, thirty-eight are added from the 


factory to assist with the servic 
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ily, and the average human tendency 
to too much starcl ( nte1 
uC by servi ne I I 
meats, vegetabl fruit l ¢ 
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dings at lower price nd starchy un 
nourishing meals in smaller portior it 
1: 
higher selling prices 
MPI 
\t the Nyanza Mil the et 
dishes on ur consecutive day 
vided as follows 
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rd ad 0 ) } 
ith d l ) 
Phe riety of di vil f ¢ roe 
dep id reatl I the { t 
worker 
A RTHWESTERN KNITTING CO. MENt 
The Northwestern Knitting Compan 
\ 1 


selectiol 


offers a menu that in careful 


and variety excels the largest lu 

room institutions at price that are fa 
\ 

below the ordinary market } \y 

pite « the excell the j 





CAFETERIA MENT 


DECEMBER 17, 1917 


Eges to order for breakfast 
Special for breakfast Wheat Cakes 
and Sausages, Bacon or Ham, $%c.; to 





order, minutes. 
Navy Bean Soup..... 5c, 
Six Crackers : ] 
Salted Peanuts ... € 
Dill Pickles a . . ° Be 
Special Sirloin Steak. 10c 
Special Roast Beef Hash, Mashed 

Potatoes as Je 
Special Chipped Beef in Cream, 

Mashed Potatoes eee eeee 9c 


Special Spanish Beef Stew, Kre-Me 











Kut Italian Mashed Potato«e 12« 
Special Boiled Knack Wurst, Sauer- 

kraut, Mashed Potatoes.........+.10¢, 
Special Fried Liver, Mashed Pota- 

to Gravy . 9c. 
Special Pork Sausage 6c. 
Corn Fritter : 3c 
Small Syrup le 
Baked Pork and Bean » 40. 
Mashed Potatoes 5 . 8c, 
Mashed Squash . . 4c 
Bolled Cabbage . 4c, 
Fried Potatoes « 4c. 
Special Kre-Me-Kuts, Italian - Sc. 
French Fried Potatoes. . bC 
Fried Sweet Potatoes 6c. 
One Slice Bran Bread 1%e 
One Slice Raisin Bread 3 ..-1¥%Cc, 
Corn Bread eateveces 2%c. 
Graham Moffins . be 2c, 
Graham Bread, per slice 1c. 
Butter, per chip.........- 1%c. 
$ Slices Rye Bread..... : 2c, 
3 Slices White Bread.. 2%e, 


Slice Home 
Fruit Tat 3 
Big Eater Chocolate B 

Cho late Bar 

Lemon Drop 

Hershey's Almond Bar band 1 
Waneta Bar 5 an ) 
Cranberry 
Prunes 
Apple Sauce 
Peach Sa 
Straw 
Citron Pre 

Plum Sauce 
Cherry Sau 

Ras erry Sauce 


1 Doughnut 


Whipped Crean ‘ 
Apple Pi 

Grape Pi ¢ 
Sliced Orang« 

Cup Cake . 

Baked Apple 

% pint bottle Bulgarian Butt : 


Made Toast, Gr 


Sauce 


berry Sau 





I 


Sugared Doughnut 


% pint S Milk ‘ 
Milk, per glass 
eet Milk 


Buttermilk 1 gla 


Coffee 
Pot Te a 

Lemonade 
Tutti 





Vanilla Sac Cre ‘ . ‘ 
Apples .... ovee eee 4 
APPlOS ccccsecenes eee 6c 
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New Improved Shields Automatic 
Length-Cutting and Piling Machine 


The “Ultimate Method” of 
Handling Knitted Cloth 


In a nutshell—our system of handling knitted 
cloth, now in general use in many of the largest 
underwear mills, cuts labor to a fraction, practi- 
cally eliminates seconds and insures perfectly 
uniform cloth. The 


Shields Automatic Machines 


have been developed on the cloth folding principle. 
With the old method of rolling the cloth, it is impos- 
sible to maintain a uniform width in the cloth, and 
therefore, the finished garments are not uniform and 
do not hold their size. 


Our system takes the cloth from the Extractor to the 
Cutting Room without requiring any “hand work” 
whatsoever. The success already attained by this 
method has convinced us that it will eventually replace 
the older methods entirely. 


Are you enjoying the benefit of producing better garments at a 
lower cost of production? Why not let us discuss your problems 
and show you why any of our machines or the whole system will 
pay for itself in greater profits. Our new Catalog No. 8-17 ex- 
plains the details clearly. Write for a copy. 


“To produce uniform garments 
you must have uniform cloth” 


GRAND RAPIDS 
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Some of the Machines 


8. 
9, 
10. 
Illustration shows 


bale tied and ready 
to be removed. 


We Manufacture 


Automatic Spreading and Hanging 
Machine. 


Extractor Loader Machine. 
Spreading Machine. 


Shields 
Machine. 


Shields Steaming, Folding and Cal- 
endering Machine. 


Shields Folding Machine (illustrated 
below). 


Automatic Cutting and Piling 
Machine. 


Plain Rolling Up Machine. 
Hot Roll Calendering Machine. 
Cabinet Drying Systems. 


Turning and Loading 
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the comfort of the workers, with 


THE “ MUNSING WEAR” BOYS AND GIRLS CAN PRODUCE PERFECT MUSIC AS WELL AS Jocker rooms for the accommodation of 
PERFECT UNDERWEAR over two thousand employes. The 


The desirability of providing music 
during lunch room hours has divided 
opinions. As an entertainment during 
lunches it is of questionable value. The 
novelty soon wears off and it becomes 
a nuisance. In one factory lunch room, 
however, within the writer’s knowledge, 
the Victrola music is popular and is 
working overtime in the winter season 
In this factory lunch room, at one end 
of the dininng room, a space of 20 by 
20 feet was roped off, and from Sep- 
tember until May, twenty-five minutes 
after noon, the phonograph is started 
up with the latest selection of dance 
music. It is almost needless to say that 
the young element needs little encour- 
agement to take advantage of such an 
innovation, and dancing is a feature 
that is justly suspected of playing an 
important part in securing the young 
workers for the factory. 

The number of industrial dining 
rooms in the United States is sufficiently 
imposing to make a careful observer 
endorse the general statement that of 
all efforts to foster understanding, per- 
sonal interest, solidarity between the 
workers and the management, the lunch 
room has proved to be the best feature 
of welfare work. It is probably the 
one that can be started with least dif- 
ficulty. 

THE SANITARY LOCKER ROOM 

Cleanliness and good order are among 
the industrial virtues upou which all 
disciplinary features are built. This 
base of industrial discipline cannot be 
enforced unless the employes are given 
the proper facilities to take care of 
their clothes during working hours. A 
factory room with its walls littered with 
clothing serves a bad example, and neat- 
ness and the general attitude of the 
workers is greatly influenced by such 
minor influences. Lockers where the 
employes can properly care for their 
clothes should be in every mill, and 
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USING THE ZONE SYSTEM FOR LOCKER ASSIGN MENTS 


grouping of such a great number of 
where their number is sufficiently large lockers in one location may seem to 
a locker room should be provided. How many an inefficient arrangement, but a 
neat, clean and attractive such a locket areful analysis will show the opposite 
room may be made is well illustrated at Even the staunch suporters of lockers 
the California Cotton Mills. in work rooms admit that their ultimate 
This is what the management of that aim is only partially fulfilled. The space 
mill has to say about the locker rooms required for lockers often may be better 
“It is of great benefit to give the work utilized for manufacturing purposes, and 
ers lockers, as it instills tidiness into if placed in adjacent rooms the control 
their habits and prevents the work of the workers is apt to be lost 
rooms’ being filled up with clothing The concentrated locker room over 
Furthermore, it reduces the possibility comes all such objections, but in many 
of theft, in view of the fact that we instances is found to be the source of 
have a pass key for every locker, and it confusion when a few hundred employes 
is understood we have the right to ex try to use it at the same time; and this 
amine the contents of same at any tim: will occur if lockers are assigned in a 
which we do.” hap-hazard way without due considera 





A WELL ARRANGED, CLEAN LOCKER 1S A REAL INSPIRATION OF GOOD ORDER 


tion of the relative distance of the de- 
partments from the lockers. Such con- 
fusion can be eliminated, as is done at 
the Duplan Mills, where over two thou- 


The Duplan Silk Corporation, of 
Hazelton, Pa., is another textile mill 
where this particular requirement of the 
workers is excellently solved. 

THE DUPLAN EMPLOYES’ BUILDING 

The Duplan Corporation has an em- 
ployes’ building, given over entirely to ——» 








THE DUPLAN CLUB HOUSE, WHERE THE 1,200 GIRL WORKERS FIND OPPORTUNITY FOR 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 








Aisle - All employees enler here GING home 


Aisle - Employees heave factory Vhrough Vhs ex} 
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sand female employes change their 
clothes in the same room in good order 
The secret of such solution is in the 
proper assignment of lockers 

Che locker room may be located cen- 
trally or at the end of the building 
Chere may be group locations, or one 
for each floor, or all floors in one loca 
tion. A group arrangement has recently 
been installed in the new Fleisher Mills 
in Philadelphia, while the Duplan Mill 
presents a good illustration of central 
ized location. In both instances the 
solution of the problem is the same 

Using for illustration the Duplar 
Mill, a rather difficult problem 1s pre 
sented on account of the irregular shape 
of the plant 
tion, the area indicated with 
the Employes’ Building, and to arrange 
the lockers in proper relation to the dis 


\s shown in the illustra 


} | 
shadings 1s 





tance from the departments the whole 
plant is divided into zones, of radii ar 
ranged r 24-foot distance he 
ures in the illustration represent the rel 
ative distances to the centré 
the whole plant int 
course, show the time required to reach 
the locker room from the various 
tions of the mill. Whether the mill is a 
one-stor building or six tories 
method of zoning is the same 

Another illustration shows the locket 
room of a four-story building divided 
into four sections in proportion to the 
number of workers employed on a floor 
and the whole locker floor divided hori 
zontally into zones A well-arranged 


locker floor has an isolated aisle open 
ing into the factory and one exit to the 
street, where a watchmar can be located, 
before whom each employe must pass 
Employes, of whatever floor, belonging 
to the first zone, will have their lockers 
located nearest to the exit approach, 
while those belonging to the higher zone 
numbers will have theirs nearest to the 
aisle leading from the factory. With 
such arrangements no confusion will 


ve 





4 2) Zone Lockers 


5 ” ” 
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——>_| Wakchmen 


LOCKER ROOM DIVIDED ACCORDING TO THE ZONE SYSTEM, NO JOSTLING, NO RUSH, YET 
EVERYBODY ACCOM MODATED 
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American Rotary Hosiery Press 


Practical Patriotism! 


In these strenuous times, any method or machine 
that will release one more man for America, is well 
worth considering. 


Take the American Rotary Hosiery Press for example. In one 
Georgia mill, four men and an American Rotary Press are doing the work 
that formerly required twelve men. ‘Think what it means to you to cut 
twelve men off your payroll. One Pennsylvania mill is making a payroll 
saving of $144.00 a week—over $7400.00 a year. 

The American Automatic Underwear Press isa labor saver. One Press has replaced four- 


teen girls in a Middle Western mill manufacturing sweaters, while in a New York mill, the 
Press and two girls are handling 80 doz. union suits every ten hour day. 


American Hydro Extractors, American Rotary Fulling Machines, the American Automatic Under- 
wear Press, and the American Rotary Hosiery Press are all labor savers. 


Write for the facts! 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 







Canadian Factory 
[he Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd., 47-79 Sterling Road, Toronto, Ontario 


Southern Textile Representative--H. G. Mayer, Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 





American Hydro Extractor American Rotary Fulling Machine 
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ensue, since the users of lockers in the 
first zone have left the building before 
those who come from greater distances 
or from zones of higher number are 
ready to leave. 

The Employes’ Building of the Duplan 
Mills is equipped with a drying room, 
where in bad weather the clothes of the 
employes are dried and cleaned during 
working hours and properly taken care 
of. Many other mills have such ar- 
rangements, and at the Nyanza Mills the 
workers can borrow umbrellas and rub- 
bers in bad weather, should they be 
caught without them. The Duplan plant 
furnishes the women workers with clean 
and dry stockings, to prevent sickness in 
cold, damp weather. Such welfare serv- 
ice is called the “ Personal Efficiency 
Group,” because it has the tendency to 
increase the personal efficiency of the 
workers. 

WELFARE VS. LABOR TURNOVER 

A few years ago, when one of our 
é made the bold 
ment that the cost of breaking-in a new 
employe caused at least a fifty-dollar ex- 
pense to an organization, very few tex 
tile establishments had paid great atten- 
tion to initial causes of their labor turn- 
over. The best worker is the steady one, 
and he is usually the family man; one 
who prefers a settled, peaceful existence, 
a good home, pleasant surroundings and 
advantages for his children. His state 
of mind, happiness, and therefore his 
efficiency, is greatly influenced by the 
extent to which his ideals are realized 
Nor has this much to do with national- 
ities. Because immigrants are known 
to have abused American conveniences 
through ignorance, many managers 
jumped to the conclusion that modern 
housing does not pay. Fortunately, this 
conception did not spread far before the 
opposite effect was conclusively proved 
by industrial investigators; not by those 
of the academic type, but by industrial 
leaders, who put their theory into prac- 
tice and demonstrated the truth of thei 
assertions. 

HOUSING CONDITIONS 

The modern mill village is becoming 
more and more a factor for checking 
labor turn-over. 


manutacturers state- 


During the last few 
years, TExTILE Wortp Journal 
scribed numerous instances of such de- 
velopments in the textile industry in all 
parts of the country. For practical dem- 
onstration, the mill village of the Con- 
necticut Mills Company, of Danielson, 
Conn., the Goodyear Cotton Mills, of 
Killingly, Conn., the American Viscose 
Company, of Marcus Hook, Pa., are 
well-known as eastern examples of sci- 
entifically planned, satisfactory mill vil- 
lages. 

Southern cotton mills have done ad- 
mirable work in housing their workers 
and the mill villages bordering the Call- 
away group of mills, in La Grange, Ga., 
serve as a striking example of mill vil- 
lage developments. Modern, well-kept, 
attractive homes of one, two and three- 
family houses, well-kept village streets, 
bridges, parks, lawns, are instruments of 
welfare work bound to bring results. 


has de- 


FACTORY BOARDING HOUSES 

Referring again to the mills at La 
Grange, Ga., one cannot help being im 
pressed with the Benjamin Franklin Inn, 
a boarding-house for single men, and 
the Martha Washington Inn, the board- 
ing-house for independent girl workers. 
There is no comparison between these 
institutions, with their home like, well 
furnished, clean rooms, and at the same 
time reasonable rates and high moral 
standards, and with boarding houses of 
the conventional type. In our eastern 
industrial centres such boarding houses 
would prove of exceptional value in at- 
tracting the high class, single worker. 
Since we entered the war a great deal 
has been said about the possibility of 
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interested in the welfare of his famuly 
Many mills have taken out group lif 
and accident insurance r their work 
ers, and such a step has had consideral 

effect upon the stability of their lal 
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WELFARI ACTIVITIES OF THE FULLER 1} ALLAW AY MILLS, LA GRANGI GA OT rall if the 


SCHOOL, HOSPITAL, PLAYGR« 


labor to Co. a few years ago erected excellent worker \ very inter 
The suc 


transporting male and femal 


the points of greatest demand tenement houses for the use of its em this 


cess of such an undertaking will largely ployes, but such solution is not possible 
depend on lodging facilities, and mills in every instance Boston, Ma in Vv { 
contemplating such a step will find it Many mills in larger communities have methods of ng | 
worth while to investigate the already rented a number of desirable tenements ployes are fi diset 
existing factory boarding-house institu and sub-rented to their employes comin The intelliges vor} | 
tions and duplicate the best of them from other cities. They have also started cour he n desirabl 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM boarding houses, or have a list of inves proper educational faciliti or his chil 

In large communities the housing tigated lodging houses which they offe dret | writer, during the p 
problem is of another nature. In Law their workers had « tunit bserve the hart 
rence, Mass., the American Woolen There is no family man who is not ful effect of poor educational faci 
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OUR PATENTS 


This form, and apparatus, and the method employed in 
connection therewith, are covered by the foilowing Uni.eJd 
States Letters-Patent Nos, 1,114,966, dated October 27, 
1914; 1,166,947, dated January 4, 1916; 1,204,945, dated 
November 14, 1916, and 1,207,494, 1,207,495 and 1,207,496, 
dated December 5, 1916; 1,218,520, dated March 6, 1917; 
1,235,534, dated July 31, 1917, and also by Canadian 
patent No. 167,851, dated February, 29, 1916, owned by 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying Co. Other pateni»s 
pending. 
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METROPOLITAN SEWING MACHINE CORPORATION 


NYACK, NEW YORK 





WUQMNSARLUL ACCU AAT TUES 


PARAMOUNT DRYING AND SHAPING FORM ANNOUNCEMENT 


HAVING arranged for greatly increased manufacturing facilities for 
“Paramount Equipment” by the erection of the additional factory now 
nearing completion, already announced, we are at last in a position to expand 
our business so that manufacturers may have the option of any of the three 
following plans, whichever may be most advantageous to their business : 
First: The payment of 50c per 100 dozen for Seamless Cotton Hosiery, in accord- 
ance with the present terms of our contract. 4 
Seconp: A flat rental of 35c per form per month for drying Seamless Cotton, Wool 


or Silk Hosiery, and 50c per form per month for our patent Center Groove forms 
for Full Fashioned Hosiery. 


Turd: To sell the forms to manufacturers on the following basis: 


Each 
| er ee ee ar . $21.00 
Ladies’ Full Fashioned Center Groove Outsize.............. 0.0 .ccc cess eeeee .$23.00 
pe | A oP Oe eee re .$19.00 
Ladies’ Seamless Toe Positioning Groove Outsize................ccceeeeeeeees .$21.00 
Children’s Ribbed Hose Toe Positioning Groove.......................-....--.$18.00 
Men's TinlE Houn Toe Pmaimorieng Garvey o.oo is ek eee ene s cet assonvags ce . $16.00 
Men’s Half Hose Full Fashioned Center Groove.............................5. .$18.00 
Infants’ Half Hose Toe Positioning Groove................ [ets ocean $15.00 


Our patented “‘ Paramount Forms” and “* Paramount Method” insure proper shaping of your hosiery, 
which may be the determining factor in your success. Paramount Forms have revolutionized condi- 
tions in hosiery mill finishing departments, simplifying the work and giving them the greatest effi- 
ciency and economy, as the largest and most representative hosiery manufacturers in this country 
can testify, 


Paramount service goes with Paramount Forms 


PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO., 


HUNTER BUILDING, MARKET AND MADISON STREETS - - - > - 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE “ DUPLAN GIRLS ” ON THEIR FIELD DAY 


in a mill, with the result that the old- 
est and most dependable workers gradu- 
ally moved into the nearest town where 
good schools were offered to their chil- 
dren. Finally, this mill has decided to 
start a bus service for the children of 
the employes who attended the schools 
of the nearby town, and the result to 
the mill was entirely satisfactory. Many 
valuable workers were induced the fol- 
lowing season to resume their work at 
the factory, owing to the inauguration 
of the bus system. 


FINANCIAL INDUCEMENTS 


Bonus and rewards are too well 
known to need introduction. They may 
be based on production, on attendance, 
or on length of service, depending upon 
the conditions at the mill. Strictly 
speaking, it is a welfare institution and 
belongs to this group. They may be 
paid in cash, in mill stock, or in Liberty 
Bonds. 

SOLIDARITY OF THE WORKER 


Last summer the writer traveled 
from a small industrial town, where a 
number of textile mills are located, with 
a group of men returning to their homes 
from the various mills. Their conver- 
sation was illuminating. One group 
spoke about “the shop,” “the “boss,” 
their small personal grievances, and the 
expression of their opinions was far 
from complimentary to the organiza- 
tion. The other group spoke about 
“our mill,” “our manager,” and were 
discussing the coming organization ban- 
quet. 

The first group represented workers 
to whom the mill was only a place to 
earn their livelihood, while to the latter 
it was an institution of equal value and 
importance to their home or to their 
church. Both mills are well known to 
the writer. The wages paid are about 
the same; the difference is that the first 
group is considered by the management 
as individual workers, with no other tie 
than productive performance, while the 
latter mill is well known for its welfare 
work and for its systematic campaign 
for promoting organization, pride and 
solidarity among its workers. This im- 
portant phase of welfare has been un- 
duly neglected because of lack of proper 
leadership, and many mills have found 
it worth while to attach a social worker 
to their staff, whose exclusive business 
is to form the connecting link between 
employer and employe. 

The Northwestern Knitting Company 
is one of the textile mills where this 
“pull-together” spirit has been carried 
to the highest perfection, and no words 
can better illustrate the result of the 
movement that the statement of C. L. 
Pillsbury, the treasurer of the company: 

“Tt was in the early days of the 
plant that the cordial relation between 
employer and employe crystallized in the 
idea which has become a part of the 
organization; that is, that this is the 
‘Munsingwear Family’ and each em- 
ploye a loyal ‘Munsingite’ Since the 


SHOW THAT THEY ARE 





TEXTILE 


JUST 


BROAD SILK 


rapid growth of the industry has made 
it impossible for officials of the com- 
pany to have a personal acquaintance 
with the employes, an industrial secre 
tary was appointed and a service depart- 
ment created—to act as a medium be- 
tween employer and employe.” 

THE FACTORY ORGAN 


There is no better medium for pro- 


TUG OF WAR; DUPLAN FIELD DAY; 


WORLD 


AS EFFICIENT IN DISTANCE 


WHEN GIRLS ARE TAUGHT HOW TO PLAY 


JOURNAL 





RUNNING, AS IN WEAVING 


where men from care and respon 
sibility have a chance to get better ac 
quainted and find something worth 
while in each other. 

Executive heads who otherwise have 
no opportunity of meeting their depart 
ment heads have found this an advan 
tageous and excellent means of personal 
intercourse, with results that could not 


ire 





GIVE THEM 


A LEADER AND THEY DO THE REST 


organization pride, and interest 
mill, than a well-edited, lively 
factory magazine. “The Munsingwear 
News” is published by the Northwest- 
ern Knitting Company and is ideal for 
the purpose. “The Duplan Tattler,” 
published by the Duplan Silk Corpora- 
tion, of Hazelton, Pa., is another exam- 
ple of what a factory organ should be. 
This latter publication carries fourteen 
pages of advertisements from local 
dealers, showing how such publications 
can be made self-supporting 
EXECUTIVE SUPPERS 

For the promotion of good fellow- 
ship in many organizations the foremen 
of the departments meet once a month 
at the supper table, under the leader- 
ship of the plant manager, where vari 
ous problems of the mill are discussed 
Many imaginary ills, groundless jeal- 
ousies, and budding malice can be 
avoided through such executive suppers, 


moting 
in the 





help but have a lasting beneficial influ 
ence on the management of the mill 
ANNUAL PICNICS 
This is a well-known and very desir 


rHE ““ MUNSINGWEAR GIRLS” AT 


THEIR PICNIC. 
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tive welfare organization and has been 
adopted by large numbers of textile 
mills. No organization is too small or 


too big for such an event, where the 
president of the company has a chance 
to rub elbows with the last card tender, 
who, in turn, learns that the former is 
really a human 


qualities which the latter nev 


human 


dreamed 


with 


being, 


ii¢ possessed 


When the army workers has a 
chance once a year, to find their fore 
men and managers cultivating good fel- 
lowship without restriction, such events 


will live in the memory of the average 
human being for the rest of the year 
ind cement relations between employer 
and employe strong enough to have the 
words “LOYALTY TO. THE MILL” 
spelled in capital letters. 


WORKERS’ COMMITTEES 

An illustration that welfare must not 
in every an expensive and 
elaborate institution may be related with 
the following actual happening: In a 
woolen mill, all methods and ways of 
enforcing discipline, order, and 
safety measures had failed. When all 
means of ordinary management had 
been exhausted, the mill decided to call 
the workers together and let them ap 
point a committee of three, selected by 
the workers in each department, to en- 
force safety, discipline, cleanliness and 
good order. The foremen of the respec- 
tive departments were the heads of the 
committees who met the manager of 
the plant once a week to the 
various means of improving these prob- 
lems. The very fact that the manage 
ment had called the workers into a con- 
terence to carry out the new measures, 
changed the attitude of the employes, 


instance be 


For rd 


discuss 


and where a few months ago the most 
elementary rules could not be enforced, 
now the most far-reaching improve 


ments and disciplinary sures 
put into operation. To-day this mill has 
the enviable reputation of possessing a 
loyal organization 


mea were 


welfare and 


the 


This exhausts the usual 


organization methods, with excep- 





A FINE LOT OF WOMEN WORKERS, THE 


JUST PRIDE OF ANY ORGANIZATION 


able form of welfare work. Here again 
the Northwestern Knitting Company 
may be cited as an example. Their 
picnics are affairs for which their em 
ployes plan for months in pleasant ex 
pectation. It is a effec 


wonderful and 


THE “DUPLAN CLUB” IS FURNIHED INEXPENSIVELY, BUT TASTEFULLY 


recreation rooms, 01 
which from 
found to be 


tion of club and 
the Y¥. M. GA 
actual experience has been 
a very important 
work, especially for attracting the young 
working element to the What has 
been done in the textile industry can be 


servi 


factor of welfare 


mill 


well illustrated by the new club house 
of the Duplan Silk Corporation 

This mill is located in the coal belt 
of Pennsylvania, employing mostly girls 
representing a conglomeration of na 
tionalities, whose parents are employed 
in the surrounding mines year 
ago the management decided to erect a 
club house for the exclusive use of the 
“ Duplan girls.” 


Two 


DUPLAN CLUB HOUSI 

This club house was opened last year 
Its equipment and furnishings rival 
many country clubs of the vicinity. In 
construction and equipment care has 
been taken to use simple and inexpensive 
material, the initial cost of which are 
within the means of the factory worker 
and demonstrate how comfortably and 
tastefully cheap furnishings may be se- 
lected and arranged for homes of mod- 


erate circumstances. 
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THE LEIGHTON 
RIB KNITTING 


Is built on a PRINCIPLE which produces 

MORE YARDS OF PERFECT GOODS 

: From the same amount of sof¢ or uneven yarn 
THAN ANY OTHER 
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CIRCULAR MACHINE 
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Plated Fabrics 
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Underwear and 
Sweater Trade 
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CRAWFORD STOP MOTIONS 


For All Makes and Sizes of Circular Rib Knitting Machines 





LEIGHTON MACHINE CO., MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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In ordering state whether for 
Regular Underwear Weight 
of yarn, 


Sweater or Heavy Yarn 


Fibre Silk 


Ask about our new head with 
individual regulation 
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For years the Crawford Stop Motion has been the recognized and efficient stop motion for knitting machines 
Over 25,500 sold and customers say they pay for themselves in a few months 


CRAWFORD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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The club house can accommodate 
twelve hundred workers, and at present 
there is no day when some kind of 
social activity is not carried on within 
its walls. It is a two-story and base- 
ment building of the bungalow typ: 
In the basement they have a modern 
kitchen, with a domestic science school 
equipment in charge of a high school 
teacher, where the girls may receive 
instruction in cooking and housekeep 
ing. Lessons are give n twice a week 
and the kitchen is connected with the 
dining room, where once a month the 
various guilds, formed among the girls, 
arrange social suppers to which out 
siders are invited. They have also a 
gymnasium and a large swimming pool, 
both in charge of a physical culture 
teacher who teaches physical culture, 
games and dancing six hours a week 

The office of the sc cretary and he r 
two assistants, a smaller social room, 
a large reception room with a piano and 
talking machine, a private library of 
five hundred books, also a large assem 
bly room with stage holding over one 
thousand people, are located on_ the 
hrst floor. The top floor has a gall ry 
for the assembly room, a sewing room 
with modern equipment where four 
hours a week lessons are given in dress 
making, knitting; a dark room fot 
photography, where two hours a week 
opportunity is given for those who arc 
interested in this art, and, finally, in an 
extension of the main floor, they have 
a conservatory where instructions are 
given on the proper care of home plants 
and gardening. 

The Northwestern Knitting Co. has 
a large recreation room for the social 
gathering of its mill workers 

It has been recognized as an inevi- 
table fact that the average small town 
offers very meager opportunities for 
healthy recreation and social life for 
the young workers. In many commu 
nities the constant efflux of the young 
working element is witnessed with alarm 
by the managers of the mills, and in- 
vestigations have followed to determine 
the cause of this action. As a result of 
these investigations, recreation or club 
rooms in factories, with opportunities 
for physical, social, and educational ac- 
tivities, opened tc this element with 
satisfactory results, and this feature can 
be considered a standard welfare prac 
tice employed in textile communities 
Among the southern cotton mills, the 
Y. M. C. A. branches answer admirably 
for the purpose, and their work de- 
serves well-earned credit 

Many textile mills have found it de- 
sirable to have such social service for 
the young people connected with their 
management and organization. Phys- 
ical attractions, like gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, basket ball, bowling and 
dancing appeal to both sexes, and their 
patronage demonstrates that the pool 
room of the small town, with its ques- 
tionable entertainment and decidedly 
harmful moral influence, is patronized 
only for lack of more desirable institu- 
tions. Even mills without club facili- 
ties can do a great deal by equipping an 
athletic field near the factory and en- 
couraging organized athletics among 
their employes. 

Today, it is not surprising to see 
during the summer time, in front of a 
cotton mill, the boys and girls playing 
tennis during the lunch hour, nor is the 
pigskin and unfamiliar sight in the fall 
Baseball clubs can be made a strong 
drawing card. Last year the baseball 
club of the Nyanza Mills, Woonsocket, 
R. I., won the inter-city championship. 
The recreative, character-forming, and 
healthful value of physical exercise 
needs no introduction, and such welfare 
work will not only increase personal 
efficiency, but assist in developing the 
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rHIS IS THE RECREATION ROOM FOR THE MAKERS OF © MUNSIN( VEAR IF APPEARANCE COUNTS, Yé MAY 
ANCI PRIDE AND PERSONAL EFFICIENCY OF THE WORKERS BY THEI HOUSE HEY FREQUENT 
highest type of manhood and woman proved successful in welfare work are the dining room .s é 
hood, which, in future years, will prove as follows Evening classes in indus One mill having a club room has mad 
to be the pillars of American industry trial subjects, open for ambitious work arrangements with two of the larg 
CAMPING GROUNDS ers to pertect themselve Ss in their ré stores of the nearby tow) 

Several mills, during the last few spective branches. Furthermore, Eng fashion shows twice a veat Of cout 
years, have rented camping grounds in lish and Literature, Domestic Science these are well attended met 
desirable spots for their employes Sewing, Hygiene i 


where those desiring to take advantage 
could find well-equipped camps under 
the leadership of a trained person. Onc 
northern mill has engaged for the 
summer time a man and a womat 
teacher of the local high school to take 
charge of the men’s and women’s camps 
respectively. They have also furnished 
a cook, and the cost of camping was 
low enough to appeal even to the low 
est paid young workers whose parents 
have the assurance that their physical 
and moral welfare is well taken care of 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

Orchestras, glee clubs, dramatic so 
cieties, guild organizations, have been 
successfully introduced in a number of 
mills, quoting as examples the Duplan 
Club and the Northwestern Knitting 
Co. Entertainments organized among 
the workers under competent leadership 
are bound to foster solidarity. The gle 
ciub suppers of the Duplan organization 
have become an institution, and during 
the past year the dramatic club, or 
ganized among the employes of the 
Northwestern Knitting Co., produced 
musical and minstrel shows that would 
do credit to professions; another con 
crete fact showing that an industrial 
organization can be interwoven with 
social ties that will make a mill a solid 
unity from the head of the management 
to the last worker 

VACATION CLUBS 

Several mills have started vacation 
clubs, where the workers contribute a 
certain amount every week and the mill 
secures through the various traveling 
bureaus reduced rate tickets for a 
week’s vacation. Such welfare work re 
quires very little financial aid, but some 
attention. It is well known to every 
body that such excursions, when at 
ranged for a half-dozen or more, can 
be secured for almost half the price, 
and the management’s attention cannot 
help but be appreciated by the workers 
who wish to see the country during 
vacation time. In one mill, instead of 
a bonus, prizes have been given for 
vacation travel to the operatives with 
the best performance and record of 
the year in each department. This idea 
makes its strongest appeal to workers 
in mills located in the cities 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

The Duplan Club has a library of 
five hundred books. In larger commu 
nities arrangements can be made with 
local libraries to extend their service and 
foster education among the workers. 
Other educational features which hav 





EMPLOYES’ REST ROOM AT THE CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS 


Photography and floriculture were Dramatic and musical entertainment 
arranged at the Duplan Club. The pro are usually successful, and moving pi 
gram for the year is excellent and in tures have gradually commenced t 
teresting for those who are contem 


plating such improvements 
PROGRAM 


play an important industrial and educ 


tional part 


Monday 7.15-8.45 cooking 7.15-8.15 The Eagle Silk Company has under 
plain sewing 8.15-9.15, knitting or crochet 
ing 7.30-10.00, photography; 9.00-10.00 preparation at the present time mov 
~ 7.3¢ , 5-9.0 sv 
home nursing; 7 )-8.1 8.15-9.06 wim ing pictures for teachine their opera 
ming 7.30-8.15 8.1 9.00 physical culture 
and games; 9%.00-10,.00, gymnasium game tives the best methods of performing 
ind dancing 
Tuesday 7.15-8.4 cooking 7.15-8.1 operations Similar work was undet 
plain sewing; 8 15-9.1 knitting or crochet taken by Belding Brothers, with pro 
ing; 8.15-9.15, English 7.30-10.00, photog . 
raphy 7.30-8.15, 8.15-9.00, swimming 7.30 nounecd success Such pictures, beé 
8.15, 8.15-9.00, physical culture and game 1 ' | ' 1 ; 
9.00-10.00 gymnasium games and dancing ides aving educational alue, Can 
Thursday: Open for all who care to com¢ made entertaining and have an impor 
to swim, play, dance print pictures, prac 
tice, et First aid tant influence on an organization 
Friday Closed except by special arrange F 
ment The coming year will see an « 
Club House closed regularly Wednesday greater impetus to th movement. and 
and Saturday evenings except for public oe oe 1: 
games, entertainments or joint Social af 1 1s hope that workers wll realize 
fairs Closed also on Friday evenings ex that tl opportunities in our 1 dustrv 
cept for Gild parties or by specia .rrange ; tH tH . 
ment with the Secretary are equai, 1! not greater than se in 
‘ ! 4 ' J j 
Dances among the mill employes can others and offer besides a ver ided 
he easily arranged, especially wher« advantage—stability 





“ PLAY BALL,” SAY THE MEN WHO STAY YOUNG. ALL THOSE IN VIEW ARE FELLOW 
WORKERS IN THE FACTORY, AND PROUD OF U1 
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50 YEARS 


of Progress and Service 


have given Lamb Knitting Machines a repu- 
tation which is world-wide. 

Our present large and highly efficient or- 
ganization is evidence of the satisfaction these 
machines have given. 

From the very first hand-driven machine 
down to the latest Lamb Full Automatic, our 
standards of quality and workmanship have 


eee 
" ee EL 


HOME OF THE LAMB HNITTING MACHINE 





= 

= 

= been of the highest. 

E A FEW Cede The name “ LAMB” on a machine means 

= . “best.” Made of the finest materials with the 

= AUTOMATIC WIDENER- FOR SINGLE PLATE SWEATER Ma- pest tools, these machines stand the severest 

= SLEEVES AND COLLARS. CHINE. kind of wear. They are simple in design, ac- 

= Iupnoven Power MacHINE. Back Drive SWEATER Ma- cessible and absolutely accurate. 

= Four Cotors— AvuToMATIC —— Our staff of engineers is always at your serv- 

= ee See IMPROVED SWEATER Bopy Ma- ice to give you the benefit of their experience 

= Drop NeEpLe MACHINE. CHINE. ae ; a 

= and knowledge in installing knitting ma- 

= Send for Particulars. chines. 

CREDA 0 0 RR 
LAMB KNITTING MACHINE CoO., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

= CHICAGO NEW YORK 
EH 0000 0 Ei MRT 
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WILDT & CO., Limitep 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 









Knitting Machine Builders and Exporters 





We are Open to negotiate for the Import of any 
NEW KNITTING MACHINERY 
or Equipment for the 


KNIT GOODS TRADE 


suitable or adaptable for the European Market. 
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Jenckes Knitting Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, Rhode Island 


Manufacturers of 


The “INVINCIBLE” 


Full Automatic Circular 


Seamless Knitting Machinery 
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Ec AMON 


NUANCE LMA TAs 


CHARLES COOPER’S 
Machine and N on! Works, Bennington, Vi | 


Spring and | for 
Latch Needle Plain and Ribbed Underwear 
Knitting Machinery bat a Shirt Cuffs 


ie ) ie ae Drawer Bottoms, Etc. 
Cilia ak ie My i ar Balmoral Collarette Machines 


Rib Cuff Cutting Machines 


; Automatic Rib Cutting and 
Spring and Latch Folding Machines 


NEEDLES f | } Burr Wheels and Burr Blades 


eerste TN 
TTT 


Wit 


Spring Needle, 
Rib Top Machine 


| Representative: G. H. ROGERS, 838 Lancaster St., Albany, N.Y. 
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ely used 


‘of hi 


Board makes the light- 
est and best dress goods 


( arn 
s H & D Corrugated Fibre 
| boards. 


convenient ship- 
on the market. 


by No sawin nailing oO itter 
siery and 


in the packing roo No 
freightage to pay 
mn heavy) boxes. 
H & D boxes come 
to you folded flat, 
aving 90% of 
your storage room. Only a 
moment's work to set them up 


Send specifications and get free sample 


Write { 


“ How to Pack It” 


The Hinde &Dauch Paper Co. 


” Phil: adelphia 
113-125 Sansom Street 


HMLUNINRLLOUUUGULL UVLO OANA AREA PN A 


Sandusky, O. 
1450 Water Street 





No. 30 


Hosiery and Textile Binder 


a 


An Acme 
for 
Every Purpose 


There is one that binds 
“avy carpet nples or ligh 








A Simple, Inexpensive 
Machine for Attaching 
Tickets on Hosiery, Un- 
derwear, etc. 


It uses a pointed staple, 
CANNOT INJURE THE 
FINEST SILK HOSE; can 


be set aside when not in use. 


Is operated by foot power 
and has a patented 
WORK - HOLDING DE- 
VICE carrying one dozen 
or more pairs of hose, 
keeping them in perfect 
alignment and present- 
ing the tops in position 
to receive the tickets AT 
LEAST TWENTY - FIVE 
PER CENT. QUICKER 
than by any other method 
now in use. 


For particulars 
address Sole Agents 


C. E. Hardenbrook Co., 44 North 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


iN 00000 lA 
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“ACME” 
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Ui ili W h en You Buy Mii 


AE 


= has taught you that | 
it pays to buy the best in rollers 


Our rolls represent the utmost in economical serv- 
ice, because we don’t undertake to furnish rolls 
unless we know for what purpose. 


Then we guarantee them—and we live up to the 
guarantee. 


We furnish rubber covers only, or complete rolls 
with steel shafts or cast iron centers. 


Put your roller problems up to us. 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 


For 25 Years Specialists in Rubber Covered Rolls 


Address Dept. A. Woonsocket, R. I. 
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Folding and 
Winding 
Machine 


Cuts Cotton or 
Woolen Fabrics, 
Knit Goods, etc., 
for Bindings, 
Facings, Fronts, 
Button Stays, etc. Straight or Bias. 





This machine saves 6% to 15% in cloth; 25% 
to 50% in labor over the old methods. 


Ask us haa particulars 





The Ireland Machine and Foundry Co. 


NORWICH, N. Y. 
A 00 HH mn 


[ster ee |Z 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 


U. S. BINDING 








a pra 
WS. <<" 


| 
TRADE MARK 
| 
} 
i 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 





2046-48 Amber Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


i 





A Ce ™M E E Our Complete Line of Knitting Machinery | 
_ Bears the Stafford & Holt Guarantee 


Seamless Hosiery Knitting Machines 


Hy SHU TY 


ih 


Automatic Ribbed 
Shirt and Drawer 
Machines 


Machines for Rib and 
Shaker Sweaters 


CME Knitting Machines are 
built on the most reliable up- 
to-date and economical 


ORRECT principles which 
make them produce the finest 
grades of goods and turn out 


Pineapple Stitch 
Knitting Machines 


Border Machines 


Bathing Suit and 
Jersey Sweater Ma, 


UUNOUUIVTETOTULUVIVLUY.UUUVEVGUTUERLU0. CUS LA ARLE 


ORE product .with fewer 
seconds, less repair bills, last 








through longer service and 2 chines | 
ARN bigger profits for their E Automatic Racking 7 
owners. = Machines ! 
E 4 
= Toque Machines i 
Write for our catalogue E Design Hnitting. Ma; : 
s chines i 
Manufacturers like our Latch Needles S| ’ 

° = Write for. catalogue 

because we make a superior grade a scikdimiiiiesianins 

. = AUTOMATIC RIB SHIRT AND DRAWER MACHINE 
= REVOLVING BOBBIN TYPE 
J * o = 
Acme Knitting Machine & Needle Co. | — STAFFORD & HOLT 
FRANKLIN, N. H. _ Little Falls New York, U.S.A. 
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“DUBIED” Flat Knitting Machines 
“DUBIED” LINKS and LINKS (Pearl Stitch) 


Hand and Full Automatic Power Machines 
—“—~e_til. Te 


Longest Service 


CUHUINUTELNAEUUUUTVA EUAN EHNA 
1 





TOVLNVUSVAUOUAUEATEAN AAU TAT 


Stock of Machines, Needles and Supplies for Prompt Delivery 
Regular Shipments Received from Switzerland Despite the War 


Write today for new Stock list “A"’ 
Dubied Machinery Co. 
E. O. SPINDLER, Agent 
New York, N. Y. 


OUNCE 


oe 900 PAYNE! | 
WINDERS IN USE 


By Hosiery Manufacturers 
WIND FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN 


YUUQULUULSUEULOAQYNOEOUUALUCNCULSUUGUOOCLOUAOOAAEUAET atin 


THUUUINNUINLINL 


350 Broadway 


TANNAIIE 
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for changing -our single 

stitch loopers 
into the two- 
thread loopers 





IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 
Doubling Spoolers for Doubling 2, 3 or more ends into one 
Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


SUMAN 





Ring Dresser, Spooler and Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, 
Warp, Spool, Spooler Guides, Bolsters and Steps Made 
and Repaired at Short Notice. 


GEO. W. PAYNE CO., Office, 102 Broad St., PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


(Est. 1865, Inc. 1903) 
CLINTON F. PAYNE. Sec’y and Treas. 


TULLNUU VARIETAL ARTUR 


0 Ag 


RATATAT 


EEOOOATU TAL 


cunees W. PAYNE, Prest. 
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STANDARD LATCH NEEDLES 


are made by the largest manufacturers 
of Machine Needles in the world 


EHIND the product 

protected by this trade 
mark is the experience of 
25 years in making Latch 
Needles for discriminating 
manufacturers. 


The TORRINGTON CO., Excelsior Plant 


Successor to EXCELSIOR NEEDLE CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


EXCELSIOR AGENTS 


Cc. B. Barker & Co., Ltd., 140 W. 22d St., New York 


Manufacturers’ Supplies Co., Cherry & Juniper Sts., Phila. 

Cc. Shawl, 682 Mission St. San Francisco, Cal. 

J. C. Strittmatter, Ave San Francisco No. 29, City of 
Mexico, Mex. 


Sea UTR 
SUI AAT HUNAN ALLAH LUNE 


_ John W. Hepworth & 


Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Loopers 


Also Attachments 
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ADDRESS 
NEAREST OFFICE _ 


Atlanta Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
suffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Il, 
Cincinnati, Obio. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
*Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
*#Detroit, Mich. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 

*El Paso, Tex. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
*Houston, Tex. 
Indianapolis, Ind, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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= Louisville, Ky. 

= Memphis, Tenn. 

= Milwaukee, Wis. 
= Minneapolis, Minn. 
iz 


Nashville, Tenn. 

New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
*Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 


=a “These additions will be electrically equipped” 
ia a When you contemplate additions 


saitawaa * call in your engineer, consider the 


ca power requirements, and place your 


ee ete. orders at once. 


of Michigan. 





ULL 


*Southwest General 
Electric Company. 


scene This will insure best deliveries 


cnr ak for any special apparatus, as well as 


General Wersign Sales 
oT ao cha 
Si. New York Cy; standard equipment. 
London, E. C., Eng- 
land. 


General Electric Company 









General Office, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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REVOLUTIONIZING CONTINUOUS SASH 


— 


Hinge, Member 
forming continuous 
bearing and 


perfect flashing 














Wea thertight 
contack at 
all times 


. Wide flange for 
», Wide flange (2s 
: —— 


Heavy rigid 
Sil Member 


Steel Sash Dept. 17 





TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Many distinctive improvements and exclusive 
features assure the leadership of Truscon 
Continuous Sash, already successfully used in 
important installations. 


All hinges for supporting the sash are elimi- 
nated. Instead, there is a continuous, uniform 
bearing along the entire top member of the sash. 
This uniform bearing provides a continuous 
support for the entire sash. No undue strains 
are concentrated at widely separated hinges, 
tending to distort the sash. 


Moreover, the sash, whether opened or closed, 
is absolutely weathertight at the top. There is 
no place for rain or snow to enter. This simple 
uniform bearing also facilitates the operation 
of the sash. 


SLE. CONTINUOUS 
STEEL SASH 
Another feature is the heavy, rigid sill mem- 
ber with its weather-tight contact and wide 
flange for attachment of operator. The “ T ”- 
shaped vertical members of the sash are mor- 
tised and tenoned to top and sill members, and 


joints are welded into a solid unit by the oxy- 
acetylene process. 


Perfect weathering at the ends of the rows of 
continuous sash is obtained by the combinations 
of fixed and storm panels. Our Improved 
Truscon Operator has great power, assuring 
ease of operation with perfect control of the sash. 


For monitors, sawtooth roofs and similar uses, 
Truscon Continuous Sash are setting a new 
standard in design and construction. 


Write for Continuous Sash Catalog and estimate: 


. YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 





Representatives in Principal Cities 
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RIVER RAISIN PAPER CO., MONROE, MICH. 


Sirocco Products Solved Their Problem 


In the paper forming room of this Company, one of 
the largest in the world, uniform temperature is a ne- 
cessity. When making a recent addition to their 
plant this Company installed 4 more complete “ABC” 

engine driven Fans and Heater Units. The illustra- 
tion below shows one of the four || x 8 A Engines 


and No. 12 Sirocco Fans. 


You can save money by increasing the 
efficiency and health of your employees. 


Let our Engineers demonstrate to you how to handle 
your particular industrialjheating and ventilating problem. 


Our publication No. 27027, 
‘The Comfortable Shop for 
Efficiency,” will interest every 
manufacturer. !Free on_ re- 
quest. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CO. 
Detroit, Michigan 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO. 


Windsor, Ontario 


ee 


Branches in all Large Cities 
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Conserve Man-Power 
Let Gravity Work for You 


Gravity will do the work of many men in your mill—and 
do it better, more efficiently and more dependably. 


Mathews Modern Gravity Conveyers 


will handle and route your raw and finished products from the stock room to 
shipping room. 


The photographs on this page show one of our gravity conveyer systems in use 
in the Sayles Bleacheries, Saylesville, R. I., where it handles efficiently an 
output of from sixty to seventy tons per day. 


The best modern trucking system cannot compete with MATHEWS labor 
and time-saving devices. 


Put Your Problem Up to Us 


MATHEWS GRAVITY CONVEYER is adaptable to your needs. We 
supply simple short runs of portable roller units or design complete handling 
systems involving combinations of gravity and power equipment. 


The Mathews Way—The Saving Way 


i, MATHEWS GRAVITY 
| i) CARRIER COMPANY 


Wd Ti 
i Main Office and Factory 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


Branch Factories 
TORONTO, LONDON, 
ONTARIO ENGLAND 
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Power and kngineering 


Motor Trucks in the Textile 


66 EAR in mind two points if you 

would make hauling by motor 
trucks profitable. First, keep the wheels 
moving. Second, carry a load both 
going and coming.” 

This statement by the agent of a Mas- 
sachusetts textile factory which is filling 
a Government contract said to run into 
eight figures and who, because of strin- 
gent orders issued by his company relat- 
ing to the giving out of any information 
during war times, prefers to be known 
as “Somebody in Massachusetts,” tells 
in a nutshell why most agents are en- 
thusiastic over motor trucks, but also 
why you sometimes hear a mill agent, a 
transportation manager, or a shipping 
agent declare that motor trucks are 
more expensive than horses. 

Hauling freight by motor trucks is 
still in its infancy, although it is a 
pretty husky infant and is growing by 
leaps and bounds. So long as the supply 
of motor trucks holds out, and so long 
as railroad congestion is periodically 
threatened, the popularity of the motor 
trucks is bound to increase. The ex- 
perimental stage, so far as mechanism 
and repairing of trucks is concerned, is 
now past. The experimental stage, so 
far as motive power is concerned, 
whether it be gasoline, steam, electric- 
ity or some fuel which may be inveuted 
to meet abnormal conditions, is still 
with us. 

The motors are no longer engines of 
mystery to the average machinist. Most 
of the machinists at the present time 
have an automobile of their own. They 
have studied it and overhauled it at 
leisure. But to have any mill statis- 
tician agree with another regarding the 
most economical cost of operation of 
the three classes of trucks in all re- 
spects, is out of the question. The gaso- 
line truck has its supporters. The elec- 
trically propelled truck, while not so 
common in many sections of the coun- 
try, is doing work so economically that 
in every factory where it is feasible to 
operate its own charging station, strong 
supporters of this type of truck exist. 
The steam-driven truck has features to 
recommend it which neither the gaso- 
line nor electric trucks contain. All 
three have their friends who will rally 
to their support whenever an argument 
is started over the merits of power. 


TRUCK SHOULD SUIT CONDITIONS 


Different conditions confront every 
purchaser of a truck. Every mill pre- 
sents different problems to be solved. 
Every truck has a different duty to per- 
form. Therefore it remains for the su- 
perintendent, or the shipper, or the ef- 
ficiency expert to determine which type 
is best adapted to the company’s needs. 
In all probability he will decide upon 
several different types of car, each type 
being best adapted to the particular 
work in view. To a wise selection de- 
pends much of the success in the opera- 
tion of motor trucks at that plant. 

Ten years ago motor trucks were 
looked upon more or less as a curiosity. 
Today they are practically on a par 
with the pleasure automobile in attract- 
ing the attention and holding the inter- 
est of business men. In selecting an 
automobile for his own and his family’s 
uses, a business man has certain well 
defined ideas as to what kind of car 
will best fit his uses and his pocket- 


Experiences of Representative Mills—Cost as 
Compared with Horse-Drawn Trucks—Trailers 


book. He should have even better de 
fined ideas of the kind of a truck he 
needs and not leave the selection to an 
energetic salesman 
only the merits of his one particular 


make of vehicle. He may discover later small capacity truck may be entirely 
that the highest priced car in all his 


KISSEIL 


PIERCE ARROW TRUCKS OF 2-TON AND 5-TON CAPACITY ARE OPERATED BY THE IPSWICH 


By Samuel Sayward 


who can tell him 


Revie Me te mee 


fleet of trucks is the most worthless and 
that the smallest, cheapest machine is 
giving the best returns and its worth, 
to his mill, far more than the highest 
priced truck. On the other hand, 


unadapted to the uses of his mill and 


a 





3-TON TRUCK OWNED BY NEW BEDFORD COTTON MILI 





MILLS BETWEEN THEIR PLANTS AT IPSWICH, GLOUCESTER AND BOSTON. 





FROM GLOUCESTER TO BOSTON IS 35 MILES 


PACKARD TRUCK HANDLING A SHIPMENT OF WOOL 












































































Industry 


may prove a greater expense than had 
he purchased a so-called high priced car 
in the beginning. 

There may be heavy loads for long 
hauls when a heavy truck will best meet 
the requirements. The same load may 
require unusual speed for delivery, 
when it would be better to split it into 
smaller lots and use lighter trucks to 
maintain this speed. There may be 
short hauls of heavy merchandise rx 
quiring heavy trucks for efficiency, or 
conditions may be changed and lighter 
loads may be more expeditiously han- 
dled in lighter trucks. There may be 
special work requiring the maintenance 
of a time schedule by trucks and the 
schedule may require light, fast trucks 
or heavy, slow ones. 

The truck must be purchased to meet 
conditions which the manufacturer finds 
existing at his plant. A careful study 
of the conditions followed by careful 
observation and demonstration, should 
determine the kind of a truck best 
suited to the work before it. 

A truck is a truck just as much as 
an automobile is an automobile—and 
no more. There is just as wide a dif- 
ference in the manufacture of trucks as 
there is in a Pierce Arrow and a Ford 
In fact, it is safe to say there is a 
much wider difference, for while the 
purchase of a Pierce Arrow limousine 
or a Ford runabout may depend wholly 
upon the purchaser’s pocketbook and 
either car might carry its owner to the 
points he desired to reach, the selection 
of a motor truck should depend not 
only upon the question of economy but 
of efficiency. In society a man’s family 
may require a high priced type of pleas- 
ure car to maintain the social position, 
With motor trucks it is different. Busi- 
ness is business. The truck which will 
give the largest returns, regardless of 
cost price, is the one which is most 
economical and most efficient. 

REASONS FOR HIRING TRUCKMAN 


Many mills which owned their own 
horses and did their own trucking a 
few years ago have now almost elimi- 
nated horses and are hiring the trucking 
done by motor vehicles. At first glance 
it would appear that in the interests of 
efficiency the mill should own its own 
trucks and save the extra profit which 
is being paid to the truckmen. Closer 
examination may reveal the reason why 
truckmen are getting the business. 

In the first place, if a mill finds that 
it can carry its load only one direction, 
over a haulage distance of many miles 
and will have to return empty, the 
truckman will carry that freight at a 
cheaper rate because he will find a 
load near the destination of that de- 
lilivery for his return trip. His truck 
will not run “dead” but will be earning 
him a profit on the return trip. 

A small mill may have almost con- 
stant use for a truck and still find it 
more economical to hire its trucking 
done outside. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the truckman, who 
operates many other trucks, has his own 
garage and own mechanics to keep his 
fleet of trucks in perfect condition, 
while the manufacturer would bet: 
obliged to hire a chauffeur amshisern 
chanic combined, at higher thaal therpresit 
vailing chauffeur’s wage amdbnif rchieb 
chauffeur failed to carefullgmexaniinéo 
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the truck regularly, minor troubles 
would soon lead to larger difficulties 
and large repair bills. 

Examination of several cases of New 
England mills which are hiring their 
trucking done by trucking companies 
fall, with but three exceptions, in one 
or the other of the above classes. Study 
of the three exceptions proves inter- 
esting 

\ certain mill in Fall River was one 
of the very first in the country to dis- 
pose of its horses and substitute trucks. 
The change was sweeping and was 
made within a week. On the first day 
of July delivery of the trucks com- 
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Shipments 
were delayed and a big bill of expense 
was incurred. Trucks were not so 
common then as now, nor were they 
perfected to their present degree, but 
the mill now frowns on owning its own 
trucks, although it has all of its truck 
ing done by motors owned by a truck- 
ing concern. : 

“A truck salesman told me trucks 
wouldn’t eat their heads off when they 
weren't working, but don’t you ever 
believe that story. They not only eat 
their heads off, but their wheels and 
body as well,” the superintendent of 
another mill declared. This was the 


to a garage for repairs. 





WHITE TRUCK OWNED BY PACIFIC MILLS 


menced at the mill. On the first day of 
August all the trucks were delivered 
nd all of the horses had been sold 
trucks were all of one type but 
h two capacities, a part of the trucks 





carrying a one-ton load and the re- 
mainder carrying three tons. The 
trucks were to be used in hauling raw 
materials and supplies to the mill and 
in delivering the manufactured product 
to the freight sheds 

This particular mill had its own 
freight sidings, but occasionally suf- 
fered delay in getting a switching en- 
gine to haul out loaded cars and to 
leave carloads of supplies on the mill 
siding. Here was the opportunity to 
outwit the railroads in rushing freights, 
besides the chance to do whatever 
trucking had been done by horse-drawn 
vehicles. But the shipper didn’t figure 
that gasoline and chauffeurs were draw- 
ing pay for work which before had 
cost the mill practically nothing. The 
plan of rushing freight away from the 
mill grew greater and greater, without 
a corresponding charge being made to 
the consignee for this express service. 
The practice of rushing supplies to the 
mill became more prevalent and was an 
entirely new item of cost. After a 
brief trial, this mill had its trucking 
done by a trucking concern, and by 
motor trucks, too, but the practice of 
rushing materials stopped when the 
mill ceased to operate its own trucks. 
The mill superintendent knows where 
the fault lay. The shipper knows where 
the fault lay. 3ut the stockholders 
have not yet been brought to see the 
light and have refused to authorize the 
purchase of another fleet of trucks. 

Another of the exceptions comes 
from a small Rhode Island town. Six 
horse-drawn trucks of large capacity 
were in use when the mill changed to 
two 234-ton trucks and one 1-ton truck. 
Whether the mill made a poor bargain 
in the purchase of the trucks of whether 
it was the fault of the operators of the 
machines themselves, is uncertain, but 
the two large trucks frequently broke 
down and oftentimes used up the time 
of the smaller truck in hauling them 





third exception. This mill bought more 
trucks than it needed in order to have 
them ready during the busy season or 
in emergencies. They would run a 
truck to the platform, and while a crew 
was loading it, the chauffeur and helper 
would take another loaded car to the 
freight sheds and unload it. When a 
car broke down it would be towed to 
the garage and left there for a day or 
two until the repair men could run up 
a big bill. But mostly it was a case of 
not keeping the wheels moving—of not 
figuring on depreciation and interest on 
money invested 
MOST MILLS OWN TRUCKS 

This company figured that by having 
more trucks than chauffeurs and by hir- 
ing unskilled laborers as loaders it 
could save money, but the plan failed. 
This company, while having its truck- 
ing done by truckmen, has learned its 
lesson and has placed an order for 
three trucks, a l-ton, a 2%%-ton and a 
5-ton machine, and will do its own 
trucking as soon as delivery of the 
trucks is made. 

The great majority of the New Eng- 
land textile mills are now operating, 
with increasing success, their own mo- 
tor trucks. -During the past two or 
three years the number of mills oper- 
ating their own trucks has increased. 
Especially the larger mills have grad- 
ually increased their number of trucks. 
The increasing success of the use of 
trucks has also made possible a dif- 
ference in the operation of mill prop- 
erties. 


CONNECT PACIFIC MILLS DEPARTMENTS 

An example of this is contained at 
the big Pacific Mills in Lawrence, Mass. 
Before the advent of the motor trucks 
it was the policy of the mill to group 
its buildings near each other in order 
that the product might be moved from 
department to department at a mini- 
mum of expense. When the growth of 
the business demanded much larger 
additions, and when the growth of the 
mills had taken up all of the available 
space between the canal and the Merri- 
mac River and between the railroad 
tracks and dam on the west and the 








plant of the American Woolen Com- 
pany on the east, leaving only a stretch 
of business property and brick tene- 
ments along the opposite bank of the 
canal to be purchased and razed for 
the enlarged mills, the motor trucks 
came to the rescue. The big print mill, 
the largest of its kind in the world, 
was erected over a mile away from the 
original main plant, and motor trucks 
are the pulse which connects the two 
great plants. 

One of the light 1-ton trucks leaves 
the shipping gate of the main factory 
every hour with the regularity of 
clockwork, for the print works. It car- 
ries mail, small packages and bundles, 
messages from departments, and any 
officials who have occasion to go to the 
print works. A half hour later the 
same truck leaves the print works for 
the main factory carrying a similar 
cargo. This truck operates throughout 
the day doing only this light work. 
The operating expense of the truck is 
more than saved by the car fares, post- 
age and messenger charges which would 
otherwise be incurred, to say nothing 
of the saving of time and the depend- 
ability of the schedule in all kinds of 
weather. 

Several large trucks propelled by elec- 
tric power are operated by the Pacific 
Mills. The company maintains its own 
garage and charging station, and can 
thus supply the necessary current at a 
minimum of expense. While these are 
used largely for the shorter hauls, 
such as carrying freight from the mills 
to nearby storehouses, or carrying sup- 
plies from one department to another, 
they are also used for carrying the fin- 
ished cotton goods to the print works, 
as the enclosed bodies of the trucks 
obviate the necessity of wrapping the 
product to keep it free from dust and 
the elements. Specially constructed 
units have been made, four of these 
units making a load. They operate on 
small wheels or casters, and a sufficient 
number of sets of them are in use so 
that while one truck is carrying a load 
to the print works, another set of units 
is packed and ready to slide to the floor 
of the truck as soon as the truck re- 
turns. On the trip back from the print 
works the trucks bring to the store- 
houses completed goods which can 
be placed in uniform packages and read- 
ily packed in the units. This is a class 
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[he two heavier style trucks, while 
doing a variety of work, may always 
be kept busy hauling manufactured cloth 
to the print works for finishing and 
bringing back the heavier cases of com- 
pleted goods to the storehouse and 
freight sheds. Two of the big trucks 
do nothing but handle the ashes from 
the power house of the mills, carrying 
them into the suburbs where there is 
a ready market for them to be used 
as filling. Were these trucks not in 
operation, the mill would be obliged to 
pay for having the ashes carted away, 
whereas they now turn the item of 
ashes into a profit. 
CUT % OFF TRUCKING COST 

“Ten years ago we had 15 horses in 
our stables,” said F. E. Bachellor, ship- 
ping agent of the mills. ‘“ We have 
since enlarged our worsted department. 
The print department is now the largest 
in the world. The location of the print 
works, over a mile from the other mills, 
would necessitate much more teaming. 
The product from the cotton mills must 
go to the print works for printing and 
dyeing. This additional work would 
have required from 50 to 60 horses or 
even more. 

“In 1907 we purchased three trucks. 
Now we have 18 of them. Two of 
these are of three-quarters of a ton 
capacity, five are of 5-ton capacity, two 
are of 3%4-ton capacity, five are elec- 
trically operated covered trucks and 
may be loaded up to 4-ton capacity, 
while two heavy trucks are used entirely 
for carrying ashes. 

“Generally speaking, it has been my 
experience that the trucks will do the 
work required at about three-quarters 
of the cost of doing the same work by 
horses. In addition, we have the ad- 
vantage of having the trucks for use at 
night in emergencies, with a double 
shift of chauffeurs, while horses would 
be unable to stand this added work. 
The electric cars are operated slightly 
cheaper than the gasoline cars because 
we have our own charging plant. The 
electric trucks are more economical for 
the short hauls than the gasoline cars, 
in our experience, but cost the same 
to operate on the longer hauls. 

“We have another plant at Dover. 
Occasionally we have to send machinery 
and supplies over the road to the Dover 
factory and this can be done with fewer 





WHITE TRUCK READY TO UNLOAD FINISHED GOODS AT STOREHOUSE OF PACIFIC MILLS 


of goods which does not require spéed 
in handling, so long as the supply is 
steady and the operating expenses of 
the trucks are kept sufficiently low to 
offset the saving in operating expense 
ordinarily charged to loss of time. A 
chauffeur and helper compose the crew 
of each electric truck. They do the 
loading and unloading. 

Then there are the gasoline trucks 
of 1-ton, 3%4-ton and 5-ton capacities. 


handlings, with absolutely no delay and 
at a cheaper cost than were they sent 
by express or freight. We often send 
to Lowell, Fall River, Providence, Bos- 
ton and elsewhere for supplies and the 
trucks make the trip without delay and, 
because of the long haul, operate at a 
very small expense. As a rule the 
longer hauls, because of less handling 
and fewer delays, are the more eco- 
nomical to make. 
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“Occasionally transportation delays 
have been overcome by means of motor 
trucks. One of these was in 1916 when 
a short term strike of locomotive en- 
gineers tied up trains and we moved our 
products to Boston by the trucks with- 
out loss of time.” 
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motor trucks has been wonderfully in 
creased, but the efficiency of horses 
could not be increased. One horse to 
day can do no more work than a horse 
could do ten years ago. A truck to- 
day is so great an improvement over 
the trucks of ten years ago that it can 


144-TON FEDERAL TRUCK OWNED BY HAMLET TEXTILE CO. 


Examination of the shipping sched- 
ule of the mill shows that for the 
past few years, until early in 1916, the 
operating cost of the trucks averaged 
approximately $1 per ton capacity per 
hour. A one-ton truck cost on the aver- 
age $1 an hour and a 5-ton truck cost 
$5 an hour. A 3-ton truck cost a little 
higher than this average because two 
men were required on these trucks, but 
they were also used in many of the 
long hauls where speed was a more 
essential factor and where the operating 
averages could be reduced. 

Recent increases in wages, increases 
in the cost of gasoline, increases in 
the cost of tires and supplies, have 
increased the operating cost of the 
trucks so that a one-ton truck is now 
figured as costing $1.35 per hour and a 
5-ton truck costs approximately $7 an 
hour. But these increases in motor 
truck operation are lower than the in- 
creases have been in the cost of grain, 
hay, etc., which would be required for 
horses. 

In other words, when trucks were 
first introduced at the Pacific Mills to 
replace horses the 18 trucks were oper- 
ated at an average cost of about $74 
per hour with carrying capacity of 75 
tons per hour. With the increases in 
wages and materials, the operating cost 
for these same trucks to-day reaches 
$95 per hour. The first cost of $74 per 
hour for trucks compared with a cost 
of $93 per hour for horse-drawn trucks, 
means a saving of $19 an hour, $171 
a day, $51,300 a year in favor of trucks. 

The saving to-day is in favor of the 
trucks and is far greater and is more 
or less problematical. Originally three 
trucks did the work of fifteen horses, 
and they were of the smaller capacity 
type. On the same basis, the eighteen 





R. WOLFENDEN & SONS USE THESE 2 AND 5-TON PIERCE ARROW TRUCKS RETWEEN 
ATTLEBORO, NEWTON AND BOSTON 


trucks operated to-day are doing work 
vhich a hundred horses could not do. 
Juring the past ten years, efficiency of 


do nearly double the amount of work 
done then. The saving is so great that 
were the figures to be written out, the 
reader would declare an error in figur- 
ing had been made, but a few minutes 
work by the statistically inclined will 
satisfy their curiosity, even if figured 
that the truck does no more work to- 
day than a decade ago. The figures 
given in the cost of the operating of 
trucks include the wages of the chauf- 
feur, wages of the helpers, cost of gaso 
line or electricity, cost of upkeep of 
the trucks, depreciation on investment, 
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common of all three classes. Steam is 
generated by both gasoline and kerosene 
and provides a motive power which is 
probably cheaper than either gasoline 
or electricity, but the limited number 
of steam trucks in operation in the tex 


ile field is doubtless due to the ex 
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been found that the 
and time saver t 
At some of the 
work is performed by the same trucks 
day in and day out, special devices have 


trucks are money 
o the mill 


nill } - + 
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been arranged for the speedy handling 
of freight and for cutting down the en 





ELECTRIC TRUCK OF LARGE CAPACITY USED BY PACIFIC MILLS 


tremely limited number of 
manufacturing them. 

SPECIAL DEVICES CONSERVE ENERGY 

At least two Massachusetts textile 
companies are using steam trucks on a 
small scale. The trucks are of light 
weight themselves, although capable of 
carrying loads up to three tons. Econ 
omy of operation and maximum of 
speed are the strong points which the 
owners advance in favor of the steam 
trucks 

Hardly a mill of any considerable size 
in Massachusetts but is using 


companies 


motor 
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20,000-LB. LOAD OW TRUCK AND TRAILER 


insurance, registration, licenses and all 
other costs which enter into the pur- 
chase and operation of the trucks 
Operation of the electric trucks for 
short hauls in mills manufacturing their 
own current is becoming quite common, 
although, because of the short hauls, 
the electric trucks are not so often seen 
on the traveled highways. The Slater 
Mill in Webster, Mass., operates elec- 
tric trucks; the Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills at Lowell are using electrically 
operated trucks to advantage at their 
plant. Many other mills operate one or 
two such trucks. Double sets of batter- 
ies are provided for the electric trucks, 
and while one set is being used to drive 


the truck, the other is being charged 


in readiness for use. 


Steam trucks are probably the least 


trucks. Many of the smaller mills, 
where their trucking is done by truck- 
men, know that their merchandise is 
being handled more quickly and just as 
cheaply, if not more cheaply, since the 
truckmen introduced vehicles. 
Most of these mills own and. operate 
one truck for their own convenience. 
Where the mills are located at a dis- 
tance from railroad stations and the 
city, town or village centers, a light 
truck, either of three-quarters or one 
ton capacity, is used to “run errands.” 
It brings the mail, the odds and ends of 
supplies, etc., to the mill and carries to 
the village smaller parcels, mail, rush 
orders ready for delivery, and similar 


motor 


f 
oh) 


ergy needed in the operation of thi 
cars, with the resulting saving in fuel 
and accessories 

The Nonquit Mills in New Bedford, 
for example, operate a truck carrying 
a regular line of goods between two of 
its big buildings. Instead of operating 
this truck over a roadway on rubber 
pneumatic tires, a truck has been fitt 
up with specially 
similar to those of railroad cars 
wooden rails have been laid, so tl 
the truck plies back and forth over 
this track. Specially constructed cra 
are used in loacing and unloading t 
truck at each building 

The New England Cotton Yarn ‘ 
of New Bedford have in operation 
eral trucks of different capacities, 
placing the work of many horses, and 
they have found that the saving i 
considerable proportions, 


constructed wh« 


while to 
tempt to do the same amount of 
with horses would be futile. 


LINKING UP MILI 


Many of the textile compa 
mills located in different cities or tow1 
within a few miles of each othe1 
not connected by a direct line of 
road. To companies located i 
manner, every one 1s operating mot 
trucks as the connecting link betwe 
the mills 

The motor truck to such companic 
has proved doubly valuable, for it 
not only reduced the time required | 
send supplics from one mill to another 


to a minimum in time and expense, 
it has permitted the centralization of 
work in the different mills. Before th 
days of the motor trucks one kind of 
goods was turned out in certain mill 
and another class of goods in another 
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TYPE OF PIERCE ARROW TRUCK USED BY THE AMERICAN WOOLEN COMPANY. 
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THESE 


TRUCKS ARE OF 2-TON CAPACITY 


articles. 


condition. 


The chauffeur in these cases is 
usually expected to keep his truck in 
Even in these cases it has 


Similar work was being done in all of 
the factories. Now with the motor 
trucks, it has been possible to have one 
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Concrete for Textiles--- 
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In giving Turner the contracts for his great 1,000 foot rein- 
forced concrete Belleville Warehouse, Mr. William Whitman 
confirmed the judgment of fifteen other leading manufacturers 
in the textile field. Mr. Whitman wanted a contractor who 
would make the job move fast and have the warehouse ready on 
the date needed. ‘Turner did better than that — he gave occu- 
pancy before the date promised. 

This Mammoth Belleville Warehouse was built in four 
sections. ‘The first two were built in 1916. ‘Turner averaged 
one complete story a week on each section, including curtain 
walls and window sash set. Section No. 1 was ready two days be- 
fore promised and the Section No. 2 was occupied nine days ahead 
of time, 3, months being the approximate time consumed in 
completing each section. Naturally, when Mr. Whitman de- 
cided last May to add the other two sections, Turner got the 
contract wéthout competition. Although handicapped by labor 
shortage and freight embargoes, Sections 3 and 4 were also 
finished in 34 months. 

This kind of service has made possible Turner’s record of 
645 concrete contracts in 16 years without a single penalty for 
failure to complete on time—49 percent of them repeat orders and 
40 percent “‘cost-plus-percentage”’ contracts without competition. 

Before you employ a contractor, ask these textile owners 
what they think of Turner: 















Other Turner Clients in Textiles 


American Paper Tube Co. 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 
Black Cat Textiles Co. 

Butler Mill 

Chalmers Knitting Co. 
Nashua Manufacturing Co. 
Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 


Turner Construction Company 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Prudential Bldg., Buffalo 


New Bedford Storage Warehouse Co. 
Newkraft Manufacturing Co. 
Robert Reiner Importing Co. 
Scranton Lace Curtain Co. 
Shuttleworth Bros. Co. 

United Piece Dye Works 

Norwich Woolen Co. 


45 Milk Street, Boston 
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AUGUST 13TH. SECOND STORY OF SECTION 3 CONCRETED 


STORY OF SECTION 4 


DECEMBER 15TH. SECTION 
4 COMPLETED 
Cc. R. Makepeace & Company, 
irchitects and Hngineers 
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New 10,000 Bale Cotton Storehouse 


This seven-story cotton warehouse was designed by us for the 
Goodyear Cotton Mills, Inc. The building is 102 by 122 feet and pro- 
vides more than 87,000 square feet of floor space. A loading platform 
extends the complete length of the building. 


A section of the lower floor is partitioned off by a terra cotta fire 
wall and contains two bale openers. The cotton is carried by fan to the 
pickers in another building, the pipe line being in a tunnel connecting 
the two buildings. 


In addition to doing the designing and engineering work on build- 
ings, this organization is qualified to handle plans and specifications 
for the complete equipment of textile mills, including steam and 
hydraulic power plants. Furthermore, the reorganization of textile 
and industrial plants is a highly developed function of this concern. 


CHARLES T. MAIN 


Mill Engineer and Architect 
201 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
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mill do all of one class of work and 
another mill do a certain part of the 
finishing, etc, This has resulted in in- 
creased efficiency in operation and pro- 
duction. 


EXPERIENCE OF AETNA MILLS 


Superintendent McNeilly of the Aetna 
Mills, of Watertown, says: “We 
couldn’t get along without the motor 
trucks. They are as much a part of the 
business as the power house. 

“To us trucks have meant a great 
saving which cannot be computed in 
dollars and cents. They have cut out 
more than a third of our shipping costs. 
By means of them we can take advan- 
tage of the lifting of embargoes to jump 
our empties to the nearest freight ter- 
minals. We can send to Providence, 


Woonsocket or elsewhere for supplies , 


when we need them in a rush. We can 
send our manufactured products to the 
neighboring freight depots which will 
put the freight on the direct line of 
shipment without the necessity of trans- 
ferring it by roundabout means from 
one freight station to its destination 

“Under existing conditions there is 
sent to Watertown one express car load 
a day by railroad, which arrives her« 
in the morning and the contents are 
delivered during the day by the express 
teams. To secure supplies by express, 
we would order them one day, they 
would be shipped the following morning 
and if we were lucky, we would have 
them delivered to us about noontime 
This means that it requires 24 hours to 
get express matter from Boston. Now 
if we want anything in Boston, our own 
trucks bring it out to us and it never 
takes more than two hours to get it 
here. 

“Some of our customers are located 
in out-of-the-way places. Many of the 
Boston concerns are thus situated. It 
would not pay us to run our trucks a 
couple of miles or so out of the way to 
deliver a small shipment or to collect 
small quantities of goods. In Boston 
we have taken care of this difficulty by 
hiring a local expressman to make these 
collections and deliveries for us and our 
trucks then go to the general express 
office where the transfer is made. We 
have likewise had a box placed at the 
general express office for our benefit, 
and many of our customers get their 
articles direct from the express office 
by their own teams while we can have 
our articles delivered at the express 
office by those from whom we buy. 
This also proves a time saver of some 
importance to us.” 

The Aetna mills formerly hired much 
of their trucking done. The advent of 
motor trucks has resulted in a saving 
of more than $200 a month. Before 
they purchased trucks, some of their 
finished product was sent over the road 
by horse-drawn vehicles, using two or 
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four horses to the load. It took the 
greater part of an entire day to haul 
a load to Boston and secure a load to 


haul back to Watertown, although 
Watertown is but seven miles from 
Boston. With motor trucks three such 


trips are made without difficulty. The 


company is so well pleased with the 
working of the trucks that others are 
to be added as soon as obtainable. 

In the long distance hauling, the use 
of the trailer is yet in its infancy. Like 
all things 


new, it is causing some 


GENERAL VIEW OF REPUBLIC 
trouble in some quarters. A Lowell 
concern receives a truck and trailer 


load of wool daily from Boston and 
sends back a similar load of degreased 
wool. The total load on the trip out 
weighs between 10 and 11 tons and the 
return load, equally bulky, is slightly 
lighter in weight. The round trip is 
60 miles. There is a chauffeur and 
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helper operating the truck and trailer. 
Yet the charge is less than 20 per cent 
higher than the express rate between 
Boston and Lowell besides doing away 
with the handling of the goods five dif- 
ferent times and saving from 24 to 36 
hours in transit. And this work is not 
done by the mill but by a trucking con- 
tractor and has been carried on since 
satly last April 
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Indirect Lighting at Republic Cotton Mills* 


Units Have Capacity of 500 Watts 
—Fixtures and Arrangement Used 


By George Wrigley 


N the older type textile mill buildings 
of slow burning, timber construc- 
tion, equipped with mechanical or large 
group motor drives, the obstructions and 
dirt deposits due to belts, together with 
the low reflecting value of the ceiling 





COTTON MILLS, NO. 2 


surface made the direct lighting system 
The new con- 
reinforced concrete with 
ceilings of permanently 
white surface, and the elimination of 
belts through individual motor drives 
allows an entirely different treatment of 
the artificial lighting 


practically imperative. 
struction of 
unobstructed 


At least fifteen years ago a system of 
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ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


indirect lighting, with inverted ar 
lamps, was tried in some of the English 
textile mills, but did not secure extended 
approval and probably proved unsatis- 
factory because of the 
maintenance of the arcs. The develop 
ment of the larger size gas-filled incan 
descent lamps has provided a unit which 


* Paper prepared for convention of Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society. 


troublesome 


when properly installed is ideal for in 
direct lighting service. 


OBJECTION IN WORK 


PREPARATORY 
Inatextile plant the preparato 
esses involve the circulation and de posit 
of quantities of lint and dust. In the 
spinning and weaving processes this « 
curs only to a limited extent. While ther: 
is some objection to the indirect units 
in the preparatory departments, this ol 
jection is of no serious consequence in 
the other especially if 
means keeping the 
lint from direct contact with the high 


y proc 


departments, 


are provided for 


temperature lamp bulb. The processes in 
the preparatory department are of such 
a nature as not to necessitate eye strain 

When the Republic Cotton Mills; at 


Great Falls, S. C., decided to build their 
No. 2 Plant, the owners requested that 
the indirect lighting system be used if 
practicable, especially as it was planned 
to operate this plant on both night and 
This mill is housed in a 
modern building of 


day runs. 


reinforced concret¢ 


construction three stories in height and 
with over-all dimensions of 398 ft. by 
131 ft. (121 by 40 m.) Small group 
drive motors with belts are used in the 
preparatory departments and individual 


motor drives are used in the 
and the spinning room This plant is 
designed to cotton print 
cloths and does not finish or print the 
product 


weave room 


manufacture 


A fixture suitable for use with either 
a 500- or a 750-watt gas-filled incan 
descent lamp was designed and tl 
proval of the insurance underwriters ob 
tained for using this unit in the weav 
ing and spinning departments on the 
second and third floors, respectively 
Direct lighting was adopted for the pre 
paratory departments on the first floor 


500 WATT UNITS 


The units as finally installed have a 
capacity of 500 watts and each contains 
The units are installed 
on rectangles measuring 22 by 26 ft. 
(6.7 by 7.9 m.), a total of 572 sq. ft 
(54 sq. m.), an equivalent of 0.874 watt 


a single lamp 


per square foot. The fixture consists 
of a steel shell bowl enclosing a glass 
bowl with spiralled mirror reflecting 


surface, and a cover bow] of clear, heat 
resisting The cover bowl 
jects beyond the edge of the lower steel 
bowl, leaving an air space for ventila 
tion. Cooling air passes through this 
opening, down between the steel bowl 
and the reflector, up through an open- 
ing in the bottom of the reflector, past 
the lamp and out at ventilating open- 


glass pro 
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STEAM TURBINE ROOM 
ERLANGER COTTON MILLS 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 


Maximum economy in the power plant pays the 
owners directly and incidentally serves the patriotic 
cause of fuel conservation. 


Lack of economy may be due to improper design 
and arrangement, causing poor combustion, low tem- 
perature of feed water, or wastage of steam through 
leakage or inefficient utilization. 


The services of this organization, with many years 
experience in the design and construction of industrial 


works, are offered for the betterment of power plant 
conditions. 


USLECATOMUSUAAD ASMA ASSU MAAR 


J. E. SIRRINE 


Mill Engineer and Architect 
Greenville, S. C. 
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ings near the fixture stem. The fixtures 
are suspended by rigid conduit with the 
cover bow! 42 in. (106 cm.) from the 
ceiling, and approximately 8 ft. (2.4 m.) 
above the average working plane. 

The lighting effect obtained is very 
satisfactory, and the working visibility 
of a high order. In comparison with 
direct lighting on similar work, eye 
fatigue is noticeably lessened. 
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In consideration of the results obtained, 
together with the low cost of power, 
amounting to approximately 0.65 of a 
cent per kilowatt hour, the slight in- 
crease in power consumption over di- 
rect lighting practice is not serious. 

To some extent the photographs show 
the absence of hard shadows under the 
machines, the details of machinery and 
the yarn in process of manufacture. 


Coal Handling Plants for Mills 


Efficient Plant Installed for 
Wyandotte Worsted Company 
By G. P. Carver * 


e* these days of high prices and labor 
shortage it is necessary that all oper- 
ations be accomplished with the maxi- 
mum efficiency. This is especially true 
of the handling and storage of coal. 
Many mills have no facilities for the 
handling and storage of coal other than 
a railroad siding and an area on which 
to pile it. Sometimes the layout of 
the plant makes it necessary to store coal 
in some location other than adjacent to 
the point at which it is used. 

Where the facilities consist of noth- 
ing except the railroad siding and an 
area to store, the process of handling 
and storing consists, after the railroad 
cars are placed, of unloading from the 
cars by laborers armed with shovels. 
This process is slow and expensive, and 
many times adds a demurrage charge 
to the cost of handling; moreover there 
is always the difficulty of obtaining 
laborers for the work. 

When the coal is unloaded from the 
cars it is either thrown directly on to 
the ground and stored in piles along 
one or both sides of the track, or it 
is thrown into teams and hauied to store 
piles from which it is later taken i; 
teams, wheelbarrows or industrial cars 
to the boiler room, where it is again 
man-handled to boilers. All of these 
operations are, of course, slow and ex- 
pensive, and consequently inefficient. On 
the score of economy and efficiency it 
is necessary that all coal from railroad 
cars to storage and to boilers be auto- 
matically handled. 

AN EFFICIENT LAYOUT 

The ideal layout for the efficient 
handling of coal for mills consists in 
having a concrete track hopper in rail- 
road siding into which the coal can be 
drawn from the hopper bottom cars. 
That part of the hopper directly under 
the tracks, and which receives the coal 
as the car hoppers are opened, to have 
four sides, sloping to a gate opening on 
one side and that part of the hopper 
beyond the track to be fitted with an 
oscillating feeder to uniformly feed the 
coal to a crusher and from the crusher 
to a steel “boot” supporting the lower 
end of a bucket elevator, or belt con- 
veyor, of the required capacity, on which 
the coal is elevated and carried either 
to store piles or to boiler-room bunkers, 
from which it is drawn through chutes 
and scales to automatic stokers to 
boilers. 

If coal be carried by conveyor to a 
store pile which is unrestrained or not 
enclosed with retaixing walls, or in an 
elevated pocket, it is necessary that there 
be installed additional conveyors or 
handling devices to carry this stored 
coal to the boiler room, bunker or floor, 
and manual labor practically eliminated. 

Where the storage is in elevated pock- 
ets, it is a simple matter to draw the 
coal from gate openings in same to 
conveyors or bucket elevators and carry 
it to the boiler room as_ required. 
Where the coal is piled on the ground, 


* Coaling Plant Engineer, 58 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 








with or without retaining walls, it is 
necessary to rehandle it by some satis- 
factory device best fitted to the condi- 
tions. Where a locomotive crane is 
continually in use for .various purposes 
throughout the plant it could be used 
to advantage to pick up the coal with 
clam shell bucket and deposit into a 
hopper-feeding conveyor to boiler room. 

Another method in rehandling coal 
from ground storage pile is the construc- 
tion of a tunnel the length of the coal 
pile, the tunnel to be equipped with a 
flight or belt conveyor which is fed 
from gate openings in tunnel sides or 
roof, the conveyor carrying the coal 
to the boiler room. 

WYANDOTTE COMPANY'S PLANT 

At the present time the Wyandotte 
Worsted Co., of Waterville, Me., is 
having a coal handling and storage plant 
installed from the plans and specifica- 
tions of the writer. This plant consists 
of an 800-ton concrete coal pocket 
located between two of the mill build- 
ings, and one end of the coal pocket 
adjoining the boiler room. 

There is a railroad siding running in 
front, and about 10 feet from the mill 
property, and in this track opposite the 
location of the coal pocket there is a 
concrete track hopper fitted with a grat- 
ing of 10 x 10 inch mesh opening, which 
prevents the larger lumps from reach- 
ing the elevator and in this way elim- 
inating the necessity of a larger capacity 
elevator. 

The pocket as designed provides for 
ground storage with an endless V 
bucket conveyor system, the upper run 
being carried on a supporting frame 
work and the lower run secured to the 
floor of the tunnel under the floor of 
the pocket. The coal is drawn from 
the hopper bottom cars into the track 
hopper, and flowing through gate open- 
ing on to an oscillating feeder, it feeds 
into elevator buckets and is elevated 
to the top of the pocket and carried 
in a horizontal trough fitted with slide 
rack and pinion gates operated with 
handwheels. The coal is drawn through 
any of these gate openings and the 
pocket is filled. 

At the further end of the pocket an 
elevated hopper is constructed, and 
while the pocket is being filled this 
hopper is also loaded and coal is drawn 
from the hopper through gate opening 
over chutes to industrial cars and 
wheeled into the boiler room. When 
this hopper has been emptied, the con- 
veyor is started and an operator opens 
any one of the gates in the tunnel walls 
and coal is fed to the conveyor which 
carries it through the tunnel, up to 
the top, and over the pocket, and dis- 
charges it into the hopper from which 
it is drawn and wheeled to the boiler 
room. In this way this hopper can be 
filled every other day (the hopper hav- 
ing two days’ supply for the needs of 
the power plant) and the coal drawn 
off as required. 

With this layout hand shoveling is 
practically eliminated, all operations 
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and handling being automatic, and the 
necessity for laborers is reduced to a 
minimum. After the motor switch is 
thrown in, starting the conveyor, and 
the coal car set over the track hopper 
and opened, the coal is carried to the 
small cars feeding the boiler room with- 
out manual labor except for opening 
and closing a gate. 

Assuming that a plant of this kind 
and capacity costs $10,000 to install, 
and electric current costs two cents per 
ton to handle, and assuming 5 per cent 
interest on the investment and 10 per 
cent depreciation on the machinery, 





which costs approximately $3,000 (there 
is no 


depreciation in the structural 


parts of the pocket other than the ma- 
chinery), the cost to operate will be: 


10,000 tons handled per year @ 


02 (electric current) ....... $200 
5 per cent interest on $10,000. . 500 
10 per cent depreciation on $3,000 

(cost of machinery).. 300 

$1,000 

The total cost to handle coal on this 
basis would be ten cents per ton. The 


cost to handle coal without the plant, 


where hand shoveling was required, 
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teaming from cars to store pile, and 
from store pile to boiler room would 
cost not less than thirty cents per ton; 
saving of twenty 


per ton in handling through the plant 


showing a net cents 


as described, or a saving of $2,000 per 
year, which would, of course, be mor¢ 
if the amount of coal handled through 
the pocket were greater; and the plant 
as described has a handling capacity of 
several times 10,000 tons per year. 

This layout permits quick unloading 
of cars, eliminating demurrage charges 
it being possible to unload a 50-ton car 
in from thirty minutes to one hour 


Boiler Control, Coal Economy and 


N the writer’s article dealing with the 
high cost of coal, in the Oct. 6 issue of 
TEXTILE WorLD JOURNAL, it was sug- 
gested that the boiler unit be considered 
as consisting of two divisions, the com 
bustion chamber, in which the produc- 
tion of heat takes place, and the boiler 
in which the heat produced in the com- 
bustion chamber is consumed. The pres- 
ent article will treat particularly of the 
boiler unit, but also in conjunction with 
the combustion chamber. 

In this presentation, boilers may be 
treated as consisting of three main di- 
visions or forms. First, the horizontal 
or return tubular. Second, the vertical 
or water tube of the round type. Third, 
the vertical or slant water tube type in 
which each plane of tubes may be treated 
as an individual boiler. In both the re- 
turn tubular and vertical round types of 
boiler, there is a varying tube area ex- 
posed to the gases, when looking at the 
boiler from the front. In other words, 
through the center of the boiler from 
the combustion chamber to outlet on 
about this line, the largest nest of tubes 
is found. Whereas there might be but 
three or four tubes located at either 
side of the boiler in either of these con- 
structions, there would be eight or 
twelve tubes in the nests on the center 
line of the boiler or just either side 
of the center line. 

Compared with this are the boilers of 
the third type, in which there are an 
equal number of tubes or nests in each 
lateral plane of the boiler, The point 
is brought up for the reason that the 
gas delivered to each set of tubes for 


any boiler construction should be in 
proportion to the heating surface or 
tube area. Consequently, the amount 


of gas delivered from the combustion 
chamber to boiler should be propor- 
tioned to the tube heating area. 

Take, for instance, a return tubular 
boiler in which the two high points 
of the combustion chamber reach to a 
point approaching the horizontal di- 
ameter of the drum. The heated gas, 
rising to the high points, will tend to 
travel along either side of the return 
tubular boiler shell to the rear of the 
boiler, where it will enter or tend to 
enter the tubes. The gas having risen 
to the high point of the combustion 
chamber will seek in the travel the line 
of least resistance, and, therefore, tend 
to pass through the point in the boiler 
containing the fewest number of tubes, 
leaving the center nest to take that 
amount of gas that will not pass 
through the smaller nests of tubes. 

This design may be improved in its 
efficiency by not allowing the green 
gases to come into contact with the 
comparatively speaking cold boiler shell ; 
second, by giving greater time for com- 
plete combustion of the gases due to 
an increase in travel before entering 
the tubes; and third, by proportioning 
the delivery of the gases for the vary- 


* President and General Manager, Preci- 
sion Instrument Co. 


What They Mean to the Manufacturer 
in Dollars Saved—Aids to Operation 


By Abram T. Baldwin * 


ing heating surface of the boiler 

PROPORTIONING HEAT AND SURFACE 

Relative to the three points the fol 
lowing treatment has been suggested, 
tried and found to be successful. Flat- 
ten the arch over the combustion cham- 
ber to keep the incompletely formed 
gases away from the comparatively cold 
boiler shell. Place an arch, the center 
of which would be at the center line 
of boiler, letting the arch be in a baffle 
wall placed in a plane at the rear end 
of the boiler; the bottom or base of 
the arch being on the floor of the ash 
pit, thus forcing the gases to travel 
over the bridge wall and down back 
of the bridge wall through the arch 
and up into the rear end of the boiler 
This accomplishes two points, increased 
length of travel of gas and concen- 
tration of the largest volume of gas 
at the point where the maximum heat 
ing surface is placed in the boiler 

By the placing of an arch other than 
the arch over the combustion chamber, 
actual savings of 20 per cent fuel were 
accomplished in return tubular boiler 
operation. From the same reasoning as 
above, that is, applying a principle of 






tube boiler. This actually in effect is 
an arch in a_ horizontal 
causes the gas traveling from the com 
bustion chamber to the tubes to divide 
itself proportionally to the tube areas 
In this type of boiler there is usually 
all the opportunity necessary for a 
proper design of a combustion chamber 
area for complete combustion of the 
gases and to give the proper length ot 
travel for accomplishing this before 
delivery of the gases to the heating 
surfaces. 

In the third type of boiler the design 
of stoker is more important on account 
of the necessity for delivering an equal 
amount of gas to every lateral row of 
tubes in the boiler. The efficiency from 
this point on through the boiler to the 
outlet now depends on the design and 
construttion of the boiler 
efficiency depends upon the question of 
maintenance and control. For without 
these latter two points no boiler after 


plane, which 


service can show efficient results 
WATER SUPPLY 
As to the proper points of control 
of a boiler, the first to be considered 


is that of the treatment of the watet 
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minimum of 
this question for every boiler plant is 
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much attention 
voted to both the 


ties and temperature of the boiler feed 


be de 


forming qual 


loo cannot 


scale 


water, as both are causes of loss of et 
ficiency and of coal The first has 
been referred to above, and the lattet 
is one in which utilization of wast 
heat and condensed water should be 
effected The saving of returns from 
heating systems, the saving due to the 
utilization of exhaust steam of the 
installation of hot water | 


neaters or 


economizers are mentioned to brin 


mind means to increase the tempera 
ture of the feed water. This naturally 
reduces to a minimum the required 
heat to raise the temperature of the 
oiler water to the steaming point 
The ability of the boiler feed pump to 
pump hot water influences this, but 
nevertheless, effort and thought should 
be put into it to raise the temperaturé 
to the maximum point, sa 200 
212° | 
AIR SUPPLY 
Air may be treated in the same ma 

ner as water, preheating it by utilizing 
the heat of radiation When a boiler 
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proportioning the gas heating supply to in order that no scale be formed on cer eee heating to make it 
the tubular heating surface, the same the inside of the tube, or as in the case fortable, the utilization of radi 
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this fence will save its 
complete construction 
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SCECCOCOS 


Property Protection Fencing Does It! 


Too high to climb over, too strong to break through or pull 
down, Cyclone Fence is a forbidding barrier to careless or vicious 
men who menace your property in these trying times. 

Cyclone Fence fully meets today’s pressing demand for security of fac- 
tory property, in order that uninterrupted and efficient operation may 
supply the nation’s war needs. Keeps agitators and their resulting dis- 
turbances off the grounds. Centralizes entrance and exit. 

Cyclone Fence reduces the risk of loss by fire, explosives or theft— 
stops the leaks—saves watchmen’s wages and annual fence repairs. 


CYCLONE CHAIN LINK WOVEN STEEL FABRIC 


is made of highest quality steel wire, heavily galvan- 

ized, woven with double brace in every mesh; each 

- wire extends full height of fabric. Brected on strong 

steel posts ; three or five four-point barb wires extend 

over side of fence, an additional bar against climbing 
r 


FENCE THAT COSTS LESS PER FOOT COSTS MORE PER YEAR 

Cyclone Service is prompt and satisfactory. Our engineers will advise 
with you as to the kind of fence best adapted to your needs. 

We will be pleased to send you illustrated catalog showing various 
styles of Cyclone Fence and many photographic views of Cyclone Fence 
installations. 

Address Department 135 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 

Factories: Waukegan, III. Cleveland, Ohio 

Branches: Chicago, New York City, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Oakland, Cal., Portland, Ore. 
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New Projects, 


HE reports of mill construction com- 
piled by Textirte Woritp JouRNAL 
during the last year show a steady gain 
in the industry. Beginning with Janu- 
ary, each month has brought several 
new mill developments and important 
enlargements, the projects running re- 
markably even throughout the year. It 
seems likely that the record would have 
been much larger if equipment had been 
more readily procurable. Every card, 
spindle and loom turned out by thé ma- 
chinery builders was contracted for 
months ahead, either for replacement or 
additional equipment, and the prospect 
of waiting for machinery undoubtedly 
checked many proposed developments. 
The high cost of materials entering into 
construction work and the scarcity and 
high cost of construction labor also 
caused the postponement of many pro- 
jects. 
But despite these unfavorable in- 
fluences, the demand for textile prod- 
ucts was so large that many manufac- 


Report of Mill Construction for 1917 


Statistical Review Compiled from 


Textile World Journal Records 


jects North Carolina also leads, Other 
Southern States to add new cotton 
mills are Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Texas and Tennessee. Among the 
notable new cotton mills of the year 
may be mentioned the Penrod Mills, at 
New Bedford, Mass., which will make 
tire fabrics; the Ranlo Manufacturing 
Co., Gastonia, N. C., which will make 
fine combed yarns; the Smyre Manufac- 
turing Co., Gastonia, N. C., which will 
make fine combed yarns; Wear Well 
Bedspread Mills, Leaksville, N. C.; 
Cheraw Cotton Mills, Cheraw, S. C.,, 
carded hosiery yarns, and the Cherokee 
Spinning Co., Knoxville, Tenn., fine 
combed cotton yarns for hosiery and for 
processing. 

Important enlargements and improve- 
ments were made by the following old- 
established concerns: Lanett Cotton 


Comparison of New Mill Construction for Last Ten Years 


1917. 1916. 19165. 


CEE nk owasvessvcetes 52 61 24 
OE 88.6155 6s sa ceccvane 24 23 19 
ps ar eee 97 . 1138 111 
GHA was wesccewoswetecs 86 60 25 
Miscellaneous ........--+ 38 33 40 


297 280 219 


turers considered it unwise to await 
lower building costs or better machinery 
deliveries, and the average growth of the 
last ten years has been exceeded, as it 
was in the year 1916, by a good mar- 
gin. This seems to be the case, as it 
was the previous year, in both number 
and importance of projects in all the 
chief divisions of the industry, except 
the knitting branch. 

The total number of new mills for 
the year is given as 297, a figure that 
we must go back to 1906 to equal. In 
that year 303 new mill projects were 
reported. As shown in the accompany- 
ing table the figure for 1916 was 280; 
while the average for ten years from 
1907 to 1916 is 254 new mills. Miscel- 
laneous new plants, including dyeing, 
bleaching and finishing works, and the 
silk industry show a large increase over 
1916, with silk making the largest gain. 
Cotton and woolen mills show a smaller 
increase and the knitting industry shows 
a loss, fewer new knitting mills being 
established than in any year since 1911, 
although the actual number of new knit- 
ting plants is larger than the number 
of new mills in any of the other 
branches. The table giving the com- 
parison of new mill construction for the 
last ten years shows the number of new 
plants in each division and the total 
figures for each year. 


COTTON INDUSTRY 


With fifty-two new mills, or separate 
large new departments of existing com- 
panies, the cotton industry makes a 
creditable showing, particularly as there 
was no abnormal expansion in any one 
line corresponding with the tremendous 
growth in the tire fabric industry dur- 
ing 1916. The enlargements and im- 
provements made by old established 
mills are generally of more importance 
than the new mill projects in any year 
and this holds true for 1917. Of the 
new projects the largest number were 
established in North Carolina, and in 
the .average importance of these pro- 





1914. 1913. 1912. 1911. 1910. 1909. 1908. 








26 27 37 32 67 80 47 
21 24 24 2¢ 31 47 23 
110 142 122 92 113 105 94 
61 54 46 38 34 37 33 
37 30 36 28 2 20 25 
245 277 265 208 274 289 222 


Mills, Lanett, Ala.; California Cotton 
Mills, Oakland, Cal.; West Point (Ga.) 
Manufacturing Co.; Atlantic Mills De- 
partment of the Pacific Mills, at Law- 
rence, Mass.; Manomet Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Nashawena Mills and Non- 
quit Spinning Co., of New Bedford; 
Newmarket Manufacturing Co., New- 
market, N. H.; Mays Landing (N..J.) 
Water Power Co.; German-American 
Mills, Draper, N. C.; the Mays Mills, 
Inc., Maysworth, N. C.; Crown Manu- 
facturing Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Winns- 
boro (S. C.) Cotton Mills. 


WOOLEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRY 


Of the twenty-four new woolen and 
worsted mills, nine are in New Eng- 
land, six in Pennsylvania, and one each 
in California, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, Utah 
and Wisconsin. Most of the new enter- 
prises are small and of less importance 
than many of the changes and exten- 
sions made by old companies. The most 
notable of the new mills is perhaps the 
Norwich (Conn.) Woolen Co. The 
Narragansett Worsted Mills, of the 
American Woolen Co., at Warren, R. 
I., is the latest addition to the big com- 
pany. The property at Warren was pur- 
chased some years ago by the American 
Woolen Co., and «as been started up on 
yarns. 

Among the noteworthy enlargements 
and improvements are the addition to 
the Vassalboro (Me.) Mills, of the 
American Woolen Co., improvements at 
the Wyandotte Worsted Co., Waterville, 
Me., additions to the plant of Clark, 
Cutler, McDermott Co., Franklin, Mass. ; 
increases at the Farr Alpaca Co., Holy- 
oke, Mass.; new weave shed and ma- 
chinery increases at the Taylor Manu- 
facturing Co., Northboro, Mass.; en- 
largement at the Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J.; new yarn and weaving 
machinery at Shuttleworth Bros. Co., 
Amsterdam, N. Y.; enlargements at 
Chatham. Manufacturing Co., Elkin, N. 
C.5' new building and machinery increases 





at Oregon City (Ore.) Manufacturing 
Co.; new mill and dyehouse, with weave 
room equipped with automatic looms, at 
the Bellevue Worsted Mills, Philadel- 
phia; branch mill established by James 
Lees & Sons Co., at Philadelphia; the 
new million-dollar plant of S. B. & B. 
W. Fleisher, Inc., Philadelphia; new 
mill and boiler house for the Woon- 
socket (R. I.) Spinning Co., Inc.; addi- 
tions to the Island Woolen Co., at Bara- 
boo, Wis., and general reconstruction 
and doubling of the plant of the Prairie 
du Chien (Wis.) Woolen Mills Co. 
NEW KNITTING MILLS 

The knitting industry maintains its 
position as the fastest growing branch 
of the textile industry in number of new 
establishments, in spite of the fact that 
there are only 97 new projects reported 
in 1917, as against 113 in 1916, and an 
average of 110 for the last ten years. 
Difficulty in securing machinery and sup- 
plies is undoubtedly responsible for the 
reduced figures. The larger number of 
the new mills are located in the Southern 
States, there being 47 new plants, chiefly 
hosiery projects, in this section. North 
Carolina alone accounts for 25 of this 
number and Tennessee is second with 12. 
Pennsylvania has the largest number of 
new knitting mills of any state with 26, 
but it is noticeable that the South is 
gaining on the Middle Atlantic group 
of states as.a factor in the knitting in- 
dustry. 

Some of the important new mills are 
the Glenn Hosiery Mills Co., Mobile, 
Ala.; the Mitchell Hosiery Co., Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Parker Hosiery Mills & Dye 
Works, Frostburg, Md.; Asheboro Hos- 
iery Mills, Asheboro, N. C.; Standard 
Knitting Mills, Inc., Gastonia, N. C.; 
Surry Hosiery Mills, Mount Airy, N. C.; 
Jewell Knitting Mills, Inc., Statesville, 
N. C.; Superior Underwear Co., Piqua, 
O.; Lincoln Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia ; 
Triangle Textile Co., Reading, Pa.; 
Lookout Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Sunshine Hosiery Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Kingsport (Tenn.) Mills 
Co. 

Some of the important enlargements 
and improvements are as follows: New 


nlargements and Improvements 


Saas 
departments established by the Black Cat 
Textiles Co. at Sheboygan, Wis.; and 
Harvard, Ill., and a large building con- 
structed by the same concern at Ben- 
nington, Vt., where an additional plant 
has been acquired; new buildings and 
equipment for the Paramount Knitting 
Co., of Chicago; a large increase at the 
Atlas Underwear Co., Richmond, O.; 
new building and machinery at Joseph 
Roth & Co., Toledo, O.; plant at Lack- 
awanna Mills at Scranton doubled; en- 
largement at Interwoven Mills, Martins- 
burg, W. Va.; new six-story building 
and a one-story dyehouse for Holeproof 
Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, and a new 
seven-story building for the Phoenix 
Knitting Works, Inc., Milwaukee 

THE SILK INDUSTRY 

The silk industry continues to con- 
centrate in New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, these two states having a total of 
66 of the 96 new mills reported. Pater- 
son alone has 38 new silk mill projects, 
most of them being broad silk weaving 
plants of a few looms located in tene- 
ment mills. Some of the important new 
projects are the National Spun Silk Co., 
New Bedford, Mass.; Lawrence Silk 
Mills, Paterson, N. J.; Northern Silk 
Mills, Paterson; Andover Silk Co., De- 
pew, N. Y.; A. P. Villa & Bros., Erwin, 
Tenn.; Kahn & Feldman, Parkersburg, 
W. Va. Some of the important enlarge 
ments and improvements are at the 
Rossie Velvet Co., Willimantic, Conn. ; 
Oscar Heineman Co., Chicago; Cham- 
plain Silk Mills, Whitehall, N. \ 
Gudebrod Bros. Silk Co., Pottstown, 
Pa.; Stroudsburg (Pa.) Ribbon Mills: 
Oswegatchie Textile Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. 

MISCELLANEOUS NEW MILLS 

Among the miscellaneous new mills 

there are 16 plants for dyeing, bleach- 


ing, finishing, printing, mercerizing, or 
otherwise processing textile products in 
various forms. The demands for the 


products of raw stock bleaching and 
cotton nitrating plants seem to be ade- 
quately supplied by the concerns that 
went into this work before our entrance 
into the war. Only one new plant en- 
gaged in this line seems to have got 
under way during the year. 

The detailed report of new mills, im- 
portant changes, enlargements and im- 
provements follows: 


Details of Mill Construction 


NEW COTTON MILLS 


Alabama, Alexander City. The Roberta 
Millis; high-grade underwear yarns, 28s to 
30s; 6,000 spindles. (Branch of the Rus- 
sell Mfg. Co.) 

Anniston. The Perkins Mfg. Co.; N. 8. Per- 
kins, pres. and treas.; N. C. Richardson, 
supt.; Towels and Novelty Weaves. 

Connecticut, Norwich. Max Pollack &. Co., 
Conantville, Conr.; threads; starts new 
branch in leased building; W. L. Nichols, 
mgr.; 136 spindles, number to be increased. 

Noith Stonington. Laurel Glen Line Co.; 
$25,000; Charles P. Ecclestone, pres.; 
Ralph M. Briggs, treas. and buyer; F. L. 
Powell, gen. megr., agent and supt.; round 
braids and fish lines; 170 braiding ma- 
chines, 2,176 spindles; water; sell direct. 

Georgia, Atlanta. United States Peniten- 
tiary Fred Zerbst, warden; building 
plant for manufacture of cotton duck for 
use in mail bags, etc. Congress appro- 
priated $129,500 for this purpose. 

Illinois, Chicago. The Chicago Yarn Proc- 
essing Co.; 1648 Van Buren St.; Edward 
Frieder, pres.; Fred Friedlander, treas.; 
E. J. Vavrinck, supt.; winding. 

Indiana, Wabash. Perfection Tire & Rubber 

Co.;. tire and asbestos cloths; .6 mules, 2 


ring spindles, 15 looms, 9 sets cards; F. B. 
Humphrey, Fort Madison, pres.; T. W. 
Cole, Chicago, treas. and buyer. (Brench 
of Chicago plant.) 

Massachusetts, Boston.. Tate Mfg. Co., Inc.; 
wire and cotton cordage and mops; A. 
Haas, pres.; C. A. Haas, treas. 

East Pepperell. Pepperell Braiding Co.; 
$25,000; Webster K. Clark, pres.; E. 8. 
Judkins, treas.; braids; purchased old miil. 

Holyoke. Holyoke Braiding Co.; $45,000; 
Geo. C. Watson, pres. and treas.; W. L. 
Van Valkenburg, sec. and mgr.; Herbert 
Holt, supt.; Shoe and Corset Laces and 
Braids; electric; sell direct; buy 40/2 CP; 
30/2 and 8 /3 cotton yarn. 

Hudson. Hudson Narow Fabrics Co.; Ernest 
Hall, megr.; non-elastic tapes; equipped 
Thomas Taylor & Son’s plant with 8 looms 
(working on dobule shift). 

Malden. Multiple Winding Co.; 8S. F. Brown, 
pres.; J. B. Jamieson, treas.; Yarns for 
Electrical Insulation; also job winding 
from skein or cops, cones or tubes; sell 
direct; electric. 

New Bedford Penrod Mills; $600,000; J. 
Armitage, pres.; R. M. Donaldson, treas. ; 
Myron CC. Taylor, chairman; Maning 
Emery, Jr., supt.; Combed Sea Island and 
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ANY KIND OF COAL 


whether it is anthracite culm, screenings, river coal, barley, 
rice or bituminous slack, coke breeze, etc., 


WILL BE AS GOOD OR BETTER 


than high grades of soft or hard coal with your Present 
Boilers. 


IF YOU INSTALL A COE TURBO BLOWER 
These are the advantages of the 


COE TURBO BLOWER 








when installed as per sketch: 


t 
|. Even the lowest grade of coal will have to surrender its 
entire combustible if a thorough mixture with sufficient air is 
effected by a COE TURBO BLOWER. 
A 


2. There cannot be any “ poor draft,” caused by an inadequate 


himney, disadvantageous flues or unfavorable weather conditions 
when the COE TURBO BLOWER is installed. 


+h REGULATOR 


The output of your plant has probably increased, but to in- 
crease the capacity of your boilers you cannot burn more coal 
efficiently unless you p yrovide for proportionately more air. 


4. To maintain a uniform steam pressure is what your fireman 
is endeavoring to do now, though the load on your boilers may 
vary considerably at times. The COE TURBO BLOWER con- 
nected to your damper regulator as shown in sketch will entirely 





automatically start up, change its speed, or stop, according to 
what the pressure gauge on your boiler records. 7. By supplying sufficient draft under all weather conditions, 
YOUR SMOKE WILL BE ELIMINATED OR GREATLY 
There is considerable heat lost to you when permitted to REDUCED. 
escape with your exit gases through a partly or entirely opened 
stack damper. The COE TURBO BLOWER operates with a 8. Your present grates do not have to be changed as long as a 
permanently checked stack damper, thereby recovering the heat mixture of your present coal and any other fuel is used. 


that would otherwise pass out. If installation cannot be made on side wall of boilers, send us a 


6. The COE TURBO BLOWER uses only a fraction of the sketch of the plan view of your boilers and we will find the best 
amount of steam a jet blow er would use, and the exhaust, being way to make installation. 
discharged into your ashpit, will preserve your grates consider- Installation often could be made while boiler is in operation at a 
ably. fraction of the expense a stoker would cost you. 


Try A Coe Turbo Blower Now on One of Your Boilers! 


Ask for copy of “ POSSIBILITIES FOR CUTTING DOWN COAL BILLS,” published on 
page 288 of the Annual Review Number 1917 of this Journal, dealing with the COE TURBO 
BLOWER exhaustively. 


Read excerpts of letters we are getting daily :— 
“ Since using your turbo blowers we are able to operate our boilers on 50% of culm 


and 50% of bituminous coal, instead of all-bituminous coal as we were doing before 
we had your machines. We realize that we could use even more than 50% culm, pro- 
vided we used grates suitable for this small size coal. We also found that with your 


machines we can considerably increase the capacity of our boilers, even under unfavor- 
able weather conditions.”"—TuE JoHN ILLINGWORTH STEEL Co. 


“ Whereas formerly we used nothing but the very best of bituminous coal and had 
to push the boilers, we now use 50% of bituminous and 50% culm and have less trouble 


in keeping up steam than we had previous to the installation.”—RoosEveLt WorsTED 
MILLs. 





FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO 


EUGENE HAHN, 709 Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Agent for C. T. COE CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Egyptian Yarns and Fabrics; 
mitage & Co., New York, 


Taylor Ar- 
selling agent. 


(Buying done at New York office, 120 
Broadway.) 
Palmer, Dean & Sherk, of Detroit, Mich., 


started new branch in renovated building, 
making shoe threads. 

Swampscott. Hackett & Bateman, 324 Essex 
S8t.; Low Cotton Yarns from Waste; sell 
direct. 

Walpole. Hancock Waste Co.; A. E. Glen- 
non, treas. and buyer; Joseph Perry, supt.; 
Cotton Waste; 3 shredders, 2 pickers, 1 cut- 
ter; electric; sell direct. 

New Jersey, Paterson. Liberty Belting Mills, 
126 Market St.; $30,000; woven and canvas 
belting and lining. 

Union. P. L. G. Embroidery Works, 
$7,500; Embroideries, Laces, etc. 
West Hoboken. Hudson Embroidery Corp., 
408 West St.; $5,000; Embroideries and 

Laces, 


New York, Cohoes. 


Inc. ; 


Little Falls Fiber Co.; 


leased Massasoit Mill; glazed wadding; 
8S. L. Munson, supt. (Branch of Little 
Falls.) 

McGraw. McGraw Mfg. Co.; Shoe and Cor- 
set Laces; 114 braiders, 

New York, Phoenix Yarn Corpn.; $30,000; 
Sam’l Gordon, pres. and treas.; I. Beck, 
supt.; 8/1 to 120/2 yarns; 6 coners; 6 
double tubers, 4 60-spindle winders; elec- 


tric; sell direct. (Sell merc. cotton yarns 
all description, for knitting and embroid- 
ery trade.) 

North Carolina, Avondale. Haynes Millis (P 
O. address, Henrietta); R. R. Haynes, 
pres.; Z. O. Jenkins, treas. and buyer; Cot- 
ton Cloth; 20,000 spindles, 350 looms; elec- 
tric. (New weave shed erected 320 x 100 
feet, brick.) 


Charlotte. The Piedmont Commission Com- 


pany; $35,000; W. H. Belk, pres.; Geo. H 
Brockenbrough, Jr., treas.; Damasks and 
Towels; 12 broad and 150 narrow looms; 
electric; sell direct; buy 8 to 16s yarn. 
(New building erected.) 

Gastonia. The Mutual Cotton Mills; $200,- 
000; C. B. Armstrong, pres. and treas.; 


B. F. 8S. Austin, vice-pres.; W. Ralph Arm- 
strong, sec.; A. K. Winget, asst. treas.; 
Lee Smith, supt.; 24s Hosiery Yarns; 5,500 
spindles, 

Gastonia. The New Hanover 
$250,000; W. T. Rankin, pres.; J. L. 
sec.; Combed Yarns; 4,000 spindles. 

Gastonia. The Ranlo Manufacturing Co. 
(Ranlo); $500,000; John C, Rankin, pres.; 


Thread Mills; 
Bush, 


Cc. B. Gray, vice-pres.; W. T. Love, sec. 
and treas.; Fine Combed Yarns; 6,000 
spindles, (Erected new buildings; main 


mill 400 x 132 feet.) 

Gastonia. Smyre Mfg. Cc.; $250,000; J. Lee 
Robinson, pres.; J. O. White, vice-pres.; 
Fred L. Smyre, sec. and treas.; M. Dilling, 
supt.; Fine Combed Yarns, 50s to 80s; 
10,000 spindles; electric; Messrs. Smyre 
and White, buyers. (New buildings erect- 
ed.) 

Hickory. The Hickory Spinning Co.; $159,- 
000; G. N. Hutton, pres.; J. D. Elliott, 
vice-pres.; H, J. Holbrook, sec and treas.; 
Cotton Yarns; 5,100 spindles. (Erected new 
building. ) 

High Point. Moffitt Cotton Mills; H. A. 
Moffitt, gen. mer.; Yarns; 5,000 spindles; 
motor; daily capacity 2,000 lbs. yarn 
(New building erected, 235 x 85 feet, one 
story, brick.) 

Leaksville. Wearwell Bedspread Mill; Bed- 
spreads; new building erected, 390 x 290 
feet; 10,200 spindles and 176 broad Jac- 
quard looms installed. 

Salisbury. Ivy Damask Mills, Inc.: $50,000; 
R. Lee Mahaley, pres.; T. B. Marsh, treas., 
gen’l mgr. and buyer; Damasks; 24 wide 
looms; electric; buy 26s, 18s yarn; D. D. 
Campbell (N. Y.), selling agent. (New 
building erected.) 

Shelby. Catherine Mills Co.; $15,000; C. C. 
Blanton, pres.; J, R. Dover, sec., treas.; 
Cc. C. Cobb, mgr.; J. R. Dover, Jr., supt.; 
Cloth Specialties; Duck; 40 looms; elec- 
tric; Farish Co., N. Y., selling agents; 
buy 20s, 2-ply. 

Shelby. The Liberty Spinning Co.; $150,000; 
Cc. G. Blanton, pres.; J. R. Moore, sec.; 
A. M. Hamilton, mgr.; 2-ply Cotton Yarn; 
5,000 spindles. 

Pennsylvania, Clifton Heights 
Cotton Yarn Mills; Eric Beyer, mer. and 
sole agent; Cotton Yarns; 4,000 spindles; 
electric; sell direct, 


The Clifton 


Johnstown. Specialty Mattress Co.; new 
building erected; Mattress Felts. (Branch 
of Toledo, O.) 

Philadelphia. American Twine Co., 2915 


Ridge Ave.; Twines, Polished Thread, etc.: 
sell direct; Chas. Salkend, buyer; buy 8/4 
cotton, etc., single and ply. 

Philadelphia. The Alvin Beaming Co., 1717 
Gillingham &t,, Frankford; all kinds Plain 
and Fancy Beaming; 6 beaming frames, 1 
splitter, 


Philadelphia. Wm. A. Coyle, Mascher and 
York Sts.; Turkish Towels, Bar, Dish and 
Scrub Cloths; 14 narrow looms, 2 sewing 
machines; sell direct, 


Philadelphia, Frankford Textile Mills, 1721 
Gillingham St.; $10,000; James L. Thack- 
eray, pres.; J. Lincoln Thackeray, sec. 
and treas.; Upholstery Goods and Mitch- 
eline Spreads; 12 looms; steam. 


Philadelphia. The Glenwood Mfg. Co.; John 
R. Mawson, pres.; Hair Cloth made with 
special process; 12 broad looms. 


Reading. L. & G. Belting Co.; incorporated 
to manufacture cotton belting; H. W. and 
D. H. Gruber, West Leesport, Pa, men- 
tioned as interested. 

So. Langhorne. Joseph H. Bromley (Phila.) 
is to establish a lace plant at this place. 


South Langhorne. North American Lace 
Co.; Levers laces; C. T. Rodgers, supt. 
(New branch of Philadelphia.) 


York. Alb, & BE. Henkels, Inc. (Bridgeport, 
Conn.); Laces and Trimmings; equipped 
building formerly occupied by Edna Silk 
Mill for Cotton Tapes. 
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Rhode Isiand, Apponaug. Narragansett Cot- 
ton Mills, Inc.; $200,000; Andrew E. John- 
son, pres.; Claus Hansen, treas.; automo- 
bile tire fabrics; 30 looms; weave shed 
12,000 square feet; additions to be built 
later. 

Pawtucket Anchor Webbing Co.; leased 
Blackstone Webbing Co. plant and added 
15 looms; erected 140 x 40 ft. one-story 
addition; also $8,000 office building 
(Branch of Woonsocket.) 

Pawtucket. New England Lace Co. (Brom- 
ley interests of Philadelphia); built new 
mill 230 by 100 feet, two stories; George 
Truman, supt. 

South Carolina, 
Mills; $200,000; 
and treas.; carded 
spindles; Franklin 
agents; electric; 
mill.) 

Texas, Dallas 
Tom B. Burnett, 
Cotton Felt., etc. 
200 by 100 feet.) 

Houston Houston Waste 
Cotton and Woolen Waste. 

Tennessee, Knoxville Cherokee Spinning 
Co.; new mill, 207 by 132 feet; O40 
spindles; 20 spinning frames; electric 
power; vacuum system air washing in- 
stallation 40s-80s combed peeler yarn; 


6,000 pounds weekly capacity. 





Cotton 
pres 


Cheraw Cheraw 
Robert Chapman, 
hosiery yarns; 56,200 
D’Olier & Co., selling 
(built 325 by 104 foot 


Dallas Cotton & Linter Co.; 
pres.; Comfort Batts 
(Erected new building 


Mills; $10,000; 


NEW WOOLEN MILLS 


California, Eureka, Woolknit Mills; $1,000, 
000; Harry H. Bair, pres.; Wm. B. Wight- 


man, treas.; J. W. Clark, supt.; T. C 
Boone, buyer; blankets, mackinaws and 
flannels; electric; 3 sets cards; 20 looms; 


dye house 
Santa Ana. Mission 
Co.; $74,000; A. E. 


Woolen Manufacturing 
Bennett, pres.; L. M 


Doyls, treas.; J. F. McAfee, supt. and 
buyer; cassimeres and blankets; 2 sets of 
cards; 15 broad looms; steam; sell direct. 


Connecticut, Norwich. Norwich Woolen Co.; 
$1,000,000; Charles Kaye, pres.; Emmanuel 
Kaplan, treas.; George Taylor, supt.; Mill- 
brook Woolen Mill Co., New York, selling 
agents. Cloakings, overcoatings and suit- 
ings; 21 sets cards; 60 looms; 20 special 


weaving machines. Constructed new mill; 
dyehouse; electric power 

Illinois, Elmhurst. Frank A. Green; woolen, 
cotton and jute shoddy; electric; sell 
direct. New building erected and 
equipped. 

Massachisetts, Auburn. Auburn Worsted 


Co.; $500,000; Edgar T. Wood, pres.; Wil- 
liam H. Harris, treas.; leased Ettrick 
Mills; worsted yarns; 4 combs; 3 cards; 
2,200 spindles. 


Boston. William White Wool Dusting Mill 
(Erected new brick building, 52 by 120 
feet.) 

Hyde Park. Eastern Wool Co.; Walker, 


Searle & Co., Boston, owners; experiment- 
ing on knitting yarns for owners, 

North Cambridge. Beckwith Box Toe Co.; 
new plant to manufacture felts for Com- 
pany’s own’ use; 14 cards. Albert Crab- 
tree, mer. 

Worcester. Smith Yarn Mill, Inc.; $25,000; 
Clarence W. Smith, pres.; Ernest E. Smith, 
treas; woolen and merino yarns; 4 sets of 
cards; (leased building.) 


New Jersey, Newark. American Hair Felt 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. and Sharpsburg, Pa., 
start branch plant; manufacture hair and 
wool felts. 


New York, Beacon. Braeburn Woolen Co., 
Inc.; $500,000; John McLaren, pres.; Cor- 
nelius McLaren, treas.; cassimeres, suit- 
ings, thibets and meltons; mill 150 by 150 
feet; cost $30,000; also dyehouse 

Dryden. Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc.; $50,- 
000; Solomon Bernstein, pres.; Louis 
Bernstein, treas.; Fine Woolen Shoddy; 11 
sets of cards, 6 pickers. 


Ohio, Cleveland. The Colonial Woolen Mills 
Co.; $100,000; J. N. Hahn, pres.; W. 8S 
Ratzenmeyer, vice-pres.; John T. Feighan, 
sec, and treas.; blankets, mackinaws, 
sterotypers’ dryers, auto. robes and 
shawls; erected new building, 84 by 125 
feet (Also operate branch plant at 
Apollo, Pa.) 


Oregon, Portland. Oregon Wool 
Mills; $40,000; W. L. Crowe, 
buyer; N. W. Downard, treas. 
new building.) 


Pennsylvania, Bloomsburg. Bloomsburg 
Worsted Spinning Mills;-C. H. Sharples, 
pres.; has purchased 2-story brick build- 
ing, 120 by 50 feet and one 110 by 50 
feet, 1 story; 2 sets drawing; 4 spinning 
frames; electric drive. T. Williams, mer. 

Bridgeport, Energetic Worsted Mills; John 
J. Hosey, mgr. and supt.; Worsted Yarns 
for Weaving and Knitting (Bradford), up 
to 2/40s; Shuttle Bobbins, Skeins and 
Dresser Spools; 1,600 spindles; electric; 
sell direct. 

Mifflin, Royal Rug Mills; John G, Clements 
(408 No. Second Street, Phila.), sole prop.; 
Rag Carpets and Rugs; 30 looms; steam; 
dye; sell direct; Juy yarns in skeins, 
spools and warped. (Leased building.) 

Philadelphia. Fred Bartel, Unity and Leiper 
Sts.; Men's Worsted Wear and Dress 
Goods; 20 broad looms. 

Philadelphia. Bick Worsted Co.; A St. and 
Indiana Ave.; Woolen and Worsted Dress 
Goods, and Cotton Novelties; sell direct. 

Philadelphia. Wm. w. Oursler; 6817 
Walker St. (Wissinoming); Men’s and 
Women's Suitings, Worsted and Cotton; 
10 looms; gas engine. (Commission weav- 
ing at present.) 


Rhode Island, East Greenwich. Greenwich 
Mills; Granville A. Beals, prop.; Fred S. 
Brewster, supt.; woolens and Worsteds for 
men’s wear; 104 broad looms; electric; 
sell direct. (New York office, 229 Fourth 
Ave.) 

Warren. Narragansett Worsted Mills of 
American Woolen Co.; yarns for filling and 


Scouring 
pres. and 
(Erected 


warp; Henry Wood, agent 
Warren Worsted Co, plant.) 
Westerly Federal Felting Co.; 
by 147 feet two story mill 
Clark's Falls, Conn.) 
Tennessee, Morristown. Morristown Blanket 
Mills; $50,000; woolen blankets; $18,000 
equipment; new two-story brick mill, cost 
ing $10,000, leased 
Utah, Beaver. Beaver 
$50,000; James Yardley, 
ton, treas.; Thos 


(Took over 
erecting 50 
(Branch of 


Woolen Mills Co.; 
pres.; R. H. Bar- 
Sumner, genl. mgr. and 
supt.; Blankets, Flannels, Smelter Cloths; 
2 sets, 10 looms; water. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Woolen Mills Co.; 490 Virginia St.; Wool 
Extracts, Shoddy and Wool Waste; Car 
bonizing, etc.; 5 cards, 2 pickers, 1 gar 
nett; dye stock. 


Isaac Barnett 


NEW KNITTING MILLS 


The Buster 
(branch of 
Chattanooga 


Brown 
United 
Tenn.) 


Alabama, Birmingham 
Hosiery Mills, No. 9 
Hosiery Mills Corp., 


Children's Hosiery. 


Decatur. Decatur Hosiery Mills; high grade 
220 needle Seamless Half Hose; 60 knit 
ting machines; 20 loopers; 10 ribbers 
Goods finished at Chattanooga, Tenn 
(Brancn of the Nick-a-Jack Hosiery 
Mills); remodeled standing building for 
plant 

Gadsden. The Davis & Allcott Co.; W. B 
Davis, pres.; Chas. Allcott, treas. and 
buyer; Children’s Cotton Hosiery; 250 
knitters, 50 sewing machines, 6 loopers; 


electric; dyehouse; James Jamison & Co., 


selling agents 

Mobile Glenn Hosiery Mills Co 10-12 
Emanuel St.; $100,000; J. F. Carter, Jr., 
pres., treas. and buyer; A. M. Slack, supt.; 
Ladies’ 200 and 220 needle Hosiery; 176 
needle Half Hose; 80 knitting and 10 
sewing machines; gas power; dye 

California, Pomona. A. M. Fowkes; Sweat- 
ers and Sweater Coats; 2 knitters, 2 sew 
ing machines 

San Francisco Princeton Knitting Mills, 
25,000; V. E. Burdell, pres.; Wm. R 
Weber, vice-pres.; T. C. Westdin, treas.; 
Wm. R. Weber, buyer; Knit Goods; elec- 
tric. 


Connecticut, Norfolk Winsted Hosiery Co., 
new branch; old building leased, machines 
moved from Springfield branch; knitting, 
looping and mending only 


Delaware, Wiimington. Gi'ien Hosiery Co., 
138th and Poplar Sts.; $100,000; Clarence 
Prettyman, pres.; Chas. B. Prettyman, 


treas.; C. R. Prettyman, supt.; Seamless 
Half Hose and Women’s Seamless Hosiery; 
176, 188 and 200 needle; 304 latch needle 
knitting machines; 45 ribbers; 27 loopers; 
80 sewing machines; dye and finish; 
steam; sell direct, and through J. 8S. Tap- 
scott, Balt., L. I. Farrin, Phila. and New 
York; sell jobbers; Clarence Prettyman 
buyer; buys 13s to 70s. 


Georgia, Columbus Mitchell 
$200,000; John A, Mitchell, 
Mitchell, Jr., treas.; E. C. 
Men’s and Women’s Hose; 
machines; 4 sewing machines; 
and dyeing; sell direct 

Dalton Dalton Hosiery Mills; 25,000; J 
S. Hall, pres.; H. J. Smith, vice-pres.; G 
R. Westcott, secy.-treas.; 60 knitters; 
electric; capacity, 600 dozen whole and 
half hose per day; leased building. 


Hosiery Co.; 
pres.; John A 
Kennedy, supt.; 
60 knitting 
bleaching 


Marietta Kennesaw Hosiery Co.; $40,000; 
B. G. Brumby, pres. and buyer; W. M. 
Murray, treas.; Men’s Half Hose; daily 


capacity, 500 pairs; John M. Given, selling 
agent; building leased 

IHinois, Chicago. Thos. E. Wilson & Co., 
1422 W. Randolph St.; Sweaters, Toques, 
Jerseys and Bathing Suits; A, Hezinger, 
supt.; 64 knitting machines and 60 sew- 
ing machines; e'ectric; sell direct; (carry 
worsted, wool and cotton.) 

Harvard Black Cat Textiles Co., 
branch for 200 needle half hose. 
Moline. J. P. Fleming, 1702 Third Ave.; 
Sweaters; 9 knitting machines; electric; 

sell direct. 

Peoria. Lehman, Williams Co., R. J. Seeds, 
supt.; high grade style specialties in 
Knitted Fabrics, Bathing Suits, for 
women and men, of worsted 

Sparta, Chester Knitting Mill, St. 
Mo., branch mill, 
ton, hosiery and 
plant. 


Indiana, South Bend. 
Manufacturing Co.; Horace Hastings, 
pres.; L. H. Hastings, treas.; hosiery and 
knit goods; 30 knitting machines, elec- 
trically driven. 


Michigan, Detroit. Republic Knitting Mills; 
$50,000; Edwin A. Wolf, pres.; Herbert D 
Robinson, treas.; Woolen Hosiery and 
Gloves; 75 knitting machines, 2 sewing 
machines; electric; Robt. P. Steele & Co., 
New York, selling agents. 


new 


Louis, 
established here; cot- 
dyeing done at main 


Hastings Textile 


Zeeland. Van Lopik Knitting Co.; G. Van 
Lopik, sole proprietor; Knitted Head 
Wear; 11 knitintg machines; 3 sewing 


machines; electric; sell direct. 


New Hampshire, Belmont. Ipswich Mills; 
new branch for Seamless Cotton Hosiery; 
dye and finish. 


New Jersey, West Hoboken. Central 
Hosiery Manufacturing Co.; Women's 
Mercerized and Silk Hosiery; 10 220-needle 
knitting machines; 2 sewing machines; 
electric drive. 


New York, Brookivn. Premier Knitting 
Mills, Inc., 97 Montrose Ave.; $5,000; 
Nathan Kaplan, pres.; Irving Saltzman, 
treas. and buyer; Ladies’ Sweaters and 
Novelties; 10 knitting and 8 sewing ma- 
chines; 1 54-inch Brush machine; 1 winder; 
sell direct; buy Zephyr 2/18, 2/30, wor- 
2/18. 

Brooklyn. Venice Underwear Mills, Inc.; 
40 Penn St.; B, Saldin, pres.; M. Saldin, 
treas., supt. and buyer; Ladies’ Knit 
Vests and Union Suits; 15 knitting and 10 
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sewing steam; se 
6/1 8 


2 a yarn 
New York, Artistic Neckwear 
Knitting Mills), 79 E. 130th St 
Sweaters; 25 knitting and 15 


machines; 


30/1 











chines. Sell direct, 

New Y Horn, Schulein & Fri 
Inc., 91-93 Fifth Ave.; Infants’, Childrer 
Misses’ and Ladies’ Fancy Knit Goods 
30 knitting and 22 sewing machines; sell 
direct 

Syracuse Vulean Glove Co Inc.; $5,000; 
formed to operate branch plant of Vulcan 
Knitting Mills, Weedsport, N. Y 30 sew 
ing machines 


Utica Clark Knitting Co.; 
A Clark pres.; C J 
Women’s 


$21,000; Thomas 
Richards, treas.; 
Men's and Childrens Cotton K 





Underwear; 25 knitting, 100 sewing ma- 
chines; electric power 

North Carolina, Asheboro. Asheboro Hosiery 
Mills; $125,000; Virgil Presnell, pres.; C. C, 
Cranford, treas,. and buyer; Chas. B. Max- 
field, supt.; Hosiery; 50 knitting ma- 
chines; dye; electric; Jno. M. Given & Co., 
selling agents (Buy 20 carded 27 and 33 
yarn.) 

Atkinson. Atkinson Hosiery Mills Co.; $100,- 
000; E. A. Hawes, Sr., pres.; E. A. Hawes, 
Jr., treas. and sec.; J. T. Haggard, vice- 
pres. and gen. mgr.; J. Flynn, supt.; Men's 
Half Hose; 31 knitting machines, 5 loop 
ers; steam; sell direct in gray; J. T. Hag- 
gard, buyer 

Burlington The Curio Hosiery Mills; W. C. 
Thurston; J. J. Jenkins, supt.; Hosiery 


and Glove Tubing; 20 knitting and 8 sew- 
ing machines; electricity; sell direct; buy 
14/1, 20 /1 yarn; capacity 66 doz. pair hos- 
lery, 100 lbs. tubing per day 

Charlotte Charlotte Knitting Co.; J H, 
Cutter, pres.; Geo. B. Hiss, vice-pres R 
J. Walker, sec. and treas.; B. N. Barnes, 
supt.; Men's and Women's Hosiery; 50 
knitting machines; dye; electric; Chas. 
Chipman's Sons Co., selling agents. 


Cherryville. Gaston Knitting Mills, Inc.; 
$100,000; N. B. Kendrick, pres,; A B 
Cook, treas. and manager; Men's Half 


Hose, 176-needle; 25 knitting and 1 sewing 
machines; electric; (rented building) 
Claremont Claremont Hosiery Milis Co., 
Inc.; $6,000; R. L .Connor, pres.; C. 8. 


Grove (Hickory), treas. and buyer; Men's, 
Ladies’ and Infants’ Hosiery; 34 knitting 
and 5 sewing machines; oil engine; sell 
direct; (office at Hickory); new building 
erected 

Conover. The Herman Glove Co.; C. C. Her- 
man, supt Men’s Knitted Wrist Canvas 
Gloves; electric; sell direct; Preston Her- 
man, buyer; buy hosiery yarn 14/1 

Durham. Louise Knitting Mills of East Dur- 
ham, established branch plant here; 34 


knitting machines, 10 loopers, 10 ribbers; 


electric (leased building) 
Elizabeth City Ideal Hosiery Co.; M. G 
Morrisette, pres.; M. B. Simpson, treas.; 


W. H. Sanders, supt. and buyer; 200-needle 
Half Hose; 12 knitting machines; electric; 
sell through agents; buy combed yarn, 20, 
26, 70, 80/1; (new building erected) 


Ellerbe. The Ellerbe Knitting Mills; $25,000; 
W. L. Howell, pres.; B. B. Farlow, vice- 
pres.; J. R. Bennett, sec.-treas.; Women's 
Hosiery; 50 knitting machines; steam 

Gastonia Standard Knitting Mills, Inc. ; 
$100,000; W. S. Adams, pres.; M. A. Tur- 


sec,-treas. ; 


ner, vice-pres.; G. R. Spencer, 
Men’s 176 Needle Half Hose; 50 knitting 
machines; electricity; sell direct; buy 14, 
18 and 26 carded yarn 

Graham. The White Cotton Co.; $25,900; 
Wm. White, pres.-buyer; S. 8S. Holt, treas.; 
Knit Tubing; 50 ribbers; electric; buy 11 


yarn 

Greensboro Latham Mills, Inc.; $250,000; 
J. E. Latham, pres.; R. D. Douglas, treas.; 
Men's Half Hose; 100 knitting machines, 
1 sewing machine; electric and steam; 
piece dye house 

Haw River. Riverside Hosiery Mills, Inc.; 
$10,000; J. A. Long, pres.; R. K. Lashley, 


treas.; Mercerized Half Hose; 20 knitting 
machines; electric. 

Holly Bush Holly Bush Knitting Mills; 
Cc. T. Morrison and C. 8S. Grove; Hosiery; 
40 knitting machines; steam; offices at 
Hickory. N. C 

Lawndale. Piedmont Hosiery Mills Co.: 


$50,000; W. R. Newton, pres.; Decatur 
Elmore, vice-pres.; Hosiery; capacity 200 
doz. per day; 20 knitting machines; elec- 
tric, 
Lenotr, 
Moore, 


Lenoir Hosiery Mills; $50,000; F. R 
pres.-treas. and buyer; Joe C. 
Moore, sec.; 84 needle Half Hose and 
Ladies’ Hosiery, 220 and 240 needle; sell 
goods outside of half hose in the grey. 
Purchased equipment of the Virgilina 
(Va.) Hosiery Mills, and added 39 new 
knitting machines, making total of 56, 
with 2 sewing machines. 

Lillington. The Lillington Hosiery Mii! Co.; 
$10,000; BE. T. Spence, pres.; A, M. Shaw, 
vice-pres.; Hosiery. 

Morganton. Garrou Knitting Mills; $150,000; 
John L. Garrou, pres. and buyer; J. M. 
Brinkley, treas.; Ladies’ Hose; steam, dye. 


Mount Airy. Surry Hosiery Mills; $200,000; 
George O. Graves, pres.; G. C. Loverill 
and I. W. Barber, vice-presidents; L. C. 
Chrustman, sec.-treas.; Hosiery; 60 knit- 
ting machines. (Purchased a standing 
building.) 


Shelby. Blanche Hosiery Mills; (J. G. Dud- 
ley and Garland McBreyer, interested); 
Hosiery; 10 knitting machines 

Statesville. Queen Knitting Mill; $100,000; 
F. B. Bunch, pres. and treas.; hosiery; 100 
knitting machines; 8 loopers; 3 sewing 
machines. (New building erected.) 

Valdese. The Liberty Hosiery Mills; $50,000; 
J. L. Garrou, pres.; Francis Garrou, treas.; 
Ladies’ Cotton Hosiery; electric. 

Wilmington. People’s Hosiery Mills; $100,- 
000; E. Fred Banck, pres.; B. T. Burton, 
sec.-treas. (To erect new mill buildings.) 

Ohio, Columbus. Geo. R. Shoemaker Co., 37 
N. 3d St.; Surgical Blastic Hosiery, Ab- 
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Fiske-Carter Construction Company 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Offices: Charlotte, N. C.; Greenville, S. C. 


CONTRACTORS a» BUILDERS 


OF ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS IN WOOD, STEEL OR REINFORCED CONCRETE 


Textile Mill Construction A Specialty 











IPSWICH MILLS, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Designed by Lockwood, Greene & Co., and built by Fiske-Carter Construction Co. 








SOME OF THE CONSTRUCTION WORK DONE BY THIS COMPANY. 















SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, INC. (Exposition Hall) NATIONAL FIBRE BOARD CO., BAR MILLS, ME. 
STEVENS LINEN WORKS, WEBSTER, MASS. DUNEAN MILLS, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
BOSTON MANUFACTURING CO., WALTHAM, MASS. R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO., CLINTON, MASS. ERWIN COTTON MILLS CO., WEST DURHAM, N. C. 
LUDLOW MANUFACTURIN SPARTAN MILLS, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 

Sees ASOCES ee, LUSSEN, WANS. WOODSIDE COTTON MILLS, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
WEST END THREAD CO., MILLBURY, MASS. CHESNEE MILLS, CHESNEE. 8. C. 
WESTERLY SHIRT CO., WESTERLY, R. I. TOXAWAY MILLS, ANDERSON, S. C. 
REED & PRINCE MANUFACTURING CO., WORCESTER, MASS. E. A. SMITH MANUFACTURING CO., RHODHISS, N. C 
COY PAPER CO., CLAREMONT, N. H. THRIFT MANUFACTURING CO., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
BROWN BAG FILLING MACHINE CO., FITCHBURG, MASS. PACOLET meeesecee sins Co, Bee . oa 
IPSWICH MILLS, GLOUCESTER, MASS. WARE SHOALS MFG. CO., ve as 
SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, SHIRLEY. MASS. ERLANGER COTTON MILLS, LEXINGTON, N. C. 
HEALD MACHINE CO., WORCESTER, MASS. BALDWIN COTTON MILLS, CHESTER, S. C. 
GREAT BARRINGTON ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., GREAT FORT MILL MANUFACTURING CO., FORT MILL, S. C. 


BARRINGTON, MASS. GENERAL ASBESTOS & RUBBER CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 





WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES 


Fiske-Carter Construction Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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dominal Supporters, Knit Cloth Mesh; 56 

hand knitting frames and 6 sewing ma- 
chines; sell direct. Geo. R. Shoemaker, 
buyer; buy tram and spun silk, merc., 
and peeler cottons. 

Oklahoma, Oklahoma City. The Paragon 
Knitting Mills; $250,000; Ladies’ Hosiery; 
capacity 2,500 doz. pairs weekly. 

Pennsylvania, Coaldale. Coaldale Hosiery 
Co.; $50,000. 

Collettsville. Collettsville Hosiery Mill, Inc.; 
$100,000; J. G. Garrou, pres.; IL G. Green, 
treas.; hosiery; 40 or 50 knitters, 2 sew- 
ing machines (in process of organization). 

Elizabethville. Collier, Ray C.; Men’s Half 
Hosiery; electric. (New mill erected.) 

Hamburg. The Burkey Underwear Co.; 
Shoesmakersville, Penn. To operate branch 
plant at this place; leased building; in- 
stalled 12 body frames and 28 sewing 
machines, 

Hamburg. Burks Underwear Co.; Women’s 
Knit Underwear; 7 knitting and 8 sew- 
ing machines; electric; R. C. King & Co., 
selling agents. 

Lincoln, Mohn Bros.; (Adamstown); Hos- 
lery. Branch mill; new building erected; 
45 knitting machines installed. 

Linfield. Linfield Knitting Co.; Albert Weber, 
Jr., sole prop.; Samuel Reifsnyder, supt.; 
176 needle Half Hose; 60 knitters, 16 
loopers; electric; sell direct; Albert Weber, 
Jr., buyer. (New building erected.) 

Palmyra. Joseph H. Kettering. (Purchased 
building vacated by Palmyra Knitting 
Mills); Half Hose; sell jobbers and com- 
mission houses; 20 knitting machines. 

Philadelphia. The Arr-tee Knitting Mills; 
147 N. 12th St.; (A. Titleman and M. 
Ribkin); M. Ribkin, supt.-buyer; Sweater 
Coats and Fancy Knit Goods; 18 flat and 
round knitting frames; 9 sewing ma- 
chines; electric; buy worsted, woolen, 
merino and silk yarns 

Philadelphia. The Bardenhall Knitting 

Mills; (Geo. W. Bardens and Thos. E. 

Hall, props.); 5423-27 Germantown Ave.; 

Cardigan Jackets and Sweater Coats; 12 

flat knitting and 8 sewing machines; sell 

direct; buy 8s and 20s two-ply worsted 
yarns. 


Philadelphia. Dobson & Schoen, Adams Av4 
and Wingedocking St.; Men's and Wom- 
en's Fine Hosiery; 30 knitting and 2 sew: 
ing machines, 2 loopers; L. I. Farren, La- 
fayette Bldg., Philadelphia, selling agent; 
buy merc. 40s to 60s, 2-ply yarns. 

Philadelphia. Franklin Sweater Mills, 242 
South 5th St., I. Warshauer and Arthur I. 
Livingstein; Sweater Coats, Silk and Arti- 
ficial Silk; 12 round frames, 6 sewing’ ma- 
chines; electric; finish; sells direct to job- 
bers; buy artificial silk and mercerized 
cotton. 

Philadelphia. Germantown Hosiery Co., 
5147 Germantown Ave.; J. Norman Tomp- 
kins, prop. and buyer; Ladies’ Mercerized 
Hose; 34 knitting and 2 sewing machines; 
sell direct and Robert C. King Co., selling 
agents; buy combed peeler merc, yarns, 
36 and 50 2-ply, 60s, 80s single. 

Philadelphia, Lincoln Hosiery Mills, Alle- 
gheny Ave. and A St.; Louis Liveright, 
pres.; Max Richter, treas.; $100,000 Men’s 
and Women's Silk Hosiery; 175 knitting 
machines, 15 sewing machines. 

Philadelphia. Miller Knitting Co.; Chas. F. 
Miller, 1825 Bristol St.; Ladiés’ Union 
Suits; 8 latch knitting and 14 sewing ma- 
chines; electric; Jonas B. Robitscher, New 
York, selling agent; Chas. F, Miller, buyer. 

Philadelphia, North American Mfg. Co., 

2246 So. Ninth St.; $10,000; Max Loomis, 

treas.; David Hoffman, mgr. and. supt.; 

Renovating, Finishing ahd Jobbing Hos- 
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iery 12 sewing machines; 
single and 2-ply yarns. 

Philadelphia. Rockledge Hosiery Mill; Hea- 
ton & Wilson, props.; 108 Drake Ave.; Fox 
Chase; Herbert Heaton, mgr.; Chas, H. 
Everett, buyer; Ladies’ Silk and Art. Silk 
Plaited Hosiery; 220-needle, 30 knitters, 5 
loopers; steam; finish; sell direct. 

Philadelphia. Way Bros. Mfg. Co., 619 Moore 
St.; Men's Underwear, 

Pottsville. Sunlight Knitting Co.; Geo. A. 
Gunther, pres, and supt.; P. J. Hobin, 
treas.; Ladies’ Fine Ribbed Vests; 7 knit- 
ting and 5 sewing machines; EB, W. Parks, 
selling agent; buy yarns 24s to 30s; (new 
building erected). 

Quakake. Victor Knitting Mills, Inc. (Ta- 
maqua); Men’s Half-Hose; 62 knitting ma- 
chines; (branch mill). 

Reading. Cc. Brown-Sailor, Tragle Bidg.; 
Misses’ and Boys’ Underwear; installed 50 
machines. 


electric; buy 


Reading. Penn Hosiery Co., 701 Walnut St.; 
$6,000; E. R. Wicklein, pres. and buyer; 
Emanuel Loeb, treas.; Hosiery; 50 knit- 


ters; buy 18s, 30s, 70s cotton and 40s and 
50s 2-ply mere. yarns. 

Reading. Triangle Textile Co.; Ladies’ 
Hose; 100 knitting machines, 3 sewing ma- 
chines. 

Royersford, Royersford Hosiery Co.; Seam- 
less and Lace Hosiery for Men, Women 
and Children; 100 latch needle knitting 
machines, 20 loopers, 20 sewing machines; 
steam; Paul F. Unger, gen'l mgr. 

Shamokin. West Branch Knitting Co. (Mil- 
ton, Pa.); branch mill; Men's Fiber Hos- 
lery; 40 knitting and 12 looping machines; 
dyeing and finishing done at main plant. 

Sinking Spring. Sinking Spring Underwear 
Co.; $12,000; Geo. W. Beard, pres.; Geo. 
W. Bickel, sec. and mgr.; Wm. J. John- 


ston, treas.; Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Vests; 
buy yarns, 
Rhode Island, Central Falls. Biackstone 


Stocking Co.; $60,000; A. H. Smith, pres. 
and treas.; Cashmere Half Hose; 60 knit- 
ting machines; electric; buys 16s to 40s 
single cotton yarns; erected new mill, 
(succeeds Blackstone Stocking Co., which 
dissolved). 


Providence. Pawtucket Hosiery Co.; branch 
plant; (space leased). 

South Carolina, Anderson. Hetrick Hosiery 
Mills; branch plant; cement mill 115 1» 50 
ft.; 60 knitters, loopers and sewing ma- 
chines; electric drive; daily capacity 300 
dozen pairs of hose. 

Marion. Daisy Glove Co.; C. F. James, megr.; 
Canvas Gloves with knit wrists. 

Tennesses, Athens. Chilhowee Mills; $50,000; 
H, A. Vestal, pres, and treas.; J. P. Vestal, 
vice-pres.; H. S. Moody, sec.; leased 110 x 
28 foot building; will make additions; 40 
knitters. 

Bristol. Clinchfield Hosiery Mills; $500,000; 
Sherwood E. Hall, pres.; Edward C. Balley, 
sec. 

Chattanooga. Lookout Knitting Mills; 
$50,000; E. B. Thomasson, pres.; A. S8. 
Revierie, vice-president.; E. M. Thomas- 
gon, sec.-treas.; Men’s Union Suits; 12 
knitting machines, sewing machines; elec- 
tric drive; cost $30,000; leased three-story 
building 140 x 60 ft. for main mill and 50 
x 30 foot dye house. ; 

Chattanooga. Mountain City Knitting Mills; 
$15,000;, J. B. Milligan, pres.; John M. 
Jones, vice-pres.; E. A. Magill, sec.-treas. ; 
Hosiery; > 35 . knitting machines; electric 
drive; leased 60 x 50 foot 2-story building. 

Chattanooga. Sunshine Hosiery Mills; $100,- 

000; F. L. Chapman, pres. and treas.; 

F. J. Garant, mer.; Infants’ Hosiery; 150 

knitting. and sewing» machines; new 


mill, piece dye-house operated; electric 
power. 

Cleveland Knox Hosiery Mill; J. W. Bell, 
supt.; Halt Hose; O. A. Knox, buyer; sell 
in gray 

Erwin Erwin Knitting Millis; $10,000; H 
G. Morrison, pres.; F. M. Kelly, sec 

Kingsport. Kingsport Mills Co., Inc.; $500,- 
000; W. B. Davis, pres.; Robert E. Davis, 
vice-pres. and sec.; J. Fred Johnson, 
treas.; Men’s and Women’s Fine Gauge 
Hosiery; 350 knitting, 6 sewing machines, 
50 ribbers and 60 loopers; electric power; 
new mill 300 x 60 feet, including dye 
house; cost $45,000. 


Knoxville Ashe Hosiery Mills; $25,000; J. J 
Ashe, pres.; C. H. Bacon, vice-pres.; F. E 
Haun, sec.; remodeled building 125 x 75 
feet; 50 knitting machines, 38 ribbers and 
12 loopers; Hosiery and other articles for 


infants. 

Nashville. Hermitage Knitting Mills; $10,- 
000; Men's Lisle Half Hose; 12 knitting 
machines, 3 ribbers, 3 loopers. 

Oakdale. Oakdale Hosiery Mills; $10,000; 
c. J. Alley, pres.; S. N. Oakley, treas.; 
W. Y. Boswell, sec.; Hosiery; 70 knitting 
machines; new mill, 100 x 30 feet; cost 
$2,600. 


Spring City. Spring City Hosiery Mill; 
$50,000; A. P. Haggard, pres.; J. F. Col- 
lins, treas.; A. B. Andrews, gen. megr.; 
Ladies’ Hosiery; erected new mill; elec- 
tric drive. 

Canada, Ontario, London, Penman’s, Ltd.; 
branch plant; removal of hosiery depart- 
ment formerly conducted at Thorold, Ont.; 
equipped with 100 knitting and 2 sewing 
machines; S. A. Lamontagne, supt. 

Tamworth. Imperial Knitting Co.; H. W. 
Richardson, pres.; J. E. Mortimer, treas.; 
Hosiery and Underwear; purchased build- 
ing and installed 20 knitting machines 
and 50 sewing machines; water and elec- 
tric drive. 

Toronto. Fillis, Irving & McFadden; new 
plant; Men’s Fine Cashmere Socks; 12 
knitting machines and 5 loopers; electric 
drive, 

Quebec, Three Rivers. 
of Canada, Ltd; 


Vulcan Knitting Mills 
$50,000; branch of 


REAR VIEW OF NEW MILL OF CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS CO., SHOWING CORNER OF NURSERY 


Weedsport, N. Y.; gloves; 50 machines 
installed on floor of Municipal Building. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg. Superior Knitting 


Mills, Ltd.; $20,000; M. Steinberg, pres.; N. 
J. Weidman, treas.; Men's, Ladies’ and 
Children's Sweaters, Toques, etc.; also lbs 
two-ply and three-ply yarns; 18 knitting 
machines and 12 sewing machines; electric 
drive, 


NEW SILK MILLS 


California, Berkeley. California Silk Mills; 
$50,000; Frank P. Grinsley, pres.; F. R. 
Veach, treas., and W. O. Mills, supt. and 
buyer; Dress Goods, Tie Goods and Fab- 
rics; 200 spindles, 10 looms; sell direct. 

Massachusetts, New Bedford. National Spun 
Silk Co.; $100,000; Marcus Frieder, pres.; 
G. D. H. Belin, treas.; purchased Oneke 
plant and are erecting 300 x 50 ft.- wing, 

New Jersey, Bayonne. Wilpragh Silk Corp,; 


$500,000; L. Van Praagh, pres; leased 
buildings. 

Midland Park. Midland Silk Mills, Inc.; 
$10,000; George H. Schofield, pres.; Ber- 
tram Samuels, treas.; James Schofield, 
supt.; Dress Goods; 22 looms. 

Passaic. Passaic Silk Mills; W; B. Loyatt, 


supt.; Throwing (for own use); 3,000 spin- 
dies (Paul Gerli & Co., Inc.). 

Paterson. Aleppion Union Silk Co., Inc.; 
$25,000; Antoine Modallel, pres.;. Basher 
Alyad, treas.;- Broad. Silks. 
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Paterson Alpine Silk Co.; Harry Malisel, 
prop.; 12 looms. 

Pat n Anetta Silk Co., 462 East 19th 
St $10,000 S. Huptich, pre L. M« 
Caulle treas.; broad silks 19 looms 

Paterson Bestgrade Silk Co.; Broad Silks; 
10 looms 

Paterson Blum Silk Mills, Ine $15,000 
Isidor Blum, prop.; Broad Silks; 160 
spindles, 26 looms 

Paterson. Charles E. Bloom Silk Co.; $160,- 
000; will occupy floor of S. U. M. Mill; 
Broad Silks; 56 looms; Harry Aronsohn, 
pres.; Charles E. Bloom, treas.; 20 addli- 
tional looms on order, 


Paterson. Canadian Silk Co.; 
10 Broad Silk looms; 8S 
of plant 

Paterson. Canova Simone Silk Co.; $25,000; 
Tie and Dress Silks; Henry Canova, pres. ; 
P. Simone, treas.; 100 spindles, 16 looms; 
commission work at present. 


170 Main St.; 
Cohen in charge 


Paterson. City Star Silk Co.; $10,000; E 
Cavona, pres.; Louis Long, treas.; occu- 
pies floor space in new Van Kirk Mill; 


Broad Silks; 10 looms. 


Paterson Harry C. Compton; Commission 
Weaving; 10 looms. 
Paterson. Domestic Silk Co.; 14 broad looms 


on commission weaving; additional looms 
to be installed later 


Paterson. Durable Silk Co.; $30,000; Eman- 
vel B. Bornstein, pres.; W. H. Jeffries, 
treas.; John W. Wilson, supt.; Broad 
Silks; 96 looms, 500 spindles. 

Paterson. Finkelstein Bros.; 57 Albion Ave.; 
10 broad silk looms 

Paterson. Theodore Fogel; 22 broad silk 
looms 

Paterson, G. & R. Silk Co.; $50,000; 60 
looms; W. Cornforth, mgr 

Paterson, Geneva Silk Co.; $35,000; Paul 
Walder, pres.; broad silks; 10 looms, 

Paterson. Goodman & Wadsworth; 30 
looms. 

Paterson. Gordon & Berner; Broad Silks; 
28 looms; sell direct. 

Paterson. Grabow Silk Co.; Max Grabow 
and John Grabow, props.; Broad Silks; 
26 looms. 





Paterson. Harvard Silk Co.; $40,000; Essex 
Mill; Broad Silks; 10 looms, 

Paterson. Holzman Silk Manufacturing Co.; 
leased space in mill on Van Houten 8t.; 
installed broad silk machinery. 

Patéfson. Hygrade Silk Co.; 64 Ryle St.; 
$25,000; Broad Silks. 

Paterson. Lawrence Silk Mills; 
in Dunlop Mill; 100 looms. 

Paterson. Linwood Silk House; 152 East 
Railway Ave.; H. Nathanson, prop.; Broad 


Silks; 30 looms, 80 spindles, 1 winder, 1 


leased space 


warper. 

Paterson. Lilienbloom & Parson; 152 Rall- 
way St.; Broad Silks; 20 spindles, 11 
looms. 

Paterson. Melrose Silk Co.; $25,000; Wm 
Nussman, pres. ; Alex Cohen, treas. ; 
Broad Silks; 20 looms. 

Paterson. Migel, J. A.; Broad Silks; 92 


looms; electric; H. A. Caesar & Co., sell 
ing agents.; J. A. Migel, buyer. 


Paterson. Peter Morrili, Essex Mill; broad 
silks; 20 looms 

Paterson. Nipont Silk Co., 48 Warren St.; 
25,000; broad silks. 

Paterson. Northern Silk Mills; $50,000; 
William - Wishnok, pres.; L. Lippman, 
treas.; Broad Silks; 72 looms. 

Paterson. Occidental Silk Co.; 757 River 
St.; broad silks 

Paterson. Oliv Silk Mills, Inc.; $20,000; 


Broad Silks; 32 looms; electric. 
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“85% Magnesia” Saves Your Coal 
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How and Why your coal is wasted 
48 pages of valuable information on Heat-Insulation 


A copy should be in the files of every § The value of “ 85% Magnesia ” as a heat- 
Engineer, every Architect, every Power-user, insulation has been demonstrated for nearly 
and every one interested in the saving of fuel, thirty years, in every kind of service. 
whether for heating or power purposes. It 
is sent free on request. A copy of the stand- 
ard Specification of the Magnesia Associa- 
tion will also be in- 


Its wonderful heat-saving properties are 
only equaled by its matchless durability. 


Unlike many other coverings, those of 
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cluded if desired. 

The unparalleled 
shortage of fuel 
makes it imperative 
that every possible 
unit of heat be con- 
served. 
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“85% MAGNESIA” 


The Universal Coal Saver 


Mane ae 





“85% Magnesia” 
can be depended 
upon to outlast the 
very metal they pro- 
tect. “85% Magne- 
sia” is without equal 
among fuel-savers. 


MAGNESIA ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 7o2 BULLETIN BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


(The member companies of this Association are contractors to the U. S. Army and Navy and to munition plants.) 


George D. Crabbs, The Philip Carey Coc., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Alvin M. Ehret, Ehret Magnesia Mfg. Co. Valley Forge, Pa. 


Executive CoM MITTEE 


J. R. Swift, The Franklin Mfg. Co., Franklin, Pa. 
R. V. Mattison, Jr., Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
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Paterson. Paterson Warping & Winding 
Co.; Dale Mill; 20 broad silk looms. 

Paterson. Platt’s Universal Silk Mills 
(Atherton Mill); 351 Tenth Ave.; Plain 
Broad Silks; 12 looms. 

Paterson. Real Silk Fabrics Corp., 44 Front 
St.; $30,000; silk nets and fabrics 

Paterson. Resnick & Rosenberg Silk Co.; 
Broad Silks; 8 looms. 


Paterson. Rosenblum Silk Co.; $50,000; 
Broad Silks, 
Paterson. Rossie Velvet Co.; annex in 


Prescott & Waywell Mill. 

Paterson. John Ryan, Inc.; $10,000; com- 
mission throwing. 

Paterson. Silk City Cord & Braid Manu- 
facturing Co.; $50,000; C. Kessler, prop.; 
Shoe Laces, Cords and Braids, 

Paterson. 8, Stein; Essex Mill; Broad Silks; 
12 looms. 

Paterson. Sunlight Silk Co.; $4,500; Sam- 
uel Kalish, agent. 

Paterson. Veribest Silk Co.; $25,000; Max 
Rosenstock, pres.; Henry Shain, treas.; 
Broad Silks; have erected new mill at 
170-172 Main St. 

Paterson. Wishnack & Jackson; New Dun- 
lop Mill; 40 looms; broad silks. 

Phillipsburg. Universal Silk Co.,_ Inc.; 
$25,000; James BE. Gipp, pres.; James EB. 
Gipp, vice-pres.; Thos. R. Connlain, sec.- 
treas.; Broad Silks; erected new mill; 80 
spindles, 10 looms; 15 operatives. 

Washington. Washington Silk Mills; 105 
looms, 7 warpers; electric power. 

West Hoboken. Mistletoe Silk Mill; $100,- 
000; Gustave A. Hurbmann, pres.; Alex- 
ander H. Kridel, sec. 


New York, Allegheny. Dunlop Silk Co; 
branch plant; 16 winders, 100 spindles; 


winding of thrown silk, 

Depew. Andover Silk Co.; new branch; 
Broad Silk; 6,000 spindles, 120 looms. 
(Built new mill.) 

Dunkirk. Merrill Silk Co,; Fabric Gloves; 
started new branch in building. erected 
by local investment company for that 
Purpose; 200 sewing machines; erected 
40 x 60 ft. addition to plant. 

Gloversville. Dennie Silk Mills Co., Inc.; 
$20,000; Silk, Cotton and Textile Fabrics; 
3 looms, 120 spindles, 2 sewing machines. 

Gloversville, Politsch & Frye; F. Politsch, 
supt.; A. Frye, buyer; Silk Jersey for 
Gloves, Underwear and Hosiery; 120 
spindles, 2 180-inch looms; electric; sell 
jobbers. 

Greene. Greene Silk Throwing Co.; A. L. 
Smith, supt. ; silk throwing; 5,000 
spindles; built 300 x 64 ft. mill, and will 
double this in the spring. 

Herkimer. Underwood Silk Fabric Co., Inc.; 
James Underwood, supt.; branch plant; 
Chamoisette Gloves; plece dye house; 
electric. 

Jamestown. Sakura Silk Co.; $100,000; 
James McDade, pres.; R. A. Hill, treas.; 
R. R. Rhines, agent and supt.; Silk 


Gloves; electric; dye; sell direct. (Branch 
of Kane.) 


Middletown, Middletown Throwing Co., 
Inc.; throwing. 

New York City. Henri Gutmann Silks Corp.: 
$250,000; Henri Gutmann, pres.; M. W 
Reilly, vice-pres.; Samuel Cohn, treas. 

New York City. Prosnitz & Co., Inc.; 152 
Lexington Ave.; $3,000; Charles Prosnitz, 
pres.; Jacob Lerner, treas.; Dress and 
Cloak Trimmings, Silk Cords, Fringes, 
etc.; 2 hand looms. 

Oneonta. Quality Silk Mills Co.; branch 
plant; Fabric Gloves; 75 machines. 

Plattsburg. Clark Textile Co.; 
plant; 200 sewing machines. 

Pennsylvania, Allentown. Higrade Silk Co., 
Inc.; $10,000; John B. Pasquariello, pres. 
and treas.; Broad Silks; 50 looms; electric. 

Avoca. Avoca Silk Throwing Co.; $150,000; 
Wm. R. Haytock, pres.; H. J. Haytock, 
treas.; Benj, Haytock, agent.; W. Ander- 
son, supt.; Commission Silk Throwing: 
11,000 spindles: electric. (Main office, 
Easton, Pa.) 

Connellsville. Connellsville Silk Co., Inec.; 
Silk Throwing; (new building erected). 
Branch of the Specialty Silk Co., Punxsu- 
tawney. 

Elysburg. The Knepka Silk Throwing Co.; 
$25,000; C. H. Knepka, pres., buyer and 
agent; H. C. Kase, treas.; Throwing; 2,800 
spindles; steam. 

Eynon, Eynon Silks Mill (Universal Ind’! 
Corpn., New York City): F. Calogero, 
supt.; Silk Throwing; 7,500 spindles; elec- 
tric; commission works. (Erected new 
building.) 

Honesdale. Welwood Silks Co. (Hawley); 
Broad Silks; 250 looms; branch plant 
established here. 

Liverpool. Jouvaud & Lavigne Co. (Dan- 
ville, Pa.); erecting new mill for making 
organzine. 

Morris Run. Morris Run Silk Co., Ine.; 
(Branch of Connellsville Specialty Silk 
Co.); electric; erected new mill. 

Nanticoke. Nino Throwing Co.; (Toby- 
hanna); commission works; branch plant 
established here. 

Nuremberg. Nuremberg Silk Company; 
$25,000; Arnold Wolfensberger, pres.- 
treas.; Silk Throwing. 

Peckville. Peckville Silk Co.; $25,000; P. D. 

«Snelson, pres.; F. A. Peck, sec.-treas.; 
Silk Throwing; 3,500 spindles; electric. 

Pen Argyl. H. S. Hall; Silk Gloves: elec- 
tric. (Branch of Jersey City, N. J.) 

Philadelphia. Art Silk Co. of America, 1815 
Bristol St.; $2,500,000; enlarging experi- 
mental plant to make artificial silk from 
cotton linters. 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia Silk Spinning 
Mills; $100,000; Fred Stringer, pres.-supt. ; 
I. Wasserman, treas.; Tussah Silk; 3,000 
spindles; R. J. Steiner, Sr., buyer. 

Philadelphia. Schall, Ziegler & Raber: 
Hope, below 8S. Berks St.; C. A. Raber, 
supt.; Narrow Silk Fabrics, Woven Labels 
and Hat Bands; 7 narrow looms; steam; 
sell direct; firm, buyers; buy cotton and 
silk yarns. 

Phoenixville. J. H. & C. K. Eagle; leased 


branch 
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Emmerich Mill and 
(Branch of Shamokin.) 
Scranton. Murray, Russell & Co.; Wm. H 
Kilgour, supt.; Silk Throwing; 5,000 
spindles. 
Souderton. D. G. Dery; N. G. Glattfelter, 
supt.; Broad Silks; 48 looms; electric. 


(New branch mill; mail plant at Allen- 
town.) 


Wilkes-Barre. Magagna Bros.; Silk Throw- 
ing; “Hard Twist" Specialties; 2,500 
silk spindles 

Wilkes-Barre. Puritan Silk Corpn.; W. C. 
Muggli, pres.; E. C, Geier, vice-pres.; 
H. J. Gigerich, sec.-treas.; Silk and Silk 
Mixed Broad Silks; 300 looms 

York. Rutland Silk Co.; $25,000; Broad 
Silks; 50 looms 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket Pennsylvania 
Textile Co.; branch mill established in 
Brown Building, Main and Pine Sts. 

Texas, Houston. Texas Textile Company; 
250,000; B. N. Garrett, pres. and buyer; 
J. B. Bageley, vice-pres.; C. A. Lewis, 
treas.; F. Wide, supt.; Artificial Silk Yarn 
from cotton; electric. 

Houston Houston Waste & Fibre Mills 
$30,000; M H. Thomas, pres.; F D 
Thomas, treas,; cotton and wool waste 
(Leased building.) 

Tennessee, Erwin A. P. Villa & Bros; 
branch silk mill; 310 x 55 feet; shipping 
and engine room 55 x 35 feet; several 
hundred operatives 

West Virginia, Parkersburg. Kahn & Feld- 
man; $120,000; Silks; silk spinning ma- 
chinery costing $100,000; new concrete and 
brick mill 304 x 54 feet, three stories high; 


cost $50,000 


MISCELLANEOUS NEW MILLS 


Connecticut, Mt Carmel. Mt Carmel 
Bleach. & Dye Works; Samuel G. Fitch, 
pres. and supt.; all sizes Cotton Skeins; 
steam 

Wauregan Quinebaug Valley Dyeing Co.; 
Dyeing and Carbonizing Rags, wool and 
cotton; John T, Smith, pres.; Benj. Lives- 
ly, Jr., treas 

Georgia, Atlanta. Royal Cotton Products 
Co.; L. G. Neal, pres.; W. B. Reeves, gen. 
megr.; Mattress Lint, Pillow Lint, etc.; 
leased building and installed machinery 
worth $15,000. 

Massachusetts, Grafton Herbert Taylor & 
Co.; picking and carding plant 

Lowell. Lowell Top Dye & Print Works; 
Fred G. Leary, treas.; Thos. Corcoran, 
supt.; specialize in Worsted Top Dyeing; 
capacity, 25,000 lbs. weekly; steam and 
electric; ell direct. 

Minnesota, St. Paul. Textile Finishing Co.; 
Sidney D. Goid and Harry Orinstein, 
props.: Finishing Buckram, Burlap, etc.; 
plan to install looms later. 

Mississippi, Meridian. Meridian Cellulose 
Co.; $50,000; Bleached Cotton Linters; T. 
U. Cole, pres.; Lenox Kahn, vice-pres.; 
T. R. Cole, secy.-mer. 

New Hampshire, Salem. Haigh & Parmelee; 
Dyers of Galloons, Ribbons, etc.; built 
plant and started with two operatives. 

New Jersey, Camden. Francis E. Wilson, 
1037 No. 25th St.; Converter of Yarns of 
every description; winder, cones, cops and 
tubes to skeins, and skeins to cones, cops 
and tubes. 

Newark, Highgrade Belting & Weaving 
Co.: $175,000; A. G. Fenwich, pres.; F. F 
Fenwich, treas.; erect new mill 100 x 200 
ft., boiler and engine house 35 x 50 ft.; 
cost $25,000. 

Paterson Alliance Silk Dyeing & Finish- 
ing Co.; $120,000; Claudius Ugnon, pres.; 
C. DeGrado, treas.; Julien C, Paillard, 
supt.; Silk Piece Dyeing; steam, water 
and electric. 

Paterson. Gallant & Sullivan Co.; $5,000; 
Warping and Winding on Commission; 
3,500 spindles, 

Paterson, Gatti Silk Dyeing Co.; $50,000; 
V. Sorosso, pres.; John Meola, treas.; Gatti 
Napoleon, sec.; new mill; 30 operatives; 
Skein and Piece Dyeing. 

Paterson. Globe Dyeing Co.; new mill, 50 x 
200 ft.; machinery installed, 

Paterson. Grand Warping & Winding Co., 
218-220 Main St.; $2,800; Philip Berliner, 
pres.; Nathan Farber, treas.; erected new 
mill; 480 spindles; Commission Warping 
and Winding. 

Paterson. M. Lessman; Gun Mill; Warp- 
ing and Winding; 2 warping, 1 double 
deck winding frame. 

Paterson. Union Piece Dyeing Co.; silk 
dyeing; $125,000; erected new brick dye- 
house; cost $5,500; M. De Grado, prop. 

Paterson. Waverly Warping & Winding 
Co., 7 Fair St.; $21,000. 

Union. Swiss Bleaching & Lace Finishing 
Co., 508 Humboldt St.; $50,000; Hermann 
Schleitlin, pres.; Robert Alder, treas.; 
will bleach Embrolderies, dye and finish 
Laces, 

Westfield. United Textile Co.; 10 looms; 
Asbestos Textiles; (erecting plant). 

West New York. Raw Art. Silk Co.; $10,- 
000; Herus Migliora, pres. and supt.; J 
M. Flavelle, treas.; winding, coping and 
quilling natural and artificial silk on com- 
mission. 

New York, Binghamton. Newton & Kelley; 
warping and winding on commission; 6 
warping, 8 winding frames. 

Central Valley. Prescott & Waywell: wind- 
ing and warping; 12 new copping frames; 
(new branch of Paterson). 

Chappaqua. Gates Paper Twine Co.; $25,- 
000; H. A. Smith, pres.; B. W. Gates, treas. 
and buyer; Paper Twines exclusively: 
——* sell direct. (Office, Pleasantville, 

Salamanca. Stewart Dyeing & Bleaching 
Co.; Frank Carlson, supt.; dyeing of slub- 
bing and yarns; built new mill 30 x 90 ft. 

Sloatsburg. Ramapo Finishing Corp.; $250,- 
000; James Bryce, pres.; bleaching, finish- 
ing, printing and dyeing of cotton goods. 

North Carolina, Burlington. Standard Dye 

Works, Inc.; $100,000; D. EB. Sellars, pres.; 

W. H. May, treas.; John Keesey, supt. and 


installed looms 








buyer; Hosiery Dyed and Finished; eiec 
tric 

Thomasville. Southern Finishing Mills; F 
Cc. Robinson, pres.; w Cc. Pennington 
treas. and buyer finishing all kinds of 
Hosiery; electric; capacity, 3,000 pairs of 
hose daily 

Ohio, Piqua. Piqua Bleachery Co.; $10,000; 
G. R. Fairbairn, pres. and supt.; H. E 
Sims, treas.; bleaching and dyeing all 
kinds Yarn, Hosiery and Knit Goods 

Pennsylvania, Allentown Lehigh Warping 
& Winding Co.; Commission; 6 warpe x 
winders. (This company was started as 
Allentown Winding & Warping Co.) 

Rhode Island, Arcadia Arcadia Print 
Works; $350,000; Clarence McGuire, pres. 
and treas.; dyeing, bleaching and print 
ing Cotton Goods; electric 

Pascoag. New England Dyeing & Finishing 
Co.; $20,000; Joseph J. Luckina, pres.; 
Gusten A, Nordenstierna, treas.; dye Raw 
Stock, Yarns and Piece Goods; 40,000 Ibs 
of tops per week. 

Pawtucket. U. 8S. Glazed Yarn Co,; $31,000; 
H. 8. Rich, pres.; B. EB. Aspinwall, treas.; 
high polished yarns, threads and twines 
for Hat Bands, Silk Shoe Strings, Trim- 
mings and Underwear, 





Important 


COTTON 
Alabama, Talladega. Chinnabee Valley 
Mills; $200,000; William C. Lanier (West 
point), pres.; William S. Freeman (Talla- 
dega), treas.; John G Chapman, supt.; 
Hosiery twist yarns 12s to 16s; 10,500 ring 
spindles; sell direct and through agents 


(Have taken over the Chinnabee -Cotton 
Mills and the Highland City Mills.) 

Connecticut, Danbury. C. I. Robinson & Co 
formerly commission workers only, in 
stalled machinery to triple capacity and 
manufacture threads and finish yarns for 
all purposes; 1,116 spindles; electric. 

Waterville. H. L. Welch Knit Underwear 
Co. discontinued operations and sold ma 
chinery and plant. Plant will be torn 
down. 

Georgia, Augusta. Crescent Yarn Mills; A 
K. Clark, mgr.; 16s to 20s yarns; 4,800 
spindles; (Started up Nixon Manufacturing 
Co. plant; discarded sheeting looms; in- 
stalled 200 new spindles). 

Banning. Hutcheson Manufacturing Co.; 
controlled by new capital; Justin C, Jack 
son, pres.; A. L. Jackson, treas.; capital 
increased to $159,000; 5,200 spindles. 

Crawford. Crawford Cotton Mills; J. W. 
Ingle, pres. and treas.; Ben T. Comer, 
vice-pres. and gen. mer (Took over Ed- 
wards Mills, Crawford, and White City 
Mfg. Co., Athens; erected new weave shed 
at Athens, 75 by 100 ft.; 110 new looms 
installed therein 

Dallas. Liberty Cotton Mills; L. R. Adams, 
pres.; H. L., Turner, sec.; A. W. Stubbs, 
treas, and mer.; hosiery yarns; 7,350 spin- 
dies. (Succeeds Pauling County Mfg. Co., 
which was bankrupt.) 

Eatonton. Eatonton, Cotton Mills;. $160,000; 
Irvin Fitzpatrick, pres.; M. B. Pitts, vice- 
pres.; W. C. Mason, agent and buyer; two- 
ply yarns and duck; 6,000 spindles; 150 
looms; 20 cards, Haines, Morehouse & 
Woodford, N. Y., agents; steam and elec- 
tric. (Took over plant of Putnam Mill 
& Power Co.) 

Griffin. Georgia Cotton Mills; Clyde L. King, 
pres.; R. B,*Shapard, sec.; L, H. Beck, 
supt.; towels; 4,000 spindles; succeeds 
Green Cotton Mill; 1,000 spindles added. 

Illinois, Chicago. Ajax Quilting & Mfg. Co.; 
$30,000; Jas. W. Huml, pres.; Jos. Kanta, 
treas.; cotton felt and quilted goods; suc- 
ceeds Federal Quilting Co. 

Indiana, Madison. The R. Johnson Yarn & 
Cordage Co.; transferred its business to 
the Eagle Cotton Mills Co. of same city. 
Each mill is conducting its business under 
its own name. 

Kentucky, Louisville Kentucky Cotton 
Yarn Co. taken over by McCord Co. to 
manufacture cotton yarns Plant of the 
McCord Co. destroyed by fire. 

Maine, Castine. Castine Line & Twine Co.; 
fishing lines; equipment sold to Linen 
Thread Co. and plant dismantled. 

Massachusetts, Clinton. Sterling Textile 
Mills; $50,000; James Tattersall, pres. ; 
Charles Mayberry, treas.; moved and 
added 16 looms; succeeds Sterling Mills. 

Fall River. Globe Yarn Co., Inc.; $1,000,000; 
Wm. E. Russell, pres.; Robt. H. Holt, 
treas. (Took over Globe Mill of New Eng- 
land Cotton Yarn Co.) 

Griswoldville. Griswoldville Mfg. Co.; $200,- 
000; Lorenzo Griswold, pres.; Jos. W. Bal- 
lard, treas.; cotton goods; formed to com- 
bine Griswoldville Mfg. Co. and Turner 
Falls Cotton Mills. 

Methuen. Acadia Mills; $2,000,000; William 
Whitman, pres.; Ernest Hood, treas.; Wil- 
liam A. Pedler, agent and buyer; Combed 
Cotton Yarn, 1s to 120s; 60,228 ring spin- 
dles; electric; dye (yarn); William Whit- 
man Co., Inc., selling agents. (Formerly 
cotton department of Arlington Mills.) 

Millbury. Holbrook Mills Co.; $100,000; 
Ralph W. Hawkes, pres.; R. F. Rice, 
treas.; cotton damasks, 85 looms. (Took 
over business of Edward H. Rice & Co.) 

New Bedford. Fairhaven Mills; $3,500,000; 
Chas. H, Harding, pres.; James Thomson, 
treas.; Cotton Yarns; 200,000 spindles; 
Harding, Tilton & Co., selling agents. 
(Took over Bennett Mill of New England 
Cotton Yarn Co.) 

New Bedford. New England Cotton Yarn 
Co. sells out all its mills and becomes 
merely a holding company. 

North Oxford. Reid Mills Co.; $20,000; Al- 
bert A. Richards, pres.; William C. Reid, 
treas.; Everett J. Esselstyn, sec.; operat- 
ing Cutler Mills, 

Taunton. Cohannet Co., Inc.; $1,000,000; 
Wm. E. Russell, pres.; Robt. H. Holt, 
treas. (Took over Cohannet Mills of New 
England Cotton Yarn Co.) 
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Provideace Greenville Finishing Co.; $250,- 
000; Alexander F, Shaw, pres.; Frank A 





Decker, se ind treas.; bleach, dye and 
mercerize fine fabrics 

Providence Providence Dye Works dye 
cotton yarns, specializing in o. d.; Rich 


ard H. McLaughlin and Joseph F. Mc 
Laughlin, props capacity 10 tons per 
day 

Providence, Thompson Finishing Co.; $25 
000; will finish Braid 

Woonsocket Florence Dye Works; $20,000 


Joseph Cavedon, pres.; Alphonse J, Cave 
don, treas.; dye tops, cotton and raw 
stock; capacity, 35,000 pounds per week 


built new mill, 

Woonsocket. Star Carbonizing Co ; $10,000 
J. Osear Tessier, pres Henry Desroches 
treas.; carbonize wool and noils; 20 oper- 
atives; leased plant 

South Carolina, Charleston 
Mills; 75,000; J H Weil, pres., treas 
and buyer; reconditioning of cotton; gar 
netted stock, etc.; 6 garnetts and 6 pick 
ers; sell direct 

Greenville Chester M. Goodyear; cleaning 
and sorting wastes for the trade; 2 
winders, 1 garnett, 1 picker: electri 


Charleston 


cone 


Changes 


Taunton Nemasket Mill; $100,000; William 
M. Butler, pres.; James F, Bacon, treas 
cotton yarns (Took over Cohannet Mill 









No. 13 of New zrland Cotton Yarn Co.) 

Taunton Nobska Spinning Co.; $340,000; 
took over Canoe River Mill of N. EB. Cot- 
ton Yarn Co, 

Westboro Novelty Weaving Co.; plant sold 
to Louls Houghton who disposed of ma- 
chinery 

Mississippi, Natchez Natchez Mfg. ‘Co.; 
$150,000; J Ww Sanders, pres A B 

arned, treas.; drills; Z spindles, 





36 looms, (Started up one of the Natchez 
Cotton Mill Co.'s mills.) 
New Jersey, Passaic. Algonquin Co.; equip- 


ment sold to John J. McCloskey of Phila- 
deliphia 

New York, Valatie. Swartmore Textile Co., 
Inc.; $100,000; S. Schwartz, pres.-treas.; 
Winthrop H. Moore, vice-pres.; William 
J. Reinhart, sec.; Webbings and Skirt 
Beltings; taken over buildings and equip- 
ment of the Sartex Co. 

North Carolina, Brookford. SBrookford Mills 
Co.; $350,000; H. J. Holbrook, pres.; C. A 
Braman, treas.; cotton convertibles. (Suc- 
ceeds Brookford Mills Mfg. Co.); 21,000 
spindles, 600 looms, 


Charlotte. Southern Utilization Co Wm 
G. Beck (Phila.), pres.; W Horace Lin 
ton, vice-pres. and sec.; Ross B. Linton 


(Phila.), treas, (Took over plant of Char 
lotte Cotton Fibre Co.) 
Cherryville. Cherryville Mfg. Co. re-organ 


ized; D. E. Rhyne (Lincolnton), pres 
John J. George, vice-pres.; D. A. Rudisill 
treas 

Cherryville. Vivian Cotton Mills; Coarse 
Yarns; under new management; John J 
George now pres, of company; H D 
George, vice-pres.; T. C. Summer, sec. and 
treas 

Concord Hartsell Mills Co, New name 


adopted by the Young Hartsell Mills Co 
Fayetteville Victory Mfg. Co (Controlling 
interests purchased by Robert Lassiter 


and associates (Charlotte, N. C.) New 
officers of company: H. W. Lilly, pres 
Robert Lassiter, vice-pres. and trea A 
E. Ritch, sec.; J. V. Thomasson, supt 
Gastonia Ozark Mills, new management 
Frost Torrence, pres.; S. M Robinson 
treas.; Jno. C. Rankin, vice-pres. and gen’! 


mer 

Haw River Consolidated Mills Co., $500,- 
000; incorporated to take over properties 
at Haw River, including the Holt-Granite 
Mills Co 

Haw River. Puritan Mills Co.; incorporated 
capital, $600,000; to take over properties 
of Aspen Cotton Mills (Fayetteville, N. C.) 

King’s Mountain. Incorporated to take over 
business of the Phenix Mfg. Co.; BE. A 
Smith, pres.; W. J. Fullerton, vice-pres. ; 
H. C. Dwelle, sec. of the new company 

Patterson. Watts Cotton Mills Co. (J. W 
Watts, Stony Point, prop.); Cotton Yarns 
(Took over plant of the Patterson Mills.) 

Roxboro The Little River Mfg. Co. name 
changed to Laura Cotton Mills Co., Inc.; 
J. A. Long, interested; mill to be enlarged 

Spray. The Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills 
Co.; Geo. W. Fraker, pres.; BE. D. Pitcher, 
sec. and treas.; holding company for Ger- 
man-American Mills, Draper, N. C.; Spray 
Woolen Mills; Nantucket and Lily Mills, 
Spray, N. C.; New York office, 66 Leonard 
street. 

Stanley. Lloyd Cotton Mill Co.; $60,000; L 
Lloyd, pres.; A. E. Woltz, treas.; J. B 
Horton, 20-2 yarns; 3,200 ring spindles; 
water and steam. ‘-(Took over plant of the 
Mariposa Cotton Mill.) 

Winston-Salem. The Inverness Mills; taken 
over by J. W. Cannon (Concord, N. C.) 

Ohio, Toledo. Hettrick Mfg. Co.; Awnings 
and Ducks; $1,000,000; W. E. Hettrick, 
pres. and treas. (Succeed Hettrick Bros.) 

Pennsylvania, Philadeiphiz. Copley Textile 
Mfg. Co., Inc.; 1818 HB. Clearfield street; 
and supt.; Men's wear; 10 broad looms. 
(New company takes over plant of same 
name, formerly at 1806 EB. Vanengo 
street.) 

Philadelphia. Fur Fabrics Mfg. Co.; reor- 
ganized with Victor P. Thewlis, pres., and 
Howard 8. Anderson, treas.; 50 wide 
looms. 

Rhode Island. Dimity Quilt Co.; dissolved 
and plant sold to J. Lister. 

Pawtucket. Narotex Co.; $100,000; J. P. 
Carl Wels, pres.; Clarence A. Steere, 
treas.; taken over Clarence A. Steere 
plant; equipment doubled; auto tire fab- 
rics. 

Pawtucket. Pawtucket Lace Co.; equipment 
purchased by F. B. Burns Lace Mfg. Co., 
Middletown, Conn. 
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This new welding text book tells of Oxweld textile- 
equipment and service for mills—how it has revolu- 
tionized the repair of broken machine parts—how it 
is now today actually affecting a saving of millions of 
dollars for the mills which have adopted it. 


A saving of all the money represented by stocks of 
duplicate parts, formerly kept on hand—all the money 
represented by the cost of new castings and forgings 
which had to be specially ordered—of all the money 
lost in the wait for these parts to come from the fac- 
tory, shop or foundry. 


The little book carries the big facts about the equip- 
ment itself, the applications and results accomplished. 


The force of field service men which we sent down 
to the recent convention gave actual demonstration of 
many of these welding miracles—demonstrations not 
only of how they are performed by experts but how 
these same experts also teach and help shop workmen 
to get the same results in the same way. 


Be Sure and Get Your Copy 
The Edition is Ready Now for Mailing to any Address 


A NEW TEXT BOOK 
FOR MILL MANAGER 


The service as you will note when you see it in ac- 
tion is the biggest thing that goes with Oxweld equip- 
ment. It is the service which follows every Oxweld 
sale—real co-operative help of a great organization of 
field experts, with your own people in all the work of 
developing the right practice for every job. 


A list of broken cast-iron, gray iron, steel, bronze 
and aluminum parts which these service men have 
already helped mill workmen to restore would read 
like a complete catalogue of such mill machinery. 


Think of welding one hundred and fifty broken loom cranks 
at an average cost of less than one dollar—of a huge three 
hundred dollar cylinder saved from the junk pile at a cost 
of less than ten dollars—of broken loom frames repaired at 
a cost of fifteen cents each—but you must get the book and 
read about it yourself. 


You should have a copy of this book. Write for it now. 


January 12, 1918 
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Pawtucket. Pawtucket Tape Co.; dissolved; 
taken over by the J. J. Kenyon Mfg. Co.; 
Robert A. Kenyon, pres. and treas. 

Pawtucket. Vienna Braid & Tape Co.; 
name changed to Windsor Webbing Co.; 
capital increased to $50,000; J. Henry 
Thorpe, pres.; H. Ross Matthews, treas.; 
Edward L. Hotchkiss, supt. 

South Carolina, Camden. Wateree Mills; 
purchased by Lewis Mfg. Co., Walpole, 
Mass. 

Orangeburg. Santee Mills; $225,000; William 


Elliott, pres.; H,. K. Drew, vice-pres.; E 
W. Mullins, sec.; F. E. Whitman, treas.; 
taken over the Orangeburg 


Mfg. Co. 

Union. Monarch Cotton Mills; $2,§ 
a consolidation of the Monarch Cotton 
Mills and the Lockhart (S. C.) Mills 

Wellford. Fort Prince Spinning Co.; $50,- 
000; Alfred Moore, pres.; H. M. Cleveland, 
sec.-treas. (Took over plant of Wellford 
Mfg. Co.) 

Tennessee, Shelbyville Columbia 
Mills; J. D. Hutton, pres. and treas 
corporated to take over Columbia, 
Cotton Mill Co.). 

Texas, Gonzales. The Gonzales Cotton Mill 
Co.; Ducks, Drills and Brown Sheetings; 
J. C. Saunders, pres.; W. J. Bright, vice- 
pres.; Jos. Sheridan, sec. and treas.; J. B 
Cleary, supt. (New company formed to 
operate the Gonzales Cotton Mills.) 


WOOLEN 


Indiana, South Berd. South Bend Woolen 
Co.; purchased plants of Columbiaville 
(Mich.) Woolen Mills; California (Mo.) 
Woolen Mills; all working on Government 
woolens. 

Maine, Dexter. North Dexter Mfg. Co.; 
Morris Gledhill owner; Yarns, Broad- 
cloths. (Took over plant of Maine Steam 
Woolen Mill.) 

Dexter. Wassookeag Woolen Co.; $40,000; 
Arthur R. Jones, pres.; Albert Gibson, 
vice-pres.; Chas. R. Gordon, treas.; W. R 
Thompson, clerk; all grades of Woolens; 
7 sets, 30 locms. (Took over Wassookeag 
mill and built two-story addition.) 






Cotton 
(in- 
Tenn., 


East Wilton. East Wilton Woolen Mills; 
W. W. Capers, pres.; P. G. Hoyt, treas.; 
T. G. Hall, supt.; fancy and piece dyed 


woolens for Men’s Wear and Dress Goods; 
5 sets; 22 looms; dyehouse; sell direct. 
(Renovated Walker Mills; no new machin- 
ery.) 





=| 





Old Town. Guilford Woolen Co.; $200,000; 
M. 8S. Holway, pres.; Herbert Gray, treas.; 
Cassimeres and Cloakings; 6 sets cards, 
36 looms; W. 8S, Duval & Co., New York, 
selling agents. (Succeeds M. L. Hussey 
Woolen Co.) Installed 2,820 spindles. 


Sangerville. Glencoe Woolen Millis, Inc.; 
$400,000; Eli Gledhill, pres.; L. J. Coburn, 
vice-president; F. H. Carr, secy.; Thos, EB. 
Eaton, treas.; Men’s Wear and Overcoat- 
ings. (Succeeds Glencoe Woolen Co.) 

Skowhegan. Daniel E. Cummings; Custom 
Picking and Shoddy; 2 pickers. (Moved 
branch from Madison, Me., to leased bulld- 
ing here.) 


Massachusetts, Dodge. 
Chauncy Pike, prop.; 
supt., mgr. and buyer; 3 sets cards; 36 
narrow looms; steam and water. (For- 
merly C. W. Pike Mill.) 


East Brookfield. Daniels Mfg. Co.; Woolens 
and Worsteds; took over Quaboag Mfg. 
Co, plant and does spinning and carding 
only, weaving being done at main plant, 
Rockville, Conn.; 5 sets cards, 28 looms; 
planinng to move entire plant here. 


Fitchburg. Aetna Mills (Watertown) ac- 

— capital stock of Shirreffs Worsted 
0. 

Franklin. Clover Worsted Mills; $125,000; 
Herbert Lawton, pres.; James D. Glunts, 
vice-pres.; Margaret Smith, treas.; Wor- 
sted Men’s Wear; 55 looms. (Took over 
Singleton Worsted Co.) 

Lowell. Merrimack Woolen Corp.; $400,000; 
Dress Goods; took over Merrimack Woolen 
Co.; Edwin G. Morrison, pres. 

Wales, Lexington Mills, Inc.; $60,000; Rich- 
Burton, treas.; Army Blankets; 5 cards, 20 
looms, (Took over Shaw Mills.) 


Pike Woolen Mills; 
Everett E. Pike, 











Worcester. Olney Mills Co. $ $150,000; 
Charles T. McDermott, pres.; Jesse E. Mc- 
Court, vice-pres. ; Cornelius Brosnan, 
treas (Purchased Geo. W. Olney Woolen 
Co.) 

Michigan, Columbiaville., Columbiaville 


Woclen Co.; $500,003; Edward L. Burch, 
pres,; H. H, Rich, treas.; F. L. Morginson, 
supt.; Cassimeres, Woolens, Army and 
Navy Cloths and Blankets; 3,360 spindles, 
7 sets, 49 looms; steam; dye (raw stock); 
sell direct; E. L. Burch, buyer (Plant 
taken over and started up by South Bend 
Woolen Co. of Indiana, and machine shop 





added. ) 

Missovri, California. California Woolen 
Mills; Army Blarkets; 2 sets cards 14 
looms. (Taken over and put in operation 


by South Bend Woolen Co. of Indiana.) 
New Hampshire, Gilsum. Ashuelot Woolen 
Co., Inc.; reorganized and incorporated for 


$30,000; Arthur R. Jones, pres,; Stone & 
Starkey, selling agents 
Penacook Pennacock Co $100,000; George 


(Will take over plant of 

February.) 

$400,000 
Eaton 


Schofield, agent. 
Brampton Woolen Co. in 
Rochester. Rochester Woolen Co.; 
Eli Gledhill, pres.; Thomas E 


treas.; Government work at present; 13 
sets cards, 52 looms (Took over plant of 
Rochester Woolen Mills.) 

Wilton Souhegan Woolen Co.; Frank L 
Davis, pres.; John E. Gray, treas.; Suit- 
ings, Cloakings and Overcoatings; 8 sets, 


140 looms. (Took over plant of C. J. Ami- 
don & Son.) 
Wolfeboro Racine 
Springfield Woolen 
in operation; C. M 
New Jersey, Camden 
Mills purchased and 
land (O.) Worsted Mill Co.; 
for weaving and knitting 
Rew York, Fulton. Wooien & Worsted Mills, 
Inc.; $100,000 (Reorganization of Fulton 


Woolen Mills; 
Mills and put 
Elliott, mer 
Salisbury Worsted 
operated by Cleve- 
worsted yarns 


purchase 
them 





Worsted Mills; Woolen and Worsted 
Goods.) 
Otto. Ellicott Spinning Co.; taken over 


Brisbane, 
Casey, 


Otto Woolen Co.; 
pres.; M. Murphy, 


$20,000; T. J 
treas.; J J 


supt.; Knitting Yarns; 3 sets of cards, 900 
spindles 

Seneca Falls Geb & Garvan Yarn Co.; 
Thos F Garvan and George F Geb 
props.; weaving and knitting yarns in all 


eat it ne ag, 


ee 


Sind 
Sad 


wi 





FRONTAGE ON 25TH STREET OF NEW PLANT OF Ss. B. & B. W 


2,180 mule spindles, 
800 twister spindles; moved machinery 
from Central Village, Conn., to plant of 
Seneca Woolen Co., and installed 10 new 
spinning frames. 

North Carolina, Maiden. Carolina Cotton 
Mills; $100,000; absorbed plant of Catawba 
Woolen Mills; make woolen yarns in ad- 
dition to cotton. 

Ohio, Dresden. Dresden Woolen Mills Co.; 
$25,000; Wm. WF. Patterson, pres. and 
treas,; John H. Miller, supt.; Ladies’ Flan- 
nels and Skirts; 3 sets, 10 looms; gas and 
steam; dye; sells direct; John H. Miller. 
buyer. (Purchased plant of Shore Bros.) 

Oregon, Bandon. Sunset Woolen Co.; Geo 
P. Laird, pres.; W. S. Wells, vice-pres.; 
E. H. Boyle, treas.; J. D. Ladley, mer., 
buyer and supt.; Blankets, Flannels, Mac- 
kinaws; 3 sets cards, 1,200 mule spindles, 
20 looms; steam; dye; T, A. Shaw & Co 
(Chicago), selling agents. (New company 
operating the old Bandon Woolen Mills.) 

Pennsylvania, Bloomsburg. Riverdale Wor- 
sted Mills; Worsted and Artificial Silk 
Yarns; plant at Espy destroyed by fire; 
to start new plant at this place. 

Philadelphia. The Eiton Textile Mills, Main 
and Carson Sts.; Dress Goods and Men's 
Wear. New name taken by D. W. C. Ellis 
& Co., Inc, 

Philadelphia. Franklin 
Frankford; partnership 
ness continued under old 
Fulton and John J. Beattie 

Philadelphia. Joseph D. Murphy, 30th and 
Reeds Sts.; Cotton, Woolen and Worsted 
Goods; operates plant formerly run by 
Murphy & Bros., partnership dissolved; 
erectel new addition, 30 x 95 feet, one 
story, brick 


sizes; 9 sets cards, 


Textile Mfg. Co., 
dissolved; busi- 
name by John 
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Philadelphia. Randall, Joseph W., & Bro., 
Inc.; Franklin Yarn Mills; 103 East Sharp- 


nack St.; $75,000; Thomas Randall, pres.; 
J. W. Randall, se< treas. and mer.; Jos 
Barnett, supt Woolen and Merino Yarns 
(Belgian system), also Colored Yarns and 


Mixes, 6 to 60 cut; 3,040 spindles; 5 sets 





steam; sell direct; J. W Randall, buyer 
(Formerly operated on commission.) 

Somerset Barkley Woolen & Hosiery Mills 
Luella Parkhill, pres Lemuel R. Bark 
ley, agent and supt blankets flanne 
carpets rugs hosiery et« (Took over 
Cook Woolen Mill nd added 2 knitters 
6 looms, and 360 s lles.) 

Rhode Island, Greenville Namaquit Worsted 
Co. purchased Continental Worsted Mills 
and moved plant from Bristol, R. I 

Pascoag Roscoe Worsted Mill, In« $1090 
00; Robert Schwartz, pres. ; Paul 
Schwartz, treas (Took over Akela Mill 

Providence Monohasset Mills; taken over 
by the Cleveland (O.) Worsted Mills Co 


operated as spinning and weaving mill 


additions and alterations 


Tennessee, Harriman Harriman Riverside 
Woolen Mills; purchased by S. D. Covert 
equipment of Cumberland Gap (Tenn.) 


Mills and Pine Bluff (Va.) Mills controlled 
by Mr. Covert to be removed to Harriman, 
now machinery to be added, including 40 
broad looms 


Vermont, Ludlow Black River Woolen Co 





FLEISHER, PHILADELPHIA 


reorganized; capital stock increased to 
$120,000; Geo. W. Raymond, pres,; Frank 
L. Bugbee, treas.; A. W. Blocumn, supt. 

Virginia, Bonsack. Bonsack Bros.’ plant 
now operated as Bonsack Woolen Mill; 
dyehouse erected; added 3 sets of cards, 
three 330-spindle mules, 10 looms, with 
finishing equipment. 

Winchester Winchester Woolen Mills; $50,- 





000; George Dunham, pres Cc, D. Grimm, 
sec.; Shirley Carter, treas.; taken over 
Winchester Woolen Mills; capacity of 


plant to be trebled 
Washington, Spokane. Inland Woolen Mills; 
$50,000; W L Crowe, pres.; W. W 
Downard, treas.; J F Brallier, supt.; 
Blankets and Mackinaws; 2 sets; 12 looms; 
steam and electric; sell direct Buy cot- 
ton warp, 10-12 single (Operate the old 


Spokane Woolen Millis.) 
West Virginia. Phillippi Blanket Mills; 
$75,000; Edward C. Hall, pres.; Philip D 





Campbell, viee-pres.; C. L. Hall, sec. and 
treas.; blankets and other woolen goods; 
2 sets 60 inch cards; 22 broad looms. 
(Took over Phillippi Woolen Millis Co.) 


Wisconsin, Merril! 
Stickler & Anderson, 
H. Stickler & Sons; 


Merrill Woolen Mill Co., 
props.; formerly L. 
added 1 set cards; 


added manufacture Socks and Mackinaw 
Cloth. 
Canada, Ontario., Listowel. P-K Worsted 


Spinning Mills, Ltd.; (taken over worsted 
spinning department of Perfect-Knit 
Mills, Ltd.); all kinds of Mixes and Floss 
Yarns; new brick mill, 150 by 78 feet; 
1,000 spinning and 500 twisting spindies 
from Perfect-Knit Mills installed; Walter 
Greenwood, supt. 


KNITTING 
llinois, Chicago. Pelton & Pelton; 306 
Franklin St.; Louis Pelton, pres. and 
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buyer Cloth and Bathing Suits 
direct new knitting machines. Took 
over plant of the Wolverine Knitting 
Co.) 

Kentucky, Somerset. Beattie Hosiery M 
Philadelphia, reported moved to yr 
set where it has purchased the 
nannoa Hosiery Mills 

Louisiana, New Orleans. oO. K Knitting 
Mills; bankrupt and mills sold 

Maine, Norway Oxf Knitting C 
$10,000 I Hun and = Hen B 
Foster, incor r (Reorganization f 





Norway Kni 
Massachusetts, Bostor Matison Knitting 


Max 





M $15,000 Saul Matison, pre 
( er ea (Took ver business of 
Matison Knitting Co.) 
East Douglas rally-Ho Knitting Co.; bank- 
rupt and stock sold at public auction 
Ipswich Essex Hosiery Co.; plant sold at 
auction 
West Roxbury Name of Oakes Knitting 





Mil or changed to Armstrong Knitting 
Mills 

New Jersey, Morristown Iflo Hosiery Co.; 
$1,000; Jack Dryfoos, pres.; Sydney Dr 
foos, treas.; 30 knitting machines; goods 


(Took over 
Hosiery Co.) 
Binghamton Patchogue Knit 
changed name to Binghamton 


for government 

Common-Sense 

York, 
Mill; 


plant of 


New 
ting 


Knitting Mill; leased mill at 119 Che- 
nango St 

Brooklyn. Eskimo Knitting Mills; pur- 
chased by Messrs. Weitzer and Linitz; 
leased two additional floors in mill; new 
machinery. 

Brooklyn. Ober Manufacturing Co.; $6,000; 


A. Oberstebrink, pres. Maxwell Grierson, 
treas.; taken over business of the Bed- 
ford Knitting Mills; Neckwear, Mufflers 
and Jersey Cloth; 11 knitting machines, 
1 sewing machine 

Buffalo Bison Knitting Mill 
over by Monarch Knitting 
tect trade-mark; inactive 

Cohoes. Troy Knitting Co.’s machinery dis- 
posed of and plant sold to real estate men. 

Greenwich Jesse V. Palmer Co.; Ribbed 
Underwear; dissolved; plant leased and 


s Co taken 
Mills to pro 


part of machinery purchased by George 
W. Clark 

Little Falls Phoenix Underwear Co.; dis- 
continued manufacturing Underwear and 
make only Sweaters and Yarns; cutting 
and finishing departments shut down. 

Lynbrook Atiantic Knitting Mills; Fiber 
Silk and Worsted Scarfs, Caps, etc. (Pur- 
chased building and moved plant from 
New York.) 


New York City. Dorfman Bros.; dissolved 
partnership; Meyer Dorfman continuing 
business; Knitted Neckwear, Sweaters and 


Fancy Knit Goods. 

New York. North Pole Knitting Works; 
Bertha Rembaugh appointed receiver; 
sold. 

Oswego. Chonagen Textile Mills changed 


name to Conway Knitting Mills; $40,000; 
Daniel H. Conway, pres.; Thomas H. King, 
sec.-treas. 

Sherburne. Sherburne Knitting Corp.; $250,- 
000; Rodney Jones, pres.; John P. Liddy, 
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PROTECTION 
_ FENCE 

FOR 
FACTORIES 


Page Chain Link Protection 
Fences do protect. Why place 
your valuable raw materials, 
scrap and coal at the mercy of 
vandals? Perhaps your plant is 
next in line for explosion or in- 
cendiary fire. Page Fence means 
insurance against these evils. 
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Page Chain Link Protection 
Fences are built for permanency. 
They are built to withstand the 
hard knocks given industrial 
fences, in fact, the resilience of 
Page Chain Link Fabric makes 
it almost impossible to deform. 





Page Chain Link Fabric is Page Chain Link Protection Fence in use around a Detroit manufacturing plant. 
made from our own special steel 
wire, which is galvanized by the 
hot spelter process. Page makes 
the wire to suit the fence. 


The fabric is also made from Armco 


: American Ingot) Iron wire which is 7 en Ed , 
= drawn exclusively in Page Mills from 4 Pan Tp ) | Lad i 
= American Ingots, the product of the £0) oe i 

American Rolling Mill Company of : ie a 


Middletown, Ohio. We always recom- 
mend it where conditions of atmos- 
phere or climate are conducive to 
corrosion. 


Write the Engineering Department, 


B, at our Adrian Factory now, for 
complete information. 


Other Page Products 





Special Analysis Wire Woven Wire Farm Fence 
Welding Wire Wire Lawn Fence 
Galvanized Wire Ornamental Iron Fence 
Other Wire Mill Products Architectural Iron 





Page Chain Link Inside Partition enclosing an engineer’s room. 





PAGE STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY 


Formerly Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 
Established 1883 


Adrian, Mich. Factories Monessen, Pa. 
New York, 30 Church St. B Detroit, 66O W. Fort St. 
Pittsburgh, 644 Union Arcade ranches Chicago, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 
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treas.; controlled by officials of the 
Augusta Knitting Co., which has leased 
plants and equipment of the Canasawacta 
Knitting Co. at Sherburne and Bath, N. Y. 

North Carolina, Burlington. Southern Hos- 
lery Mills; new management; J. M. 
Browning now pres.; H. M. Montgomery, 
vice-pres.; C. J. Boland, sec.-treas. (New 
building erected and plant removed to 
same. ) 

Charlotte. The Defiance Sock Mills, Inc.; 
$100,000; (took over plant of the Defiance 
Sock Mills); increased equipment to 81 
knitters, 21 loopers and 6 sewing ma- 
chines; J. E. Wilkinson, supt. 

Connelly Springs. Klison Hosiery Mills; 
Ladies’ Hosiery. Controlling interest in 
plant purchased by William G. Broadfoot, 
of Dicks, David & Broadfoot (New York 


City.) To be enlarged. 
East Durham. Banner Hosiery Mills Co.; 


$10,000; C. J. Thompson, pres.; J. H. Em- 
ory, treas., supt. and buyer; Men’s Seam- 
less 184 and 200 Needle Half Hose; con- 
solidated with Youngsville (N. C.) Hos- 
iery Mills, known as Banner Mills 

East Durham. Crystal Hosiery Mill; Cc. L 
Higbee, mgr.; Men's Half-Hose; 36 knit- 
ters and 4 loopers. (Succeeds E. H. Emory 
Co., which has dissolved.) 

Gibsonville. Gibsonville Hosiery Mills Co.; 
reorganized with capital stock of $14,300; 
J. W. Burke, pres.; A. B. Owen, sec.- 
treas. and buyer; W. M. Jones, supt. 
Make 188 and 200 needle Women’s Hose 
and men’s Half Hose. 

Hildebran, N. A. Cline & Son; 
Hosiery; took over 
Mills No. 2. 

Icard, Highway Knitting Mills; W. Y. 
Frazier purchased interest of D. B. Mulls 
and is now sole prop. of plant. 

Spindale. Parsley & Tanner, Inc.; new 
building erected; office moved from Forest 
City; Spindale plant operated on Ladies’ 
220 Needle Lisle and Mercerized Hose; 
Forest City mill (No. 1); Men’s Carded 
Half Hose. (Took over firm of Wilkie & 
Tanner, Inc.) Added 69 new knitting 
machines. 

Wilson. Wilson Knitting Mills, formerly 
Runnymede Mills No. 3, Ine.; capital 
stock increased from $27,000 to $150,000; 
A. McDowell (Scotland Neck), pres.; C. 
W. Jeffreys, treas. and agt.; P. B.- Walker, 
supt. Added 31 knitting machines. (This 
plant is independent of the one at Tar- 
boro.) 

Ohio, Bowling Green. Monarch Underwear 
Co. purchased by Piqua Hosiery Co.; 
equipment to be increased. 

Pennsylvania, Adamstown. Central Hosiery 
Co.; $20,000; Homer L. Stork, pres.-supt.; 


Women's 
Waldensian Hosiery 


Cotten Half Hose. (Took over plant of 
Harry Fisher.) 

Allentown, Allentown Knitting Mills; 
Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear. Took 
over Allentown Knitting Co, added 
mfg. merc, stripe Vests and Vests wholly 
of merc. yarn; also Children’s Knit 
Waists. 

Bally. Frank Y. Kitzmiller (Reading). Pur- 
chased Bally Hosiery Mill. To increase 
capacity. 

Bechtelsville. Bechtelsville Hosiery Mill; 


$50,000; F. W. Kitzmiller, pres. and buyer; 
B. Kutz, supt.; Women’s Seamless Hosiery. 
(Rebuilt plant destroyed by fire of Kutz 
Knitting Mill, resumed operations under 
new name.) 

Bridgeport. Bridgeport Knitting Mills; 
Hosiery; taken over by Rambo & Regar, 
Inc., and operated as branch of plant at 
Norristown. 

Germantown. Ansty Knitting Mills; Ladies’ 
Cardigan Jackets and Fancy Knit Goods; 
Cc. E. McElwee purchased J. Springthorpe’s 
(deceased) interest in plant. 

Hatfield. Taubel Bros. (Philadelphia) ; 
Hosiery; purchased plant of Knipe Knit 
Goods Co.; operate as branch plant. 

Hawley. Carbondale Knitting Co. (Carbon- 
dale); leased the Bower Knitting Co.'s 
plant for several years and will operate 
same as a branch mill. 

Hawley. Supreme Knitting Co. (104 EB. 25th 
St., New York); taken over plant of the 
Saxony Knitting Mills; new machinery 
added, increasing capacity of old plant. 

Lititz, Lititz Knitting Co., Inc.; $10,000; 
took over plant of Lititz Springs Hosiery 
Mill,) 

Oley. Gilt Edge Hosiery Mills; $10,000; 
Hosiery, Underwear, etc.; took over plant 
of the Oley Knitting Mills). 


Philadelphia. Allen Hosiery Co. (German- 
town); capital stock $100,000; Benj. Allen, 
3d, pres.; G. Allen Smith, sec.-treas.; Wm 
c. Ackerman, vice-pres, and gen. megr.; 
company incorporated; took over Allen 
Hosiery Co. 

Philadelphia. Cadet Hosiery Co.; $250,000; 
W. M. Pepper, pres.; C. W. Linscott, 


treas.; H. M. George, vice-pres. and gen. 
megr.; new company formed took over 
plant of Oneida Knitting Co. at this place; 
also mills at Oneida, N. Y. 

Philadelphia. Largman Bros.; 10th and 
Berks Sts.; Sweaters. Partnership (Harry 
Josephs and Jacob Largman) dissolved; 
business continued under same name by 
Harry and Joseph Largman. 

Philadelphia, Notaseme Hosiery Co.; Oxford 
and Mascher Sts.; company reorganized; 
Maurice T. Fleisher, pres.; Lester Wolf, 
vice-pres.; Eugene Wolf, treas.; Horace T. 
Fleisher, sec, 

Philadelphia. Novelty Knitting Mill; Ed- 
ward Axford, 363 Price St., Germantown; 


Women’s and Children’s ribbed under- 
wear. Operating plant formerly run by 
John Axford. 

Philadelphia. Oriental Knitting Mills; Wm. 
Stenger, prop.; 5629-31 Tulip St.; Wissi- 
noming; Silk and Worsted Coats and 
Scarfs; 8 flat knitting machines; 4 round 


frames; 5 sweater machines; 12 rewing 
machines; finish; electric; sell direct; buy 
woolen, worsted, silk and art silk yarns. 
(Took over plant of the Heather Knitting 
Mills.) 


Philadelphia. Pennsylvania Knitting Mills; 
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léth & Callowhill Sts.; absorbed plant of 

the Coast Knitting Co. (Woodbine, N. J.) 
consisting of 70 knitting and 25 sewing 
machines. 

Pottsville. Stein and Miller; Women's Cot- 
ton Ribbed Underwear; leased West End 
Knitting Mill and operate in connection 
with their plant; giving total 31 and 23 
sewing machines, 

Reading Glenside Knitting Mills; George 
O. Runyeon, owner; half hose, 100 knit- 
ting machines. (Discontinued mill at 
Jonestown, and built new mill here.) 

Reading. E, Richard Meinig Co.; Silk 
Gloves and Ladies’ Silk Underwear; re- 
organized; E. Richard Meinig, pres., treas 
and gen'l mgr John Vogt, treas., 
and sec.; F. E. Turner & Son, York 
City, selling agents. 

Roxborough. Arlington Knitting Mills, Inc.; 
Takes over Arlington Knitting Mills oper- 
ating plant on sweaters. 

Slaterdale. Slaterdale Knitting Mills; In- 
corporated capital stock, $10,000; take 
over Slaterdale Knitting Mills; W. G. 
Starry, gen'l mgr.; Men’s and Children’s 
Hosiery. Additional machinery installed. 

Womelsdorf. Staumbach and Hix purchased 
plant of W. I. Dundore (Seamless Half 
Hose) Will continue operations, 

South Carolina, Westminster. Westminster 
Knitting Mills; new company organized 
to take over plant; J. S. Carter, pres.; 
J. Carter, treas.; Arthur P. Brown, sec.; 
no new machinery to be added. 

Tennessee, Alton Park. Tennessee Textile 
Mills; $100,000; taken over Cedar Product 
Co.’s plant; Women’s and Children’s Ho- 
siery; 100 knitting machines, etc., costing 
$30,000. 

Maryville. Ideal Hosiery Mills; 
W. Duggan, pres.; James L. Getaz, treas.; 
men's half hose; }00 knitting machines. 
(Took over Maryville Hosiery Mills.) 

Virginia, Williamsburg. Williamsburg Knit- 
ting Mills Co.; dissolved; plant sold at 
auction; machinery removed 

Wisconsin, Green Bay. Green Bay Knitting 
Works; $25,000; E. J. Balza, pres.; Frank 
Bender, treas.; H. F. Bach, mgr. and 
buyer; Sweater Coats, Fancy Knit Goods, 
etc.; 15 Knitting machines; 12 sewing 
machines; electric; sell retailers; buy 2-16 

worsted. 2-20 wool. (Formerly Inland 

Knitting Works.) 


SILK 


Connecticut, Watertown. H. K. H. Silk Co., 
$2,500,000; take over and operate plants 
of Hammond, Knowlton & Co.; M. Hem- 
inway & Sons Co.; Eureka Silk Mfg. Co.; 
Incorporated New London Wash Silk Co.; 
Cc. C. Knowlton, pres.; George A. Driggs, 
first vice-president; Theodore B. Thomp- 
son, treasurer; Frederick W. Shaw, sec. 

Willimantic. A. G, Turner Co.; silk throw- 
ing; equipment sold to J. A. Bonneville 
of Canada, who has removed half to his 
own plant and is disposing of balance. 

Winsted. Winsted Silk Co,.; reorganized 
with M. M. Belding, pres.; F. N. Belding, 
treas., and A. E. Paimer, agent and buyer 
Capital stock, $145,000. 

New Jersey, Paterson. M. Finkelstein & 
Sons, Inc.; $100,000; consolidates Arrow 
Silk Co,, and M. Finkelstein; 100 looms 
operated. 

Paterson. Good Throwing Co.; purchased 
by the Weston E. Good Co., Inc.; capital 
increased from $25,000 to $100,000. 

Paterson. Koransky Bros.; name changed 
to Prince Silk Co. 

Paterson. I. Kravitz; 204 Van Houten St.; 
460 spindles, 64 looms (Formerly Irving 
Silk Co.) 

Paterson. H. R. Mallinson & Co., 
York City; commission throwsters; 
spindles, (Purchased plant of Charles E 
Frost Co.) 

Paterson. Modern Central Silk Dyeing and 
Finishing Co.; combination of the Modern 
Silkk Finishing Co., New York City, and 
the Central Silk Finishing Co., Paterson; 
operate 2 plants. 

Paterson. J, C, Naegli will operate the 100 
looms installed in plant of Favorite Silk 
Co., which was dissolved in July. 

Paterson. Saratoga Silk Co.; changed name 
to Republic Silk Co.; $25,000; moved to 
Van Kirk Mill; 60 looms; Republic Silk Co 
sold plant to Reliable Silk Co. 

Paterson. Stanford Silk Co., Inc.; $25,000; 
H. B. Stanford, pres, and treas.; Jas. 
Martin, supt.; Broad Silks; 38 looms; H. 
B. Stanford & Co., selling agents. (Re- 
incorporation of Stanford Silk Co. of 
Paterson.) 

Paterson. Straus & Silber, Inc.; $12,000; 
Leo G. Straus, pres.; Meyer K. Silber, 
treas.; broad silks; 400 spindles; 70 looms. 
(Formerly Silber Silk Co.) 

Paterson. Yokohama Silk Co., 27 Kentucky 
Ave.; $25,000. (Succeeds Rose Silk Co.) 

Pompton Lakes. Artistic Weaving Co. 
changed name from German Artistic 
Weaving Co.; capital stock increased to 
$1,000,000. > 

West Hoboken. Forsthoff Weaving Co.; 
$20,000; E. Ernst Forsthoff, pres.-treas,- 
supt.; Narrow Ribbons, etc.; 11 looms; 
electric. (Incorporation of Forsthoff- 
Dressler Weaving Co.) 

West New York. D. G. Dery purchased con- 
trolling interest in West New York Silk 
Mills; Dress Silks. 

New York, Bath. Hartley Silk Manufactur- 
ing Co.; unable to operate plant owing to 


asst. 


New 


$50,000; S. 


New 


5,000 


searcity of labor; equipment being re- 
moved. 
Carthage, Jefferson Silk Co., Inc.; $20,000; 


Ludwig Littauer, pres.; H. A. Schmidt, 
treas.; Siegfried Littauer, sec.; Thrown 
Silks; 9,000 spindles. (Took over Car- 
thage Silk Mills, Inc.) 

College Point. Myhnepo Ribbon Mills; filed 
certificate of voluntary dissolution. 

Cortland. Cortland Gouverneur Silk Mills, 
Inc.; $112,560; merger of the Cortland 
(N. Y.) Silk Co. and Gouverneur (N. Y.) 
Silk Mills; Frank E. Terry. pres.: L. 
Thornley Jones, treas.: James A. Moss, 
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supt.; 
looms, 
Dunkirk. E. Van Raalte purchased Niagara 
Silk Mills at Buffalo, North Tonawanda, 


addition 24 x 56 ft.; 20 additional 





Dunkirk and Meadville, Pa.; Gloves; J. E 
Elwell, gen. mgr.; Lewis Dunham, supt 
machinery to be added 


New York Kessler & Groman; dissolved 
partnership; business continued by Ss 
Kessler 

Pennsylvania, Mt. Carmel. Shindel-Wert & 
Co., Inc Broad Silks; taken over plant 
of Mt. Carmel Silk Mfg. Co 

Philadelphia. Quaker Braid Co 1011 Dia- 
mond St Jos. A. Hermes, pres.; Geo. J 
Justus, vice-pres.; W. 8S. Enochs, treas.: 


Dress Trimmings and 
for millinery 
Hermes 
Co.) 
Scranton Industrial 
Commission 
Crepe only 
Park Mill) 
Scranton. Pennsylvania Silk Throwing Co.; 
Throwing; purchased plant of W. A. Lush 
Silk Co. and operate it as Mill No. 2 
10,000 spindles; to be increased to 15,000 
in April 
Stroudsburg Stanford 
Paterson took over 
facturing Co. 
Weissport. Franklin Silk Co.; 


Braids, principally 
(Consolidation of Enochs 
Braid Co. and Geo. S. Justus & 


Silk Throwing Co.; 


Throwing; Georgette and 
(was formerly known as Tripp 


Silk Co., Ine., of 
Lippman Silk Manu- 


Silk Throw- 


ing; operating plant of the Everett Silk 
Co 

York. D. G. Dery; purchased York and Mon- 
arch Mills of the Pennsylvania Textile 


Co.; giving about 1,000 more looms 

Rhode Island, Pawtucket. Pennsylvania 
Textile Co.; Broad Silks; purchased Abe- 
dare Weaving Co. plant and added 100 
looms. (Branch of York, Pa.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Massachusetts, Brockton. Walker Webbing 
Co.; $10,000; Dress Belting and Tapes; 
took over Star Webbing Works, Inc.; 
J. Townsend Walker, pres.-treas 


Great Barrington Great Barrington Mfg 
Co.; $75,000; Albert S. Pratt, pres.; F. L 
Bottom, treas.; Cotton Goods, Bleaching 


and Finishing; succeeds Barrington Mills; 
erected 23 x 36 ft. addition, two stories 

Wilkinsonville Anco Dyeing & Finishing 
Co.; $350,000; John H. Meyer, pres.-treas. ; 
dyeing and finishing of cotton goods; 
reorganization of Anco Mills, manufac- 
turers of duck 

New Jersey, Passaic M 
changed name to 
Dyers Association 

Passaic. Century Dye & Print Works, Inc., 
bankrupt 

Paterson. Lincoln Silk Finishing Co.; 
Houten St.; $10,000; A, Nazzaro, 
P. J. Rappoport, treas.; G. A 
Jr., supt.; Piece Dyeing and 
finishers all yarn dyed goods. 
Manhattan Finishing Co.) 


DeSaye & Co 
Passaic Bleachers & 





Van 
pres. ; 
Groeger, 
Finishing; 
(Formerly 
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Pa National Silk D rdded 
2 ) juare f fi hased 
\ r Silk I 

Pa Patersx Silk D ( 

ver plant of Ir i Silk Dye 
( yhn Goode, pr 1 

P s Woodward formerly at 
( f 
all d 1 ) k sI lle ind 12 

ury é 
i s 1 & 
shine ¢ 0 

lks (Succeeds I lor W 

Union Royal-Hasco, Ir 3 00,00 wi 
iam L Wirbelau pr Fer and 
Klump, treas.; taken ver plants of I yal 
Piece Dyeing ¢ he 
Hasco Dyeing Co Uni H ir W 
hawken Dyeing Finishing P1 ting, 
Quilling and Winding 

Oregon, Portland The Pacific ¢ ist I 
Mills, Inc.; $250,000; J. Sidne Star : 
pres. and gen. mgr Linen Yarns, ( ash 
Toweling, Canvas, Duck ») flax 
spindles, 80 looms; sell direct; use tear 
water and electric power; J. Sidney Star 
ling, buyer (Took over old plant of 
Multnomah Hair Mills and added 25 new 
ioom ) 

Pennsylvania, Hamburs Gothan Under 
wear & Bleach Works; changed to 
Ss. D. Bausher’s Bleach increased 
from 10,000 to 18,000 lbs. capacity daily; 


knitting machinery of this plant 
to Glorie Underwear Mill (Reading 
Philadelphia Chas. Devlin & Sons Int 
have been incorporated with capital stock 
of $100,000; Chas, Devlin, pres, and supt 
for Cotton and Woolen Waste 


moved 


(Succeeds 


Chas. Devlin, Inc.) 

Philadelphia Hollingwood Dye Work 
F. H. Birkby, mgr.; succeeds Fern Rock 
Dye & Finishing Works 

Philadelphia Hulton Printing, Processing & 
Dyeing Co.; Frankford Ave taken over 


dye plant of the Kensington Winding & 






Processing Co dissolved nd no ly 
fast colors on yarns in addition to former 
work 

Philadelphia Philadelphia Axminster Car 
pet Co.; 2115 Huntingdon St Arthur 
Fowell, supt Dye Woolen Yarns; R. E 
Vickerman, buyer (Took over plant of 
the Federal Dyeing Co.) 

Philadelphia Royal Silk Dyeing Co Ine 
2616 N. Martha St $10,000; W. R. Ru 
ell, pres Myer Coura, sec.; S. Posner 
treas.; Skein Silk, Dyers, and Dyer of 
Silk and Cotton Hosiery; (capacity 00 
lbs, per day); W. R. Russell, buyer (Took 
over plant formerly operated by W R 
Russell.) 

Rhode Island, Thornton Morgan Mill sold 
Processing Wool, Noils and Waste, Gar 
to L. W. Peckham Co.; 8S. A. Carroll, mgr 
ing Co.; taken over Fairmount Dye & 
netting, Scouring, Burring, et 

Woonsocket, Woonsocket Dyeing & Bleach 
Print Works; to be operated: as Dye 
Works No 


Enlargements and Improvements 


COTTON 


Alabama, Alabama City Dwight Mfg. Co.; 
erected new 3-story building, 180 x 80 ft 
equipped with opening and picking ma 
chinery; about $50,000 expended 

Anniston. The American Net & Twine Co.; 
new $200,000 mill built, 162 x 114 ft 3 


stories; fireproof; equipped with 5,000 
spindles 
Birmingham Avondale Mills; erected an 


addition to cloth room and to slasher and 
picker rooms 

Fairfax. The Fairfax Mill; bui new 
story bleachery and a new cloth room 
complete machinery equipment installed; 
also added 5,500 spindles and 220 looms 

Lanett. Lanett Cotton Mills; to erect new 
weave shed 650x260 feet, one story; 
added 13,000 new spindles and 500 looms 

Mobile The Barker Cotton Mills; built ad- 
dition 186 x 50 ft., with wing 46 x 46 ft 
machinery for dyeing and bleaching in- 
stalled 


Mobile The Pope Mfg. Co increased cap 
ital stock from $50,000 to $62,500 

Roanoke, The W. A. Handley Mfg. Co.; 
new weave shed erected, 224 x 96 ft.; 





added 62 new looms, 6,000 spindles and 4 
twisters 

Selma. The Selma Mfg. Co.; 
spindles for manufacturing 
yarn, in addition to osnaburgs 


installed 2,000 
twine and 


Sylacauga Eva Jane Mills; installed 72 
new 60-inch looms 
Sylacauga. Marble City Mills; new mill 


built replacing plant destroyed by cyclone; 
capacity of 10,000 spindles. Installed 
5,100 spindies 


Arkansas, Helena The St. Francis Cotton 
Mills restarted; 5,000 spindles added to the 
equipment 

California, Oak‘and. California Cotton 


Mills; addition completed; new machin- 
ery to consist of about 150 looms and 8,000 
spindles; new building to cost about $500,- 
000. 

Connecticut, Central Village. Central Wor- 
sted Co.; installed 10 direct drive looms 

East Hampton Summit Thread Co.; addi- 
tion 100 x 40 ft., three stories, brick; new 
muchinery includes dressers, spoolers and 
winding machines 

East Norwalk. American La Dentelle, Inc.; 
Cluny and Torchon Laces; erected new 
mill and moved plant from Brooklyn; 
5,000 spindles added 

Middletown. Russell Mfg. Co.; Cotton Web- 
bing; new brick dyehouse, 34 x 80 ft., two 
stories high, plastic slate roof; also pur- 
chased Woodhouse buildings. 

Georgia, Ackworth. Ackworth Cotton Mfg. 
Co: Hostery Yarns; 700 new spindles in- 
stalled 

Athens, fouthern Mfr. “o. increases capital 
from $500.09) to $1,000,000 














Augusta Sibley Mfe D 
etc.; 280 looms installed re Lee I 
machines, 

Augusta Southern Press tl t 
300 x «460 ft tw tor i 1 er 
house costing $20,000 new weaving and 
pinning machinery ins led 

Dalton Crown Cotton M Ducks and 
Osnaburgs; installed 154 x l 1 

Jefferson Jefierson ll ) ls 
Duck; new weave hed erected 00 ring 

indles and 256 ne Part 
»oms to replace old machines.) 

Lafayette The Lafayette Cott Mills 
2,240 ring spindles and 40 loon 1dded 

La Grar Dixie ytton Mills Ducks 
built 60 x 75 ft r r 
room; no new ma 

Lavonia Lavonia Cotton ( 1 
addition for installation of ) ms f 
manufacture of Duck in idit t f 
mer product of yarns 

Lawrenceville Lawrence Yarr M 
Cotton Yarn discarded mule sy} a 
installed 11,200 ring pindles 

Middleton Beverly Cotton Mill 00 sy 
dies added 

Monroe Monroe Cotton Mills replaced 150 


36 inch looms with new 40 inch looms 
Monroe Walton Cotton Mill Co. added 10 
cards and 2 pickers and replaced 300 old 
looms with new 
Roswell Roswell Mfg 
Shirtings and Yarns; capital stock in 
creased to $450,000; erected power 
installed new roving machinery 
Summerville Summerville Cottor Mills 
Ducks: built addition; installed 7,000 
spindles and 150 looms. 
Tallapoosa Tallapoosa Mills, 
Yarns: added 1,056 spindles 
Trion Trion Co.; Sheetings Drills and 
Osnaburgs; add 54 spinning frames 
West Point. West Point Mfg. Co Duck; 
built 316 x 70 ft. 2-story brick cloth room 
and bleachery 


Sheetings 


house 


In Cotton 


Kentucky, Louisville. Puritan Cordage Mills 
Co.; increased capacity 12 per cent ud- 
ditional carding and spinning machinery 
installed; C. T. Wolfe, mer 

Louisville. Ten Broeck Tyre Co installed 


1,600 ring spindles for making yarns in ad 


dition to tire fabrics 


Louisiana, New Orleans. Maginnis Cotton 
Mills; 6,000 additional spindles for manu- 


facturing cotton sewing twine for com- 
pany’s bag factory. 

Massachusetts, Boston. Commonwealth 
Thread Co.; increased capital stock from 
$4,000 to $40,000. 

Chariton City.. New England Batting Co.; 
cotton and jute batting; built 200 x 50 ft. 
mill and storehouse and installed new ma- 
chinery to replace those lost by fire. 

Chelsea. A. M. Greenway ©o.; Elastic Web- 
bing; built 29 x 41 x 19 ft. addition 
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the tops of Sorting 
— Folding— Inspection 
and Boxing tables be- 
cause it pays. Vitrolite 
can be cut to fit any 
table—is extremely 
hard—snow-white— 
stain and acidproof and 
will wear a lifetime. 


Let us mail samples and prices 


THE 
VITROLITE COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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“BETTER THAN MARBLE” 


VITROLITE topped tables—Black Cat Textile Company’s plant 


VITROLITE TABLE TOPS MEAN EFFICIENCY—ECONOMY AND SANITATION 


The Black-Cat Textiles Company, Taubel Bros., Wayne Knitting 
Mills, Phoenix Hosiery Mills, Wm. Brown, Dayton Hosiery Mills, 


Duplan Silk Company and many more are using Vitrolite for 
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Fall River, Laurel Lake Mills; 20,000 tape 
driven spindles to replace old machines. 

Fishervile. The Lund Textile Co.; addition 
60 x 27 ft., one story high; 16 new looms. 

Hyde Park. Carl Stohn; brick addition 
42 x 110 ft., two stories high; 50 new 
looms. 

Lawrence. Atlantic Mills (Pacific Mills 
Co.); 150 cards and 30,000 spindles in- 
stalled for making coarse count cotton 
yarns for Government duck, and mill 
started up. 

Millbury. Cordis Mills; 
145 x 50 ft. storehouse. 

Millbury. West End Thread Co.; purchase 
Mayo Mill No. 2 and install new braid- 
ing machines. 

New Bedford. 


Tickings; built 


Manomet Mills; Cotton 


Yarns; erecting 180 x 60 ft. two-story 
building; will install 39 cards and 24 
combers. 


New Bedford. The Nashawena Mills; Fine 
Cotton and Silk Goods; three-story addi- 
tion to picker house installed new silk 
throwing plant, capacity 5,000 Ibs. per 
week: increased equipment to 45,000 mule 
spindles, 157,320 ring spindles and 38,810 
looms, 

New Bedford. New Bedford Textile Co.; 
Hook Braids and Banding; increased cap- 
ital to $25,000; erected two-story addi- 
tion. 

New Bedford. Nonquitt Spinning Co.; 
Combed Yarns; ordered 356,000 new 
spindles and preparatory machinery. 

Shirley. Samson Cordage Works; Braids, 
etc.; erected new mill to replace old and 
added 10 spinning frames. 

Westboro. Joseph S. Mason & Sons; addi- 
tion to weaving mill 

Worcester. Wachusett Thread Co.; addition 
to boiler house, 75 x 40 ft. 

New Hampshire, Keene. International Nar- 
row Fabric Co.; damaged by fire to ex- 
tent of $12,000; plant repaired. 

Newmarket. Newmarket Mfg. Co.; 
Fancies; 451 x 360 ft.; weave shed, one 
story high; 20,000 new ring spindles to 
replace old style. 

Suncook. Suncook Mills; Sateens, Shirtings, 
ete.; built 108 x 64 ft. addition and in- 
stalled 140 new looms. 

New Jersey, Cedarville. C. C. Ball; Dress 
Goods, Shirtings and Towels; erected new 
weave shed and added 50 looms for manu- 
facture of Dress Goods in addition to 
Towels. 

Gloucester, Argo Mills Co.; Cotton Yarns; 
replaced old winding machinery with new. 

Mays Landing. Mays Landing Water Power 
Co.; new mill 135 x 100 feet, one story 
high, of reinforced concrete; 100 looms 
added; will enlarge mill to three stories 
later. 

Newark. John H. Meyer Tire Duck Co.; 
$400,000; John H. Meyer, pres.-treas.; 
Jerome T. Rutledge, agent, supt. and 


Cotton 


buyer; Tire Fabrics and Cotton Duck; 
completed new mill and started up in 
June, increasing original number of ma- 


chines to 6,000 spindles and 250 

New York, Lockport. Empire State Linen 
Mills, Inc.; built addition and added 24 
draper looms, 

Long Island City. Globe Thread Co.; erected 
brick mill, 50 x 140 ft.; cost $15,000; dou- 
ble capacity. 

Oswego. Oswego Yarn Mills; equipment in- 
creased to 6,500 spindles. 

Troy, Troy Yarn Co.; started up annex on 
River Street with 4 sets 60-inch cards 
and 4 mules. 

North Carolina, Belmont. Climax Spinning 
Co.; added 4,350 new spindles. 

Belmont. The Majestic Mfg. Co.; 
new cards and two combers. 

Bessemer City. The Osage Mfg. Co.; Sheet- 


looms. 


added 6 


ings; added 6 spinning frames to equip- 
ment. 

Bladenboro, Bladenboro Cotton Mills, Inc.; 
increased from 20,000 to 22,000 ring 
spindles. 


Bynum. The J. M. Odell Mfg. Co.; new mill 
building erected, 200 x 50 ft., 2 stories; 


5,200 spindles installed. This replaces 
plant previously destroyed by fire. 
Charlotte. Calvine Mill of Chadwick- 
Hoskins Co.; erect new building to re- 
place old. 
Cliffside, Cliffside Mills added 2 new fly 


frames and 4 spinning frames. 

Concord. Brown Mfg. Co.; built new addi- 
tion to plant for slashing, drawing in, 
beaming and dyeing depts. 

Concord. Buffalo Mills; erected new addi- 
tion; removed machinery from old build- 
ing; added 2 new spinning frames. 


Conover. Yount Cotton Mills; new building 
erected here, 200 x 80 feet, and plant 
moved from Walterboro, 8S. C., to this 


place. Also built number of operatives 
cottages. 
Cumberland, The Necronsett Mills, Inc.; 


new addition, 100 x 55 feet, giving addi- 
tional floor space of 20,000 square feet; 
new machinery installed, including 5,000 


spindles for making combed yarns; will 
be finished by May, 1918. 
Draper. German American Mills; Cotton 


Blankets and Yarns; new weave shed 
erected and 200 new looms installed. 

Fayetteville. Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co.; 
built addition to yarn mill and operate 
84 knitting machines making knit wrist- 
ing; dye (raw stock); L. P. Muller & Co., 
selling agents. 

Fayetteville. Tolar-Hart & Holt Mills; Hos- 
lery Yarns; increased capital stock from 
$200,000 to $300,000. 

Forest City. Florence Mills; Napped Goods, 
Chambrays, etc.; Yarns; built addition 
40 x 40 ft. to dye house; installed new 
raw stock dryer. 


Franklinton. Sterling Cotton Mills; Ball 
Warps, and Skeins; increased capital 
stock from $200,000 to $1,000,000; will 


make enlargements to plant. 
Gastonia. Gray Manufacturing Co.; Cotton 
Yarns; increased capital stock from $175,- 
000 to $600,000. 
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Gastonia. Rex Spinning Co.; added 22 new 


cards, 12 combers, 10 speeders and 16 
twisters; erected new addition, 130 x 150 
feet. 

Greensboro. Pomona Mills, Ine.; Fancy 
Dobby Shirting; new picker machinery 
and carders have been installed. 


Henderson. Harriet 
added Foster 


Cotton Mill No, 2; 
winder frames and 6 new 


spinning frames; also built several new 
operatives’ houses. 

High Point. Highland Cotton Mills; new 
mill built for combed yarn; 12,000 spin- 


dles; (expected to start up during Decem- 
ber). 

King’s Mountain. The Dilling Cotton Mills 
elected A. G. Myers pres.; E. Dilling, 
vice-pres.; W. T. Love, sec. and treas.; 
recently released from hands of receivers; 
to add roving machinery and combers 

Lexington, Erlanger Cotton Mills; new 2- 
story building erected; added 5,000 more 
spindles for making yarns. 

Lowell. The Peerless Mfg. Co.; installed 
2,016 spinning and 1,008 twisting spindles 

Lumberton. The National Cotton Mill; made 
addition to floor space; installed 3,000 
new spindles. 

Maysworth. The Mays Mills, Inc.; increased 
capital stock to $1,000,000; completed ad- 
dition of No, 2 mill; equipped with 25,000 
spindles for making combed yarns. 

Mooresville. Dixie Cotton Mill Co.; built 
addition to mill; added 1,440 new spindles. 

Morganton. Alpine Cotton Mill No, 2; new 
warehouse erected, 100 x 50 ft. 

Mount Holly. Albion Cotton Mills Co.; 
ed 2 intermediate and 1 fly 
room, 

Roanoke Rapids, Roanoke Mills Co.; erect- 
ing No. 2 mill, 542 x 158 ft.; boiler house, 
warehouses and 45 tenement houses; in- 
stalled 23,184 spindles. 

Rutherfordton. Cleghorn Mills; 
brick addition to replace an old 
shed; machinery moved to same. 


add- 
frame to card 


erected 
weave 


Selma. The Lizzie Cotton Mills and the 
Ethel Cotton Mills have installed electric 
drive in both plants Capital increased to 
$200,000. 

St. Pauls. St. Pauls Cotton Mill Co.; 200-ft. 
addition built to plant and capacity in- 
creased 


NEW MILL 


Wake Forrest. Royall Cotton Mills; changed 
from steam to electric power. 

Wilmington. Delgado Mills; new 2-story ad- 
dition erected, 120 x 48 ft.; installed 3,500 
additional spindles and 100 looms for mak- 
ing Dress Ginghams. 

Pennsylvania, Allentown Allentown Spin- 
ning Co.; Jute Carpet and Rug Yarn and 
Twine; new $25,000 warehouse, 50 x 200 ft. 

Mount Joy. George Brown’s Sons; Cotton 
Goods; erected new addition to plant and 
machinery; greatly increased capacity. 

North Wales. Acorn Web Mills, Inc.; built 
an addition 40 x 60 ft., 2 stories, to plant. 

North Wales. Montgomery Mill Plant (L. 
H. Gilmer Co., Philadelphia); Webs and 
Tapes; erected one-story and basement 
mill building. 

Philadelphia. Baxter, Kelly & Faust Tioga 
and C Sts.; Cotton Plushes; erected new 
one-story brick building for bleachery; 
automatic machinery installed, 

Philadelphia. Harry D. B. Clapp & Co., 
Inc., 824 No. American St.; Cotton and 
Woolen Waste; rebuilt warehouse dc- 
stroyed by fire. 

Philadelphia. L. H. Gilmer Co, (Tacony); 
erected new 2-story building to plant at 
this place and installed new machinery; 
also new i-story and basement addition, 
67 x 72 ft., made to mill at North Wales, 
Pa. 

Philadelphia. Henry Goldthorp; removed to 
Jasper and Orleans Sts. from 2615 Fair- 
hill St.; plant greatly improved. 

Philadelphia. John W. Kershaw Co.: Turk- 
ish Towels; removed plant to 1722-34 No. 
5th St.; operating 140 looms, with motor 
drive. 

Philadelphia. Ontario Spinning Co., Second 
St.; Cotton Yarns; added 1,300 new 
spindles and new winders. 

Philadelphia. Fred Pearson & Co., Inc., 
Leverington Ave., Manayunk; erected new 
dye house, one story, brick, 55 x 110 ft. 

Philadelphia. Prospect Mills No. 2, Frank- 
ford, Kinsey and Josephine Sts.; annex 
of the Prospect Mills; Edwin Wood, supt.; 
Royal Mitcheline Quilts; 22 broad looms. 

Pailadelphia. John Sidebotham, Inc., 4317 

Griscom St., Frankford; taken over entire 
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building and installed additional machin- 
ery for manufacturing tapes. 
Philadelphia The Manning J. Smith Belt- 


ing Co., 39 E. Ashmead St.; installed a 


number of narrow and broad looms for 
manufacturing cotton belting. 
Philadelphia. Stead & Miller Co.; Uphol- 


stery Goods; erected new 
ft., brick, 6 stories. 


addition 60 x 92 


Philadelphia. United States Thread Co.; 
241 Arch St.; installed equipment for 
doing own bleaching and dyeing; in- 
creased capacity in all departments, 


Rhode Island, Auburn. 
Co.; addition 90 x 


United Lace & Braid 

200 ft.; cost $75,000. 

Canonchet, Canonchet Line & Twine Co.; 
built 600 x 32 feet twine walk to replace 
one destroyed by fire; also boiler and 
power house and 30 x 60 ft. finishing and 
packing house. 

Central Falls. Sewing Thread Co.; erected 
new building, 100 x 33 ft., two stories. 

Central Falls. Wayposet Manufacturing Co.; 
one-story addition to mill building. 

Coventry Center Cowen Braid Co.; in- 
creased capital to $100,000; installed 325 
new braiding machines. 

Harris. Interlaken Mills; 374 Draper looms, 
8,300 spinning frames, to replace old ma- 
chinery. 

Pawtucket. Crown Manufacturing Co.; Cot- 
ton Yarns; addition. 

Warren. French Manufacturing Co.; Sewing 
Threads; leased additional space and in- 
stalled new machines. 

Westerly. Westerly Textile Co.; purchased 
mill near plant; new twisting machinery 
installed; three-story addition to main 
plant to be erected 

Woonsocket. Anchor Webbing Co.; iIn- 
creased capital to $150,000; added 5 looms; 
(opened Pawtucket branch). 

South Carolina, Greenville. Conestee Mills; 


reported built addition, 80 x 40 ft.; in- 
stalled 108 new looms. 

Greer. Franklin Mills; new officers elected 
as follows W. E. Mason, pres.-treas,; 


M. B. Cunningham, sec.; added 148 looms 
and 2 spinning frames. 

Piedmont. Piedmont Manufacturing Co.; 47 
new Whitin cards, 180 deliveries of draw- 
ing machinery; new boiler room; two new 
boilers installed. 


MFG. CO., 


Seneca. Victor-Monaghan Mills; added 768 
spindles; will replace 450 Draper looms 
with new ones. 

Spartanburg. Beaumont Mfg. Co.; built 
addition. 


Spartanburg. Spartanburg Bagging & Waste 
Co.; added $4,000 equipment to cotton 
pickery; daily capacity 20 bales. 

Walhalla. Monaghan Mills; opening room; 
c. O. B. machine installed, adding 5 new 


cards; supply room erected. 

Winnsboro. Winnsboro Cotton Mills; addi- 
tion (entirely new building); 10,000 
spindles, 16 looms. 


Texas, Brenham. South Texas Cotton Mills; 
addition built to plant Added 50 new 
looms and 1,000 new spindles 

Dallas. Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; erected 
a five-story addition, 100x50 feet, for pur- 
pose of increasing facilities for making 
cotton cloth and bags. 

Vermont, Burlington. Queen City Cotton 
Co.; one-story addition to main mill. 
Virginia, Alta Vista. Alta Vista Cotton Mills; 
will add department for tire yarn; ma- 

chinery to cost $75,000. 

Wisconsin, Berlin. The Berlin Fabric Mfg. 
Co.; Cloth Novelties; increased capital 
stock from $50,000 to $150,000. 


Canada, Ontario, Cornwall. Canada Mill 
(Canadian Cottons, Ltd.); built new 
weave shed; 300 additional looms. 

Georgetown. H,. Corke & Co., addition to 


double capacity; new 60 in. card and new 


mule installed 


Guelph. Dominion Linens, Ltd.; addition 
100 x 125 ft. for cotton spinning depart- 
ment, * 

Hamilton. Ontario Mill (Canadian Cottons, 
Ltd.); 3,000 ring spindles installed to re- 
place equal number of old frames. 

St. Lambert Dominion Textile Co.; new 


plant to be established; mill building to 
cost $2,000,000; equipment, 10,000 spindles, 


2,500 to 3,000 looms; total expenditure 
involved, $2,790,000. 
WOOLEN. 
Connecticut, Bozrahville. Gilman Bros.; 


Shoddy; addition one story high, 40 x 96 
feet. 
Norwich. 


Joseph Hall & Son; Cassimeres 
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Overcoating erect new weave 
shed; 26 x 43 ft two stories high, of 
brick and steel 

Stafford Springs J 





Co.; transfert 


W 
I nent to Stafford 





plant and insta 
15 new 


iooms 
Millbrook Woolen Mills; Cloakings 


Yantic. 
and Overcoatings; improved plant and 
installed new machinery, 

Illinois, Chicago Illinois Felt Co rm od 
into new building; added 2 garnett and 1 
filling machine 

Maine, Corinna. Corinna Mfg. Co.; Cotton 
Warp Sackings and Men's Wear; added 20 
looms, and 1 card 

Houlton Houlton Woolen Mill; changed 
from manufacture of Sweaters, etc., to 
Overcoatings. 

North Vassalboro Vassalboro Mills of 
American Woolen Co.; built 60 x 247 ft. 
four-story brick addition. 

Pittsfield. American Woolen Co.; leased 
Pittsfield Yarn Co. plant. 

Waterville. Wyandotte Worsted Co.; built 
120 x 70 ft. three-story addition, costing 
$19,000. 

Wilton. Wilton Woolen Co.; Cashmerettes; 


added 3 looms 
Massachusetts, Clinton 
Co.; built small 


Earnsdale Worsted 
addition to weave room. 


Clinton Roubaix Mills, Inc.; Worsteds; 
erected new dye and finishing house, 
150 x 50 ft., one story high, costing 
$15,000; new carbonizing machine and 
boiler installed; also 12 looms 

Franklin Clark - Cutler- McDermott Co.; 


horse blankets; 50 x 42 ft. one-story and 
basement and 120 x 65 ft. one-story addl- 


tions; also wood storehouse, 30 x 70 ft. 

Holden Holden Woolen Co.; addition te 
storage building, 60 x 120 ft, 

Holliston Holliston Woolen Mills Co.; 
Thibets, Kerseys, etc.; built 60 x 23 ft. 
two-story addition 

Holyoke Farr Alpaca Co.; Alpacas, Mo- 
hairs and Lustres; built 70 x 160 ft. one- 
story and basement addition; no new 
machinery 

Lowell. Tremont & Suffolk Mills; Flannels, 
Blankets, Ribbed Underwear; additions to 
No 2 mill of brick construction, five 
stories high, to cost $25,000; also one 
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story weave shed, 337 x 182 ft., costing 
about $80,000 

Medway. Fabyan Woolen Co.; added 12 
looms 

Medford. Medford Woolen Mfg. Co.; Half 
Hose and Lumbermen’s Socks; increase4 


capital to $100,000; added 8 sets of cards 
1,760 spindles, 100 knitting machines and 
100 sewing machines. 

Northboro. Taylor Mfg. Co.; Overcoatings 
Biankets, etc.; new weave shed, 112 x 63 
ft., one story high, brick and concrete; 
24 broad and 16 narrow looms added, 

Northboro. Whittaker & Bacon; purchased 
Arlington Mill of the DuPont Co.; in 
stalled 4 garnetts, 12 cards and 4 pickers 

Southbridge Hamilton Woolen Co.; Cassi 
meres; built 84 x 160 ft. mill building 
and 62 x 50 ft. addition 

Uxbridge Waucantuck Mills; Fancy Wor 
steds; installed 600 Bradford worsted 
spindles with the complete set of gilling 
and drawing machinery 

Wales. Grant S. Kelley Woolen Mills, Inc.; 
put Dell Mill in operation as branch 
plant 

Webster Daniel E Cummings; Shoddy; 
addition increasing capacity by 12,000 Ibs. 
a week 


Minnesota, Duluth Patrick Duluth Woolen 


Mills; installed 26 additional looms, trans- 
ferring carding and spinning, etc., from 
Mankato Mill and will close down that 
mill early in 1918 

New Hampshire, Ashuelot. Hampshire 
Woolen Co.; Cassimeres; increased capl- 
tal from $50,000 to $75,000. 

Somerworth. Great Falls Woolen Co.; added 
600 mule spindles 

Tilton. Tilton Mills; replaced 27 old style 
looms with new; installed 2 new boilers. 

New Jersey, Garfield. Garfield Worsted 
Mills; increased capital from $1,500,006 
to $2,500,000. 

Passaic. Botany Worsted Mills; four-story 
concrete addition, for offices, stockroom 


and small amount of finishing machinery. 
New York, Amsterdam. Shuttleworth Bros. 
Co.; added 70 looms, 4 sets woolen cards, 
4 mules. 
Cohoes. Star Woolen Co.; 
$7,000. 


addition to cost 
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principal new buildings are 

covered with Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs. On the large flat 
areas of such edifices this type of 
roofing wins on the figures, being 
low in its first cost, permanent, 
reliable and having no mainte- 
nance costs whatever. 


; EVERY American city the 


In San Antonio, for example, the 
principal new buildings of the 
last year are shown here— 
three handsome schools, a power- 
house, a large grocery, a ware- 
house, a large publishing-build- 
ing—and they all have Barrett 
Specification Roofs. 


All of these roofs carry Barrett 
20-Year Guaranty Bonds. The 


procedure is as follows: 


The owner puts into his building speci- 
fications the clause, ““The roof shall be 
laid according to The Barrett Specifica- 
tion dated May 1, 1916, and the roofing 
contractor shall secure for me the 20- 
Year Guaranty Bond therein men- 


tioned.” 


Only competent roofers can ob- 
tain the bond and Barrett in- 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 
t. John, N. B. 


Montreal 











In San Antonio, 
for instance—— 


St. Louis 
Detroit Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Nashville Salt Lake City Seattle Peoria 


Toronto 


Halifax, N. S. 


January | 




































































heed 


spectors visit the job to see that 
the specification is followed. 


On their certification of the con- 
tractors due compliance with 
The Barrett Specification, the 
20-Year Guaranty Bond is is- 
sued by one of the largest surety 
companies in America. 


The bond costs the contractor 
and the owner nothing. It is is- 
sued in the interest of good ma- 
terials and good workmanship, 
and we pay for it. 


20- Year Guaranty Bond 


The 20-Year Guaranty is given on all 
Barrett Specification Roofs of fifty 
squares and over in all towns in the 
United States and Canada with a pop- 
ulation of 25,000 and over, and in 
smaller places where our Inspection 
Service is available. 


Our only requirements are that the 
roofing contractor shall be satisfactory 
to us and that The Barrett Specifica- 
tion of May |, 1916, shall be strictly 
followed. 


Further information and copies of The 
Barrett 20-Year Specification, with roofing 
diagrams, sent free on request. 


Company 


Cleveland Cincinnati 





Pittsburgh 


Winni Vancouver 


Sydney, N.S. 





The buildings 
are as follows 


Power-HousE oF SAN ANTONIO 


Houston, Texas. MAR STREET 
Archs: Adams & Adams; Gen. 

_ & Sanders; Roofers: Turner R. g 
Co. JOHN Fest BUILDING.—Arch.: 
Ayres; Gen. Con.: J. P. Haynes; 
Turner Roofing & Supply Co, 
BUILDING.—Archs.: August A, 
Alfred Giles Co., ; 


RAILWAY. Gen. Cons: Thomas & Ji 


Sanders; Roofers: 
Supply Co. 





illustrated, reading from top, 


ELectric Co.—Roofers : Peden Roofing Co., 


AILY EXPRESS 


& Koeger; Beeps: Turner Roofing & Supply 
Co. MAIN AVENUE HiGH SCHOOL. 
Ralph H. Cameron; Gen. Con.: B. Schoen- 
feld; Roofers: Henry Vodrie. FREIGHT WARE- 
HOUSE OF SAN ANTONIO BELT AND TERMINAL 
‘ones; Roof- 
ers: Turner Roofing & Supply Co, BRECKEN- 
RIDGE High Sonoo..— Archs.: Alfred Giles | 
Co, and C. V. Seutter; Gen. Cons.: Wright & 
Turner Roofing & 
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Jamestown. Chautauqua Worsted Mills; 
Worsted Yarns; added 50,000 sq. ft. floor 
space; new electrical power plant. 

Utica. Globe Woolen Mills; addition 100 x 
36 ft., three stories high. 

Valatie. Valatie Yarn Co.; installed 480 new 
spindles and 2 sets cards, 

Waterloo. Waterloo Woolen Manufacturing 
Co.; rebuilt mill destroyed by fire. 

North Carolina, Elkin. Chatham Mfg. Co.; 
erecting new three-story building, 80 x 
300 ft, to install 100 looms and com- 
plementary machinery for blankets. 

Ohio, Cleveland. The National Woolen Co.; 
built brick warehouse, 80 x 130 ft.; 30 x 
20 ft. laboratory; office, 20 x 30 ft. 

Oregon, Oregon City. Oregon City Mfg. Co.; 
have erected new building, 80 by 250 
ft., 3 stories; first floor machine shop, 
storage and welfare rooms; second floor, 
weave room; third floor, garment factory; 
35 new looms and additional sewing ma- 
chines installed; old machinery thoroughly 
overhauled. 

Portland. Portland Woolen Mills; Blankets, 
Flannels, Meltons; purchased machinery 
of the Brownsville (Ore.) Woolen Mills; 
2 sets, 12 looms, 2 pickers. 

Pennsylvania, Bridgeport. James Lees & 
Sons Co.; increased capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000; improvements to 
be made to mill, including filter plant. 

Clifton Heights, Caledonia Worsted Mills; 
Cotton Worsteds and Wool Mixed Goods; 
built new 2-story brick addition, 35 x 56 
feet; dye house and quilling room 

Darby. Griswold Worsted Co.; new one- 
story brick building erected; installed 
Permutit water softener system. 

Lewisburg. Lewisburg Mills, men's wear; 
purchased plant operated under lease. 

Norristown. The Coral Mfg. Co., art squares, 
rugs, etc.; installed machinery for mercer- 
izing and will also do work for the trade. 

Philadelphia. Bellevue Worsted Mills, Hunt- 
ing Park Ave, and 16th St.; worsted and 
cotton goods; erecting new main mill 
building and dye house, 410 x 60 feet, three 
stories; also new building for power plant; 
to add new Northrop Draper magazine 
looms. 

Philadelphia. M. I. Davison Co., Shacka- 
waxon and Wildey Six (manufacturing 
hair cloth); installed 16 broad looms for 
making men's worsted wear and ladies’ 
dress goods. 

Philadelphia. J. Milton Hagy Waste Works, 
Swanson St.; erected new brick and steel 
tank tower and tank, 

Philadelphia. James Lees & Sons Co. 
(Bridgeport, Penn.); branch plant estab- 
lished in Borgdell Bldg., 16th and Callow- 
hill Sts.; installed 3,200 spinning spindles. 

Philadelphia. Geo. W. Lefferts & Co., Inc.: 
Woolen Yarns; rented additional space at 
Sixth and Moore Sts. 

Philadelphia, Myers-Jolisch Co., Inc.; Dav- 
enport Mills, removed to Indiana and A 
Sts.; Woolen and Worsted Dress Goods; 
installed 20 new looms. 

Philadelphia, Hugh Nelson, Third and Hunt- 
ingdon Sts.; Ingrain Carpets; purchased 
equipment of Martin & Gaw, retired. 

Philadelphia. Prudential Worsted Mills, 
Orthodox and Largo Sts., Frankford; built 
large addition to mill and installed 100 
more looms. 

Philadelphia. Jonathan Ring & Son, Ince., 
1759 Hancock St.; Woolen and Merino 
Yarns; erected new one and two-story 
brick addition, about 26 x 105 feet, to their 
plant. 

Philadelphia, Mark D. Ring’s Sons Co., 
Third and Somerset Sts.; Woolen and 
Merino Yarns; purchased equipment (6 
sets cards and 6,000 mule spindles) of the 
Coaquanock Mills, which have been dis- 
solved. 

Philadelphia. Frank J. Sheble, East Thomp- 
son and Clearfield Sts.; Yarns; purchased 
— of H. B. Thomas, Howard and Berks 

ts. 

Philadelphia. Rooba Textile Co., Inc.; Men’s 
Wear and Dress Goods; established branch 
Plant at Adams and Jasper Sts.; equipped 
with 40 broad looms 

Worthington. Peter Graff & Co.; Blankets 
and Flannels; added one set 60-inch cards, 
2 broad looms, 1 napping machine 

Rhode Island, Olneyville. Centredale Worst- 
ed Mills; purchased plant of Continental 
Worsted Mill to be used as storehouse. 

Woonsocket. The Alsace Worsted Co.; addi- 
tion to storehouse, 30 x 40 feet, one story 
high. 

Woonsocket. Dunn Worsted Mills; Suitings 
and piece-dyed Men’s Wear; new ma- 
chinery for dyeing worsted tops installed 

Woonsocket. Guerin Spinning Co.; addition 
60 x 125 feet. 

Woonsocket. River Spinning Co.; addition 
60 x 28 feet for shipping department. 

Woonsocket. Scotia Worsted Co.; dye-house 
33 x 140 feet; cost, $13,000. 

Woonsocket. Sydney Worsted Co.; addition 
64 x 30 feet; cost, $5,000. 

Woonsocket. Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co.; 
remodeled plant and widened mill build 
ing 15 feet, giving 1,700 square feet of 
floor space; new machinery will be in- 
stalled. 

Woonsocket. Woonsocket Spinning Co., Inc., 
taken over by Ovide Richard-Tessier; new 
mill 128 x 210 feet; boiler house 22 x 32 
feet; Woolen and Merino Yarns. 

South Carolina, Greenville. McGee Manu- 
facturing Co.; added 3,000 spindles; dis- 
posed of waste machinery. 

Vermont, North Montpelier. Little Woolen 
Co.; new mill 128 feet long; cost, $20,000. 

Washington, Washougal. Washougal Wool- 
en Mills; addition 60 x 78 feet, three stor- 
fes high; equipped with carding and spin- 
ning machinery. 

Wisconsin, Baraboo. Island Woolen Co.; 
Men’s Wear; new building erected, 58 x 113 
feet, 4 stories; also addition 40x 80 feet, 

4 floors to main mill; added 4 new sets 60- 

inch cards, 19 looms, 1,320 total spindles; 

Plant now equivalent to 15 sets 48-inch 

cards, 
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Prairie du Chien Woolen 
Blankets, etc; dou- 
reconstructed 
steam generating 


Prairie du Chien. 
Dress Goods, 


equipment to 
sewing machines, 


340 knitters, 109 ribbers, 


38 ribbers; erected 60 x 


Earnshaw 
additional 
Children’s Underwear. 
Paramount Knitting Co.; 
stock from 
president; 
Hosiery (Bear Brand). 


Knitting Mills; 


machines for 
dynamo; purchased an additional building 
for picker room, 
netting and storage room for wool, 


$1,000,000; 
Canada, Ontario, Lindsay. 


Horn Bros, Wool- 


structure; 7,000 square feet of floor space, 
two stories high; 
accompanying 
Wheeling Yarn in 2 and 3 
Blankets and Cloakings. 
Boyd, Caldwell & Co 
equipment 
of 60-inch 


sets of cards 
Mount Vernon Illinois Knitting Co.; 
; also Mack- 
addition; old plant 


and finishing; added 250 knitting machines 


used for dyeing 
Ltd.; mill en- 
head office 


equipment 


Peterborough Bonner-Worth Co., 


manufacturing 


machinery 
ning yarns on the French system 


Silk Hose 
; Charles F. Smith, superintendent. 








RECEIVING 
INTERIOR OF WEAVE SHED; 
TRAVELING CRANE RUNS LENGTH OF BUILDING 
MATERIALS OVERHEAD 


SHIPPING BUILDING OF BRIGHTON MILLS 


OF RECEIVING 


SUIPPING BUILDING; 


Richmond. Atlas Underwear Co.; new three- 
story mill of pressed brick; 200 additional 
operatives. 


Maryland, Frostburg. 


KNITTING 


The Anniston Knitting 
increased capital stock to $865,- 
brick building to be 
machines installed. 

Hosiery Mills; 
wtih entirely new equip- 
capacity to 


Parker Hosiery Mill 


50 ribbers, 


Massachusetts, 
dyers and 


Talladega. 


Wolfenden 
machinery 


bleachers; 


dozen pairs hose. 


spooling department; 20 x 140 ft. 
California, 


house, 87 x 68 ft. to boiler house; 
boilers installed. 

Mattapan. 
40 x 30 feet; 


Francisco. 


increased from 10 to 23 knitting machines; 
making extensive line of Bathing Suits. 
Griffin Hosiery Mills; built 


Peerless Knitting 
for finishing 
knitting machines, 


1 . Department 1; 
Georgia, Griffin. and 15 sewing 
Windle Co.; 
storehouse, 40 x 80 ft., 
36 x 125 ft., both one-story high. 

Middlesex Knitting Co.; Sweaters 
and Bathing Suits; capital stock increased 


erected new 


Douglasville. and scouring plant, 


Douglas Hosiery Mills; erected 
to replace old 
knitting machines and ordered more knit- 
ters, dye machinery, 


The Rome Hosiery Mills; 


and boiler engine 
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from $10,000 to $25,000; leased additional 
rage space 










Sr igfield Potter Knitting Co.; purchased 
plant of Blood Knitting Co at Ellsworth, 
Me.; equipment, comprising 45 latch knit- 
ting machines and 30 machines, 
shipped to Springfield | 

Stoughton Shawmut Woolen Mills; Jersey 
Cloths instaled 6 new circular and 4 


latch-needle knitting machines and 21 
sewing machines 





Waltham American Knitting Co.; increased 
capital from $256,000 to $50,000 

Wailthan ‘layton M 
Union Suits and l'wo-p Garments 
udd 3 knitters and 6 sewing machines 
orporated for $50,000; damaged by fire 
ar paired 

Westfield Atwater Knitting Co.; leased ad- 
ditional floor space; new sewing machines 
installed 

Michigan, Eaton Rapids Big Ro 





ting Co.; installed 60 knitting ma 
separate mill building f 
ture of gloves 


xr the manufa 


Grand Rapids Globe Knitting Ww is 


Ribbed Underwear; new mill 
ft. seven stories high; 25 new k 
machines, 

Muskegon. Amazon Knitting Mills; Ribbed 
Underwear; capital increased to $400,000 








added 6,600 spindles and 55 sew ma- 
chines 

Minnesota, Duluth. Nelson Knitting Works 
erecting new mil 0 x 8O ft two stories 
high 

New Jersey, Boonton. Boonton Hosiery Co 
increased capital to $350,000; purchased 
additional building; add 25 ne full-fash- 
ioned machines 

Blackwood. Blackwood Knitting Mill have 
replaced old machines itl ip-t late 
knitters 

Elizabeth Joseph W. North & Son, Ir 
Nathan Schwartz purchases control and 
becomes president; 75 knitters and 50 


ing machines installed for manufacture of 
Jersey Cloths, in addition to former prod 

















uct of Underwear Jersey Cloth old 
direct 

New York, Amsterdam Amsterdam H 
made Sweater Co., Ine. Sweaters and 
Lumbermen's Socks; 6 knitters 3 ose t 
machines 1 looper (purcl d by | 
Shutts rdditi erected i 2dd a 
machinery installed 

Amsterdam Blood Knitting ) er ted 
addition 45% x 178 ft., four stories; added 
2,000 spindles and 50 sewing machine 

Amsterdam Morris Mills remodeled 
rebuilt mill; installed enlarged garnetting 
department; new plant for manufa 
their own paste-board boxes 

Brooklyn N Spitzer & Sor Sweat 
Neckwear, etc.; moved to 268-270 Div 
street 

Brooklyn Triangle Knitting Mills 
knitted Novelties; added 8 knitters and 
sewing machines 

Brooklyn Waitzfelder Co Fancy Kr 
Goods; add 15,000 sq. ft Z new knitt 
machine 

Buffalo. Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd id 
tion 200 ft five storie capa 
creased about 50 per ent 

Cohoes Fitwel Knitting Co.; bu 
storehouse, 40 x 85 ft.; « t $1 

Cohoes. Fuld & Hatch Knitting Co.; ware 
house; cost $60,000 

Cohoes. Wright's Underwear Co four 
story addition; cost $60,000 

New York Hub Knitting Millis, In« m 


to 134-136 Spring street; 
ting machines, 20 sewing mact 

New York Progress Knitting Mills; moved 
to 289-293 Sixth avenue; will add 
machinery 

Norwich Norwich Knitting Co ncreased 





capital to $400,000; leased and moved into 
new building 

Oswego Lastlong Underwear Co incre ed 
capital to $100,000; added 5 sewing ma- 
chines 

Utica. Augusta Knitting Co iner ed 
capital to $200,000; added 25 knitting ma 
chines 

Utica Duofold Health Underwear Co n- 
creased capital to $400,000. 

Utica Ross-Hegan Knitting Corp 1dded 


60 sewing machines. 

Utica Utica Knitting Co.; addition 117 x 
53 ft., three stories; cost $23,000; also 
purchased building of Capron Knitting 
Co. 

Utica, Walnott Knitting Co.; reopened old 








plant at 5 Blandina street as Mill No. 2 
20 knitters, 45 sewing machines. 
Warsaw Brown Knitting Co.; increased 


capital to $100,000; addition 60 x 117 ft.; 
20 new machines installed 

North Carolina, Cameron Regal Hosiery 
Mills Co.; installed 40 Acme knitting ma- 
chines and 6 Hepworth loopers. 

Concord. G-H-Y Knitting Co.; Men's 240 
Needle Half Hose; built addition to plant 
and installed 55 new knitting machines 

Drexel. Drexel Knitting Mills; incorporated 
with capital stock; $30,000; increased to 
140 knitting machines 

Hendersonville Freeze- Bacon Hosier 
Mills; added 20 knitting machines; 24 
loopers; new officers elected, with J. O 
Bell president and R, P. Freeze treasurer 

Leaksville Athena Knitting Mill; Under 


wear: building addition to house », 184 
spindles 
Newton Fidelity Hosiery Mills Co.; 


stalled new 125 h.p. boiler and additional! 
machinery including 8 knitting machines 

Mebane Durham Hosiery Millis; a new 
$25,000 brick addition built; installed ad 
ditional machinery and increased capac 
ity to 1,500 pairs hosiery per day. 

Shelby Olive Hosiery Mfg. Co.; to erect 
new dye house for dyeing and finishing 
product of the plant 

Wilmington Wilmington Hosiery Millis; 
Men’s end Women’s Seamless Hosiery; 
built addition to plant increasing floor 
space one-third; added 40 new knitting 
and 4 looping machines. 
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Time Is Now More Than Money 
—It Is Life— 





Main View of an Engine Testing Room Lighted by Cooper Hewitt Lamps. 
(Courtesy of Mr. W. A. Hill, E. E.) 


This war is going to be won by man-power. To give the 
man in the factory poor light is the same kind of policy as giving 
the soldiers in the trenches poor ammunition. 


Cooper Hewitt light is the one only ful] equivalent of the 
best daylight. 


There is no drop in efficiency of labor when daylight gives 
place to Cooper Hewitt light. Whether for the closing hours of 
the afternoon, or the full night shift, the same quantity and qual- 
ity of output comes through. 


This fact is now just as firmly established as that a machine 
heavier than air can fly. Don’t waste time doubting and argu- 
ing—accept proven facts. 












5 
| a = WAGE 


as . * 
ooper Hewitt Electric Co. 
Sth & Grand Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 

BOStOM.. 26. cevcescsnves 161 Summer St. OROUEE 3 'i's kot chs on dees wae Ford Bldg. 
Chicago.......-......... 215 Fisher Bldg. Philadelphia.............. Drexel Bldg. 
Cincinnati...... First National Bank Bldg Pittsburgh ......... Westinghouse Bldg. 


Pe ee rare Engineers’ Bldg. St. Louis. .Central National Bank Bldg. 
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Ohio, Cleveland. Keller Knitting Co.; capi- 
tal stock increased to $70,000; moved into 
larger quarters, 5100 Euclid avenue; added 
7 new knitting machines; make high 
grade knit novelties in addition to Keller 
Coats and Keller Caps. 

Columbus. The NuBack Fur Co.; Fur and 
Wool Knit Fabrics; added 10 knitting ma- 
chines, 1 set cards; dyeing and wool 
washing machines; processing machinery 

Piqua. Imperial Underwear Co.; Men's 
Union Suits, etc.; increased capital stock 
from $150,000 to $300,000. 

Piqua. The Superior Underwear Co.; Men's, 
Boys’ and Children's Union Suits. In- 
creased capital stock to $1,000,000. New 
buildings erected and capacity of plant 
doubled. To establish another branch mill 
at Covington, O. 

Portsmouth. The Mitchell Mfg. Co.; Men's 
& Boys’ Underwear; installed 10 new 
knitting and 12 sewing machines; in- 
creasing to 30 knitters and 60 sewing 
machines. 

Toledo. Jos. Roth & Co.; Gloves and Mit- 
tens; erecting a new 8 story brick build- 
ing; 140 x 110 ft. 

Pennsylvania, Allentown. Wenecke Mills, 
Ltd.; Knitted Fabrics; J. H. Prescott 
elected pres. and supt., succeeding J. M. 
Beck; added $10,000 worth new ma- 
chinery. 

Ephrata. Glasser Hosiery Co.; (Reading); 
established branch plant here; Half Hose 
and Women’s Seamless Hosiery; 65 knit- 
ters, 15 ribbers, 12 loopers. 

Hawley. M. Wood; Fancy Knit Goods; new 
mill erected, 150 x 365 ft.,. 2 stories, re- 
places plant destroyed by fire. 

Jonestown. A. R. Kreider & Bro.; (Ann- 
ville); hosiery; purchased mill formerly 
occupied by Geo. Runyan; operate same 
as branch plant 

Manheim. Manheim Hosiery Co.; Half- 
Hose; purchased entire equipment of the 
Palmyra Hosiery Mills; increased equip- 
ment from 66 to 86 knitting machines, 
16 ribbers, 15 loopers; 4 sewing machines; 
also finishing machinery; capacity 350 
dozen per day. 

Marysville. Unrivalled Hosiery Co.; Half- 
Hose; to build an addition 45 x 80 ft. and 
add 60 knitters, 12 ribbers and 12 loopers. 

Middletown. H. A. Romberger Mfg. Co.; re- 
started plant destroyed by fire; purchased 
Old Market House and installed equip- 
ment; finishing and dyeing at this place 

New Castle. New Castle Knitting Mills; in- 
stalled 39 new Scott & Williams machines 
in plant; also new machinery in the dye- 
house, giving capacity of 3,000 pounds per 
day. 

Philadelphia. Colonial Knitting Mills; erect- 
ing three additions—149 x 70 ft., one- 
story; 192 x 73 ft., two-story, and 40 x 70- 
ft. power house. 

Philadelphia. Falcon Knitting Mills; all 
kinds Sweaters; removed to larger quar- 
ters, N. W. Cor. Howard and Oxford Sts.; 
added 18 new knitting machines, 

Philadelphia. Keystone Knitted Fabric Co., 
Ontario and I Sts.; Chinchillas, Boucle 
Cloth, Jersey Cloths; increased capital 
stock to $100,000; H. Haltermann now 
pres.; Henry Bahnsen, sec.; John Detjens, 
treas,; Arthur Gill, supt.; operate 50 knit- 
ting and 360 spindles, 

Philadelphia. The Keystone Stocking Mills, 
Twelfth and Latena Sts.; added 25 knit- 
ters, 5 ribbers, 7 loopers and installed 
complete equipment of metal hosiery forms 
for finishing product. 

Philadelphia. Edward Noon & Son, 4021 
Germantown Ave.; Hosiery and Knit 
Goods; built three-story addition, 33 x 40 
ft.; 10 new spindles and 10 new knitting 
machines. 

Philadelphia. Philadelphia Sweater Mills; 
moved from North Howard St. to 715-719 
Arch St.; increased facilities, 

Philadelphia. Simons & Struve Hosiery Co., 
4155 Frankford Ave.; Women’s, Children’s 
and Infants’ Hosiery; replaced 100 old ma- 
chines with new ones. 

Philadelphia. E. Sutro & Son Co., Inc., Bast 
Thompson and Clearfield Sts.; Hosiery; 
purchased one-story factory building at 
64th St. for extension of increased busi- 
ness. 

Pottstown. E. Richard Meinig Co. (Read- 
ing); finishing department established 
here. 

Reading. Berkshire Knitting Mills; addition 
80 x 80 ft., to be equipped with full-fash- 
ioned machines. 
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IN NEW ADDITION TO HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS, PAWTUCKET, R. 


Hose; new addition, 


erected; electric; adding 135 new knitting Janesville. Lewis Knitting men's un- 


Fisher Hosiery Milwaukee Holeproof Hosiery 
purchased 
pied by Hampden Knitting Mills; increased 
machinery equipment 


chines and 


100 reinforced con 
100 knitting ma- 


Women's Hosiery; Milwaukee Milwaukee 


basement, 


extension one story and 
» made to plant 

equipment 
from 810 Windsor St. to larger quarters at Milwaukee 
latch-needle 
ribbers and 


equipment 


Schuylkill 
Milwaukee 
high-grade Two-piece 
Union Suits Milwaukee 
Schuylkill 
Mill; installed new 
old steam plant and made interior altera- 
increasing production 
Lackawanna 
Children’s 


partment; 





Underwear; manufacture 
large mill, doubled equipment of 8 sets, 


spring-latch 


equipment 


Paramount I 
Shippensburg installed dye and finishing plant 


160 x 40 ft., under con- 


Shippensburg 


Canada, Ontario, Hamilton. Chipman-Holton 
$100,000; erected new 

Circle-Bar 
equipment 


Rhode Island, Central cotton spinning 


Kincardine 


stories; 20 additional knitting machines. 40 per cent 


Tennessee. Lennoxville 


manufacturing 


increasing out 


manufacturing Half-Hose; 


planning to make future daily output 2,000 


capital to $300,000; built 200 x 60-ft. brick 
building; machinery installed 
Utah, Salt Lake 
Underwear, 
have enlarged 


The Lioyd 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Massachusetts, Chelsea. 


machinery, ing & Bleaching 


including several automatic 


20 x 40 ft 
to packing 
Fall River 
ft. addition 
finishing room 
Hopkinton. 
building and 
machinery 
Mansfield. 


Black Cat Textiles 
five stories 


Bennington. 
addition 308 x 85 
high; equipped with former Cooper Manu- 
Co,.’s machinery 
underwear 


River Bleachery 


and new ma- purchased 
mill’s product. 
Bennington. Bottum & Terrance Co.; 
plant has more than doubled its equip- 
ment during past year. 
West Virginia, Martinsburg. 
three story brick addition to cost 
$30,000 started. 
Wisconsin, Kenosha. 


Mansfield Bleachery; additional 
storehouse, 200 x 50 ft., three stories high. 
New Bedford 


Interwoven 


one story building for sterilization 

Mount Hope Finishing Co.; 
one story high. 

Milford Mfg. Co.; 


The Cooper Under- 
wear Co.; new five story addition; capac- 
new power plant in- 


North Dighton. 
new mill, 175 x 380 ft., 


ity plant increased; New Hampshire, Milford. 


THREE STORY BRICK ADDITION TO HOME BLEACH & DYE WORKS, PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
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Trenton Scientit rext 
plant at Morris\ N. J ) 
New York, Newburgh Ne 
ery; addition for tenter ar a 
iders 4 ) new i 
h.p. capacity 
Pennsylvania, Allentowr Allentoy k 
Dyeing Works; 417-39 Sumne 
new addition for piece dyeing dept 
Allentown, Lehigh Bleaching & Dyeing 


‘oO Inc.; addition built to 
ity increased to 6,000 lbs. fini 





piece goods per day and 1,500 
and yarn per day 

Allentown Lehigh Silk Dyeing ¢ added 
machinery and equipment for Ik plece 


goods dyeing and finishing; erected new 
brick addition, 80 x 186 ft., one story 


Philadelphia Roger & Crawford, Ontario 
and Janney Sts.; Mercerizers’ and Dyer 
Cotton Yarns installed bleachery dept 
for plant and for the trade; also erected 
a new one-story brick storehouse, 106 x 30 
ft. 

Philadelphia Edgewatcr Finishing Co.; 
4080 Frankford avenue; erected new four 
story factory building 

Philadelphia Frankford Winding ° 


(Frankford), 1543 Ruan St.; Quillers and 
Coners all kinds yarns; took over an addi- 
tional floor and installed new machinery 
doubled former output 











Philadelphia The Genera Processing C 
Trentor avenus and W tmoreland street 
erected new dye house > x 124 ft re 
placing one destroyed y fire also Yr de 
ilterations to plant at Collin and \ 

ny avenue 

Ph phia The Hell & Silk Dyeing Co 
; tonwood street erected new torage 
house 100 x 280 ft I tory, brick 

Philadelphia Schwarzwaelder C« plan 
moved from 305 Cherry stree tt r four 
story building, 60 x 80 ft., erected at 
Wood street 

Philadelphia The Summerdale Dyeing 

iting & Finishing Co.; Mill and Race 
streets erected new bull ne st 





brick, for warehouse 





Philadelphia Textile e ¢ Han k 
and Huntington streets Bleaching D 
ing and Winding; installed new skein 
mercerizing plant; capacity 2 tons a day 


ladelphia The Universal Dye Works 
Tackawanna and Womrat! 











additional space in the alled 
machinery for dyeing skein yarns and ir 
creased capacity. 

Spring City Spring City Bleach Works 
Cotton Knit Goods, Specialty; purchased 
four stor building and ther 1ild s 
giving total floor space 65,000 ft 
equipped and improved plant n gener 

Rhode Island, Bellefont Imperia 
& Finishing Co bdDleach | 1 x 
ft packir room 42 f 
$80,000; two printing macl 

Pawtucket Eag Dye Worl 
x 100 ft, addition, costing $ 

Pawtucket Halliwe Co 1dded ily r 
dyeing machine 00 lt apacit 7 
skein dryer 

Pawtucket. Home Bl h & Dye Works 
addition, 100 x 80 ft three at i 
ing, winding, drying equipment id mer 
cerizing machines. 

Pawtucket McKenzie-McKay C increased 
capital to $200,000; addition, 60 x 100 ft 
three stories 

Providence Gerald Cooper Mercerizing 


Dyeing and Bleaching of Skeir Yarns 
erected 100 x 100 ft. one story drying and 
storage building; installed dryer of 15,000 
lbs, per day capacity. 

Woonsocket Rosemont Dyeing Co addi- 
tion 40 x 160 ft.; for manufacturing and 
storage purposes 

Tennessee, Chattanooga Standard Proces 
sing Co.; increased capital to $400,000; 


addition 112 x 84 ft., one story 100 x 50 
ft. warehouse addition; cost $25,000; new 
quilling machinery, winding apparatus 
etc costing $40,000; daily capacity in 


creased to 13,000 lbs 
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Rooms 


If you contemplate installing a lunch room in your factory, or 
if you already have one, it will pay you to become acquainted 


with the leading supply house 


Section of Cafeteria, Reo Motor Co., Lansing, Mich., showing large 
service counter, our special all metal frame construction with white 
porcelain enameled steel German silver trimmed paneling; glass tops. 
Complete equipment placed in proper sequence, from the picking up 
of tray to final service of coffee. 








Section of Cafeteria, Ohio Malleable Iron Co., Columbus. Glass top - 


tables and all glass “Pix” special construction counter harmonized 
for efficient, sanitary cafeteria service for employees. The glass top 
table is especially adapted to factory lunch room use, 


in this and many other lines. 


Section of Cafeteria, A. Stein & Co. (Paris Garters) Chicago. Our 

special all glass sanitary counter on metal frame with enameled iron 

trimmings. The most successful all glass construction, originated for 

cafeteria use. Unique arrangement brings both sides together with 
a central checking point. 


Section of Cafeteria, Wisconsin Steel Co., South Chicago. Specially 
designed tables with white glass tops, on pipe frame. Special stools 
that fold up under the table when not in use. A very satisfactory 
arrangement for factory lunch room use. 


Information and Catalog on Request 


ALBERT PICK= COMPANY 


208-220 W. Randolph St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


January 12, 1918 
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THE NEW FLEISHER MILL, PHILADELPHIA, COVERS A SOLID BLOCK 


of S.B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Philadelphia 


Plant 


B. & B. W. FLEISHER, INC., 

e Philadelphia, makers of the well- 
known brand of knitting yarns and 
braids, will soon occupy their new 
buildings, consolidating all processes 
under one roof and one supervision. 
These new buildings, just receiving the 
finishing touches, are located in the 
southern section of the city, between 
25th and 26th streets, bordering Reed 
and Dickinson streets. 

Modern textile plants of magnitude 
and of perfect appointment of details 
are by no means an exception to-day; 
nevertheless, the new Fleisher plant will 
probably for a long time to come rep- 
resent the highest scale of industrial 
construction, not only for the textile 
trades but for other industries as well. 
The buildings will serve credit to the 
owners as well as to the engineers, Wil- 
liam Steele & Sons Company, of Phila- 
delphia. 

MASSIVE BUT NoT “ BULKY” 


Philadelphia is known as the City of 
Factories, representing many excellent 
constructions, but it is doubtful if any 
plar.t in existence can surpass this new 
construction in style, utility, and care- 
ful planning of details. The buildings 
are massive but by no means bulky. 
The exterior, while ornamental, is sim- 
ple; and the arrangements, with drive- 
ways, changes of height of buildings, 
and even in style of construction, makes 


“ 
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IT IS IMPOSING AND IN 


Solid Square of Industrial Construction of Sur- 
passing Appearance and Detail of Arrangements 


the solid block smooth, pleasing in ap 
pearance, and yet in perfect harmony. 
RIGID LINES OVERCOME 

Rigid lines have been, 80 far, an ob 
jectionable feature of the full-block 
construction, and for the last few years 
a notable development has been made, 
through the efforts of mill engineers, 
to relieve such dreary appearance, yet 
not to sacrifice space or add unduly to 
the expense of construction. 

We have come to realize that, besides 
well-planned details, the outside pleas- 
ing appearance has a great deal to do 
with the success of the mill, to obtain 
the most desirable working element. 
The new Fleisher plant, being located 
in a rather thickly populated section, 
will no doubt attract the attention and 
at the same time the desire of the work- 
ers to take advantage of the opportunity 
to secure employment in a building that 
from the outside promises the comfort 
of the workers. The driveways, besides 
separating the various units, provide 
the last link to the most important fac- 
tor in textile mill construction—perfect 
daylight. 

The Fleisher plants are divided into 
The brick work between the stories 
commencing in 25th street, extending 


there 90 feet. turning into Reed street, 
covering the whole frontage of 375 feet, 
and turning back into 26th street, with 
a 400-ft. frontage, and finally ending in 
Dickinson street, occupying 240 feet of 
this section. The main building, there- 
fore, provides a total frontage of 1,105 
feet, of which construction 390 feet are 
six stories high, while the rest are five 
stories. In Dickinson street, this main 
building is separated by a 25-ft. drive 
way from the dyehouse. Full sectional 
windows are provided at this end of the 
main building; thus daylight is supplied 
on practically four sides of the wing 

The dyehouse is two stories high, 
having 110-ft. frontage on Dickinson 
street, and continues into 25th street 
with 140-ft. front, adjoining the power 
house. The power house occupies 115-ft. 
front, separated from the main building 
by another driveway of 25 feet. 

INDIVIDUALITY AND CHARACTER 

All buildings are of re-enforced con- 
crete construction, with brick facings 
and sectional windows. To overcome 
the monotony of appearance of such a 
mammoth construction, a simple but ef- 
fective decoration has been adopted. 
The brick work bd¢tween the stories 
being of red brick, the monotony is off- 


SPITE OF ITS SIZE IS NOT 


* BULKY ” 


ration has been 


adopted o1 irae r 
face side walls. visibly o1 l a 
and also at the end of the main build 
ing. Cornices of the main nstructio1 
have been treated with the modifiex 
Grecian frieze of a band motif running 
throughout horizontally, while at th 
window distances the tall appearance of 
the building is offset by a_ verti 


frieze of harmonious’ construction 
These decorations are 

such individuality of character to the 
building that it is worth while to con 
sider whether the small additional ex 
pense calling for such treatment of in 
dustrial constructions would not be 
worth while if universally adopted. 


simple but give 


IMPROVEMENTS IN EXTERIOR 

The main entrance is on Reed street 
and the portico carries the motif 
as the cornices, supported by two Ionic 
columns, 

The exterior of the new Fleisher 
Mills shows a very decided improve- 
ment over other similar constructions, 
and it proves definitely that a concrete 
construction must not necessarily lack 
pleasing appearance nor that an indus- 
trial building must be of necessity of 
the plain box construction, but is capable 
of artistic treatment without becoming: 
ornamental. 


same 
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Puts to Rout the Greatest Enemy § 
of the Mill—POOR LIGHT a : 


In our country’s fight for greater production, it’s the patriotic duty of textile indus- 
trial soldiers to raise the “standard” of efficiency and put to rout that greatest 
enemy of mill efficiency—poor light. Dark walls and ceilings work treachery in your 
mill—through mistakes, accidents, defective eyesight and health, and a proven slowing 
up in production. 

The mill whose walls and ceilings are “‘ Dixielited ” has mobilized every light reserve 
possible, fortified itself and its employees against the dangers of gloomy surroundings 
and incited to action the productive power of every man and machine. 

Let Dixielite spread pure-white and permanent light over the walls and ceilings of 
your mill—walls that take the daylight or artificial light, magnify and reflect it to 
every part of the room and spread greater production and better results. 

Dixielite is an absolutely 

permanent and pure white. 
It STAYS WHITE. It is 
Washable and sanitary. It is 
economical,—only one _ coat 
needed over previously coated 
walls. It is made in Fiat 
White, Semi-gloss White and 
Gloss White. 

Demand Dixielite from 
your painting contractor. If 
you want a sample for trial 
we'll be more than glad to 
send it to you. Ask for it 
today. 


Wadsworth, Howland 
& Company, Inc. 
139-141 Federal Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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Another very fortunate solution is 
the treatment of the power house. This 
is an independent construction but a 
continuation of the same frontage, and, 
while it lacks ornamental motifs, its 
simplicity adds to the effective treat- 
ment of the main building. 

This is a standard power house con- 
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broad experience by this time to have 
the various requirement of textile in- 
dustry standardized. 

For the first part of the problem, 
besides the sectional windows, the flat 
slab construction was adopted, permit- 
ting such windows to be extended to 
the ceiling and providing perfect over- 


LIGHT, PLENTY OF LIGHT, IS A FEATURE OF THE NEW FLEISHER MILL 


struction of brick, with large doors for 
coal unloading, sectional windows, and 
high monitor. So much about the out- 
side appearance of this new industrial 
palace. 

WHOLE PROBLEM STUDIED 

It will be interesting to know that 
before the final plans were prepared 
the mill management, as well as the 
architects, made careful studies of the 
requirements of the various departments 
in regard to light, heat, location, vibra- 
tion, and finally the whole issue crystal- 
lized into .two main issues ; sufficient light 
and proper despatching facilities. 

The question of vibration was not an 
important factor, nor the load distri- 
bution, since on standard concrete con- 
structions engineers have a sufficiently 


head daylight, and to prevent the glare, 
ribbed glass has been used throughout 
the mill. 
SOLUTION OF DESPATCHING 

The solution of the despatching prob 
lem has many unique features. The 
factory offices in this instance departed 
from the conventional first floor loca- 
tion, and are located on the roof of the 
new mill, away from noise and where 
good light is assured. They occupy 
what might be called the sixth floor of 
the main building. With the exception 
of the offices of the foremen, all others 
will be concentrated on this roof. 

The mill expects to employ over one 
thousand workers, and passenger eleva- 
tors will be installed in sufficient num- 
ber to take care of the employes during 


morning, noon and evening rush hours. 
These passenger elevators all open into 
a hall which will house the locker room, 
comfort arrangements, and “ First-Aid” 
room, for both male and 
employes. 

On the sixth floor, besides the offices, 
the employes’ dining room, occupying 
a space of 320 x 70 feet, and accom- 
modating 1,000 employes, a perfectly 
appointed hospital with constant nurs« 
attendant, and a recreation room of 
80 x 200 feet will also be located, thus 
making provision for the welfare prob- 
lem of the mill. This new plant will 
draw many of its employes from the 
surrounding neighborhood and the mill 
expects to offer, besides comfortable 
working conditions, opportunities of 
self-improvement and social life. The 
character and intensity of this work 
will be shaped after the mill is in full 
operation. 


female 


AN INTERIOR VIEW 


CHUTES AND CONVEYORS 

Another feature worthy of attention 
is the provision made for the elimina- 
tion of labor, in handling, wherever 


IN NEW FLI 
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possible. For moving materials, 
the numerous 


besides 


freight elevators, chutes 
rhis 
safe and cheap means of transportation 


and conveyors will be provided. 


which up to the present time has found 
only a limited use in textile 
gradually 
unskilled labor 
able expense 

of the 


labor-saving 


mills, is 
When 


cor side T- 


extending in vice 
iorms a 
and a c 
management, this 


very 
nstant problem 
effective and 
method of transportatio1 
should have a greater 


At the Fleisher 
portation of wool to the 


applicatior 
new 
dyehouse and storage bins 
ried on either by chutes 

rhe management hopes to 
service to 
present 
dition 


other departments 


installation in working ¢ 


For fire protect 
" 


sprinkler system, all 


steel sashes have been it 


ISHER MILI 


out the plant. Roll-steel sash, while 
more expensive than the ordinary kind, 
has many advantages worthy 
sideration. Its handling 


of cone- 
is more con- 


a, aa ee DB 


THE NEW FLEISHER PLANT, TWENTY-FIFTH STREET FRONT; DYEHOUSE. POWER PLANT AND MAIN MILL IN BACKGROUND 
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WHARVES AUTOMATIC RAILWAY: 
TRESTLES COALING — PLANTS CABLE RAILWAY: 


COAL HOISTING TOWERS CONVEYING SYSTEM: 
TIMBER COAL POCKETS RECLAIMING SYSTEM: 
CONCRETE COAL POCKETS VER: ONSTRUCTION RECONSTRUCTIO} 


G. P. CARVER, Assoc. Mem. A. S. C. E. 


President and General Manager 
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Specialists in the Efficient and Economical Handling of 
Industrial Conveying Problems 


COAL HANDLING «-¢STORAGE PLANTS TEXTILE MILLS 
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Track Hopper and inclined flight conveyor for yard storage. 





Power House Equipment. GERMANIA MILLS, Holyoke, 

Mass. Track hopper, reciprocating feeder, inclined bucket 

elevator, with distributing spout arranged to swing and feed 
through roof openings to storage. 
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ce 
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al 
pc 
on House MaOR ali F. f 
o UYCK & SON, Albany, tC 
N. Yr In these days of high fe 
price and shortage of coal he 


when embargoes are the rule, 
soft coal handling and stor- 
age has become the problem 
uppermost in the mind of the 
power plant superintendent. 
The above photo shows how 
one plant has solved their 





problem. 

Elevated bunker fed by vertical bucket elevator and two dis- Yard Storage With Vertical Elevator. HELLER BROS., 
tributing flight conveyors. Coal drawn directly from Newark, N. J. Double chain continuous bucket elevator 
bunkers to automatic stokers of boilers. with reciprocating feeder for soft coal for boiler house. 

We do the engineering, furnish the plans and Efficiency and economy in first cost, operation 

specifications, furnish and erect the machinery and and maintenance. 
all other materials and complete the plant ready High wages and scarcity of labor demand me- 
for use. chanical facilities for handling and storing coal. 


Everything complete under one contract with 
ae : ign and construct in timber, steel or 
an experienced Engineering and Construction We desig , 


Organization specializing in the design and erec- Concrete. ; 
tion of coal handling and storage plants. Drop us a line and we will send a representative. 


THE COALING PLANT CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
53 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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venient, quicker, and insures the proper 
protection. Its safety does not depend 
on locks or latches which usually in 
time get out of order and become in- 
secure. 

For fire exits the Philadelphia fire 
escapes have been adopted throughout 
the mill. There is no other construc- 
tion which will approach in safety, con- 
enience, and appearance this style of 
onstruction. The while 
ntirely separated from the main con- 
struction by fire walls, have an open 
frontage which prevents the funnel 
forming danger, and solid cement stair- 





fire escapes, 


rf 


vays, wide enough to accommodate six 
ersons at one time. 
The narrow, frail, overhanging stecl 


re escapes stand no comparison with 
this installation, and one wonders why 
this method has not found a 


more uni- 
ersal use. It is a question how in 
case of fire the overhanging steel fire 
i scape is expected to deliver safely 
hundreds of panic-stricken women down 
these narrow, rickety constructions. 
Why this Philadelphia system of fire 
escapes has not found a greater appli- 


HE new plant of the Black Cat 
Textiles Company at Benning 

ton, Vt., presents a number of interest 
features which are shown by the 
Che 


very 


plans 
careful 


plant of this size. 

The mill was constructed to provide 
improved and enlarged facilities for 
the manufacture of underwear by this 
company, who purchased the Cooper 
Manufacturing Company’s plant at 
Bennington some time ago, and the 
entire plant will soon be moved into 
the new mill, 

FLAT SLAB TYPE CONCRETE 

The new building is of reinforced 
concrete, 85 feet wide, 286 feet long 
and five stories in height. It is pro- 
vided for future extension at both ends, 
and the necessary land for this pur- 
pose is already owned by the company 

The floor bays are unusually large 
for this type of construction, being 22 
feet by 27 feet 6 inches. Typical story 
heights are 14 feet from finished floor 
to finished floor, but the height of the 
first story, which is used for storage 
and packing (except three bays occu- 
pied by offices) is 13 feet. 


orage. 


, 


BROS., 
elevator 
house. 











A e » . 
CW ILS of Black 

1g 

accompanying photographs 

were worked out after a 

study by the owners and the engineers 

in an attempt to produce a plant having 

the most economical and efficient ar- 

rangement possible in an underwear 


INTERIOR VIEW, FIFTH FLOOR OF BENNINGTON PLANT OF BLACK CAT TEXTILES cO., TO BE 
USED FOR KNITTING AND WINDING 


cation in mill safety construction than 
it has today is a question worth asking. 

Double-winged steel doors, that give 
way to the slightest pressure, but close 
automatically after this pressure is re- 
leased, are usually installed with this 
system, and according to tests made by 
several safety mill can be 
emptied of its personnel in one-fourth 
the time taken by the ordinary fire es- 


cape 


engineers, a 


arrangements 
HEATING AND 

The heating of 
be done by 


Four ai 


AIR MOISTENING 
the Fleisher mill will 
direct and indirect methods 
conditioners are installed 
main plat 
er temperature and 
at all 
The dyehouse will be connec 
the main building by the 
veyor system, and also through a con- 
necting bridge, and while at present it is 
a two-story building, provisions 
been made for an additional floor which 
may be put up without the slightest in 


throughout the t, and the prop 


humidity regulated 
seasons 


ted with 
chute and con- 


have 


terference with the work of the depart 
ment. The dyehouse will have every 
modern improvement known to this 


Interesting Plants a 
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branch of the industry. The floors are 
all cement, slanted, and provided with 
overflow To make the 

entirely fog-free, a central exhaust 
tem has been installed in the 
of the mill, with a powerful fan 


trenches place 


SVS 


basement 





Throughout the mill all the machin 
ery will be driven by electric power, 
generated in their own power house, 
and wherever possible the individual 
drive has been adopted. The wire lines 
are all buried in the ceiling. For a 
cial illuminati individual drop lghts 
are installed 

ARRANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS 

The arrangement of the departments 
in relation to each ether will also differ 
in many ways from the conventional 

icthods The wool sorting will be done 

n the fifth floor, and the wool dis 
patched through chutes to the first floor, 
where the washers and driers are lo 

ted; then dispatched to the dychous« 
thro conveyors and the dyed stock 
ent to the cards or to the reserve | 
through a blower system 

Carding, combing and spinning d 
partments will occupy the third 


tat Textiles 


Sheboygan, Wis., and Harvard, Ill. 





INTERIOR VIEW, BLEACHING AND WASHING 
PLANT OF BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO. FLOOR 
FROM CENTER TO EACH SIDE AS MAY 
DRAINAGE AT EITHER SIDE OF RO 
PLATFORMS AROUND MACHINES 

FULL LENGTH ON EITHER 


t Bennington, Vt.; 
2 | 
/ 
; 
; 
x 


FOURTH FLOOR OF BENNINGTON 
IS OF ASPHALT; ROOM PITCHES 
BE SEEN IN PICTURE, GUTTERS FOR 

IM ARE ALSO SHOWN. WORKING 

ARE TO BE ERECTED, RUNNING 

SIDE OF CENTER OF ROOM 


ROOM 
SURFACE 


ON 


VIEW OF DRY ROOM 



































fourth floors of the building 

















The shipping department will be 
cated the second floor. An elevated 
ral 1 extension contemplated for 
the 1 et the econd floor lev 
making t lirect loading | ts 
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taken up by dow I 
of steel and t upper! 
each story are glazed with ; 

penticor pattern, and the bottom on 

third with clear glass Along the 


steel sash 
pivoted 4 inches from 


of the building the 
ventilators are 
the t p to 
no obstructions to 
the 


south side 
‘swing out, tl presentir 
the use of 
ventilators are open. 
curtain walls are constructed of 
dark red brick and they, in contrast 
with the uniformly light color obtained 
on the exterior concrete 
the dark green paint on steel sash, give 
the building a very clean cut and hand 
some appearance. At d of 
structure is a built-in tower, each tower 
flight of stairs and one 


us 

curtains 

when 
Phe 


surfaces, and 


+} 
we 


each e! 


encloses one 


ift 


elevator shi 


Toilets, two to a floor, are enclosed 


by 4-inch hollow the partitions, plas 
tered. Sanitary fixtures of the best 
grade have been installed and floor 
drains are provided so it will be pos 
sible to flush these rooms, the floor 
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ON FOURTH FLOOR OF BENNINGTON PLANT OF BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO., 
SHOWING HOLES THROUGH FLOOR FOR PIPE DRYERS 
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Automatic Control of Liquid and 


ee temperature is a recog- 


nized essential in textile manufac- 
turing. Without it material, labor, 


Air Temperatures 


| 


c_aacc cc cc 


A 


: 
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time, and profits are lost. 


Manual control of temperatures is inaccurate, ex- 


pensive and unsatisfactory. 


Real efficiency de- 


mands automatic control. The Powers Regulators 
—entirely self-contained—require no air or water 
pressure for operation, and are absolutely dependable. 


Do Your Men Ever 
Get Scalded? 


A scalded man costs money— 
but your men must have warm 
water for wash sinks, showers, 
etc. Avoid all risk of scalding by 
using the Powers Thermostatic 
Steam and Water Mixer illus- 
trated above. It is the cheapest 
possible equipment for supplying 
warm water for workmen’s wash 
sinks, shower baths, etc. 

It delivers warm water when 
wanted, instantly, without waste, 
or danger of scalding. 

Great economy of operation. 

There is a Powers Regulator 
for almost every condition in- 
volving control of liquid or air 
temperatures. 


Ask for Bulletin 137. 


Typical Installation in Workmen’s 
Wash Sinks. 


Attached to any steam heated 
kettle, vat, tank, tub, etc., will posi- 
tively and accurately contro] the 
temperature of the liquid therein. 


Applied to dry rooms, ovens, 
etc., will give perfect regulation 
of air temperatures. 


For mixing hot and cold water 
to give any desired temperature 
they are effective and reliable. 
Wide range of control, instantly 
adjusted to any desired point. 


_ Adaptable to almost any condi- 
tion, and adjustable to any re- 
quired range of operation. 


The use of the Powers Regu- 
lator will prevent variations in 
shades, weights, sizing, merceriza- 
tion, tensile strength, and any 
other sub-standards that result 
from improperly controlled heat 
at some point in the process of 
manufacture. 


Put any temperature regulation 
problem up to us. 


Ask for Bulletin 138. 


POWERS REGULATOR NO. 11. 


This regulator is designed primarily for 
controlling the water temperature in steam 
heated tanks. It is suitable for use in any 
kind of liquid—for dyeing, boiling, cooking, 
etc., in open or closed tanks, and can be 
adapted to meet any manufacturing condi- 
tion. 


‘a 


POWERS REGULATOR NO. 15. 


This regulator is adapted for use wher- 
ever air or vapor temperature is to be con- 
trolled. The flexible tube may be any 
length desired, so the thermostatic bulb 
may be placed to the best advantage. 

Every Powers Regulator is trustworthy 
—it’s on the job all the time and never gets 
tired. 


The Powers Regulator Co. 


Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 


968 Architects’ Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


2157 Mallers Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


379 The Federal St. Bldg 
BOSTON 


CANADIAN POWERS REGULATOR CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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and walls of which are finished with 
cement, with a hose. 

The site adjoins that of a 7-set 
woolen mill, already owned and oper- 
ated by the company, for producing 
woolen yarns. A bridge at the second 
floor level connects the old woolen mill 
with the new knitting mill. 


VIEW ON ROOF OF BENNINGTON PLANT OF 
VENTILATING STACKS FROM WASHING 


NECTS DIRECTLY 
MAY BE 


WITH 
SEEN ON THE NEAR 


A separate building in the rear will 
contain boiler plant, power plant, water 
softeners, pumps, generators, etc. The 
new mill will be equipped with motor 
drives throughout, individual motors 
being used so far as possible. The 
winders and knitting machines will be 
operated by group motor drives. The 
company will not manufacture the cur- 
rent they will use regularly, but are 


SULPHUR BLEACH 
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installing a generator for emergency 
use. 
ROUTING OF MATERIALS 

The arrangement of departments and 
the routing of materials through the 
mill is of particular interest, and rep- 
resents what might be termed as a 
“Gravity Routing,” because of the fact 


BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO., SHOWING TOP OF 
ROOM 
SULPHUR BLEACH HOUSE IN BACKGROUND. 


AND BLEACHERY IN FOREGROUND, AND 
ELEVATOR FROM LOWER FLOORS CON- 
HOUSE, CONCRETE FIRE BOX 
SIDE OF THE BLEACH HOUSE 


that work starts on the top floor and 
works down by progressive stages to 
the ground floor where the storage of 
finished goods and shipping is located. 
The accompanying drawing shows this 
very clearly. 

Yarn storage will be located in the 
top story for the present, although at a 
later date additional storage facilities 
for yarn will be provided. 


UNDERWEAR MILL OF BLACK 


CAT TEXTILES COMPANY, 


The winding and knitting room will 
be equipped with the Cramer system of 
humidifiers and with automatic temper- 
ature and humidity control. Knitting 
machines and winders will be arranged 
with working alleys running crosswise 
of the mill, in order that machines may 
obstruct the light as little as possible. 


VIEW 
TANK HOUSE WHICH WILL 
TANKS FOR SUPPLY 
BE SEEN CONCRETE 
This arrangement of working alleys 
the mill has been followed in 
machinery layouts wherever possible. 
Space in the center of the knitting 
room, as well as in other rooms, will 
be used for yarn racks and trucking 
alleys, the principle being followed of 
using the space furthest from windows 
for this purpose. 
Holes through the floor in the knitting 
room will provide for dropping the 


across 


AT BENNINGTON, VT. 


ON ROOF SHOWING ELEVATED STRUCTURE TO SUPPORT 
CONTAIN 
OF WATER TO 


STACK OF 
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881 


goods directly to the fourth floor where 
the washing and bleaching room is lo 
cated. Dryers and cutting department 
are also on fourth floor. 

WASHING AND BLEACHING 
FOURTH FLOOR 


The plan of 


ROOM 


and 
floor is 


locating the washing 


bleaching room on the fourth 


TANK, AND BELOW THIS THE 
HOT AND COLD WATER STORAGE 
DYEHOUSE. AT RIGHT MAY 


WER HOUSE 


BOTH 


rather novel, but has been studied care- 
fully and it is 
ment will 
ticular cas¢ 
vided 


for waterproofing and drainage. 


believed this 
work out this par- 

This ri has been pro- 
an asphalt floor to provide 


arrange- 
well in 
Om 
with 
Ven- 
tilation is taken care of by a system of 
vent stacks running up through the fifth 
floor and carried well above the root 
The heating of this will be by 
means of a fan system, blowing a con 


room 
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The White Motor Car Co., Cleveland 


by The Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co. 
Cleveland 


HE erection of the two structures shown on this page illustrates the scope 
of an organization that has breadth and is thoroughly equipped in the 
departments of estimating, purchasing, traffic and construction. 


In the course of our extensive experience we have erected a great many types of buildings, 
amounting to the investment of many millions of dollars—structures that will serve for many 
years, as achievements in commercial, industrial, educational and monumental building. 


On Euclid Avenue, in Cleveland, can be seen mammoth department stores, banks and office 
buildings, of our construction. In Rochester, N. Y., we built an immense structure for the 
making of munitions; in Philadelphia, a group of buildings for a large well-known steel 
corporation; in Elyria, Ohio, an automobile building: for the Willys-Overland Co.; and in 
numerous other cities we have erected factories, ship-building plants, theatres, bank buildings, 
warehouses, and other types of structures. 


Our service includes every detail of building construction; purchasing of all materials, their 
delivery in proper sequence, assembling of men, general and competent supervision of con- 
struction, and the guarantee of delivery on schedule time. Whatever your building needs 
may be we can serve you with economy, speed and thoroughness. 













Economy Factory Buildings 


As a result of years of contact and experience with the requirements of many corporations we have developed a series 
of seven economy factory buildings designs. Each is different in style and purpose, and can be erected in a a few weeks 
and later added to, as all are based on the unit system of construction. 


Our operations are not limited in size or type of building, any structure from a small machine shop to an entire manu- 
facturing plant is handled with equal facility by our several departments working as a unit, 


Write, wire or telephone and one of our Contracting Engineers will’ get in immediate contact with you. 


Ask for our book, “The Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co. Building Construction.” It is valuable and interestinz e nce 
of what we have done, and gives a good impression of the capabilities of this organization. 


Among our clients we include the following: 




















The Joseph & Feiss Co. ..........2...........00000- Cleveland, O Cleveland Museum of Art........................- Cleveland, O. 

Sons cin caobeneknaeobassanel Cleveland, O. SD SETI. cna nckcadcesscnctovetcecsesphechuntes bial Cleveland, O. 

I os ccassepnnsesnsbansonabebte Elyria, oO. Cpesmedet Beater Car Coa.........csccscccsesessscced Cleveland, O. 

American Ship Building Co...................... Cleveland,O. | Symington-Anderson Co.................... Rochester, N. Y. 

Union National Bank..........................0.055 Cleveland, oO. Tioga Steel & Iron Co................6.:::00 Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second National Bank.............................5: Warren, O. -: Hess Steel Corporation......................00: Baltimore, Md. 
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stant supply of warm, dry air into the 
room to absorb and replace the vapor 
from washing machines and bleaching 
vats. 

A working platform of plank with 
open joints will be constructed to a 
height of about 3%4 feet above the main 
floor, and will be carried around all 
machines and throughout the length of 
the room on either side, with a trucking 
alley down the center of the room at 
the main floor level. 

The floor in this room is crowned at 
the center to a height of about 4 inches, 
and gutters are provided on either side 
with large outlets connecting directly 
to the drainage system. The asphalt 
floor is carried continuous through the 
gutters and turned up on the walls and 
columns to a height of 6 inches. A 
saddle is also constructed at. each door- 
way opening into this room, so that 
water could stand to a height of at 
least 6 inches on this floor without 
damage. 


KIERS LEVEL WITH FLOOR 

The kiers are located at one end of 
the bleaching room and are set in the 
third story, or the one below the bleach- 
ing room. The tops of kiers come 
through holes in the fourth floor and 
set level with same. All loading and 
unloading of kiers ts done directly in 
the bleaching room. 

The dry room is located at one end 
of the fourth floor immediately adjoin- 
ing the bleaching room, and_ holes 
through the floors with concrete curbs, 
as shown by photograph, have been 
constructed for the installation of the 
pipe dryers which will be used for 
part of the goods. 

The enclosed type of dryers will be 
used for other goods. These dryers 
are also located on the fourth floor, 
together with the cutting department. 
From the cutting room, holes open di- 
rectly through the floor to the finishing 
room on the third floor. The finishing 
room will be arranged with two rows 
of tables crosswise of the room and a 
wide trucking alley down the center. 
In this room all tables will be equipped 
with individual motors and chain drives. 
Wiring for these motors will run under 
the floor so that there is no exposed 
conduit. 

General illumination only is provided 
in the finishing room, and each stitching 
machine will have an individual light 
on a flexible arm fixture. The interior 
of the building is painted with two coats 
of flat finish mill white paint and with 
a gray dado, five feet high around all 
walls and columns. 

From the finishing room on the third 
floor, goods will be dropped through 
holes in thé-floor to the second floor 
for inspection, ironing, pressing and 
boxing. These departments occupy 
most of the second floor. 


CONVEYING BY SPIRAL CHUTE 

At one end of the second floor will 
be located a spiral chute, and finished 
goods will be carried by this chute to 
the first story where racks will be lo- 
cated for the storage of finished goods 
in boxes. 

The entire first floor is occupied. by 
this storage, together with a general 
receiving and stores department foc 
miscellaneous supplies, and a small fac- 
tory office. A shipping platform at one 
of the first story provides for loading 
the goods out. This same platform 
being located adjacent to the elevator, 
is also used for the receiving of cot- 
ton yarn, and a bridge entering the 
mill near this point on the second floor 
provides for the receiving of woolen 
yarn. 

SULPHUR BLEACHING ON ROOF 
The location of the sulphur bleach 


“ house on the’ foof i€’ of interest. The 
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ROUTING DIAGRAM, NEW UNDERWEAR MILL 
BLACK CAT TEXTILES Co. BENNINGTON, V7. 


elevator at end of mill nearest bleach- 
ing room is carried up to serve the main 
roof level, where a sulphur bleach house 
constructed entirely of wood has been 
built. The accompanying photograph 
shows this bleach house, together with 
concrete fire pot and vent stacks. 

Another interesting feature is the lo- 
cation of storage tanks to provide hot 
and cold water for the bleaching room. 
These have been located in a tank 
house constructed above the main roof 
level and under the elevated platform 
or trestle which carries the sprinkler 
tank. The accompanying photograph 
shows this clearly, and in this house 
provisions have been made for the in- 
stallation of two large tanks—one for 
hot water and the other for cold. 

The cold water tank will be an open 
wood tank, and the hot water tank a 
closed steed tank, well insulated to re- 
tain the heat. The construction of this 
house is with tile walls and brick facing 
to prevent heat losses. The combined 
capacity ‘of the two tanks will be about 
15,000 gallons. 


PROVISIONS FOR WELFARE 

The welfare of employes has been 
kept in mind and provisions have been 
made for the most modern toilet and 
coat rooms. On the fifth floor a large 
room has been reserved for lunch rooms 
and rest room. 

The toilet rooms are of generous 
size and are located in all cases at 
corners of the building, thus providing 
light on two sides. They are equipped 
with the most modern fixtures, includ- 
ing closets with flush valves, thus eli- 
minating all tanks. 

Enameled steel partitions are used 
for the compartments. Wash sinks have 
been provided in each toilet room, 
equipped with hot and cold water mix- 
ing valves. In accordance with mod- 
ern practice these are so arranged that 
employes are obliged to wash in running 
water, there being no provisions for any 
other method. Immediately adjoining 
the toilet rooms on each floor, space 


has been provided for coat rooms. 


A space 88 inches x 66 inches in size, 
on the top floor, will provide space for 
lunch room and rest room. This space 
communicates directly with the roof by 
a stairway, and the entire roof area 
surrounded by a high parapet wall will 
be available for the use of employes 
during the Summer. 

Construction on the building was com- 


Sheboygan Plant 


Provision Has 
Addition of 


HE new plant of the Black Cat 
Textiles Company, at Sheboygan, 
Wis., was completed about April 1, 
1917. This is operated as a branch 
of the main factory and is used for the 
knitting and looping of children’s hose, 
the goods being finished at Kenosha 
for the present. Construction work 
was completed in about ninety days un- 
der difficult weather conditions, the 
thermometer ranging from zero to 
twenty degrees below zero during at 
least two months of the construction 
period. 

The site is on Pennsylvania avenue, 
which is one of the principal streets, 
and the location is about in the center 
of the city of Sheboygan, which is a 
hustling city of 30,000 people, with 
wood working and furniture factories 
forming the principal industries of the 
town, The present building covers only 
a portion of the site, and in making the 
layout provision has been made for the 
addition of future units. The building 
is of reinforced concrete throughout, 
and is designed for the addition of two 
more stories at a later date. 

The mill is 43 feet wide by 160 feet 
long, with a single row of columns 
down the center, spaced about 20 feet 
apart lengthwise of the building. Story 
heights are as follows from top to top 
of floors: Basement, 9 feet; first and 
second stories, each 13 feet. 

GIVES MAXIMUM LIGHT 


As will be seen by the interior photo- 
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menced in June and is substantially 
completed at the present time. The 
contractors are the Turner Construc- 
tion Co., of Boston and New York City. 
The plant was designed, machinery lay- 
outs and handling worked out, and the 
installation supervised by the Chicago 
office of Lockwood, Greene & Co., engi- 
neers, 


of Black Cat Co. 


Been Made for 
Further Units 


graphs, the building is of flat slab con- 
struction, thus giving unbroken ceilings 
and the maximum light. Indirect light- 
ing has been adopted for the knitting 
and looping departments, and the result 
has been more than satisfactory. All 
floor surfaces are of maple, and toilet 
rooms are provided with terrazzo floors, 
white enameled tile wainscot, and steel 
partitions. 

The method adopted for supporting 
the shafting is of interest, as there was 
some question about whether the single 
thickness maple flooring nailed to sleep- 
ers imbedded in concrete floor would 
prove satisfactory. A base for shaft 
supports made up of 2-inch plank run- 
ning the entire length of the shafting 
was provided, and this base was se- 
curely screwed down to the nailing 
strips carrying the maple floor. The 
shaft supports were then secured to 
this and the results were very satisfac- 
tory. This support is clearly shown in 
the interior photographs. 

Electric power is purchased for plant 
operation, and a boiler plant in the 
basement provides for the heating. 

The arrangement of the plant is as 
follows: A large, well lighted basement 
provides space for yarn storage and 
finished goods; the second floor is de- 
voted to the ribbers and knitting ma- 
chines, and the first floor to knitting, 
looping and inspection. All shafting is 
erected with Hyatt roller bearings, 

An interesting feature of racks for 
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THINGS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT 











Bridge wall in boiler laid with 
Hytempite. 














7 Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


What is it? 
HYTEMPITE is a _ scientifically com- 


pounded refractory plastic material for . 
bonded fire brick and kindred uses. Yes, HYTEMPITE will not only stop 


these leaks, but will withstand the ex- 
What does it do? ‘ 


pansion and contraction caused by heat 
HYTEMPITE forms a lasting union be- 


without loosening. 
tween the materials to be joined, sets at ‘ 
normal temperatures and_ retains its : What are some of its uses? 


strength regardless of the heat it is sub- 1. For laying fire brick and tile. 


Will it stop or prevent air and 


gas leaks? . jm + 





Forms in place, reverberatory 
smelting furnace, ready for 


YTEMPITE 






lining. 


jected to up to about 3100° F. (1700° C.) 
or a temperature at which the best quality 
fire brick loses its strength and becomes 


2. For tightening. old walls and arches, seal- 
ing openings in new walls, stacks, etc., to 
make them airtight, lining doors, etc. 




















soft. Hot patching in furnaces, gas retorts, etc. 


3 
ss 4. Making special tile and shapes with crushed 
Why is it better than fire clay? old fire brick or carborundum fire sand. 

7 a 5. Making rammed-in linings with your crushed 
HYTEMPITE is better than fire clay be- old fire brick or carborundum fire sand. 
eause fire clay and water has no. binding 6. Bonding new courses or a veneer of fire 
strength, does not support the brick work brick to oid wails. 





or knit together the materials with which ., Preventing leaks between bricks and iron 
it is used, comes loose from constant ex- work. 
Mixing Hytempite with old pansion and contraction, disintegrates or 8. As a wash for surfacing brick work. 
crushed fire brick for making falls out, forming crevices or cracks, and 9. As a grout diluted or neat, according to 
rammed-in lining for smelting does not maintain a gas or air tight requirements. : 
furnace. structure. 10. For lining ladles. 


Y 11. For patching or buildi t ; ey 
Does it depend on heat for a etc. eee, Ones ee 


bond? Who makes HYTEMPITE? 


No, HYTEMPITE air sets at normal tem- ara 
An organization that has had over twenty 


peratures, making a wall of uniforin 

strength throughout. years’ experience in furnace design, con- 
struction and operation and which under- 
stands what is required of a_ furnace 

cement and stands back of HYTEMPITFE, 

Furnishing Personal Service. 


\Si Wd SS 





What proves its merit? 
Over 75% of its sales are repeat orders. 


A 


Ramming-in lining, smelting 
furnace. 
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Setting arch in small furnace 
with Hytempite, 





PEN 


Pit crucible furnace before 
lining. 





Pit crucible furnace relined 
with Hytempite and carborun- 
um rammed-in, ¢ 





D before be’ repaired 
with Hytempite. ing eicks fall- 
ing out, 





* 
Furnace door repaired with 
Hytempite. 





Ramming lining in open 
flame melting furnace 
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holding the goods is indicated in one 
of the interior photographs, which 
shows that adjoining racks open on al- 
ternate sides. There is a single line of 
racks providing space for work on both 
sides of same. 

CONDITIONS ATTRACT EMPLOYES 

The new plant started operation early 
in April, and at the present time takes 
care of about 150 employes. It has been 
the aim of the Black Cat Textiles Com- 
pany to provide the best possible work- 
ing conditions for the employes at this 
plant. 

At the time this new plant was pro- 
jected, the Black Cat Textiles Company 
were renting space in Sheboygan and 
had about seventy-five employes. As 
there is quite a demand in Sheboygan 
for girls in a variety of other indus- 
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An interesting result has been that 
the number of employes has been in- 
creased from seventy-five to about one 


hundred and fifty with no trouble what- 
ever, and a plentiful labor supply seems 
to be assured at all times. 

The plant was designed and construc- 
tion supervised by the Chicago office of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers. 

HARVARD (ILL,) MILL 

A new mill has been opened at Har- 
vard, IIl., occupying floor space of about 
30,000 square feet, which at present is 
employing about seventy-nine people, 
and where they expect to produce noth- 
ing but men’s half hose. This mill has 
been in operation about sixty days, and 
up to the present time they have had 
more applications for employment than 
they can conveniently handle. 
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Lewis Manufacturing Company 


GROUP of three modern buildings 
were added to the plan of the 
Lewis Manufacturing Co., in Walpole, 
Mass., this past year, comprising a new 
manufacturing building, a storehouse 
and a new bleachery building. 

The manufacturing building was con- 
structed as an extension to an existing 
building, while the bleachery, at right 
angles to the foregoing structure, re- 
placed an older building. The store- 
house, erected at an angle across the 


end of the manufacturing building, 
makes a bend to, follow the curvature 


of the railroad siding and so joins onto 
the bleachery. 
The group thus forms a triangle with 


and timber structure two stories high. 
The existing end wall was removed and 
the floor plank supported on a new con- 
crete beam. 

The storehouse has six stories, with 
the platform for the railroad siding 
coming at the third story, due to dif- 
ferences in level between the tracks and 
factory yard. The platform is covered 
by a hanging canopy for protection 
from the weather. A portion of the 
second story floor slab was omitted to 


permit of the formation of a driveway 
into the building on the ground level. 


One end of the storehouse has a tem- 
porary brick wall supported on each 
floor on the concrete to allow for 





KNITTING ROOM, BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO., 


tries, it was felt that there was perhaps 
sorne question about the securing of a 
suitable supply of labor. 

‘This new plant was “worked out to 
provide a desirable place to work, and 
with this thought in mind the toilet 
rooms were equipped with white enam- 
eled ceilings and partitions, enameled 
tile walls and terrazzo floors. 

The entire interior of the working 
rooms is flooded with sunlight at all 
times. Special care is taken to keep all 
floors and windows clean at all times, 
and a cheerful atmosphere fills the 
whole plant. 


SHEBOYGAN, W1!S. 


At the Sheboygan, Wis., mill they are 
producing only children’s hosiery and 
employ about 250 operators. At the 
Bennington, Vt., mill they are manufac- 
turing only the famous Cooper-Ben- 
nington spring needle line of underwear 
and use the well-known Cooper spring 
needle machines on all of this work. 

Their production of hosiery in all the 
mills is 25,000 dozen daily, and their 
daily production of underwear at pres- 
ent is about 700 dozen daily, but this 
amount will be materially increased 
when they are able to operate at full 
capacity in the new mill. 


NEW BUILDING 


an open court in the center. The toilet 
rooms, stairs and elevators in the two 
working buildings are arranged in banks 
against the storehouse walls so that all 
three buildings are served with two 
groups of such facilities. 

The manufacturing building and the 
storehouse, as built from the plans of 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers, are 
entirely of reinforced concrete, with 
steel factory sash and brick curtain 
walls. The former building, three 
stories high and 110 feet by 63 feet, 
forms the extension of the existing 
manufacturing building, which is a brick 


LOOPING ROOM, 


‘Tim rn 
t 
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OF BLACK CAT TEXTILES CO., 


wis. 


SHEBOYGAN, 


future expansion in this department. 

The bleachery was erected to replace 
an older structure and during the con- 
struction work production was carried 
on with no loss of time. In fact, as 
fast as new machinery units could be 
installed production increased. The 
new structure has concrete columns and 
a concrete roof, while the second floor, 
built as a gallery over machines, was 
constructed of wood. A wood monitor 
provides ventilation for the whole 
building. The outside walls are built 
of brick between concrete columns and 
the windows are made of wood. 
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NEW BUILDING OF BLACK CAT TEXTILES COMPANY AT SHEBOYGAN, WIS. 
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NATIONAL 
COUNTING 


MACHINES 





HEY ~give you almost in- 
I stantly the correct count of 
bulk lots containing thou- 
sands of pieces of any kind of 
like unit material. No pad and 
pencil calculations, consequently 
no errors from brain fag. One 
machine saves the labor of many 
hand counters. 





NE of these trucks with a 
QO se of detached platforms 

enables one man to do as 
much work as three or four men 
operating old fashioned, fixed 
platform trucks can do. It saves 
75% of the time usually wasted 
in useless loading and unloading 
operations. All trucks equipped 
with Hyatt Roller Bearings. Girl 
workers can handle them easily. 


i NATIONAL | 
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ie 
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HE “Instant Man Finder.” 

It sends electric code sig- 

nals to all parts of the mill. 
No disturbance of workers. The 
Saquoit Spinning Company of 
Capron, N. Y., say this about their 
National Calling System: “We 
cannot recommend this -arrange- 
ment too highly, as we feel the in- 
stallation has more than paid for 
itself in time saved.” 


MULIF-UNIT 
SECTIONAL 
STEEL 








Powerful 
Convenient 
Unitary 


Adjustable 
Fireproof 
Inexpensive 


HIS shelving is furnished 

! in plain shelves or with bin 
fronts.and dividers to make 
compartments of varying dimen- 


Sions. © Plain steel or baked 
enamel finishes. : 
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EVERY ONE A MINUTE SAVER 


They Overcome Labor Shortage—Cut Costs—Speed Up Production 





AR time necessities have 

already brought about a 
labor scarcity which seems 
likely to grow worse instead 
of better, to say nothing of the 
largely increased cost of man- 
ufacturing. 


So it has now become more 
than ever desirable to deter- 


‘mine the exact cost of each 


operation and to get that cost 
down to absolute minimum. 


Years before the war began 
thousands of leading Ameri- 
can manufacturers in more 
than one hundred separate in- 
dustries were saving labor and 
cutting costs in various de- 
partments by the use of 
National Factory Efficiency 
Equipment. 


What was necessary and de- 
sirable equipment then is more 
necessary and more desirable 
under present conditions. 


Our new, big, profusely illus- 
trated Catalog No. 14 giving 
a complete description of 
National Factory‘ Efficiency 
Equipment is just off the 
press. This book contains 
many valuable suggestions on 
money saving mill manage- 
ment. Perhaps you will want 
a copy. 


National Scale Company 


12. BRIDGE STREET 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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Reconstruction at Appleton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


WHEN a mill erected many years 
ago finds its old constructions 
disadvantageous and contemplates the 
erection of new buildings occupying the 
same space as the old construction, it 
will be worth while to investigate the 
records of such undertakings carried 
on in the textile industry. 

Minor reconstructions of such char- 
acter have been made during the year 
in several instances, but perhaps the 


Plant Has Been Entirely Recon- 
structed During the Last Two Years 


new units were gradually added. Two 
years ago the plant consisted, besides 
the original main building and connect- 
ing mill, of a dyehouse and various 
other wings. The dyehouse extended 
along the Pawtucket Canal in the rear 
of the old mill. 


things, an addition to the dyehouse 
along the canal and a total reconstruc- 
tion of the main building into a six 
story modern mill on the space occu- 
pied by the old building, but thirty feet 
wider. The plan also included new 
foundations for a generator under the 


tests and investigations, that the con- 
templated temporary arrangements 
should not interfere with the produc- 
tion. In many instances changes had 
to be made over Sunday or overnight, 
and a miscalculation of the magnitude 
of the work or a careless division of 
labor might delay the completion and 
the production of the mill would suffer. 

There was another factor that needed 
minute attention—the safety of the 





RECONSTRUCTION OF THE APPLEION 


most notable work of reconstruction 
was done at the Appleton Company's 
mills at Lowell, Mass., where, with the 
exception of one structure, the whole 
work is completed. 

The original plant of the Appleton 
Mills consisted of two. four story -build- 
ings erected in the year 1828, to which 
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MILLS, LOWELL, 


MASS. 


In 1916 it was decided to modernize 
the whole plant and add additional con- 
structions, and the New England Con- 
crete Construction Company of Boston, 
Mass., was called into consultation in 
reference to the contemplated changes. 
After careful investigation, a plan was 
made which included, among the other 
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THE CHANGE FROM AN 
ACCOMPLISHED WITHOUT A MISHAP TO LIFE OR 


IRREGULAR, CUT UP, OLD FOUR-STORY MILL, TO A MODERN SIX-STORY MILL WAS 


MACHINERY AND LITTLE DELAY IN 


raceway and concrete wall for the canal, 
the removal of various wings, and a 
new bridge connecting the dyehouse and 
the main mill. 

To accomplish all these changes with- 
out causing disturbance to the produc- 
tion of the mill required very careful 
planning. A problem like this required 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF RECONSTRUCTED PLANT OF APPLETON MILLS, LOWELL, MASS. 
ean 


PRODUCTION 


workers. Under the stress of -rush 
performance, workers are apt to be- 
come careless and need constant super- 
vision of the engineer. Accidents usually 
happen in such instances when workers 
disregard the necessary safety provi- 
sions and concentrate all their efforts on 
quickness of performance. This is only 
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MILL CONSTRUCTION 
REINFORCED CONCRETE? 


_ No matter what type of construction you choose 
for your new plant, this company can execute the 
building work with absolute satisfaction. 








Our experience embraces the erection of any num- 
ber of structures in both mill construction and re- 
inforced concrete, and our representative would be 
pleased to discuss building problems and costs with 
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Dwight Manufacturing Company Mills Built by Casper Ranger Construction Co. 
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for the workmen engaged in the build- 
ing operations, but how about the 
safety of the employes of the mill? 

Whole sections have been torn away 
during the construction, supporting 
columns removed, openings chopped in 
the floors to be used as ways of trans- 
portation. All this involved a constant 
care of safety to ensure stability of the 
buildings and prevent serious accidents. 

DESCRIPTION OF CHANGES 

To appreciate the task confronting 
the engineers, the following description 
of changes will be interesting to note: 

Before the addition of the dyehouse 
could be commenced, a new canal wall 
had to be built and hundreds of yards 
of fill deposited to serve as the founda- 
tion of this extension of 52 x 164 feet. 

Practically all the work of the canal 
wall had to be finished between Satur- 
day evening and Monday morning. This 
work consisted of the extension of the 
raceway from the two large wings 
across the side of the new dyehouse, 
and during this period of time the pre- 
liminary work had to be done and time 
given to have the concrete set. This 
wall of concrete is two feet thick, ten 
feet high, and fifty-two feet long. 

The requirements were carefully de- 
termined in advance and the lumber for 
the concrete forms cut to proper sizes 
and placed ready for use, together with 
stone, cement, mixing machinery, and 
other necessary paraphernalia, near the 
work to be completed. 

Within thirty-five hours the forms 
had to be set up, the wall poured in, 
and sufficient time given for setting, 
otherwise the force of water would 
take it down the stream Monday morn- 
ing and destroy the whole construction, 
The work was carried on in schedule 
time and proved a success. 

Another very delicate task of similar 
caliber was the changing of the foun- 
dation of the generator under the race- 
way. To make this possible, pulleys 
carrying 36-in. belts were secured and 
braced from the second floor to tem- 
porarily secure the generators fastened 
to the ceiling, and the original floor 
entirely removed over the second race- 
way, changing even the supports of the 
governor, without stopping the machines. 

This was also a thirty-six-hour job, 
between Saturday night and Monday 
morning. The entire foundation for 
the ten-ton generator was erected from 
the bottom of raceway to setting of 
anchor bolts to secure the machine in 
place. 

In another thirty-six hours the con- 
crete foundation around the present cast- 
iron columns in the basement for the 
support of the new six-story building 
was finished ready for the new genera- 
tors and the other necessary machinery. 
The work of reconstruction has been 
carried on without a single accident 
either to the builders, the employes of 
the plant, or to machinery. 

STEPS IN WORK 

To show the consecutive steps, three 
floor plans have been prepared: 

Plan A, showing buildings before al- 
terations. 

Plan B, showing the new buildings 
in order of reconstruction. 

Plan C, showing completed’ buildings 
as reconstructed. 

The order of reconstruction was as 
follows: 

First Task. Addition of a section, 52 
x 164 feet, to the dyehouse, over the 
raceway of the Pawtucket Canal. 

Second Task. The erection of a new 
six-story standard mill construction of 
slow burning type, 30 x 175 feet. This 
building has been erected, completely 
furnished with heating, lighting and 
transmission facilities, and the places 
of the various machines carefully laid 
out. 
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¢ PLAN SHOWING COMPLETED BUILDINGS AS RECONSTRUCTED 


SCALE 


PLANS EXPLAINING RECONSTRUCTION WORK AT APPLETON MILLS 


Third Task. All machinery located 
in the old mill, marked as Section 3, has 
been moved into the new building. Sec- 
tion 2, and immediately put into opera- 
tion. The moving operations have been 
so successfully timed and directed that 
within a half hour of the time of dis- 
mounting a card the same machine was 
in full operation in the new building, 
while the spinning frames have done 
this feat in two hours after the time of 
dismounting. 

Fourth Task. The old four story 
building, Section, 3, removed, and a new 
six story building, 40 x 85 feet, erected 
adjoining Section 2. 

Fifth Task. Machinery in the old 


structure of Section 4 moved into Sec- 
tion 3, also from the adjoining ell and 
a continuation of the six story building 
erected, 

Sixth Task. The remaining part of 
the old ell removed and the five story 
building erected. 

Seventh Task. Part of the old dye 
house, 20 x 140 feet, marked as Section 
6, removed after a new wall, making 
the building rectangular, was con- 
structed. 

Eighth Task. A new six story build- 
ing, Section 7, erected, 140 x 30 feet, 
adjoining the building over the head 
race, 

Ninth Task. All machinery of the 


old mill, marked as Section 8, moved 
into the completed Section 7. 

Tenth Task. The old mill on space 
of Section 8 removed and a new mill, 
a continuation of Section 7, erected. 

Eleventh Task. All machinery from 
the old mill, marked Section 9, moved 
into the completed new mill, Section 8. 

Twelfth Task. The old mill, marked 
Section 9, removed and a new mill, a 
continuation of the six story building, 
erected and joined to the other sections. 

A comparison of Plan A with Plan C 
will show radical changes in the shape 
of the mill buildings which previously 
had been cut up into sections now form- 
ing a complete unit. 
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Dependability 


When you plan for that new power unit there are lots of things» to consider that will determine its ultimate 
satisfaction. 

_ Steam economy, ease of operation and slow depreciation are desirable because they make for low power costs 
—for satisfactory service. But the main essential for ultimate efficiency is Dependability, because dependability has 
a most important effect on the output of the factory or shop. 

It is dependability which has helped Ball Engines to ‘“ Make Good” in hundreds of plants, large and small. It 
is their dependability that has saved money for the owners and saved work for the operators. 

There is no uncertainty about Ball Engine performance. It is designed in and built in. The daily operating 
records prove it. 


We can tell you where there’s a Ball Engine 
in your vicinity. Investigate 4ts service. 
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BALL ENGINE CO. _ : : Erie, Pa. 
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storage of water, oil, acid, gasoline, coal, grain, etc. 
We solicit your inquiries for all classes of steel tank 
and structural steel work. 
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URING the year an interesting fine 

combed peeler yarn mill was cs- 
tablished at Knoxville, Tenn., by the 
Cherokee Spinning Co. The manage- 
ment decided upon Knoxville as an ad- 
vantageous location because of the. ex- 
cellent labor conditions and because it 
was felt that Knoxville is a progressive, 
growing city with good railroad facili- 
ties and advantageously situated as re- 
gards the cotton belt and coal fields. 
The weekly production is about 6,000 
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FINE COMBED YARN PLANT OF CHEROKEE SPINNING CO., AT KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Cherokee Spinning Co., Knoxville Tenn. 


Modern Fine Combed Yarn Mill 
Provides. for Future Extension 


The mill building is standard mill con- 
struction, brick walls, cast iron columns 
and tar concrete floor resting on earth. 
The outside dimensions are 132 feet 
wide by 208 feet long. One end of the 
building is formed of wood frame con- 
struction so that the plant may be ex- 
tended in the future. One section of 


SECTION OF CARD ROOM, CHEROKEE PLANT 


pounds of combed peeler yarn from 50s 
to 80s, single and 2-ply, especially 
adapted for the hosiery trade and for 
mercerizing. 
DETAILS OF BUILDING 
The equipment includes 5,000 spinning 
spindles and 2,500 twisting spindles. 


the basement is excavated and finished 
for machine shop, heating and venti- 
lating plant, etc. The bays are 10 feet 
8 inches; 8 feet 8 inches of which is 
glass, making an exceedingly light room 
for both the carding and the spinning. 
They also have a double row of sky- 


SECTION OF SPINNING ROOM, CHEROKEE PLANT 


lights so that they depend on artificial 
light only in the late afternoon and 
early morning. Steel sash are used in 
the mill windows. At the sides of the 
mill the window frames are carried up 


to the roof line, obviating the use of 


brick arches over the windows. The 


roof is provided with ventilators. 


(3239) 


kept open at all times; sucked into the 
picker room by means of an overhead 
conveyor system and space is provided 
in this room to keep three days run 
open all the time. 

The machinery was furnished by the 
H. & B; American Machine Co,, with 
Whitin combers, Draper spoolers, warp- 
ers and reels, and Foster windérs: They 

S@ré using electric. power throughout 


from’ the Knoxvillg? Ry. & Light Co. 


There. are individgal motors on the 
in : 
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ROVING FRAMES IN CHEROKEE SPINNING COMPANY'S PLANT 


‘he warehouse is of wood construc- 
tion, brick ends, 50 x 100 feet. The 


corner is taken off of this warehouse for 
an opening room, and a fire wall is 
built around it. Cotton is received in 
the warehouse, trucked into the open- 
ing room where a week’s run may be 


aaa eee 
, A 


opening and picking m«rhinery; one 
large motor to run all the cards; one 
motor to run the combers and the lap 
machines; individual motors on the 
drawing frames and two motors to run 
the rest of the roving machinery. 

In the spinning room every frame is 
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SECTION OF SPINNING ROOM, CHEROKEE PLANT 
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Is BEST EXPRESSED By 


REPEAT ORDERS 


1 Building for Naumkeag in Com- 
petition, 
5 More Without Competition. 





1 Building for Appleton in Compe- 
tition, 
5 More Without Competition. 





Naumkeag Steam Cotton Company 


NEW ENGLAND CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION . 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Contracting Engineers 


MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
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Fireproof and Slow 
Burning 


Call and see our list 
of repeat orders and 
economical costs. 





W. H. McElwain Company 
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Built for the Next Generation 


All good work is done for the next generation. The 
great Pennsylvania station in New York was built for 
the next generation—that is, it has the stability and size 
to handle all the demands, which not only this but the 
coming generation, can put upon it. 


So with bridges, tunnels, dams, machines—so with 
power plant equipment, boilers most of all. 


Why? 


Because “ good for the next generation ” 
means that a structure, a machine, a boiler has 
a surplus of strength above all demands which 
apparently may fall on it. 


HOTMAIL LAAT 
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In the power plant, the boiler needs this 
surplus most of all. 


And Erie City Boilers get it. 
Let us tell you how. 


ERIE CITY IRON WORKS 


ERIE, PA. 
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equipped with its own motor driven by 
a silent chain, furnished by the Link 
Belt Co. The twisters are equipped in 
this way also. The spoolers are di- 
rectly driven with individual motors. 
One motor drives four reels and the 
winder has its individual motor with 
chain drive. All motors were furnished 
by the General Electric Co. and are of 
textile design. 

The central heating and ventilating 


California 


OT all the important new con- 
struction is in the East and 
South, as the accompanying photograph 
of the new yarn mill of the California 
Cotton Mills Company, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, shows. The enlargement is a 
four-story brick and concrete building, 
approximately 140 by 200 ft. of very 
substantial construction and pleasing 
architectural effect. It reflects the 
thought given by the mill officials to the 
details of an efficient manufacturing lay- 
out, combined with welfare of employes 
and obligation to the community in the 
general appearance of the plant. Where 
men with such ideas are in charge of 
an enterprise, it is a guarantee in itself 
of the quality of the product. 
The added cost to construct a building 
which creates a distinctly favorable im- 
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system is in the basement. They have 
installed a system of air conditioning 
furnished by Stuart W. Cramer, Char- 
lotte, N. C. All of the air which comes 
into the mill is washed and all impuri- 
ties taken out. In the winter this air 
is heated and in the summer cooled. 
It is delivered into the mill through 
ducts which run under the floor and 
comes out into the different depart- 
ments near the ceiling. There are re- 


Cotton Mills Company 


turn ducts on the sides of the building 
to take out the foul air. 
75 WATT LAMPS 

The electric lighting is carried out 
with 75-watt Mazda lamps and intensive 
type porcelain enamel finish reflectors, 
which are suspended approximately 14 
feet above the floor. The lamps are 
placed close enough together so that the 
rays overlap about 8 feet high, thereby 
doing away with shadows and throwing 


Design of New Building Combines Economical Layout 
with Attractive Architecture and Employes’ Welfare 


the endeavor to provide an attractive 
plant worth while. 

The new addition enlarges the towel, 
crash and heavy mechanical duck de- 
partments, and gives an increase in pro- 
duction of 20 per cent. The added ma- 
chinery includes 50 cards, 10,000 spin- 
dles and 200 looms, the yarn machinery 
all being of Saco-Lowell make; and em- 
ployment is given to 250 more opera- 
tors. While the new mill is used en- 
tirely for yarn manufacturing and warp 
making, the added weaving capacity is 
provided by a rearrangement of ma- 
chinery made possible by the added 
space. Each of the four floors in the 





CORNER OF THIRD FLOOR OF CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS COMPANY’S NEW MILL 


pression is not large, and J. R. Millar, 
general manager of the California Cot- 
ton Mills Company, states that they are 
well satisfied with the outcome of their 
work, believing that the incentive to bet- 
ter efforts on the part of employes makes 


new building is 126 x 204 ft., and all 
elevators, staircases, lavatories, locker 
rooms, etc. are in towers separated 
from the main rooms by fire doors. 
Ground was broken for the new mill 
in February and a large force of men 


was employed in putting in the founda- 
tion and:on the construction work, the 
building being completed in June. Since 
the latter date the work of setting up 
machinery as fast as delivered has been 
in progress, but it will still be several 
weeks before all the machinery is in- 
stalled. 

The construction is very substantial 
to reduce harmful vibration. Practi- 
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a sheet of light directly over the opera- 
tives’ heads. 
DRESSING ROOMS PROVIDED 

Comfortable dressing rooms and 
lounging rooms have been provided in 
the mill for employes, and they are 
fitted up in a way to make for better 
conditions. The mill was designed by 
J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., and the 
general contractor was J. F. Gallivan 
Building Company, also of Greenville. 


Increases 


the 11% in. floor was laid especially for 
this operation. It was believed that the 
construction would avoid harmful vibra- 
tion and in practice this has proved to 
be the case, the top floor being exceed- 
ingly rigid. The opening room is in 
one corner of the lower floor, separated 
from the balance of the building by a 
slow burning partition built of solid 
California redwood and brick, 8 in. 
thick. 

The cotton after being opened, is 
blown upstairs to the finishing picker 
room on the fourth floor, which is also 


SPINNING AND TWISTING ROOM, CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS COMPANY’S NEW MILL 


cally a million feet of lumber were used, 
nearly all of which is in the floors of the 
second, third and fourth stories, the 
lower story having a concrete floor. 
The posts are 18 x 24 ft. centers with 
metal caps, carrying 16 x 22 in. floor 
timbers the entire length of the build- 
ing. Between these timbers the floor 
is carried, being made of 3 x 8s, 36 ft. 
long, interlapping and spiked together 
on end. On top of this solid floor, 8 
in. thick, there is laid a % in. hard wood 
wearing floor. This construction is 
used for the second and third floors. 
For the fourth floor the 3 x 8s on end 
are covered with 3 x 12s laid flat on top, 
with the % in. hard wood wearing floor 
for the surface, making a total thick- 
ness of 11% in. of solid lumber. It 
might be mentioned that lumber prices 
are much lower than in the East. 
ARRANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS 
The card room is on the top story and 


separated from the card room by a fire- 
proof partition. The fiber moves direct 
from the picker room to the card room, 
which is located right next to it, then 
goes to the drawing frames and the 
slubbers, which are all on the top floor. 
The material then goes down the ele- 
vator one floor to the speeders and 
roving frames, then to the , spinning 
frames, which are also located on the 
third floor. It then goes to the spool- 
ers and twisters and ultimately to the 
warpers and slashers, on the ground 
floor. The yarn is then on beams 
ready to be taken to the weaving sheds 
adjoining the new four-story building. 

The routing is then one continuous 
movement from there on to the inspec- 
tion rooms which adjoin the bleach 
house, where the material is bleached 
and dryed. The drying machinery de- 
livers the product right into the finish- 
ing and packing room, where they are 





GENERAL VIEW OF CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS COMPANY'S 


PLANT; 


NEW MILL BUILT IN 1917 SHOWN IN FOREGROUND 
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Wherever you find Albaugh-Dover accurately 
Generated Gears in use, you are sure to be 
impressed with their unusual smoothness and 
silence in operation. Our Gears are used by 
many of America’s leading manufacturers of 
Automobiles, Trucks, Tractors and other ma- 
chinery, If you use gears—Spiral, Helical, 
Internal—Worm or Worm Wheels, send us 
your blue prints or sample gears for esti- 
mates. We operate our shops continuously 
day and night in three shifts of 8 hours each, 
insuring exceptional service. 


Albaugh-Dover Co. 


2100 Marshall Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
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STEEL STORAGE and PRESSURE TANKS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





High Pressure Tank for 500 lb. Working Pressure 


Tank Dept. 


Steel Plate 1){ in. thick. Rivets 1,'; dia. 


Steel Plate Construction 


Steam Jacketed Tanks 


Special Tanks for the Textile Trade 
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Storage Tank for Oil, Gasolene or Similar Liquids 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS CO. 


EAST AKRON, OHIO 
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NORTH VIEW OF NEW MILL OF CALIFORNIA COTTON MILLS COMPANY, OFFICE BUILDING IN. FOREGROUND 


put up ready for shipment. In this way 
the new building was planned and ar- 
ranged to fit into the general scheme 
of the plant and provides for handling 
the material with the least lost motion. 
POWER, HUMIDIFICATION, HEATING 
Four-frame Universal motors are 
used for driving the spinning frames 
and the other machinery is driven in 
groups. <A sprinkler system and the 
Cramer humidifying system is installed 
in the new mill. Very little heat is re- 
quired in California and the heating 


Paramount 


HE Paramount Knitting Company 
completed late in 1916 the con- 
struction of a new branch factory at 
Waupun, Wis., but this has been found 
too small, and about the middle of the 
year construction was started on an- 
other addition to this plant. The 
accompanying cut shows the appear- 
ance of the finished building. An in- 
terior view shows the details of con- 
struction and a number of novel fea- 
tures are included. Among these are 
the use of steel columns in the outside 
walls to reduce the width of brick piers 
needed, and to allow the maximum 
width of sash to be used to furnish 
ample daylight. The steel sash runs 
entirely up to the ceiling and are double 
glazed on the west side, with an air 
space between to reduce the amount of 

coal needed for heating. 

NOVEL. SPACING OF BEAMS~ 

Another novel feature is the spacing 
of beams, which are 13 feet apart, with 
5 foot plank over same. This unusual 
construction was selected because of 
the indirect lighting which is used, the 
object being to provide wide areas of 
flat ceiling unbroken by beams, to serve 
as efficient reflectors for light. Light- 
ing fixtures are spaced on 13 foot cen- 
ters both ways and are of the full: in- 
direct variety. 

This plant is used for the manufac- 
ture of ladies’ fine hosiery and for the 
manufacture of Paramount hosiery dry- 
ing and shaping forms, showing the 


system is composed simply of exposed 
steam pipes which run the entire length 
of the building on each floor. 

Artificial lighting is done with Mazda 
lamps in the center of each bay in the 
ceiling. Adequate daylight is provided 
by the large window area, fenestra sash 
being used, filled with wire inserted cor- 
rugated glass. All elevators, staircases, 
lavatories, locker rooms, etc., are lo- 
cated in towers and are separated from 
the main rooms by fire doors. 

It has been found of great benefit to 


provide the workers with lockers. It 
makes them more tidy as a matter of 
habit and does away with work rooms 
being cluttered up with clothing and 
personal belongings. Furthermore, it 
has been found to reduce the possibility 
of theft as the company has a pass key 
for every locker and it is understood 
that the officials have the right to ex- 
amine the contents of lockers at any 
time. 

Interesting developments in connec- 
tion with the welfare activities of the 


California Cotton Mills Co. are the hos- 
pital department and the nursery depart- 
ment. They treat on the average one 
hundred ‘and fifty cases per week in the 
hospital. 

About thirty babies are taken care of 
each day in the nursery. The children 
are medically examined before they are 
taken in to make sure that they do not 
carry any contagious disease which 
might affect the other children. All this 
work is done ‘by the company’s regular 
doctor, 


Company Enlarges Waupun Mills 


Includes More Space for Manufacture 
of Hosiery Drying and Shaping Forms 


necessity for the expansion in the manu- 
facturing of these well known forms 
that are doing so much for manufac- 
turers in the conservation of labor, 
power and fuel, securing the economy 
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been unable to keep up with the work 
on hand and this enlargement will in- 
sure the best service to mills. 

The new building is arranged with 
knitting in the top story, looping in the 





INTERIOR VIEW, SECOND STORY, PARAMOUNT KNITTING COMPANY'S NEW FACTORY 
AT WAUPUN, WIS. 


that is uppermost in the minds of every 
one at this time. The Beaver Dam 
plant of the metal: form company has 


second story, finishing in the first story, 
and the basement is used for storage of 
yarn and for miscellaneous storage. A 


modern power plant is also included. 

The new plant has a total length of 
310 feet and a width of 50 feet. The 
1916 construction was carried out to 
build to a height of three stories for a 
length of 120 feet, and the 1917 con- 
struction provides two stories for the 
balance of the length, leaving the two 
upper stories for a length of about 200 
feet still incompleted. 

The cut of the exterior shows the 
finished appearance. Toilet rooms, stair 
towers and elevator shafts are arranged 
in brick towers extending entirely across 
each end of the building, thus leaving 
open for efficient manufacturing the 
entire space between the ends of the 
building. 

ELECTRIC GROUP DRIVES 

All machinery is provided with elec- 
tric drive. Purchased power is used at 
present in this plant, although the com- 
pany are now engaged in the installa- 
tion of one of the new type of Fitch- 
burg-Prosser engines for the manufac- 
ture of their own power. All machines 
are driven in groups and all shafting 
is supported directly from the floor, 
there being no overhead shafting what- 
ever in this plant. 

The lighting fixtures used are of a 
type developed by the Paramount Knit- 
ting Company, after experimenting with 
various types, and are of the standard 
which has been adopted by them for 
use in all their plants. They include 


‘an enameled iron. reflector, which is 
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Your Grate Bars Locked in Position! 


An important distinctive provision of this grate is the SPECIAL 
LOCKING DEVICE. 

The shaking arm is made hollow to receive a hand-lever, and, 
because of the design of the curved piece in which the shaking 
arm travels, this hand-lever ABSOLUTELY CANNOT BE RE- 
MOVED or put in place except when the grates are locked in 
smooth position. SAVES GRATES—SAVES FUEL 


1. It is impossible to leave the Can- 
ton Grate partly closed with ends 
burning off in the fire, or 


2. With unconsumed fire dropping 
into the ash pit. 
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CANTON 
Shaking and Dumping Grate 


This is, above all, the grate for the “ Economy ” plant. 
It appeals to the firms where savings in fuel, in, 
labor and in repair costs are considered important. 


It is especially durable, because the bars are double capacity so much as to save often the purchase of 
braced, and always present an even surface on top. another boiler. 


No warping. One firm found by exact figures that Canton Grates 
It is efficient, because it breaks up the fire thoroughly paid for themselves in three months in economy over 
without wasting fuel—in sections—and increases boiler the old system. The 


Send now for strong testimonials from important users and new Canton Grate Catalog. Piece 
W. B. McBurney, Southern Representative, 829 Trust Co. of Ga. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


CANTON GRATE CO., ™ cae oa he 


Is This ws Coal Pile? 
Is This Your Auto Crane? 


Get Lined Up Right in 1918, Both 
in Coal and Equipment 
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AMOSKEAG MFG. CO. PACIFIC MILLS 
ARLINGTON MILLS AMERICAN THREAD 
ACUSHNET MILLS 


ARE USING 
AUTO-CRANES FOR 
CAR-UNLOADING, 
REHANDLING, 
EXCAVATING, 
DERRICK WORK, 
ETC. 


We can equip Auto-Cranes for either 
steam, gasoline or electric drive, and 
build them to run on road wheels or 


rail truck. 


Investigate Now! 


The John F. Byers Machine Co. 
210 Sycamore Street RAVENNA, OHIO 
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readily removable from the floor for 
cleaning, and a regular system of in- 
spection and cleaning these reflectors is 
provided. 

An electric freight elevator at each 
end of the completed building will pro- 
vide for elevator service between floors, 
and will also communicate with an out- 
side shipping and loading platform at 
each end of the building. A dial scale 
is built in flush with the floor and lo- 
cated close to the elevator and shipping 
and receiving doors on the first floor. 


_ WATER SOFTENING PLANT 


The boiler room contains horizontal 
return tubular boilers of capacity to 
furnish both light and heat for the 
building, and at the rear of the boilers 
is located a ‘‘ Permutit” water soften- 
ing plant, this providing water for boiler 
feed at present and reserving capacity 
for the installation of a future finishing 
plant. 

A section of the basement adjoining 
the boiler room is devoted to the storage 
of coal, and a coal pocket located just 
outside of the building and below the 
tracks will provide for the dumping of 
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EXTERIOR VIEW SHOWING COMPLETED APPEARANCE, NEW FACTORY PARAMOUNT KNITTING COMPANY, WAUPUN, WIS. 


hopper cars. The section of basement 

occupied by coal storage is constructed 

entirely of reinforced concrete, includ- 

ing columns and ceilings, and is further 

enclosed by brick walls, making an 
entirely fireproof storage space. 
LUNCH ROOM FOR EMPLOYES 

This mill, as well as other plants of 


the Paramount Knitting Company, has 
been equipped with complete hospital 
or first aid room, and with a lunch 
room for factory employes. 

Toilet room floors are finished in 
terrazzo, and all toilet rooms have 
enameled tile wainscot. Shower baths 
are provided for the employes. A land- 


New Mills for Holeproof Hosiery 


EW buildings being erected for the 
Holeproof Hosiery Co., Milwau- 
kee, are of interest both on account of 
the widely known products of this con- 
cern and because of the many interesting 
features of the additions. The enlarge- 
ments comprise a manufacturing build- 
ing and a one-story dyehouse adjoining 
it. These buildings are just being com- 
pleted and will provide greatly enlarged 
and improved facilities for manufactur- 
ing. 

The new manufacturing building ad- 
joins the present plant. It is connected 
with the present buildings by a bridge 
at the third and fourth floor levels, this 
bridge spanning a 20-foot public alley. 
It is thoroughly fireproof, being of re- 
inforced concrete construction through- 
out, and equipped with automatic sprink- 
ler system connected with elevated tank. 
This structure is six stories in height, 





Six-Story Concrete Manufacturing Building and 


One-Story Dyehouse 


and is 85 feet wide and 150 feet long. 
Adjoining this new main building in the 
rear is located the new one-story dye- 
house, 65 by 100 feet, also constructed 
of reinforced concrete. 
SPACING FOR FULL FASHIONED KNITTING 
MACHINES 

The new manufacturing building is of 
the flat slab type of construction, with 
smooth ceilings unobstructed by beams 
of any kind. The story heights in the 
upper stories are 14 feet from top to 
top of floors, and in the first story the 
height is about 17 feet. The dyehouse 
has a height of 18 feet under the beams. 

The columns in main building are 
spaced 21 feet, 7 inches apart longi- 
tudinally, and about 28 feet on centers 


NEW SIX-STORY ADDITION TO PLANT OF HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 


with Saw-Tooth Roof 


crosswise of the building. This spac- 
ing provides for the installation of full 
fashioned knitting machines. The six- 
story building is equipped throughout 


with “ Fenestra” steel sash, and on the: 


south side of the building all steel sash 
ventilators have been arranged to open 
out and are hinged at the top, so that 
they present no obstructions to the hang- 
ing of curtains. On the north side the 
ventilators are center pivoted, as it is 
figured that curtains will not be required 
here. Glass throughout is of the ribbed 
variety. 

All floors in main building, except the 
first floor, have a maple top floor, laid 
diagonally across the building, the ground 
floor will have a granolithic finish. 


MILWAUKEE 


scape gardener has been employed to 
lay out walk, trees and shrubbery with 
a view to making the surroundings of 
the plant as attractive as possible. 

The building was designed and con- 
struction supervised by the Chicago 
office of Lockwood, Greene & Company, 
engineers. 


Company 


A very complete system of heating 
and ventilating has been installed, this 
being one of the Carrier Air Condition- 
ing Co.’s make, and the arrangement 
presents some interesting features. The 
main fan room is located above the roof 
of the six-story building and directly 
under the concrete trestle supporting the 
sprinkler tank. In this room are located 
the heating coils and fan, and also an 
air washer for washing and purifying 
all air which will be used in the build- 
ing. 

OTHER HEATING DETAILS 

From the fan room a vertical shaft 
drops through the building, and a return 
air duct is also run parallel with this 
for returning air to the fan room. This 
return air will be rewashed and mixed 
with fresh air for using over again. On 
each floor a galvanized iron distributing 
duct runs down the center of the room 
on the ceiling with frequent branches, 
the whole providing for a close and 
even distribution of fresh air to every 
part of each floor. 

Additional heating coils are located 
at the point of junction of branch lines 
with the main duct in each story, and a 
complete system of Johnson temperature 
regulation will be installed providing for 
temperature regulation on each indi- 
vidual floor of the building. The Car- 
rier humidity control will be used in 
the main fan room on roof. Registers 
in return. air ducts and automatically 
controlled dampers provide for regulat- 
ing the amount of return air which 
reaches the fan for circulation. 

Cast iron wall radiators using exhaust 
steam and equipped with vacuum return 
system are used for heating in stair 
tower and in toilet and wash rooms. 

Two elevators are installed in this 
building, also two fireproof, enclosed 
stair towers, and one outside fire escape. 

TOILETS AND WASH ROOMS 

A very complete system of toilets and 
wash rooms, providing the most modern 
plumbing equipment, has been installed 
throughout the building, and among 
other features are included the installa- 
tion of separate drinking water lines, 
with water cooler and quartz filters on 
this line. 

In connection with the construction of 
this large addition, a careful study of 
the complete plant with the location of 
departments and the routing of materials 
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A Modern Lubricant 
for Modern Machines 


The world moves onward—step by step. 


New ideas—new methods—new men—must 
be produced to meet the new demands. 


Just as improved machines are rapidly sup- 


planting outworn types—so is NON- 
FLUID OIL an improved lubricant that is 


replacing common greases and fluid oils. 


TRADE MARK i REGISTERED IN 


NON-FLUID OIL 


UNITED STATES 


Fluid oils are wasteful and inefficient. They leak 
out, drip, spatter and cause oi) stains. Bearings 


require constant re-oiling to keep them from run- 
ning dry—a loss of time as well as lubricant. Out- 


put is cut down because of damage from oil. 


Common greases increase friction and waste power. 
They cannot even start to lubricate until softened 


by frictional heat, and leave a gummy residue in 
bearings. This is equally true of so-called “ liquid 
greases.” 


Leading mills throughout the country have found 


it possible to get away from the drawbacks of ordi- 
nary oils and greases by using NON-FLUID OIL. 


NON-FLUID OIL is highly adhesive and will 


never leak from bearings. With this product the 
customary intervals between oilings can often be 


stretched from five to six times—less oil is used, 


less time spent in oiling and oa stains are prac- 
tically eliminated. 


Unlike NON-FLUID OIL 
lubricates without the aid of heat and leaves no 
residue in bearings. 


ordinary greases 


Write for descriptive literature and free samples 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Note—NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of 
lubricants, but of a specific product originated. and sgrogees by: ms 
exclusively. : se 
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STORING COAL 


For Handling Coal 


either from cars to storage or into bunkers, a loco- 


motive crane has many obvious advantages. Most 
important of these is the saving of time and labor 
made by substituting tireless mechanical energy for 
hand labor. In addition to bucket work, a locomotive 
crane is, of course, available for lifting purposes and 
for switching freight cars. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 


are in general use at up-to-date manufacturing plants to in- 
crease profits by reducing handling costs. Have you investi- 
gated their possibilities at your plant? 


The great demand for high grade locomotive cranes has 
forced deliveries of Industrial Works Cranes well into the 
future. It is for this reason we give a friendly warning to 
those who may want a crane for use next summer. Place 
your order now; anticipate your requirements. Do not delay 
and then have your imperative demands for prompt delivery 
force you to buy inferior equipment. Get the most for your 
money by ordering now. With prompt order we can still make 
delivery early in the summer. 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS 
Bay City, Michigan 


New York Office, 50 Church Street Philadelphia Office, Widener Building 


Sales Agencies: J. G. Miller, St. Louis; C. B. Davis Engineering Co., Birming- 
ham; F, H. Hopkins & Co., Montreal; Northwestern Equipment Co., Portland 
and Seattle; N. B. Livermore & Co., San Francisco. 
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REAR VIEW OF HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY’S NEW SIX-STORY BUILDING. ROOF OF NEW ONE-STORY DYEHOUSE IN FOREGROUND 


was made by the engineers and owners, 
and an arrangement was worked out 
which provides for a rearranging of 
departments and of machinery which 
works out this problem in the best man- 
ner, considering the use of this new 
building in combination with the other 
buildings of the company. 


PARTICULARS OF DYEHOUSE 

The one-story dyehouse adjoining the 
main building presents a number of 
novel features which are interesting. 
The construction is fireproof through- 
out, with concrete skeleton and concrete 
roof slab. The walls are of brick, built 
in between concrete columns, and the 
slab between beams is 4 inches in thick- 
ness and is covered throughout with a 2 
inch layer of cork to prevent condensa- 
tion on the roof. This is further covered 
by a 4-ply asphalt roof. 

The sawtooth skylights are equipped 
with hollow metal sash, which is 
double glazed, a generous air space be- 
ing provided between the two thick- 
nesses of glass. A close spacing of the 
outlets on the roof has been provided, 
and these will be equipped with the best 
type of ventilators. 

The heating and ventilating of this 
room is of particular interest and will 
be provided for by the fan system, the 
apparatus being located in fan room on 
the roof of the dyehouse building. At 
this point a large fan and heating coils 
are installed, with capacity for a six- 
minute air change in the room. 

A vertical shaft carties the air down 
from the fan through the corner of the 
dyehouse and to the floor level where it 
connects with a tunnel and distributing 
system under the floor. The main tunnel 
is of concrete and branches from same 
are run with vitrified sewer tile, The 
air is brought in at close intervals from 
under the floor, and a number of metal 
outlet boxes provide for the introduction 
of warm, dry air into the room at a 
height of about 18 inches above the 
floor. This warm, dry air will absorb a 
part of the steam which results from the 
processes, and will displace the balance 
of same due to the rapid air change. _ 


MACHINERY OVER TRENCHES 


So far as possible all dyehouse ma- 
chinery will be of the enclosed type, and 
all vats will be provided with hoods and 
direct piping through roof. 

The floor construction presents an- 
other interesting feature, as there are 
two trenches each 3 feet in depth, one 
8 feet wide and the other 20 feet wide, 
both extending the entire length of the 
building directly under the sawtooth 
skylights. Each trench has a gutter 
down the center or drainage, and will be 
floored over at the main floor level with 
square-edged plank laid with open 
joints, thus providing for rapid drainage 
for any water which may accumulate 
on the floor. This plank will be water- 
proof before laying. 

The layout has been planned so that 
all machinery or vats will be set directly 
over these trenches, and the working 
space around the same will be on the 
plank floor above referred to, which is 
on a level with the main floor. The 
balance of the dyehouse floor will be a 
mastic asphalt floor having a pitch to 
the drainage trench above referred to. 

Practically all machines will have in- 
dividual motor drives, so that there will 
be very little shafting in connection with 
the installation, and as there is no in- 
flammable material in connection with 


NEW ADDITION TO THE PLANT OF THE DUPLAN 


the construction it has been found pos- 
sible to omit the sprinklers. 

All wiring is in metal conduit im- 
bedded in concrete, and all piping will 
run below the plank floor above referred 
to, so that there will be an almost en- 
tire absence of pipes, wires, shafting or 
other obstructions on the ceiling of the 
room, 

The sawtooth skylights provide the 
best of light, and with the arrangement 
for drainage, and the heating and ven- 
tilating, as above referred to, it is be- 
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lieved that this will present a model dye- 
house for hosiery. 

The arrangements for handling the 
work in the new building are as follows: 
Yarn previously wound in the old build- 
ings will be brought through the bridge 
on the fourth floor and ribbers and knit- 
ting machines will be located on the 
fourth and third stories of new build- 
ing. 

HOW WORK IS HANDLED 

After knitting is finished on these 
floors, the work will be dropped down 
metal chutes to the second floor, where 
the looping room will be located. From 
the looping room goods will be again 
dropped to the first floor where they 
will go into a storage room of undyed 
stock immediately adjoining the dye- 
house. From here the work will be 
taken into the dyehouse, and after dye- 
ing will go back into the main building 
to the dry room located on the first 
floor. 

A complete installation here of Para- 
mount metal forms, using the latest type 
tables, will provide for the drying and 
pressing of the goods, and upon leaving 
this department they will be taken up an 
elevator to the third floor, through the 
bridgé into the present building, where 
the packing, finishing and storage de- 
partment will be located. 

The fifth and six floors of the new 
building will be used for the manufac- 
ture of full fashioned hosiery, and for 
the manufacture of silk cloth used in 
gloves and underwear also manufactured 
by the Holeproof Hosiery Co. 

A large “ Permutit” water softening 
and filtering plant will be installed in 
connection with new dyehouse, and a 
modern drug room and laboratory will 
also be constructed. 

The general contractor on the con- 
struction of the building is Walter W. 
Oeflein, of North Milwaukee, Wis., and 
the plans for the new building, includ- 
ing the mechanical equipment and ma- 
chinery layouts, were prepared by the 
Chicago office of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., Engineers, who are also supervis- 
ing the construction and installation of 
equipment. 


Duplan Silk Company 


300,000 Square Feet Additional 
in a Solid Block 700 Feet Long 


A* the end of the year 1917 the 

Duplan Silk Co., of Hazleton, Pa., 
has completed its immense addition to 
the plant bordering Spring street and 
Fulton Court, connecting Mill No. 3 and 
Mill No. 5 with the new addition, 

In order to meet the increased de- 
mand for their products and provide 
the most efficient routing and production 
arrangements, the company decided to 
utilize the ground bordering the eastern 
section of its plant, and erected a new 
three-story, basement and sub-basement, 
reénforced concrete, _ brick-paneled 
building, 700 feet long, part of which 


SILK CO., HAZLETON, PA. 


is 110 feet wide, providing ideal facili- 
ties for silk manufacture. 

This new building may justly be called 
an all-daylight construction, having 
windows on three sides, providing 80 
per cent, glass surface. The interior 
of the mill is of standard concrete con- 
struction, with columns 16 feet high and 
white interior finish. 

Extreme precautions have been taken 
to prevent dew forming, the walls hav- 
ing double insulation, the windows, 
double frames, and double glass, besides 
the installation of the Carrier system 
of air conditioning through which the 
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HOWELL. 


Polyphase Motors 


Equipped With Patented Rotor 
Re-Centering Bearings 





HOWELL Induction Motors are designed and 
built to give the greatest mechanical reliability, in- 
suring the operator against the possibility of shut- 
downs. Together with extreme care in mechanical 
design and workmanship, have been combined the 
most skillful electrical designs, so that the power 
factor, efficiency and overload capacity, have in no 
way been sacrificed in obtaining the mechanical re- 
liability of the motor; consequently these motors are 
mechanically strong and rugged, are very efficient 
and have liberal overload capacities; they are long 
lived, inexpensive to maintain and will operate con- 
tinuously with practically no attention, requiring 


_ only an occasional inspection of the oil reservoirs to 


see that they contain sufficient oil. 
Induction Motor Specialists 


The policy of this company, is to limit itself to 
the field of polyphase induction motors; thereby 
concentrating every effort to make one line of motors 
and to make that line absolutely the best that the 
highest engineering ability, together with skilled 
workmanship, and the best material can produce. 

HOWELL Motors are wound for operation on 110-220-440 
and 550 volts, two and three phase circuits of all commercial 
frequencies, and standard speeds. 


Guarantee :—All HOWELL motors are guaranteed to carry 
their rated load continuously with a temperature rise above the 
surrounding air not to exceed 40 degrees centigrade, and 25 per 
cent overload for two hours with a temperature rise. not exceeding 
55 degrees centigrade. 


We further guarantee all HOWELL 
Motors, when operated under normal and proper usage, against 
mechanical or electrical defects for one year from date of sale, and 
will repair or replace, free of charge, if returned prepaid direct 
to us, the manufacturer, any apparatus showing inherent defect. 





Howell Electric Motors Company 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY 


HOWELL, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
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45 Cotton Mills Increased their | 
Production with Cork Insert 
Spinning Frame Pulleys 


Over 1800 Spinning Frames from North to South Are 
Now Prepared For More Efficient Service 


Y our production losses cost you three times as 
.“ much as they did with 10 cent cotton. You don’t 
need to be told how labor and supplies have 
advanced. 


Fortunate were the mills who for one or more of the fol- 
lowing reasons equipped their spinning frames with Cork 
Insert pulleys. They are now prepared to meet to-day’s 
exacting demands for production. 


These are some of the mills: 


Sagamore Mfg. Company, New Bedford Cotton Mills Corp., 
Acushnet Mills Corp., King Philip Milis, Sharp Mfg. Company, 
Globe Mill of the Manville Company, Blackstone Mfg. Com- 
pany, Milstead Mfg. Company, Pendelton Mfg. Company, 
Edna Cotton Mills, Saxe-Gotha, Graniteville Mfg. Company. 


Here are some of the reasons why 
they installed Cork Inserts: 


They increase power-transmitting capacity of the drive. 
They run satisfactorily with slack belts. 
They increase the life of the belts. 


They reduce the time required to keep the belts at the proper 
tension. 


They lessen the wear on the bearings. 


cor do away with the trouble caused by oil getting on the 
elts. 


They give the same speed on a wet Monday morning as on a 
clear Wednesday afternoon. 


They do away with the belt dressing, with its trouble, its 
muss and its damage to the belts. 


They deliver every ounce of yarn that the frame is capable of 
making. 

They give a uniformity to the yarn that cannot be expected if 
speeds vary. 


How About the Production of Your Frames ? 


Cork Inserts offer the simple and economical means of get- 
ting the full production from your frames. You can equip 
your present pulleys a few at a time at small cost in your own 
shop without losing the use of the machines. Write us to tell 
you about it. 


THE CORK INSERT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 


160 Federal Street 
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air will be properly washed and condi- 
tioned in all seasons of the year. 

The ground occupied by this new sec- 
tion has a considerable grade, making 
at the Spring street end practically a 
five-story building. With the increase 
of the grade at about 350 feet of the 
building’s length, the sub-basement is 
discontinued and the building carried on 
as a three-story and basement building. 
The two towers facing Spring street 
contain the fire escapes, with cement 


stairs, dividing railings, and _ safety 
treads. It also houses the comfort 
rooms. <A third tower, facing Fulton 


Court, has, besides fire escapes and com- 
fort rooms, the elevators, while at the 
angle joining the No. 5 mill to this new 
construction another fire escape and 
elevator were constructed, providing the 
mill with emergency escapes on prac- 
tically four sides. 

All cement floors of this new addition 
have hard wood coverings, and it is ex- 
pected that the warping and weaving 
machinery installed in this section will 
have the full advantages of elasticity 
and floor yielding capacity of standard 
mill construction. Direct and indirect 
heating has been adopted throughout 
the plant, while for illumination indi- 


+ vidual drop lights with buried wire con- 


nections have been planned. 
ENLARGED EMLOYES’ BUILDING 

Besides manufacturing purposes this 
mill will also provide additional floor 
space for the ‘“employes’ building,” 
utilized partly as a locker room and 
partly as a lunch room, besides housing 
the continuation school under organiza- 
tion. The new lunch room will pro- 
vide a seating capacity for over 1,500 
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employes, and is furnished according to 
the highest demands of cleanliness, with 
Vitrolite top tables and the latest style 
of coffee urns and cooking utensils. It 
was found advisable to divide the lunch 
room into sections for the men and 
women employes. For the men em- 
ployes a pool table will be installed. 

The new school room will be undet 
the management of the local school or- 
ganization and will provide additional 
facilities planned according to the Gary 
system for the young workers of the 
mill. In this institution, silk machinery 
representing all the various processes 
will be installed in the school. The 
schedule of vocational education will 
include practical lectures and demon- 
strations of all branches of manufactur- 
ing carried on at the Duplan plant. 

The new building will also immensely 
increase the locker room facilities of 
the mill. All lockers, about 2,000 in 
number, are located in one section. 

The planning of the locker room 
needed extreme care to prevent con- 
gestion during the morning and even- 
ing hours. This locker room has only 
one main entrance, and it has been ar- 
ranged in such manner that the em- 
ployes engaged in the farthest section 
of the plant use the last section of the 
room, so that when they reach their 
lockers the nearest ones have already 
left the building, eliminating confusion 
and congestion. 

Lockwood, Greene & Company, of 
New York, are the engineers, while the 
building operations have been carried 
on under the supervision of Mr. J. B. 
Chamberlin, the construction engineer 
of the Duplan plant. 


A New Canadian Woolen Mill 


Horn Bros. Woolen Co., Ltd., Built 
Modern Mill to Replace Burned Plant 


BOUT three. years ago, the Horn 
Bros. Woollen Co., Ltd., manu- 
facturers of woolen goods, lost their 
plant at Lindsay, Ontario, by fire. The 
illustration shows the new mill recently 
completed and equipped for manufac- 
turing blankets and hand knitting yarns. 
The mill is 60 x 125 feet, three stories 
high, and is of mill construction, slow- 
burning type. The architects were T. 
Pringle & Sons, Montreal and Toronto. 
CONCRETE WALL TO SECOND FLOOR 
There is a heavy concrete wall ex- 
tending to the second floor. On this 
are the bricks laid in cement mortar. 





HORN BROS. WOOLEN CO., LTD., LINDSAY, ONTARIO 


The first floor, or basement, is concrete 
and is used for finishing. The second 
and third floors consist of 2 x 5 eastern 
spruce laid on edge covered with maple 
flooring, making a solid floor 6 inches 
thick. The ceilings are 13 feet high. 
As may be seen by the photographs, 
the window area is large and ample 
provision is made for ventilation. The 
walls and ceilings are painted white, 
consequently the rooms are airy and 
bright. All wiring is run in conduit. 


Each flat is lighted with thirty-two 100- 
watt lamps, which give a brilliant glow 
The power to 


over the entire plant. 
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WEAVING AND WARPING ROOM, HORN BROS, WOOLEN CO., LTD., MACHINERY BEING 
INSTALLED 


operate the machinery is_ electrical, 
which is furnished by power from the 
company’s own steam power electrical 
plant, or current can be obtained from 
the Ontario Hydro Power Co. 

The machinery is driven by motors 
in groups; for instance, in the mule de- 
partment one motor supplies power for 
two mules, etc. The machinery is all 
new, and was supplied by the Davis & 
Furber Machine Co., North Andover, 
Mass. ; by John Heathcote & Son, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; by James Hunter Machine 
Co., North Adams, Mass., and by the 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co., Spring- 
field, Vt. 

ROUTING THE MATERIAL 

The wool is received in the dyehouse, 
which adjoins the new building, and is 
first run through a cone duster. It is 
delivered from the dryer ready for the 
picking department. After being pre- 
pared and oiled by a Fearnought picker, 
the material is elevated to the ‘carding 
and spinning room on the third floor in 


large box trucks. After carding it is 
placed on spinning -mules, and from 
there is taken in bobbin trucks down 
the elevator to the weaving room, and 
from there lowered into the basement, 
where it is finished, cased or baled and 
shipped. 

The interior view was taken on the 
second floor when machinery was being 
installed and shows the weaving and 
warping room. The doors shown at 
the further end open into the tower 
where the stairway, lavatories and 
power elevator are located. These are 
all cut off from the main building by 
automatic roller fire-proof doors. The 
tower shown at the left of the exterior 
view is constructed for a tank to supply 
water for the sprinkling system. 

With new machinery, and a building 
of solid construction, the results ob- 
tained are described as marvelous by 
the company, who state that it is a 
pleasure to operate a plant under these 
conditions. 


The Lackawanna Mills’ Enlargement 


New Mill and Additional 
Story on Older Building 


RECENTLY completed addition to 

the present buildings of the Lack- 

awanna Mills, Scranton, Pa., adds a 

new four-story and basement building, 

88 x 120 ft, and an additional story 

48 x 120 ft. to one of the present build- 
ings. 

The new building is of standard mill 
construction and is thoroughly modern 
in all respects. Steel sash, fire doors, 
sprinkler system and elevator are of the 





NEW BUILDING FOR LACKAWANNA MILLS, SCRANTON, PA. 


latest type. An interior finish of high 
grade white enamel paint, in connection 
with ample window area, makes an at- 
tractive and bright appearance in each 
of the four stories. 

The exterior of the building is laid 
up with Nay Aug brick, with Peters- 
burg stone ashlers for the basement. 

Westinghouse, Church Kerr & Co., 
Inc., New York City, are the architects 
and engineers for the mills. 
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The Kind of Fuel Doesn’t Matter 


Mine Run—Slack—Culm—Sweepings—Anything that will burn. 

With Balanced Draft you can get all the heat. 

Balanced Draft assures these combustion fundamentals. It:— 
Measures the right amount of air for perfect combustion; 


Provides the right opening for the escape of waste gases; 
Prevents outside air from diluting the heat. 


HIVE GL 


With any Fuel—with any load 


(Balanced Draft ) 


Saves Fuel and Increases Boiler Output 


THE ENGINEER CO. 


17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 
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Power Costs at a Glance 


That’s what you get with the Republic Flow Meter. 


The cost to operate one boiler—the cost to operate a 
dozen. An accurate check on each boiler—each made to 
bear its share of the load. 


It gives you also the amount of power used by each de- 
partment, supplying you in this way the basis on which to 
pro-rate your power charges among the several power using 
units. 


REPUBLIC FLOW METER 


The meter body may be placed at any point on the line, while the 
recording instruments may be placed in your own office, with the record 
of ‘esults instantly available. Certainly, here is EFFICIENCY, and 
a measure which saves its cost over and over again in conservation 
of coal. 


Meter bodies may be placed on the lines running to each power-using department. An 
accurate record of the amount used by each is supplied. No department_is charged for 
more power than it uses. Each department is charged for all that it uses. Greater efficiency 
throughout the entire plant is the result. Our bulletin No. 12 describes the Republic in 
detail. Send for a copy of this interesting book today. 


REPUBLIC FLOW METERS COMPANY 


565 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Office, 42nd-and Broadway,--602: Longacre. Building 
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New Mill and Rearrangement of Departments 


HE erection of Mill No. 5 of the 
Muscogee Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ga., makers of colored cot- 
tons, tickings, towels, yarns, etc., was 
completed early in the year. This new 
building is located at the upper end of 
Broad street, the main business street 
of Columbus, at the corner of Broad 
and 14th streets. To provide for its 
erection the Muscogee Manufacturing 
Co. had to move three nice residences to 
a lot owned by them immediately across 
the street. After this was accomplished 
construction work on the building was 
commenced, 


Muscogee Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ga., Builds 


No. 5 Mill — Doubles 


and departments had to be removed 
from Mill No. 4 into Mill No..5; dye- 
ing department, weaving department, 
slashing, spooling, warping and beam- 
ing. Mill No. 4 was then converted ex- 
clusively into a complete spinning mill, 
with the opening and picking depart- 
ments on the first floor, carding depart- 
ments on the second and third floors, 
and spinning departments on the fourth 
and fifth floors. 


THIRD FLOOR, MILL NO, 35 MUSCOGEE MANUFACTURING CO. WEAVING DEPARTMENT 
MOVED TO NEW BUILDING FROM MILL No. 4 


On account of the grade of the street, 
the east end of the first story is about 
12 feet below the Broad street level, but 
the drive and main entrance on the west 
end is very nearly at the street level 
at that point. 


STANDARD MILL CONSTRUCTION 


Mill No. 5 is standard mill construc- 
tion throughout, with ceiling 16 feet 
high, with wood columns and steel floor 
beams. The top floors throughout are 
finished with a good grade of maple 
flooring. The outside brick construc- 
tion is straight-faced mill work, with 
clear glass windows. Mill No. 5 is 105 
x 205 feet, outside dimensions, and five 
stories high. 

On the north, and connecting with this 

* building, is the bleachery and dyehouse, 
51 x 150 feet, and two stories high. On 
the first story is located the inner court 
and driveway, shipping section, machine 
shop and incidental storage space. There 
are three floors equipped for weaving. 
On the top floor is located the beaming, 
warping, slashing and spooling depart- 
ments. On the east side, divided by a 
partition brick wall, is the cone and tube 
winding department. 

The level of the floors of Mill No. 5 
correspond to the floors of Mill No. 4, 
and these two large buildings are con- 
nected from the top story by a steel- 
covered bridgeway, 125 feet long. Mill 
No. 4, to which reference is made, was 
built in 1904, and is 105 x 277 feet, five 
stories high. The entire plant, including 
Mills Nos. 1, 2 and 3, is connected by a 
convenient arrangement of bridges and 
Passageways. 


EXSBNSIVE MACHINERY, CHANGES 


extensive. The following machinery 


The movement of the product is from 
the top floor of Mill No. 4 to the top 
floor of Mill No. 5 in the shape of fin- 
ished yarn to be used in the various 


Machinery Equipment 
processes of converting into finished 
goods and yarns for the market. 

Both Mill No. 4 and new Mill No. 5 
are completely equipped with new and 
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BEAMING, WARPING AND SPOOLING DEPT., MUSCOGEE MANUFACTURING CO., MOVED TO 
NEW BUILDING FROM MILL NO. 4 


up-to-date machinery, including humidi- 
fiers, heating and ventilating systems. 
There were added 23,000 spindles with 
the accompanying machinery, making a 
total of 51,264 spinning spindles, 600 
looms, 1,350 cone and tube winding 
spindles, 2,700 twister spindles. 


PURCHASE ELECTRIC POWER 


The entire plant is operated by elec- 
tric power, furnished by the Columbus 
Power Co., and the system adopted con- 
sists of group drives: for the various de- 


INCREASE IN EQUIPMENT 


partments and four frame motor drives 
in the spinning department. 

About one-half of their production 
consists of tickings, towels and colored 
goods, and the other half consists of 
yarns for the market, on cones, tubes 
and in skeins, single and twisted, white 
and mixtures. The company sells all 







their goods direct through their own 
salesmen and direct representatives. The 
total cost of the improvements and ad- 
ditions was about $450,000. E. W. Swift 
is president of the Muscogee Manufac- 
turing Co., and J. P. Kyle is secretary 
and treasurer. 

The new mill, which is now in opera- 
tion, gives a largely increased output 
which the growing demand for goods 
made necessary, and provides manufac- 
turing economies in the better handling 
and routing of materials. 
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Does Your Fuse Investment 
Represent an 80% Waste? 








“ orie-time” fuse 


the so-called 
blows, it must be thrown away. Actually 
the only part of the fuse that has been 
damaged is the thin filament within. The 
outer shell, which is unharmed, is, there- 
fore, wasted. 


When 


ECONOMY 


renewable 


FUSES 


are not thrown away when they blow, but 
are restored to their original efficiency by 
inserting a new “ Drop-Out” Link. 
These links are inexpensive and a stock on 
hand represents but a small investment. 
The outer shells, like the brook, “go on 
forever.” 


Thousands of plants of all descriptions are 
equipped with Economy Fuses. Uncle 
Sam uses them on submarines and war- 
ships—a sure proof of their quality, safety 
and dependability. Economy Fuses have 
actually saved these users 80% of their 
former fuse bill. 


You can make your next fuse investment a 
permanent one by specifying—“ Econo- 
> 


my.” Catalog and samples to fit your 
circuit sent on request. 


ECONOMY FUSE & MEG. CO. 


Kinzie and Orleans Sts. Chicago, Ill. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 
“ Arkless ” Standard Indicating Fuse 


“More Light” Will 
“Save the Day” 


More Light will help to solve your 
present problem of producing more 
goods with a smaller working corps. 
It will make each man a better 
worker—a bigger producer. 


Get this additional light by painting 


your walls and ceilings with KING 


MILL WHITE. This paint will 
reflect the light back to the machines 
instead of permitting it to be soaked 
up by the walls. 


KING MILL WHITE gives sur- 
faces a pure-white, permanent and 
sanitary finish, that will not turn 
yellow or chip off. 


Remember—a contented employe is 
a business asset. Make your men 
more cheerful by giving them a 
bright King-White room. Write 


for free sample to-day. 


The Chicago White Lead & Oil Co. 
15th Street and Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


The largest, cleanest, most effi- 
cient paint factory in the West 
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Reorganization of Winnsboro (S. C.), Mills 


Erect New Buildings and Remove 
Old Weave Shed and Storehouse 


N order to increase the capacity of 
the plant to three million pounds of 
tire fabric per year, the Winnsboro 
Mills, at Winnsboro, S. C., last year 
trebled the size of the existing mill by 
the erection of an extension to the mill 
proper, and a new weave shed, picker 
building and storehouse. The old weave 
shed and storehouse were abandoned 
and removed. 

This work naturally involved the 
complete reorganization of the old mill 
and its machinery, so that the plant to- 
day, as designed by Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., engineers, is practically a new 
productive unit. Not only was old ma- 
chinery rebuilt or replaced, but the old 


building itself was altered by the erec- - 


tion of new stair and toilet towers, by 
the installation of a new heating system, 
as explained later, and by the installa- 
tion of new top floors throughout. 

The original mill building was 75 feet 
by 355 feet, with three stories for half 
the length and two for the remainder. 
The new extension is 103 feet wide and 
366 feet long, three stories high. The 
end wall of the older building was re- 
moved, so that the mill now functions 
as one great building, over 700 feet 
long. In this structure all the manufac- 
turing processes from carding to beam 
warping is carried on. 

Such old machines as were suitable 
and in good condition were retained for 
further service, Other machines were 
rebuilt and modernized, while those 
which were in the worst conditon were 
scrapped. The layout of the depart- 
ments and machinery is such that a 
large increase in production can be 
made within the limits of the new 
buildings. 

The new weave shed is a structure 


101 feet by 180 feet, placed at right 
angles to and at the end of the mill so 
as to form a continuous operating unit. 
This building is now only one story 
high, with a monitor roof, but has been 
designed to be eventually three stories. 
It is equipped throughout with 60-inch 
extra-heavy looms of Crompton & 
Knowles make. 

In the exterior angle between the 
weave shed and the mill there has been 
built a clock tower, 105 feet high, to 
form the main entrance to the plant, It 
has four 10-foot clock dials, operated 
by a Seth Thomas clock mechanism, 
and a well studied treatment of open- 
ings and brickwork with stone trim- 
mings has produced an imposing tower. 
This tower contains a stairway and 
locker rooms for the mill. 

NEW PICKER BUILDING 

The picker building, built adjoining 
the weave shed and parallel to the mill, 
is three stories high, 81 feet by 118 
feet, with the opening and picking op- 
erations carried on the second and third 
stories. The dust room occupies half 
the first story, with the cloth shipping 
and waste shipping rooms in the other 
part. Manufactured goods are shipped 
as fast as carload lots are made up, so 
very little storage space is required for 
cloth. 

As.all cotton used is imported stock, 
Government regulations with regard to 
screening and dust disposal have been 
rigorously followed throughout the 
picker building. 

The storehouse forms an extension 
of the foregoing building and is 162 feet 
long with a fire wall in the center. It 
has four stories and a basement, with 
elevator service to top floor of picker 


building. At the north end of the upper 
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storv, the sampling room-has been fitted 
up with large plate glass windows. 
HEATING AND VENTILATION 

All the manufacturing buildings are 
heated, ventilated and humidified by the 
forced air system. One new fan house 
takes care of the original mill building, 
while a larger structure furnishes con- 
ditioned air for the remainder of the 
plant. Vertical brick ducts were placed 
on the outside of the buildings fed by 
concrete ducts running underground. 
All machinery is electric driven from 
purchased power. 

The work of building the extension to 
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the mill involved the removal of a num- 
ber of cottages, so it was decided to 
build a new village on a hill across from 
the mill and move or rebuild all pres- 
ent cottages. The new site has been 
laid out with winding streets, and the 
proposed new structures include an inn, 
a store, church, school and garage, 
while later a hospital will be added. 
Playgrounds, a swimming pool, garden 
plots, and all other features of a model 
and modern community are included in 
the plans for the village. The sewer, 
water and electric lighting systems are 
modern and adequate in every way. 


A New Southern Underwear Mill 


Lockers, Lavatories and 
Dining Room for Employes 


is HE Signal Knitting Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., have built a new 
underwear plant to manufacture wom- 
en’s fleeced underwear and_ union 
suits. A well arranged brick mill has 
been constructed and there is’no re- 
handling of goods from the time the 
yarn comes into the mill until the fin- 
ished product is put into the car. The 
finishing room is 60 x 250 feet, well ven- 
tilated and light, and there are no posts. 
For artificial light general illumination 
is used, with large nitrogen lamps on 
the ceiling, equipped with reflectors 
which give a good, even illumination. 
The machinery is driven by electric 
power in group drives, . 
LOCKERS AND LAVATORIES 

Careful attention has been given to 
the convenience of the workers and 
lockers and lavatories are supplied. <A 
large dining room is also maintained on 
the first floor of the mill, where hot 
lunches are served. This has proved to 
be quite a success and the manager be- 
lieves that it puts the workers in con- 
dition to do a better day’s work than 
where they are forced to eat a cold 
lunch. The lockers and lavatories, sup- 
ply room and dressing rooms are located 
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in the tower, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 
ARRANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS 

The main mill is 60 x 250 feet with 
three floors. The top floor is used as 
a finishing room; the second floor for 
knitting, cutting and shipping; and the 
first floor for storage and dining room. 
The accompanying photographs show 
the excellent shipping facilities; a cor- 
ner of the bleachery, which occupies a 
total space of 50 x 125 feet, and a corner 
of the drying room. 

Operations were started early in the 
year. The company has capital stock 
of $150,000; H. M. Evans is president, 
W, A. Jones, secretary and treasurer; 
Floyd M. Murphey, manager, and Wil- 
liam Murphey, svperintendent. Condit 
& Arnold, Indianapolis and New York, 
are the selling agents. 

The company is experiencing an ex- 
cellent demand for its products and with 
a modern mill, progressive management 
and efficient organization of workers, 
faces the future with bright prospects. 
The location chosen provides opportun- 
ity for expansion as the business on 
present lines grows or new lines are 


added. 


SIGNAL KNITTING MILLS, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. INTERIOR VIEWS SHOW A CORNER OF THE BLEACHERY AND A CORNER OF THE DRYING ROOM 
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Store Up Your Heat 
Units for Future Use 


Make every pound of coal give up its full 
share of heat. 


Save those heat units now being wasted up 
your stack each time the load drops off suddenly 
by storing them up for future use when the heavy 
load or sudden pull comes on. 


You can do this if you equip your boilers with 


COPES recutarone 


REGULATORS 


which automatically maintain a continuous graduated rate 
of feed that is proportional to the boiler load. 


The “ COPES” operates in the logical and scientific 
way. When a sudden load comes on it decreases the rate 
of feed in order that the furnace heat may be utilized for 
generating steam. When the safe economical low level 
for that load has been reached, the feed is automatically 
regulated to equal the boiler output. 





As the load falls off, the “COPES” automatically increases 
the rate of feed to a permissible high water level. The 
surplus furnace heat is therefore, readily absorbed and stored 
in. the relatively large volume of water in the boiler and 
becomés immediately available for steam making when the 
next heavy demand -.occmps. *:, 


This method of feeding insytes constant steam pressure 
under varying load and! increases boiler capacity. 


More uniform furnace conditions are established and large 
savings in fuel compared with hand regulation or constant 
water level type feed regulators are certain. . 


_The “COPES” is the acme of simplicity. It contains no 
diaphragms, springs, floats or delicate parts. 


You owe it to yourself and your plant to get our book 
“Scientific Boiler Feeding.” Just drop us a postal and it 
will be sent you. 


Northern Equipment Co. 
ERIE, PENN. 
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HOSA A “MAUNA 


Take the Glare 
out of the Light and 
Watch Production Grow 


Not merely plenty of light, but plenty of 
the right kind of light is what the men 
need. 
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The “ raw ” light of modern illuminants 
is too glaring for the eye; it must be 
“made over” into a soft, evenly dis- 
tributed light. This can be accom- 
plished by using 


The Eye Shield ‘“‘Daylite”’ 
Diffuser and Reflector 


This combination unit diffuses the light over 
a large area producing an effect that resembles 
daylight. There is no glare, no deep shadows, 
but an even distribution of bright, yet con- 
genial, light. 
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Compared with the many benefits resulting— 
better and more work, contented employes, etc. 
—the cost of the “ Daylite” unit is insignifi- - 
cant. Why not try one and judge for yourself? 


Made for use with any form of 
Tungsten or type “C” lamps up to 
and including 200 watt; can be attached 
to any fixture. Catalog No. 7, giving | 
full information, gladly sent on request. 


Luminous Specialty 


Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 


INDIANA 
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Finishing Building at Botany Worsted Mills 


Erect Four-Story Building 
on Roof of One-Story Mill 


ILLS having expansion problems 

will find it worth while to study 

the history of the latest addition to the 

buildings of the Botany Worsted Mills, 

which as a construction problem is 

unique. In order to provide additional 

facilities for the finishing department, 

the erection of a new finishing building, 

supplying about 130,000 feet of addi- 
tional room, was decided upon. 

The purpose of the building required 
a location in a predetermined part of 
the plant, with no unoccupied ground 
space available. It -was therefore de- 
cided to erect this new construction 
over the section of an existing one story 
building surrounded by other buildings 
and joined by a similar construction 
facing the canal. Nor was there avail- 
able space for the transportation and 
the storage of building materials, the 
nearest being a railroad siding on the 
opposite bank of the canal. The John 
F. Ferguson Company, engineers of 
Paterson, N. J., were entrusted with the 
solution of the problem, and prepared 
the plans for the new building. 

PRODUCTION UNDISTURBED 

These provided a space of 140 x 240 
feet, no basement, four stories high. 
The floor loads calculated 150 pounds 
for the first two floors and 200 pounds 
for the fourth floor. The contract 
stipulated that the building must be 
erected without disturbing the routing 
methods of the old construction, or of 
the production. The building being 
practically inaccessible with exception 
from the roof, special construction 
methods had to be devised for the build- 
ing operations. 

The railroad siding on the opposite 
side of the canal, with the surrounding 
open space, was utilized for storage of 
building material which was unloaded 
by a boom derrick. The sand and stone 
were handled by a grab bucket into 
storage bins, handled by the same der- 
rick. The cement was stored in a 
chute near the bins and despatched to 
the mixer by a cleated belt conveyor. 
The mixed concrete was hoisted by a 
tower at the mixer and. chuted across 
the canal and intervening building to 
two towers at the new building, to be 
hoisted again, chuted into concrete 
carts, and deposited in the forms. 

This problem meant that a chute had 
to be built from the railroad siding 
across the canal, across a building, and 
over the roof of the old building to the 
place of the operations. 

INTERESTING ENGINEERING PROBLEM 

But this was only part of the prob- 
lem. The operations required the han- 


dling of form material, concrete rods, 
and other building materials. For this 
part of the problem, a wooden bridge 
and a runway were constructed from 
the siding across the canal and over the 
intervening building. To make this 
construction possible, the roof of the 
building had to be reinforced to take 
the additional load. This platform was 
extended along the entire side of the 
new building and carried two lines of 
industrial track from which the mate- 
rial was hoisted to the new building 
by boom derricks. 

In order to sink the supporting base, 
the saw-teeth of the old building over 
which this new construction was erected 
were removed and the openings covered 
and made water-tight. The spaces on 
the floors of the old building were 
cleared on Saturday afternoons and on 


very pleasing appearance. It is rein- 
forced concrete throughout, with brick 
panels, the concrete exposed on the 
pilasters and cornices. 

The plans provide for generous com- 
fort and other employes’ rooms, while, 
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besides the sprinkler system, the Phila- 
delphia system of fire escapes with an 
open front has been installed. 

The building is in full operation now 
and fulfils entirely the expectations and 
original plans of the management. 


New Weave Shed of Lanett Mills 


Looms Moved to New Building 
and Yarn Mill Rearranged 


HEN it was decided to enlarge 

the plant of the Lanett Cotton 
Mills, Lanett, Ala., two propositions 
were open to consideration, the first 
contemplating the building of a new 
weave shed separate from the main 
building, and the second the building of 
a complete new mill. After careful 
consideration, it was decided to build 
a separate new weave shed for hous- 
ing the necessary new looms, together 
with all the old looms removed from 
the existing buildings, and slasher room 
and cloth room machinery. The space 


One slory saw tooth rook building, pack of which 
wos reconysleucled into 4 shry concrele building 
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INTERESTING SOLUTION OF ENGINEERING PROBLEM AT BOTANY WORSTED MILLS 


Sundays the columns were dropped 
through the roof. 

The centering for the first reinforced 
floor (second story) was supported by 
the original roof, which was reinforced 
for the purpose. After the columns for 
the first floor were erected, the greatest 
difficulty of construction was practi- 
cally solved. 

The building was completed in four 
months of regular working time with- 
out a single mishap or interfering with 
the operations in the original building. 

This new building, besides being 
planned for the most practical layout of 
machinery and efficient routing, has a 


formerly occupied by looms in the old 
buildings is being filled with spinning 
and preparatory machinery. 
ONE-STORY SAWTOOTH TYPE 

The new weave shed is located at 
the south end of the old building and 
is connected thereto by a covered pas- 
sage. This new building is 528 feet 
long by 260 feet wide, and is arranged 
for future extension. The building is 
of the sawtooth type, providing north 
light, and the side window openings are 
fitted with steel sash. The bays are 
21 feet 4 inches wide and the divisions 
25 feet 8 inches wide. The building 


has but one story and an unfinished 


basement, used principally for shafting. 
A small part of the basement is ex- 
cavated and finished for use as a ma- 
chine shop. A concreted driveway has 
been built below the passageway be- 
tween the old and new buildings. The 
roof is supported by 7 inch cast iron 
columns resting on brick piers. Inter- 
mediate brick piers furnish additional 
support for the main floor timbers. 
One-inch rods in 3-inch pipe are used 
to tie the roof timbers in the sawtooth 
construction. 

The present installation of textile 
machinery includes approximately 1,500 
looms, 7 slashers and cloth room ma- 
chinery. The plans contemplate the 
extension of the building to accommo- 
date a total of approximately 3,000 
looms and 15 slashers. The approxi- 
mate total number of spindles in the 
completed plant will be 105,000. 

POWER AND LIGHTING 

The new weave shed is electricaliy 
driven with purchased power. There 
are 17 lines of shafting, each of which 
is driven by a 35 h.p. General Electric 
motor through a Link Belt Company 
silent chain, and each of these lines 
of shafting drives two lines of looms. 
Four similar lines of shafting drive 
single lines of looms, and are simi- 
larly driven by 20 h.p. motors. This 
arrangement does away with all large 
belts and gives the same positive speed 
on each line of shafting. The motors 
are started with hand operated compen- 
sators installed on the brick piers in 
the basement. Belts from the shafting 
pulleys drive from the basement to the 
looms on the floor above. 

In the electric lighting of the build- 
ing approximately 475 “ Reflecto-Cap” 
units, with 200 watt lamps, were used. 
These lighting units were made by the 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works of the General 
Electric Company. They are spaced on 
corners of rectangles approximating 13 
feet by 21 feet 4 inches, placed directly 
over the loom working alleys so as to 
avoid arch shadows. 

The architect-engineer for the build- 
ing -was J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. 
The heating and sprinkling systems 
were installed by the General Fire 
Extinguisher Company, and the electric 
power and lighting installation made by 
T. H. McKinney, Inc., of Atlanta, Ga. 





NEW WEAVE SHED AT LEFT. 


Drawing by R. J. Shutting, Chattanooga, 


PLANS CONTEMPLATE EXTENSION TO ACCOMMODATE 3,000 Looms 
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Will You Shut Down? 


Cold Storage ts 


Vital Today. 


Have You 
Enough? 





BELT CONVEYOR OVER BUNKER 
\ belt conveyor is very quiet in action and economical 
f power. The one illustrated above receives coal from 
1 bucket elevator at the end of the building and dis- 
harges its load to the bunker from which it is fed to 
means of a travelling weigh Larry 





SUSPENSION COAL BUNKER 


We build Bunkers of all types, concrete, 
steel, beam, and suspension as shown 
The Larry is also shown, feeding 


above 
the Stokers 


BEAUMONT 


COAL AND ASHES 
HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT 


How many coal passers and knights of the wheel- 
barrow are in your boiler room today? 


How do they like the job and the wages? 


How long will they stay, with your neighbor’s 
factory offering better work for better pay? 


Beat your neighbor to it! Promote the pushers 
of shovel and wheelbarrow to your own factory. 
Harness machinery to the old job; make the coal 
move itself, and you will save half your present 
handling costs besides. 


We do not merely sell coal and ash handling 
machinery; we design and erect the complete 
equipment for that purpose, from railroad siding 
to boilers and back again, under one contract. A 
specialized experience of 25 years is at your 
service. 


Some of the largest power users of the Eastern 
States are now customers. 


Catalog 33 describes some of our installations. 


Booklet 34 tells about Skip Hoists for low-cost 
handling of ashes in large plants. 


LARRIES FOR SERVING BOILERS 


One man handles and weighs all coal burned. 
Large outside storage of coal made possible. Ac- 
curate weight kept of coal burned by each indi- 
vidual boiler. 
from any part of bunker. 
motor-driven, floor or cage operated. Write for 
catalog and prices. 


Coal is available for any boiler 
Hand-propelled or 





BEAUMONT SKIP HOIST 


Automatic—the modern method. One 
pull on the rope causes the bucket to 
ascend, discharge and return. Onl 
part of one man’s time required. 
Possesses eleven distinct advantages. 
Low installation, operating and main- 
tenance cost. Not affected by heat, 
grit or water. Will handle soot, 
clinkers, fire-brick, etc. Write for 
Skip Hoist catalog No. 32. 


rH. BEAUMONT co. 


NEW YORKH: 50 Church Street 


BOSTON: 


141 Milk Street 


PHILADELPHIA: 
109 S$. 5th Street 


Specializing in Coal, Ashes and Coke Handling Equipment for Boiler and Gas Houses 
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New Storehouse of Goodyear Cotton Mills 
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10,000-Bale Concrete Building at Kill- 


ingly, 
URING the past year considerable 
expansion has taken place at the 
plant of the Goodyear Cotton Mills, Inc., 
it Killingly, Conn. Details of the re- 
onstruction of the old plant and of the 
1ousing and social features were given 
n the April 7, 1917, issue of TEextTILe 
WorLD JouRNAL, This company makes 
ire fabrics and the complete product 
s shipped to the Goodyear Tire & Fab- 
ric Co., at Akron, O. Before additions 
were made the daily output was 44,000 
pounds, whereas, on the new basis a 
hundred thousand (100,000) 
day will be produced. 


pt nunds a 


INSIDE VIEW OF 
z= 

The most important of the new build- 
ings is the seven-story cotton store- 
house designed by Charles T. Main of 
3oston, and built by the Aberthaw Con- 
struction Co., also of Boston. The new 
storehouse is solid reinforced concrete 
construction with small windows in 
Fenestra steel sash. 

The building is 102 x 122 feet, giv- 
ing a total floor area of 87,180 square 
feet. The floor is designed to carry a 
load of 200 pounds per square foot, is 
8 inches thick and covered with 1%- 


10,000-BALE CONCRETE COTTON STOREHOUSE OF GOODYEAR COTTON MILLS, KILLINGLY, CONN. 


Conn.—Tunnel 


GOODYEAR STOREHOUSE, 


Under Street 
inch granolithic finish. The roof of the 
building is 5-ply tar and slag 

A typical inside view before the fin 
ished coat was applied to the floor, is 
shown in the illustration. On every 
floor the building has a terra cotta di- 
viding fire wall through the center and 
regulation counterweighted fire 
with fusible link. On the first floor 
there is an additional fire wall which 
partitions off one corner of the build- 
ing that is used as an opening room. 


doors, 


This has two bale breakers as the equip 
ment for the initial process 
From the bale breakers the cotton is 


BEFORE FINISHED COAT WAS APPLIED 


carried by means of a fan to the pickers 
in another building The air duct 
passes through a tunnel going under the 
street, the tunnel being 5 feet 6 inches 
by 6 feet 6 inches. In addition to this 
duct it contains water and steam pipes 
and electric wires. 

On account of its special uses, the 
story height of the first floor is nine 
feet, the other stories being eight feet. 
The opening room floor is made dry, 
warm and comfortable by the placing 
of a wooden floor over the concrete. In 


the other parts of the building the con ae 
crete floors are not so covered 
One elevator is sufficient for the build 


Main also designed a new one 
card standard 
mill ization 
ing and the floor in front of the ele of the entire existing plant and the re- 
vator on the ground floor has vitrified arrangement of the machinery was 
brick paving in order to stand up under recommended and ecut vy Mr 
excessive trucking. On the other floors Main Chis 
this type of paving is not used rangement reduced the 

In addition to this building, Charles ised the 


story 
burning 


room ol slow 


construction reorgal 


reorganizat I ind rear- 
manutac- 


incré 


output 
New Construction at Tamarack Mill 
Large Spinning Mill, Weaving 
Mill, Warehouse and Power Plant 


Tamarack Mill, which was floors are all 
started in September, 1916, was fin inch 
ished 1917 


and basement 


HE new 


1 
map 


in June, This is a four plied through 


window 
stand mill having window sur 
burning construction. It oc face 

173 x 369 feet, providing over The disp 
600,000 square feet of working surface. in th 
Che foundation for the mill is of re the { 
inforced concrete The heights of 
floors vary to meet the special re 
quirements of the mill and are as fol 
lows: Basement height, 13 
inches; first floor, 18 feet, 8 
second floor, 18 feet, 8 inches: 
floor, 17 feet, 8 inches; fourth 


20 feet, 2 inches. 


story building, of 
ard slow 


cupies osition of the departments 


mill 


1 
iOwWiIng 


new been arranged in 


mannet Basement, store 
rooms and machine shops; first floor, 


carding and slubbing ; 1 floor, 


secon 
carding ind slubbing; 
feet, 8 spo 
inches ; 
third 


floor 


third floor, 


ling and warping; fourth, floor 
driven elec- 
equipment consists of 250 
50,000 spindles, and the nec« 


complementary 


spinning \ll macl ines ar¢ 
trically, and 
cards SsSary 
machinery 


INTERIOR VIEW AT THE NEW TAMARACK POWER HOUSE 


The mill has three towers, two of 
which are equipped for elevators, while erected. 
the third is used as comfort and coat ard mill construction type, two stories 
The main entrances to the mill high, but planned for the future addi 
Connaut street. The tion of two 


A storehouse, 83 x 173 feet, has been 
rhis building is also of stand- 
rooms 


are located on more stories. Besides being 
used as a storeroom, it is equipped with 
picking machinery, supplying both the 
Jenckes Mills, the 
conveyed to the 
through blower systems. 

Another new building is a mill of 113 
x 137 feet, standard mill construction, 
basement building adjoining the Jenckes 
Mills, but under the of the 
Tamarack Mill. This building is used 


for weaving purposes; 


Tamarack and the 


cotton being mills 


manageinent 


the basement is 
equipped for storage, the first floor for 
cloth inspection, and second floor con- 
tains 160 90-inch looms, the third floor 
quilling and winding machines, and the 
fourth floor the twisting machinery 

These important additions greatly in 
crease the capacity of this organization 
and, together with the new power house, 
constitute the most important mill build- 
ing activity for Pawtucket. 


OIL BURNING BOILERS 


The new power house is located on 
Barton street and is built of standard 
mill construction. It has a boiler house 
of 60 x 97% feet, accommodating six 
boilers, while the engine room is 40 x 80 
feet. 

The new power plant contains many 
interesting appliances, many of them 
new. The six boilers are of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox type, all equipped for 
oil burning. The fiel is pumped to 
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_ Wetherell Bros. Co. 


31 OLIVER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


STEEL 


Textile Steel Specialists 
Wire for knitting needles 
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Put it up to us 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
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MPROVEMENT in high speed machines has 
often waited for improvements in lubrication. 


Perhaps an improvement in the manipulation of 
your system is waiting for you—just waiting till 
you bring into your employ a better lubricant. 
The Atlantic line of lubricants includes thirteen 
grades of spindle oils alone. Isn’t it just barely 
possible that one of these grades will work better 
for you than the oil you are using? 


If you have a lubricating problem isn’t it worth 
while to talk it over with lubricating experts ? 

Put ‘your problem up to us. Our service to you 
does not begin nor end with selling you oil. 

Our organization includes lubricating engineers of 
the highest standing. Their broad experience is 
yours for the asking. 


Address all communications to the TEXTILE 
DEPARTMENT in care of the LUBRICATING 
ENGINEER. 


Philadelphia and Pittsburgh 
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the Hammel oil burners from two stor- 
age tanks of 20,000 gallons capacity 
each. These tanks are located below 
the ground in _ reinforced concrete 
vaults. The fuel is transported in auto 
trucks from Providence and 
directly into the storage tanks. 

The plant is equipped with both cen- 
trifugal and reciprocating feed pumps 
and a close feed water heater. The 
chimney is of radial brick, 120 feet 
high, while the building is equipped with 
steel frame windows, reinforced con- 
erete floors, and is practically fireproof. 


flows 
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The power plant contains a 2,500 
kilowatt General Electric steam turbine 
A cooling tower which is 130 feet long, 
located with its top 110 feet above the 
ground, is used. Of course the power 
house has an elaborate set of record- 
ing devices for all mechanical purposes 
It is expected by the management that 
with this new power house the cost of 
power will be considerably reduced 

Jenckes & Ballou were the consult 
ing engineers and the power house is 
in charge of chief engineer Tefft, of 
the Tamarack Mills 


New Building of Ipswich Mills 


HE Ipswich Mills have added in 
the past year to their productive 
capacity and to their chain of mills by 
the erection in Gloucester, Mass., of 
a new mill for the manufacture of 
hosiery and a storehouse. 
Both buildings are of standard brick 


NEW WAREHOUSE OF IPSWICH 


and timber mill construction, and, as 
shows, 


illustration 
The storehouse will in 


the accompanying 
form one unit. 


NEW MANUFACTURING BUILDING 


the future be an eight-story building, 
with alternate floors level with floors 
in the mill. A platform at the rear 
end adjoins a railroad siding so that 
direct service is available for shipment 
of goods and delivery of coal adjacent 
to boiler room in corner of storehouse. 

The mill is at present 145 feet long, 
but has a temporary wooden end to 
allow for future expansion. The ele- 
vator and main stairway are located in 


corners adjoining the storehouse, whil 
toilet rooms and a second stairway oc 
cupy:a tower on the rear of the build 
ing at the far end. The toilet rooms 
are modern in every respect, having 
enameled brick walls, waterproof con 


crete floors and enameled steel toilet 





MILLS AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


partitions which facilitate cleaning. 
The general office is located in th: 


first story adjoining the main entrance, 





IPSWICH AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


while a portion of the first floor has 
been built of reinforced concrete to pro- 
vide a waterproof floor for processes 
requiring water in their action. 

The “Simplex” type of concrete pile 
was used for foundations, made up of 
14-inch steel shell driven to refusal. 
Machinery was moved into the new 
plant early in October. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, are 
the architects and engineers. 
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Efficient Dyeing and Bleaching Plant 


Many Interesting Developments at Wood- 
lawn Finishing Co., Pawtucket, R. L 


HE Woodlawn Finishing Co. was 
organized in the spring of 1916 

to engage in the business of merceriz- 
ing, bleaching and dyeing cotton yarns 
[he company was determined to have 
not only a modern equipment installed 
with due regard to 
handling yarns, but one where cleanli 


efficiency in 


similar manner to that described 

The bleaching tanks are of reinforced 
concrete, half below and half above the 
floor, so that the tops are at a conven 
ient height for the operator: Che same 
is true of other tanks, so that it is not 
necessary to have wooden platforms or 
steps about, 


which are not onlv incon 





WOODLAWN FINISHING CO PAWTUCKET, R 
TOOTH ROOF AND 


ness, good light and ventilation would 
be given more than usual consideration 

The nucleus of the plant was a com 
paratively modern building of mill con 
struction, 62 x 100 feet, two stories and 
basement, located in the City of Paw- 
tucket This building is used for cer- 
tain preparatory and finishing processes. 

OVERCOMING ROOF CONDENSATION 

The new construction consisted in 
part of a one-story bleach and dye- 
house, 88 x 108 feet, annexed to the 
original building This building has a 
saw-tooth construction which 
provides uniform illumination over the 
entire area and provides a steep pitch 
to the roof so that vapors can be car 
ried off readily. This obviates to a 
great extent roof condensation which it 
is difficult to avoid with flat roofs. The 
walls are of brick and the floors of con 
crete. 


root oft 


There is nothing which can rot 
or dex ay in the presence of excessive 
moisture which is bound to exist in an 
industry of this kind. 

The dyehouse is built on solid 
ground. Under the bleach house is a 
basement with 11 feet of headroom, in 
which drugs and chemicals can be stored 
and where liquors of various kinds can 
be mixed and prepared for use. Lo 
tanks of 
various kinds and the filter which filters 
all of the water used in the plant. Open 
drains with covers ‘have been provided 
whereby tanks can be emptied readily 
or any overflow taken care of. 

KIERS PROJECT THROUGH FLOOR 

The bleach house is a model of con 
venience in the handling of the yarn 
The kiers rest on foundations in the 
basement but project through circular 
openings in the reinforced concrete 
floor, so that the operator can easily 
look into the top of the kiers as he 
stands on the floor. This makes it un- 
necessary to do any climbing around, 


cated in this basement art 


I REAR VIEW OF DYEHOUSE \W I AW 
BUILDING NO. 2 


venient to use but become water-soaked 
and sources of uncleanliness The so 
lutions used in the bleach house are cat 
ried in tanks in the basement, and are 
pumped to the tanks on the main work 
ing floor with motor-driven pumps 
[This makes it possible to handle the 
liquors in the basement, clean out the 
tanks when necessary, and recharge 
them, without handling 
working floot 

IDEAS IN MERCERIZING 


liquors on the 


in the teach 
house which are more or less new. The 


There are some feature 


caustic soda used for mercerizing is 
dissolved without the aid of steam or 
the use of mechanical agitators, making 
the handling of this material extremel 
simple and far safer than is usually 
the case. It is cooled in a double-pip« 
cooler, similar to that used in refriger 
ating plants, the cooling medium being 
the water taken from the street main 
and used about the plant for 
purposes. The mercerizing machine 
so arranged that the 
be recovered and used in part for di 


wash water ‘can 


solving new caustic or for kier boiling. 

One of the noteworthy features of 
this layout is the ventilation of the boil- 
ing-off tanks 
capes into the room, and roof conden- 
sation is reduced to a minimum. This 
was worked out by the 


Little or no vapor es- 


management 
after considerable « 
is very effective 

In the dyehouse various dye boxes ar 
set over open trenches, and the floo 
is pitched toward these trenches so that 
it is possible to get rid of all waste 
matter and keep the floor clean with a 
minimum of trouble 

In addition to the bleach and dye 
house there is a two-story and base 


xperimenting, nd 


ment building of mill construction, 62 x 


142 feet, used for the storage of gray 
for packing and shipping, and 


yarns, 





WOODLAWN FINISHING CO., BUILDING NO. 2. 


and gives good headroom above the 
kiers. The various tanks used in the 
subsequent processes are installed in a 


STORAGE, PACKING, QUILLING AND WINDING 


the quilling and winding department. 
This building is connected with the 
bleach house through a broad passage- 
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Lancaster Cotton Mills 


Paymaster’s Office:—Compt- 
ometers used for Checking 
Costs; Extending and Sub- 
tracting Advances on Pay- 
rolls; Figuring Percent 
Loom’s ,Efficiency in Yards 
Pounds Averages and Fixer, 
Reports, etc. 



























Lancaster Cotton Mills 


Main Cffice: —Comptometers used for Proving Daily Post- 
ings; Balancing Ledger Accounts; Taking Off Trial 
Balance; Adding and Calculating al! Invoices, 
Weights, and Yards Outgoing; Figuring Single and 
Chain Discounts; Figuring Freight; Figuring Cost of 
Production; Proving Cotton Bills; Finding Averages 
of Cotton. 


HEN all the looms in every textile mill are hum- 
ming—when thecotton mills are working nightand 
day—there is work and more work for the office force 


Adding and Balancing Cash Books 

Adding Deposit Slips and Checks 

Proving Daily Postings 

Balancing Ledger Accounts 

Taking Off Trial Balance 

Figuring Interest 

Figuring Single and Chain Discounts 

Extending and Adding Inventory 

Proving Postings by Adding Vouchers or 
Cash Slips to Balance against Foot- 
ings of Cash Books 

Adding Daily Sales, Voucher and Charge 
Sheets 

Adding Monthly Statements 

Adding Distribution of Sales Direct from 
Charge Slips 

Figuring and Proving Freight Bills 

Proving Extensions and Discounts on 
Purchase Invoices 


More work for the Bookkeeper, for the 
Bill Clerk, for the Cost Clerk, the Pay- 


roll Clerk—anyone and everyone con- 
fronted with the Accounting Depart- 


ment. 


The way to meet that situation is to put 


a Comptometer on the job. It will cost 
you less—even when the scarcity of 


help isn’t a factor in the case. 


Its ready, easy and instant adaptation 


to every form of figure work—the high- 
speed of its one-motion, direct key- 


action—enables even a diminished force 
to keep up with extra work. 





Lancaster Cotton Mills 


Timekeeper’s Office: —Compt- 








ometers used for Making all 
Payroll Calculations, Piece 
Work, Job Work, and Hours; 


Adding Supplies; Adding 
Stock Records. 


Here’s what Comptometers are doing 
in the Lancaster Cotton Mills, employ- 
ing over 1200 people and usingjmore 
than 28,000 bales of cotton: 


CONTROLLED-KEY 






You will have to depend on ma- 
chines twhile the war lasts for more 
work than ever before. It is a good 
time to investigate now. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
1731 North Paulina Ave. 
CHICAGO 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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way in which are located toilet facili- 
ties of the most approved and sanitary 
type. 

PURCHASE ELECTRIC POWER 

There is no power plant connected 
with this institution, all machinery being 
driven with electric motors current for 
which is furnished from central sta- 
tion service. Steam is developed in two 
oil-fired boilers, and the result is a free- 
dom from annoyance and dirt which 
unavoidably accompany the use of coal. 
The buildings are heated with low-pres- 
sure steam taken through a _ reducing 
valve from the high pressure main, and 
the water of condensation is returned 
to the boiler by means of an automatic 
pump and receiver. 

Thermostatic traps are used on all 
units of radiation to provide rapid air 
and water drainage. The steam used in 
the drying cylinders and dry rooms is 
at low pressure, and the condensation 
is returned as in the heating system. 

All water used in the plant is filtered 


TEXTILE 


through an Hungerford & Terry filter 
connected into the street service, so that 
no pumps are required. This filter re- 
moves all excess coloring matter, and 
delivers water which is very clear. 

The buildings are all sprinkled. The 
artificial lighting is done largely with 
Type C lamps in shades, 
which gives an abundance of clear soft 
light. The management has been very 
insistent on cleanliness, and an orderly 
appearance. White paint has been used 
freely, and the general effect of the 
whole interior is one of cheerfulness 
Much has been done in the way of grad- 
ing and treating the exterior to present 
an attractive appearance 

The consulting engineer for the com 
pany was Warren B. Lewis, of Provi 
dence, R. I.; and the buildings were 
constructed by the C. I 
struction Co., 
Most of the 


opalescent 


Bigne y Con 
> 


[ne . of Providence, R ] 
piping was done by em 


ployes of the company working under 


the direction of the master mechanic 


Weave Shed at Valley Woolen Mills 


An Excellently Planned Mill 


of Inexpensive Construction 


HE Valley Woolen Mills, of 

Cherry Valley, Mass., have during 
the year built an addition to take care 
of their increased business of manu- 
facturing shirting flannels. The high 
cost of building and the necessity of 
quick occupation induced the manage- 
ment to erect a frame, shingle-faced, 


tlying excellent daylight. These win 
dows are 6 feet high with 18-inch wall 
between. For heating arrangements 


ordinary steam pipes were installed. In 
spite of the prevailing severe winter 
weather, it has been found that this 
frame building, protected besides the 
shingles with paper sheeting between, 





INTERIOR OF VALLEY WOOLEN MILLS’ WEAVE SHED 


one story and basement construction, 
which admirably answers for the pur- 
pose. 

This new addition is 200 by 55 feet. 
The basement is constructed of brick 
and stone, while the upper part is of 
wooden frame with fireproof composite 
shingles. The basement is occupied as 
a storeroom, also as a finishing room, 
housing their fulling and gigging de- 
partments. The upper floor is the 
weaving room and is equipped with 104 
looms. The looms are fastened into 
the plank floor with bolts, secured on 
the ceiling of the finishing room; the 
bolt slots were bored 1-16 in. smaller 
than the bolts, reducing the possibility 
of vibration, 

The building has large sectional 
frame windows on three sides, sup- 


NEW WEAVE SIIED AT 


comfortable. 

Electric drives for machinery are in- 
stalled throughout the new addition. 
Some looms have individual drives, 
while others are arranged for group 
drives. 

The height of the basement is 14 
feet, while the upper floor is 18 feet 
high. There are cight looms to a bay, 
two looms on each side of the build 
ing, leaving an alley in the middle of 
approximately 9 feet. The roof is tar 
and gravel, 

For artificial illumination, individual 
Mazda drop lights are used of 100- 
watt capacity, one light to four looms, 
suspended nine feet from the floor. 

The interior is painted white. The 
mill is equipped with sprinkler system 
and fire doors. 


can be kept warm and 
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Processing Plant Expands 


with 


Monitors—Good Light and Ventilation 


ECENT additions have been made 
to the plant of Gerald 
Providence, R. I., mercerizer, dyer and 


C oc pe 


bleacher of skein yarns, and cone, cop 





ditioned t get the ght feel The 
power for this machine is obtained from 

1 electr mot current beit ut 
chased the N insett Electri 


CORNER IN NEW BUILDING OF GERALD COOPER. PR ILENE R. LL, SHOWING Ct rin 


and tube winder, as an outcome of con- 
gestion in the original buildings and the 
depart 
[In the old buildings, bleaching 
and dyeing was done on the first floor, 
drying and packing on the second floor, 
and winding on the third floor. To pro 
vide more space for winding, it was be 

lieved to be desirable to move the dry 


necessity of enlarging some 


ments, 


ing and packing into a new building so 
located that it would later on become a 
part of a group of buildings used for 
bleaching and dyeing on a much larger 
scale. 
NUMBER OF COLUMNS REDUCED 

The recent addition is a building of 
mill construction, 60 x 109 feet, with 
monitors 20 feet wide and 6 feet high, 
running very nearly the entire length of 
the building, and with the sash so hung 


DRYER 


Lighting Co. The pipe coils in the dryer 
are supplied with steam at boiler pres 


sure, and the condensation is returned 


to the boiler 
SUPERHEATED 


Steam for this plant is obtained from 


TEAM 


a horizontal return tubular boiler, oil 
fired. Owing to the demands upon it 
it has become necessary to increase the 
capacity, and a new boile: is about to 
be installed in another location. When 
the new boiler is in use the old boiler 
will be removed and the space now oc- 
cupied used for a drug room, the loca- 
tion being excellent for that purpose 


The new boiler will be oil-fired, and 


is of the Manning type. [t will be set 
up in a more or less temporary struc 
ture, in close proximity to the old boiler 


room and on the street front, so that 





PACKING AND SHIPPING 
R. IL, SHOWN 


NEW DRYING, 


and operated that nearly 100 per cent 
ventilation can be obtained. The num- 
ber of columns has been reduced to a 
minimum through the use of steel beams 
for long spans. The floor is of con- 
crete, treated with a liquid hardener, 
so as to avoid “dusting.” There is an 
abundance of light and good ventilation 

Temporarily, a certain amount of dye- 
ing is being done in one end of this 
building. A continuous dryer, made by 
the Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
has been installed, this machine being of 
their latest type and equipped with de- 
vices by which temperature and humi- 
dity can be controlled and the yarn con- 


BUILDING Of 





GERALD COOPER, PROVICENCE 


IN FOREGROUND 


if it should become necessary to use 
coal the latter can be delivered into the 
boiler room direct from teams The 
boiler has been built with an extra high 
furnace and long tubes, the first to ob- 
tain good 
obtain some superheat 
superheat in dyehouses has not been 
studied very carefully, but it is safe to 


assume that any reduction in condensa- 


combustion and the second to 
The matter of 


tion losses in carrying steam from the 
boilers to the place where it is used, 
is worth working fr. 

The new construction was designed 
by Warren B. Lewis, consulting engi- 
neer, Providence, R. ] 
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“The installation of your 
Autocall service has 
meant much to us in 
our busy plant. We con- 
sider it a wonderful 
time-saver and well 
worth the investment.’’ 


M. Heminway & Sons SILK 
Co., WATERTOWN, CONN. 


ND you can rely upon it, there isn’t 

anything busier around the Hem- 
inway plant than the Autocall. It’s 
the original mechanical Sherlock Holmes 
in searching out those men, the superin- 
tendent, the electrician and others, who 
get “‘lost.” 


That missing superintendent is the bugaboo or 
most plants. Just as soon as he leaves his desk, 
there are sure to be foremen calling him for in- 
structions; the general manager wants him for 
a consultation; the president wants to give him 
some order. Usually he is hardly out of his 
office before the search begins. Telephones 
jangle all over the factory, messengers scurry 
hither and thither, employees are taken from 
their work. Time is lost, money is wasted and 
the matters for which he is wanted must wait. 


The master mechanic,the electrician,the shipping 
clerk, the general manager—these are a few 
of the other men who are constantly being 
searched for in every plant. In some factories, 
it takes from half an hour to half a day to find 
a man—in plants using the Autocall, he is found 
in thirty seconds. 





keeps careful watch of all ‘“‘wanderers.”” When 
one of them is wanted the Autocall notifies him 
instantly—and does it without disturbing any- 
one else. 


But, “How much can I save?” We have a 
unique demonstration plan that will enable you 
to determine that before you purchase. May 
we explain it to you? 


Factory fire alarm ser- 
vice, compulsory by law 
in some states, may be 
installed with the Auto- 
call. 


205 Tucker Avenue 


ity Autocall Co. 


SHELBY OHIO 
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Cast lron Pulleys 
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We Advocate 


the use of cast iron pulleys--- 


Because— 
They are permanent--- 


They are suited to a wide 
range of service--- 


They are true running--- 


AULAUULUAURAURL ALOU LAT 


They will not warp or bend--- 
They hold to the shaft. 


LUANG AULT LT TTT TURUNEN 





We specialize in the manufacture of 
commercially perfect, symmetrical, 
balanced, true running cast iron 
pulleys, which from 3-in. to 72-in. 
diameter are machine molded. 


DINYQUNARULUISOEQOURTEGOAGENEOARTRU AUST AAT A 


PYOTT FOUNDRY CO. 


CAST IRON PULLEYS, SHEAVES AND FLY WHEELS 








H 


(Established 1897) 


328 N. Sangamon Street, CHICAGO 
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A Modern Worsted Spinning Mill 


Well Arranged Plant Built by Kinney 
Worsted Yarn Co. at Pittsfield, Mass. 


HIS is one of the most recent tex- 
tile concerns organized in west- 

rn Massachusetts, and the latest addi- 
ion to the worsted industry in the city 
f Pittsfield. Manufacturing worsted 
arns for sale to the trade is the par- 
ticular line of business being carried 
n at the present time, but as the prin- 
cipal owners are also large manufac- 
turers of woolen fabrics, it may natur- 
illy be expected that a worsted weav- 
ing department will eventually be added 
The capital stock of the Kinney 
Worsted Yarn Company is $75,000, and 
the officials of the concern are all prac- 
tical men, thoroughly trained in the 
business, and practice up-to-date meth 


= 

The finished yarn upon twister bob 
bins is brought from the top to the 
bottom floor and reeled into hanks or 
skeins. It is then packed into large 
wooden cases for shipment. The reel- 
ing machines are placed at the oppo- 
site end of the room from the other 
machinery and are of the latest type, 
equipped with the most modern de 
vices, including positive stop motions 
and warning bells 

The separate machines are placed in 
an order calculated to be most advan- 
tageous for direct progress of manu- 
facturing through the different stages; 
the gilling, slubbing and spinning ma 
chines are set parallel on the ground 





NEW PLANT OF KINNEY WORSTED YARN CO AT PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


ods. Henry R. Russell, head of the 
S. N. & C, Russell Mfg. Co., is presi- 
dent; C. R. Kinney, connected with the 
same concern, is treasurer, and R. L. 
Mackie, an expert worsted yarn manu- 
facturer, is superintendent. 

Che mill building, which is an en- 
tirely new structure, stands on a site 
adjacent to the premises of the Russell 
Mfg. Co. and is parallel with the mill 
stream which flows in a south-easterly 
direction, emptying into the Housa- 
tonic River. The building was erected 
by Beckwith & Pike, a local contract- 
ing firm, and is two stories high, 210 
by 80 feet. The walls are built of red 
brick upon a concrete foundation, and 
topped with a flat gravel roof. 

A CHEERFUL INTERIOR 

The window spaces are large and are 
fitted with iron frames. In the inside 
of the building cheerful conditions pre- 
vail. The area of the rooms is ample 
and they are well lighted. Cleanliness 
is the rule and no refuse is allowed to 
accumulate. The walls and ceilings are 
painted white. The height from ground 
floor to first ceiling is 13% feet, and 
from second floor to top ceiling, 16 
feet. 

The plant at the present time con- 
tains two sets of double drawing ma- 
chinery, consisting of machines for 
gilling, slubbing, spinning and twisting, 
all made by the Saco-Lowell Shops, of 
Lowell. There are accommodations for 
ne more set of the same line of ma- 
chinery and such addition will be made 
is soon as the builders can make de- 
livery. There are thirteen separate 
machines, comprising a total of 2,600 
lrawing and twisting spindles, and 4,000 
spinning spindles, making a_ grand 
total of 6,600 spindles. 

The product now being turned out 
onsists of 2-ply yarns made in sizes 
from 2/16s to 2/40s, from 4%, % and 
¢ blood wool. The yarns are all pro- 
luced in the natural gray shade and 
ire made on the Bradford system. It 
is estimated that on the 2/32s yarn a 
production of 9,000 pounds per week 
of 54 hours is received. The raw 
material, in the form of worsted tops, 
is bought from outside concerns. 





floor, while spinning and doubling ma- 
chines are installed on the floor above 
PURCHASE ELECTRIC CURRENT 

The motive power to operate the 
plant and light the premises is wholly 
electrical, applied through motors of 
various capacities, aggregating about 
260 H.P. This is supplied by the Pitts 
field Electric Co., an independent con- 
cern. Group drives are used for the 
machinery on the ground floor; the 
gilling, drawing and first spinning ma- 
chines are driven by two 10 H.P. mot 
ors, two 15 H.P. motors, one 5 H.P 
motor and one 3 H.P. motor. 

The skeining reels are operated on 
the same plan by two 5 H.P. motors 

The spinning and doubling machines, 
located on the second floor, are driven 
by individual motors, thirty-three in 
number, or one for each machine 
These comprise twenty 7% H.P. and 
thirteen 5 H.P. motors. There is also 
one % H.P. motor in the boiler house 
to operate the fire pump 

GENERAL ILLUMINATION 

The mill is lighted by individual 
incandescent lights of 25 candle power. 
The lamps are of the common small 
size and two hundred and ten of them 
are placed at equal distance apart 
throughout the entire mill, without re- 
gard to the position of any particular 
machine. 

The steam for heating the plant is 
generated at the mill, the boiler being 
installed in an annex near the south- 
west end of main building. There is 
ample fire protection and a correspond- 
ing decrease in insurance rates. A cap- 
able sprinkling system is installed. The 
exits from the building are spacious 
and the limited height of the building 
makes a fire escape unnecessary. 

A modern type of elevator is planned, 
but so far has not been installed, for 
on account of present conditions the 
building was erected and the plant 
started up in a very short time, which 
has delayed the work of fitting up this 
auxiliary. However, there is no imme- 
diate need for it, as the stairway is 
short and there is room enough for 
passenger and light freight traffic. In 
the meantime a hoist is used to lift 
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and lower heavy materials between the 
two rooms. 

[he bobbins of partly manufactured 
yarn are taken from the ntachines on 
the first floor, placed in small trucks, 
which are hauled up to the second floor 
where the final process of manufactur- 
ing is completed \ motor truck is 
used to convey the freight between the 
public railway depots and the mill. 

WASH BASINS AND LOCKERS 

Suitable provision is made for the 
convenience of employes. Pure drink- 
ing water in abundance is available, 
also liberal facilities are supplied for 
washing and cleaning up, in the shape 
of wash basins, towels and soap, con- 
veniently situated It is proposed to 
provide a separate locker for each 
operative and make the workroom 
homelike Lavatories, up-to-date and 
sanitary, are conveniently located in- 
rt 
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side the mill, for employes’ use 

There is a male overseer in each 
room, also an assistant to the general 
superintendent. Their headquarters are 
in the mill office and adjacent to the 
only door leading in. Thus there is an 
effective guard against unwelcome vis 
itors 

This modern mill plainly indicates the 
wisdom of business men who keep pace 
with progress and improvement by dis- 
carding old methods and adopting new 
ones It is an undeniable fact that 
the product now being turned out by 
up-to-date textile concerns is more 
efficient and more economically pro- 
duced than ever before. The up-to- 
date machinery installed 
such large and well filled bobbins neces 
sitates only a few operatives in attend- 
ance, thus reducing to a minimum the 
problem of securing sufficient help 


delivering 


~ A. Burritt & Co. Double Mfg. Space 


New Brick 


Mill at 


Mitchell, 


Ontario, Provides for Extensions 


A BURRITT & CO., Mitchell, On 

tario, manufacturers of hosiery, 
sweaters, mittens, toques and gloves 
have erected a new three-story building 
of brick mill construction, which will 
give them double the amount of manu 
facturing spacc 


1 with brick 


The mill is constructe 
walls, 4-inch plank floors on | beams, 
3-inch plank roof on I beams, 1-inch 
hard maple top floors, square Georgia 


pine columns, metal sash, wire inserted 


glass, and non-combustible parapet 
cornices There is a separate hreproot 
stairway, separate fireproof elevator 


shafts, fireproof closets and separate 
boiler house, and the building is one 
hundred per cent sprinkled. The new 
mill is 160 x 63 feet, three stories high, 
with no basement, story heights aver 
aging 12 feet, floor to ceiling. Spans 
are 20 feet, and base 10 feet. 

Che plant is designed to be a portion 
f a complete plant 227 feet long, which 
will have a fireproof stair tower at each 
end, toilets, elevator and boiler house 
being located at the rear and midway 
between the proposed completed struc 
ture Fire-resisting temporary ends 
have been placed where the present con 
struction ends. 

POWER AND LIGHTING 

The power will be electricity from an 
utside source, and is brought into the 
plant to a horizontal distributing main 
which is placed on the ceiling of the 
first floor. This main is full size from 
end to end of the plant, and consists of 
stranded copper conductors stretched 
through spool insulators which are at 
tached to the lower flange of the | 
beams. This line acts practically as a 
horizontal bus-bar the entire length of 
the mill, and will be continued as the 
entire plant is completed. Distribution 
from this main is made either horizon 
tally to motors located on the ceiling 
of the first floor, or vertically follow 
ing column lines to motors located on 
the ceilings of the second and third 
floors. By the use of this form of dis 
tribution, it is possible to re-locaté 
power units at will, without changing 
main distribution in any way. 

The lighting is on the same general 
principle, with the exception that the 
so-called bus-bar runs vertically with 
central main line distributors for each 
floor. It will readily be seen that, with 
this form of distribution, varying 
amounts of power and light can be dis- 
tributed on all three floors at will, up 
to the point of taking off the entire 
capacity at any chosen point. 

The architect-engineer has found by 
experience that the system of electrical 


distribution gives very excellent results, 
due to the great convenience in the in- 
stallation of new power units and re 
location. In addition to this, it’ makes 
the main wiring installation of a very 
permanent nature, at slight additional 
first cost, and greatly simplifies over- 
load protection 

The architect and engineer of this 
plant is P. M. Smith, of the W. J. West- 


iway Company, Hamilton, Ontario 


Woonsocket Spinning Company 
HE new building of the Woon 
socket (R. I.) Spinning Company 
is a one story and basement construc 
tion, of the slow-burning, standard mill 


type, of very pleasing appearance, with 
f 


4 
large windows, flat roof, with a monitor 

Che mill proper occupies a square of 

128 x 128 feet, and is connected with a 

| and boiler 

. s 


torehouse, 38 x 57 feet, 
room, 24 x 32 feet, built in the rear of 


the mill. One boiler has been installed 
to supply the heating requirements of 
the plant, as power and light are ob- 
tained from outside sources Besides 
the perfect daylight, drop light installa- 
tions have been made throughout the 
mill for each individual machine 

lhe basement of the plant is used for 
wool storage, while the wool ready for 





ARRANGEMENT OF DEPARTMENTS IN WOON 
OCKET SPINNING COMPANY'S NEW MILL 


the picker room is placed in the store- 
house on the main floor. The dispatch- 
ing of the work is arranged in a circu- 
lar form. The storehouse being at the 
left rear end of the building connected 
with the carding room, while the mules 
occupy the greater part of the main con- 
struction and are directly connected 
with the shipping room and the office. 
The building was planned by William 
F. Fontaine, engineer, of Pawtucket, 


R. L. 
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BETTER 
FRICTION ~— hie f 


CLUTCH requisite for he 


soil: casei control of steam power 


eres cme LUNKENHEIMER 
ing to a radically 
. Iron Body Bronze Mounted 


different principle, 


care ean this clutch was Globe, Angle and Cross Valves 


= i lee : Z . orl £ ina l l y de- possessing extreme strength and durability are particularly 
veloped by The Fafnir Bearing Company to meet the exacting adapted for steam service Ss 

°° - e . ' ? ‘ ; < Their reliability has been proven under all service conditions. 

conditions of high speeds and heavy loads in their own plant, They incorporate many improvements in design, including the 

- 4° ara : 3 . well-known Lunkenheimer ‘“ Seat-guard,’’ which aids in pre- 

when existing types of clutches proved inadequate. serving the seating taces and keeping them clean. The seating 

2 surfaces are regrindable; bearings are bushed to reduce wear, 


7 ~<a ~~ c a enn - i al x ° a *¢ and all parts, including the seatring and disc, are renewable. 
The salient feature of this remarkable clutch is the Dif- Souk teheotele Seed "aikdl (Aten casebicmeeieia amen ak” ier tia 
on tt, “Crew = thic it is soy > ai ¢ quality which characterizes all Lunkenheimer Products. 
ferential Scre w, by means of which it is possible to obtain a Standard Pattern for 125 pounds; Heavy for 175 pounds, and 
great reduction in motion between the shipper travel and the Extra Heavy for 250 pounds working oe pressure. 
£ : . . : . . Buy the best—they are the cheapest 
movement of the driven disc, resulting in tremendous gripping ; ; 


Leading dealers everywhere sell them. Descriptive Booklet 
power. No. 576-ED illustrates all patterrs. Write for a copy 


THE LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY — "QUALITY “= 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Conrad Patent Licensee High Gai Engineering Specialties 
; = - = at Ad 4 in the Worl 
Main Office and Factory: New Britain, Conn. New York Chicago CINCINNATI Boston London 
13-11-54 


UNALUUAUAEE 


| SMITH HYDRAULIC TURBINES 


EFFICIENCY AND STABILITY are factors 


worthy of consideration in these days of intense 
activity. 


ih 


Hundreds of Textile Mills throughout the United 
States are operated by “ Smith” Turbines, under all 
sorts of hydraulic conditions. 


IAVLUUNN AE MILT 


In normal pre-war times, many manufacturers paid 
for their Hunt Electric Trucks in the savings in labor 
which they effected. 


How much greater are the savings to be made now, 
when it is next to impossible to get men! The 


HUNT 2-TON ELECTRIC TRUCK 


is light, flexible, powerful and durable. It will haul your 
present hand trucks as trailers. 


We've been solving haulage problems for forty years. You 
can get the benefit of this experience by getting in touch with 
our Engineers. Booklet on request. 


C. W. HUNT CO., Inc. 


West New Brighton, New York, U. S. A. 


Accompanying illustration shows a pair of type “N” 
turbines, in steel case—2000 H.P. capacity under 42 feet head 


IF INTERESTED, WRITE DEPARTMENT “Y¥” FOR BULLETIN 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


BRANCH 176 Federal St 76 W. Monroe St. 405 Power Bldg. 461 Market St. 
OFFICES BOSTON CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 


eceemmrenmmnasisenyiineeisnessieninnaitasineasiticiaasie dius AMSAT 


= 
45 Broadway, New York 39 Ferdinand St., Boston = 
Fisher Building, Chicago 710 14th St., N. W., Washington 2 
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when you order a “ BUFFALO.” oreat deal of time? 


8 
ceca kK A 
aa YOU? 
: 3 = 3 =a: : 
e 3 E we a 
= = — pe EB 
, Pa = = 
BUFFALO : 
. E Suppose that you had on hand when 
Horizontal Divided Shell L PI , 
; E your last tap was broken a com- 
Centrifugal Pumps = mercial device built specially to re- 
are giving satisfaction wherever used = move the broken pieces of tap, a 
is because they are designed right and = commercial device not a homemade 
built right. You can always be sure = ° have « | 
of capacity and pressure you specify E article, would you not Nave saved a = 
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Write us for information 
THE WALTON COMPANY : 


306 Pearl Street Hartford, Conn. 


Write for Bulletin 270-73 


Buffalo Steam Pump Co., Buffalo, MY. 


Manufacturers of all Types of Pumping Machinery 
Canadian Blower and Forge Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ontario 
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JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL COMPANY 
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HANUMAN: 


Manufacturers of Various 
Steel Products 
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Stop the Fuel Waste!! 


On your next trip through the mill notice how 
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many machines and shafts are running idle. In 


ULSAN 


Branch Offices Works 
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most cases this shows, not careless employes, but 
the need for clutches. 1f you equip your plant with 


Hilliard Friction Clutches 


you will eliminate this waste. No longer will it be neces 


Boston Detroit South Side Works 

Buffalo New York Keystone Works 

Chicago Philadelphia Eliza Furnaces & Coke Ovens 
Cincinuati San Francisco Soho Department 

Cleveland St. Louis Aliquippa Department 
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sarv to run a whole section of shafts and machines when 


only one or two machines are required. 


| 
HLL 


HILLIARD Clutches are ideal for Centrifugal Extractors, Duck 
Looms, Fulling Mills, Washing Machines, Slashers, Mercerizing 
Machines and Tentering Machines. 


UUU.ULAORSU YTAOTUT 


General Offices 


Ask us why the Hilliard is the logical choice. Let us send you one 
on 60 days’ free trial and “see for yourself.” Catalog on request. 


The Hilliard Clutch & Machinery Co. 
. ELMIRA, N. Y. 
~RreccR AMON INNIS. AT HSA HA EG A 


JONES & LAUGHLIN BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 


122 
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Between the Power Plant 
and the Machines 


Connecting the source of power with the many points 

where this power is applied, is the Transmission Machinery 
a vitally important, though too often neglected factor of 

production. Inefficiency here means fuel waste. 


“WOONSOCKET” Power 


Transmission Equipment 


HNWLUNUUULLOALUNIAAOUNSL UN HUSU0RTU ARROUND TNT 


has established a record of years of faithful service. This is due 
not only to the correctness of design, workmanship and materials 
used in the different products, but also to a constant striving for 
the best. 

No matter what your transmission problems, write us today for 
our suggestions as to their solution. Our Catalog contains much 
valuable information. Write for a copy. 


Fairmount Foundry Company, Woonsocket, R. I, 
FOUNDERS TRANSMISSION ENGINEERS MACHINISTS = 
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POWELL VALVES 


(Especially The White Star’Valve) 


' 


+ 








More than 3 wise men 
and numerous others have 
used the Powell ‘‘White 
Star’’ Valves. 


Our reputation for 
quality is always main- 
tained by our superior 
manufacturing facilities 
which enable us to fill 
every requirement. 


R 
2 


| 


Ask your dealer for “‘Powell”’ 
Valves or write us 
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ESTABLISHED 
wee THEA W™s.POWELL Co. 
“White Star’ DEPENDABLE Encincerine SPeciatTies. 
Valve Booklet 
enescunt CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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Do Your Firemen Keep Up Steam? 


The one certain way to make the work easier is to reduce 
the amount of coal handled by heating the feed water in a 


NATIONAL 
Saas 
FEED WATER HEATERS 


It insures maximum saving of fuel and water, smooth 
running boiler feed pumps, and best results in water puri- 
fication because it has large storage capacity. An efficient 
oil separator forms a part of the heater and all filtration 
is upward, which means long life to the filter material, 
because it separates out only those particles which do not 
settle. 


Ask for Catalog No. 52 


The National Pipe Bending Co. 
171 River St., New Haven, Conn. 


46-80 
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Homestead 22" Valves 


Have proven their Superiority to the Leading 
Industrial Establishments by their con- 
stant, Efficient Service. Better order one NOW. 


HOMESTEAD VALVE MFG. CO., Homestead, Pa. 
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Safe, Reliable and Economical 


Plant operation is dependent upon the proper Valve Equipment 
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“REMLUD” 


PICKER LEATHER 


Chrome Tanned- 
Tough Pliable—Long 


Life— Economical 
NONE BETTER MADE 


Made by a practical 
tanner—a man that 
knows requirements 
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Are you at top notch speed production in your mills? The world moves 
fast in this present national crisis and it is imperative that you make 
every dryer, tenter frame, starch mangle, cotton opener, etc., produce to 
their fullest capacity. 

Don’t rely on the slow, troublesome step-cone pulleys. They only permit two 
or three set speed variation and you must have a wide range and a quicker 


method of speed variation to keep up with Uncle Sam's overtaxing demand for 
military clothing. 


jo? Variable Speed 
“She Transmission 


is the only successful speed changing device on the market. It enables the 
operator to get any speed desired at a moment's notice. 


Write for Sample and Price 
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THE ULMER LEATHER CO. 


P.O. DRAWER 44 NORWICH, CONN. 


You will actually be astonished in the increased output and the handsome profit 
that piles up on the credit side of your bank book. 


Let us show you why. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, Columbus, Indiana 


Chicago Branch, Corner Clinton and Monroe Streets 
EASTERN AGENTS 
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Watkins Engineering Supply Co. W. E. Shipley Machinery Co. 
Boston, Mass, Philadelphia, Pa, 
: Patterson, Gottfried & Hunter, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
= ANN ME = 
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We design, manufacture and erect— 





Steel tanks on 
steel towers for 
Sprinkler and 
Textile Mill 
Service. 
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LOOM FIXERS 


Stee Storage Tonk 
Steel tanks for the storage of 
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Z oil, water, acid, molasses, alco- 
Z hol, pulp and other liquids. Ee ; 
: E Your Supply Box is incomplete without it. 
2 All classes of fabricated plate ~ 
E metal work such as coaling sta- © 
: wiiteuhas = s coaling Does not fly around and make grease 
= Bottom Tank tions, ash hoppers, etc. = spots on your walps. 
= Our catalog No. 46 gladly mailed to you upon request. = 
cdic cuar amie eels sedan saodity A Sold on merit only, as the price is higher 

= for prices, plans and specifications 2 than most. 
: CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS : , 
E WORKS = Write for free half pound, or to 
= EASTERN; Greenville, Pa. (Pittsburgh District) = save time, order 30, 50 or 100 lbs. 

5 = CENTRAL; Chicago, Illinois 2 
= = CANADIAN; Bridgeburg, Ontario s 
e 3 SALES OFFICES Sole Makers 
= = Chicago: 1310 West 105th St. Charlotte, N. C.: 509 Realty Bldg. 
18 | See Sik ee STEPHENSON MFG. CO. 
= a Greenville, _ as St. as ee cent L. Cc. oe Bidg. as 

. = a Fecksonvilte, Fin: $08 Florida Lite Bldg. Detrett, Mich: Ford — 2 Albany, N. Y. 
p = el 
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| ade LABOR 


BY USING A 


REVOLVATOR 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


as 
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In piling bales, barrels, cases, rolls, etc., the RE- 
VOLVATOR takes the place of at least one or two 
men. In_ storing these 
products, generally from 
three to six men are em- 
ployed where the RE- 
VOLVATOR is not used 
and there are not many 
kinds of work more labor- 
ious. One or two men, 
however, and at the most 
three, are all that are re- 
quired if a REVOLVA- 
TOR is used and the men 
are under less strain in 
doing their work. This 
saving alone pays for the 
cost of the machine in a 
few months. 


Put your lifting and pling pro‘lems up to us. Write for Bulletin TW42 


N. Y. REVOLVING PORTABLE ELEVATOR CO. 


340 Garfield Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 
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TRUCKING SAVINGS 


Doing things by machinery means having Automatic Storage Battery 
Trucks take the place of drafted men and do the work quicker, better, 
omically. Automatic trucks perfectly meet textile conditions. 
truck does the work of 3 to 8 men and saves the difference in 
Write for complete information. 


THE AUTOMATIC TRANSPORTATION CO. 
2933 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


more econ 
One 
wages. 


BRANCH OFFICES: BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


The Only Truck Manufacturers to receive Gold Medal and Highest Award 
at the San Francisco Exposition. 
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IMMANUEL 


A SIZE FOR EVERY NEED 
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YOU MAY TRY _ IT 
BEFORE YOU BUY IT 


: am Wa FEW STROKES 


OF THE BRUSH- 
AND YOUR SHIPMENT I§ 


MARK YOUR SHIPMENTS 
witTH A DIAGRAPH 


(Built to Last a Business Life-time) 


A DIAGRAPH STENCIL CUTTING MACHINE IS QUICKER AND 
CHEAPER—Relieves your shipping clerk for more responsible duties. 
Worth more to him than three or four assistants. You can own it for 
a few weeks’ salary of one. 


IT’S BETTER: Prevents mistakes. Eliminates all risks of delays 
and losses caused by insufficient marking, inaccuracies, printed 
labels torn off or tags lost in transit. 


FREIGHT HOUSES EVERYWHERE ARE CONGESTED WITH SHIP- 
MENTS inadequately marked while millions of tons of the world’s 
greatest shipping DIAGRAPH-MARKED gets right of way. 


Not only in the textile but in all other great industries DIAGRAPH 
simplicity, efficiency and strength are recognized by the patronage 
of such great shippers as the Hill Mfg. Co., General Electric Co., 
Ford Motor Co., Armour & Co., Cupples Co., Singer Mfg. Co., 
Sherwin-Williams Co., Du Pont de Nemours & Co., McKesson & 
Robbins Co., Certain-teed Products Co., U. S. Steel Co., B. F. Goodrich 
Co., etc., including the United States and British Governments. 


The DIAGRAPH has new improved features not to be had in any other 
stencil cutting machine that vitally concern every stencil machine 
buyer. 


You need a DIAGRAPH right now—so why wait longer? Simply ask 
us today to send one prepaid. Give it a thorough trial. Buy it if you 
like it. Return it at our expense if not pleased. 


2117 North Ninth St. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Diagraph Company 
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A Good Fence is a Good Investment 


You can settle the factory-fence question by putting up 


eso FENCE 


RUST PROOF 
doesn’t obstruct 


It stands the ravages of time and weather, 

the view or keep out the light. Strong, ornamental, digni- 
fied, it answers all purposes for which a fence is used. Excel- 
sior Fences are made of heavy wires. Dip-galvanized AFTER 
making, with an extra heavy coating of pure zinc. The wires 
are locked at every intersection by our patent steel clamp. 


Where good appearance, superior finish, and durability are more impor- 
tant than first cost, you should put up Excelsior Rust-proof Fence. 


Excelsior Wire. and iron fences are made for factories, recreation 
grounds, playgrounds, public parks, large estates, _— buildings and 
cemeteries. Special designs on request. Catalogue M M sent upon request. 


WRIGHT WIRE ene Worcester, Mass. 
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The J. H.Williams Co. | 


(INCORPORATED) 


MILLBURY, MASS. 
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Manufacturers of E 
Williams Standard Wire c 
Heddles CHIMNEYS 
d FOR ALL PURPOSES 
= Tempered Steel Wire Heddles 3 
| for all Kinds of Plain and | THE HEINE CHIMNEY CO. 
: Fancy Weaves, Iron or Wood 4 = 
a End Harness Frames, Power 2 ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
z Loom Shuttles, Reeds, 7 cE 
= : = & O, ILL. NEW YORK CITY 
Z Bobbins, Spools, Etc., Etc. e = CHRCAG 
: _ | 121 W. Madison Street 28 Church Street 
E Try Our New Hand Threading : : Representatives in all 
c Shuttle, Best in the Market : z Principal Cities 
— A natant HN HLHLSNNANHNLU UNIVISION LL LL LL 
—_ A 








Make Your Bleach Out of 


Yarn Wound 
Salt Water — 2-B CONE Package Patented 






GEC rRODE 
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The cut represents our passage type Electrolyzer producing 
in 10 hrs. the equivalent of 50 Ibs. of chloride of lime, operating 
under 110 or 220 DC, and nothing is used but salt-water and 
electricity. 


THIS IS NOT AN UNTRIED THING 


HDPE 
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The only Wind with the Positive 
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ct having many years ago passed the experimental stage. We h Id 
. ee . many of the large — Mills, hoch heskery ond anki: Automatic Builder that will not 
wear, and so far are not aware of any purchaser not being thoroughl Sid: S§se3 
. = satisfied. There is absolutely no question about its merits. . eens éf..8 underwind poses 
ae = Write, giving amount of lime used daily, current available, with costs. Se. ‘ 388 
= We make machines of special construction for any purpose. e378 s "08 
5 i ccoanen . Boas TO KNIT FOR PROFIT : see 
: THE ELECTRO CHEMIC AL CO., a a ee ane eg The only wind that will produce results $f" 
Successors to @S8§5 3 mee 
THE NATIONAL LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. eee f 
BRANCH AGENCIES: EM i 
$ K. & B. Co., 25 No. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. Irwin 8. Joseph, Rahway, N. J. JACOB K. ALT US, 2824 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 
wo Utica Novelty & Mill Specialty Co., Utica, N. Y. WINDERS, SPOOLERS, WARPERS AND BEAMERS 
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We offer you 30 days’ free trial of the “ Clipper” Belt Lacer, which cuts down 
the time lost by a broken belt to 3 minutes. 


Many of the 50,000 now in use were installed on this plan. 


Furthermore, the lacing lasts as long as the belt itself, and any operative can 
make it so smooth that the friction loss caused by lumpy rawhide lacing is 


eliminated. 
Don’t hesitate---write us now! 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMP ANY, 1016 Front Ave., N.W.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Used in More Than 500 Mills 


Textile Looms are humming along at a terrific pace to 
help Uncle Sam win the war. Are your Rocker Shaft 
Bearings standing the strain? The next time some of them 
wear out try a set of 


~wapevsace-sse "The Day Adjustable Rocker 
Shaft Bearings 


They will outlast the loom, save the cost of new Rocker 
Shafts, reduce the seconds and thin places, save in supplies, 
breakouts, etc. A trial will convince you. Specify the 
kind of loom you use, how many to send, and we will 
ship promptly. 


(i 
Mi 





No. 1B—Adjustable Rocker Shaft Bearing 


Seta ion, 8. does **A turn of a screw makes them like new.’”’ 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY COMPANY GREENWOOD, S. C. 


Formerly DAY ADJUSTABLE BEARING CO. 
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Real Economy 


The mill manager who 
cuts down on his lighting 
system to save. money is 
practising an expensive sort 
of economy. 


$10,000,000.00 Worth of 
Full-Fashioned Stockings 


are made in America every year. 


HUIS LLU LLU 


If he would stop to con- 
sider the true effect of light- 
ing on his production, on his 
spoilage, on the health and 


Mr. Stocking Maker what proportion 

oii ue . of these millions are you getting? We will 
ce eka eae ead | : welcome the opportunity of proving that 
the best light was none too aes 2 you can increase that proportion by man- 
good for his mill. Bee gas ufacturing your product on our 


IVTSILUNAAL ALU 


It is the tendency in most te 3 ‘ 
mills to provide too few Sy : Full FE h d 
lights and to neglect the eos | * as 1one 
proper maintenance of the me a ae o 
Knitting Machines 


lighting system. 

If you are using an imported machine, 
install one of ours and compare it point 
for point with the foreign model. 


a 
A 


Real economy demands that 
the lighting be given the atten- 
tion it deserves as perhaps the 
most important part of the mill 
equipment 


¢ ee 
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We have a new book “ Mod- 
érn Methods in Textile Mills” 
by Eugene Szepesi which is: not 
a lighting book but a book about 
mill operation. Send for a copy 

it will interest you. 


You can then verify our claims that our 
machine is stronger, made of better ma- 
terial, less complicated and more efficient, 
both as to quality and quantity of output. 


taba! 


Westinghouse Lamp Company 


165 Broadway, New York 


“ec: 
—— 


Sales Offices and Warehouses 
Throughout the Country 


Tp Z 
Rie, 
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Are you willing to be convinced? Then 
write now for the details. Your inquiry 
will receive prompt attention. 


ted 
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We also manufacture— 


Machines for the Dress Trimming, Millinery 
Braid and Shoe Lace Trades, including: 


Braiding Machines for all kinds of Braids and Laces. 
Spooling Machines for Braid and Tape. 

Tipping Machines for Shoe and Corset Laces. 
Measuring Machines. 

Winders and Doublers. 

Also various machines for the Electrical Wire and 
Cable Trade. 


mu NEN eG A 


Detailed information about any of the above Ma- 
chines furnished on request. 


Textile Machine Works 


Reading, Pa. 
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New Machinery and Processes 


Fabric Automatic 


Heavy Tire 
Loom 

A special, heavy tire fabric automatic 
loom has been brought out by the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., and one model of the 
new machine ready to be shipped out to 
a prominent tire fabric mill is shown in 
the accompanying cut. Every motion 
comprised in it has passed through the 
experimental stage, and the loom as 
perfected is believed by the builders 
to be as thoroughly efficient as a loom 
can be. 





CKOMPTON & KNOWLES AUTOM: 


As shown in the illustration, the new 
loom resembles the duck loom in its 
rugged construction. The shedding mo- 
tion is built to work under great tension 
and is a cam motion with either a double 
or a single arch from which the harness 
straps are suspended, the cut showing 
the double arch. The speed of the 108- 
inch loom shown is 100 picks per minute. 


SHUTTLE-CHANGING TYPE 

The lay and picking motion are de- 
signed for heavy work and have the 
characteristic balance and smoothness of 
operation of all Crompton & Knowles 
looms. The automatic feature is of the 
shuttle-changing variety, the weaver 
threading the shuttle and placing it in 
the magazine. A feeler detects the ex- 
haustion of the filling and brings the 
shuttle-changer into action in time to 
prevent mispicks. The advantage of the 
new automatic shuttle-changer is that it 
gives a larger percentage of production 
per loom on account of the weaver not 
being obliged to stop the loom to change 
shuttles. It also gives more perfect 
goods because the shuttle changes on the 
pick, which overcomes any possibility of 
thick and thin places which frequently 
occur when the filling runs out or when 
the loom is stopped to change a shuttle 
by hand. 

Hand-threading shuttles especially 
adapted for automatic work are used 
and the feeder motion is extremely 
simple and requires very little attention. 
Seven shuttles are used at one time; 
as they are ejected the chute at the back 
of the lay brings the empty shuttles to 
the front of the loom where the weaver 
can easily reach them. The amount of 
waste on the bobbins in ejected shuttles 








As in 1916, the outstanding feature of the textile equipment field has been 
tremendous volume of production, rather than new devices. For the first time 
in history the Government issued a priority order for textile machinery, which 


indicaies the conditions that have obtained as regards deliveries and the 
Locessity for textile production on war work. There have, however, been sev- 
eral important developments in new machinery and processes during the past 
year, some of which are briefly described and illustrated on the following pages. 


_ 


is very small, in most cases less than is 
usually left on a bobbin with a non 
automatic loom. Standard shuttles and 
bobbins are recommended by the build 





ATIC 90-INCH TIRE FABRIC LOOM 


ers, a variety of tests having been made 
on this point 

On tire fabric looms even a fraction 
of a pick variation is a matter of more 
concern than one or two picks variation 
in ordinary cotton or wool goods, and 
the take-up employed in combination 
with a fraction let-off governs the picks 
with the necessary accuracy There is 
an arrangement for turning back the 
beam from the front of the loom and 
the friction rolls above the beam are 
so arranged that there is very even 
tension on the warp yarn, and a new 
beam can be placed in the loom with 
very little difficulty. 

Many of these looms are operated by 
individual motors They are back 
geared, or, in other words, have the 
compound drive, the pulley or motor 
gear being on a separate shaft. On 
some models it is on a shaft which ex 
tends across the loom, geared at both 
ends, while on others the pulley or mo- 
tor gear is placed on a short shaft, 
gearing into the crank shaft. The loom 
shown is used for making 90-inch tire 
fabric. 


Improved Bobbin Holder 


A new patented bobbin holder has 
been brought out by the Garfield Ma- 
chine Works, Garfield, N. J., for use 
on warping machines, spinning and 
twisting frames, reels and other ma- 
chines where a sliver is spun into a 
thread or a number of yarns are to 
be combined to form ply yarns, warps, 
etc. The holder is durable, makes a 
saving in power consumed, reduces 
breakage of yarn by providing accurate 
control of tension, requires little oil 
and is constructed so that where oil is 





used it is prevented from staining th¢ 
yarn, and permits an arrangement of 
the supply packages in the creel which 
saves space This last feature is con 
sidered of the first importance undet 
the present labor conditions, as the creel 
may be lowered for workers of short 
stature or the greater ccessibility in 
creases the efficiency of other employes 
Che devise is made for either coarse or 
fine slivers or yarns of silk, cotton, 


worsted or W 01 


Gordon Cleaning Machine 


[he principles employed in the Gor 
don card attachment have been extended 
by the Gordon-Hay Company, Utica, 
N. Y., to a machine for cleaning cotton 
and cotton waste, which is an independ 
ent unit and may be set in rows with 
cards to be attended by the regular 
card hands It cleans all grades of 
cotton fiber, from the dirtiest wast« 
to the cleanest cotton, with’the least in 
jury to the staple, and its cleaning effi 
ciency has proved to be remarkable in 
mills where it has been installed. This 
is especially true on very low grades of 
cotton and waste. It is built in two 
and three sections, 40 and 45 inches 
wide, and will handle 375 to 550 pounds 
of material in ten hours, delivering the 
cleaned fiber in a soft, spongy mass, 
best adapted for use in subsequent proc 
esses 

[The cleaning process is reduced to 
one machine, with the exception that 
when fitted with lap stands a breake1 


1 j 


lapper is used to make laps for th 








tr tment ot the ( al re nat 
te effectively rem ed vithout 
It nt¢ ST ill pa ( S icih a 

( m with difficulty, if at all 

For cleaning and re almil! 2 

1 m motes, flying i ngs ar 
otl It wast l€ ( Ss dé 
scribed as invaluabl ind = prac lly 
very cotton mill can use it p1 
in ( t k ec t 
dust n and trunk w pick 
mote yings and strippi material 
increasing the values of these by-pr 
ucts. The waste produced by the ma 
chine. is of practically no value, 
separation of the toreign matter trom 
the fibe1 being so effectively accom 
plished 

SES OF CLEANIN( 

Besides reclaiming good fiber from 
soft waste, the machine makes availabl 
a lower grade cotton. A large percent 
age of low grade cotton is produced 
every crop, which possesses excellent 
spinning qualities, but wl us [ 
cluded in the manufacture of certain 
goods, where it might be used to ad 
vantage, on account of the difficulty in 
cleaning This difficulty is removed by 
the cleaning machine, and such cottor 
are finding a use in a greater 
of goods There are ilso special 
vantages for mills using dyed I 
bleached raw stock, or manufacturing 
low grade duck, rope and similar goods 


Woolen mills using carded cotton and 


prepared waste can use the machine in 





stead of carding their cott 
ETS UNDERWRITER Ri REMENT 
The machine doc not create a re 
hazard, and no special enclosures, hood 
or lint closets are necessary to « mply 
with underwriter requirements I 
lengths are as follows: Tw ectior 
feet 10 inches; and three-section, 7 feet 
1] nche Che width of i. 45-incl 
hin¢ 7 feet 8 it Tr} iC l 
pac equired \ 4 nc t ( 








TWO-SECTION GORDON CLEANING MACHINE—DELIVERY END 


machine. It may be run with an auto- 
matic feeder and the use of a lapper 
dispensed with. There is little harsh 


section machine is practically the same 
as that required by a 40-inch revolving 
flat card. 
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Established 1884 


'D. C. Andrews & Co., Inc. | 


27 Water Street 
New York 


134 State St. 688 Drexel Bldg. 
Boston Philadelphia 


Branch at Buenos Aires 


| Ceittinnias tent 
Warp Indigo 
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| Foreign Freight Forwarders | 


To all Parts of the World 


MARINE INSURANCE CUSTOMS BROKERS 
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Special Facilities for shipping goods to Mex- 
ico, West Indies, Central and South America. 


Through bills of lading issued to all parts 
of the world. 


Shippers’ drafts negotiated. 


We solicit the opportunity of quoting rates on your next 
shipment 


lA 
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HE above cut partially illustrates 


the most economical and practical 
system of INDIGO DYEING for 
Warps. This system as shown in cut, in 
connection with Oxidizing Overhead 
(not shown), permits of the boiling out 
and a bottoming shade in a Two-Com- 
partment machine, and a run through 
the Indigo Vat in a continuous opera- 
tion. The above system is in operation 
in some of the largest and best mills in 
the country. For further information 
and prices, write. 


| COCKER MACHINE 
| AND FOUNDRY CO. 


Builders of 


UENO UAE 


The “ECLIPSE” 


Portable Mill Sewing Machine 


Over 6,000 in Use 


For Stitching Together the 

Ends of Cloth Before Dyeing, 

Drying, Washing, Bleaching, 
Shearing, Ete. 


HE “ECLIPSE” Mill 
Sewing Machine is de- 
signed for sewing the 
ends of cloth together and is 
especially adapted for use in 
Cotton and Woolen Mills, 
Print Works and Bleacheries. 
It is the strongest and least 
complicated machine in use 
today, has less parts than any 
other machine and is there- 
fore less liable to get out of 
order. It will sew any grade 
of goods, wet or dry, thick or 
thin. 
Wherever this machine has 
been used it has given com- 
plete satisfaction. 


Write for Bulletin 


WM. SMITH 
@ SONS 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


LAW RENC mee 


Warpers, Beamers, Ballers, 
Warp Dyeing Machines, Reels 


GASTONIA - NORTH CAROLINA 
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Shuttle Motion for Label Looms 


A high-speed shuttle motion for label 
looms, which has been in process of de- 
velopment for the past two or three 
years, has been placed on the mar- 
ket by Schaum & Uhlinger, Inc., Phila- 








SHUTTLE MOTION FOR LABEL LOOMS 


delphia, Pa. The new motion has been 
placed on a number of label looms, to 
which type it is particularly adapted, 
and has proved very successful in in- 
creasing production and simplifying op- 
eration. The illustration shows the new 
device which is applicable to all multiple 
shuttle battens for making narrow fab- 
rics. 

The motion of the shuttle is positive, 
not being dependent upon flexible con- 
nections such as chains or rawhide. 
Each series of shuttles is free from the 
actuating means as soon as the filling 
has been laid in either direction, so that, 
should occasion require, shuttles may be 
freely moved by hand in either direction 
while the loom is at rest. It is pointed 
out that this is the first time a batten 
or series of shuttles of a narrow ware 
loom has been given positive motion and 
then left free to be moved by hand. 

The manufacturer calls particular at- 
tention to the fact that the new motion 
is replacing the older types in a num- 
ber of plants. The absence of the ne- 
cessity for attention on this new im- 
proved device allows one man to take 
care of three or four looms in the same 
time spent on one loom with the older 
type motion. The loom need not be 
turned back to find the proper pick and 
shuttles can be moved into quilling posi- 
tion independent of the loom, because 
the picker engages and disengages at 
every pick of the loom, so that the 
shuttles in the battens can be moved 
by hand independent of any other mo- 
tion of the loom. 

It is an effectitve motion, rigid in con- 
struction and of simple movement. All 
the advantages of the older type shuttle 
motions are retained in the new motion 
with added advantages of high speed, 
lurability, simplicity and dependability. 
It is readily understood by the fixers, 
and requires little attention. 


New Degumming Material 

The Electric Smelting and Aluminum 
Co., of Lockport, N. Y., have developed 
a degumming material for manufactu- 
rers using silk, which they state will 
effect substantial savings in soap and 
time and leave the silk in the best con- 
dition. The new material has been 
given a thorough trial. 

The new material is used with olive 
oil soap or any other silk soap, and as 
it sells for considerably less than the 
soap, every pound of the latter which 
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it replaces means a saving. Further 
than this, when it is considered that 
with the use of 2 pounds of the new 
degumming material, 8 pounds of olive 
oil soap can be eliminated, it will be 
understood that economy on a large 
scale follows. This result has been 
obtained in practice, the company states. 

The manufacturers state that the new 
product does not yellow the silk, re- 
moving all dirt, oil and grease from the 
fiber. The operation of boiling-off is 
not complicated in any way by its use, as 
it is simply added to the baths in the 
usual way, combining with and remov- 
ing the gum. 


Number 80 Coner and Supercone 


The new Number 80 winder was 
brought out by the Universal Winding 
Company, Boston. The yarn package 
produced on this machine has been 
termed the Supercone on account of the 
quantity of yarn it contains and its uni- 
form delivery of material. 

WINDS COTTON, WOOL, AND WORSTED 

The Number 80 winder has been spe- 
cially designed to wind cotton, worsted, 
and woolen yarn into conical packages 
eight inches long and of a maximum 
diameter of ten inches. Embodied in 
the machine are new mechanical devices 
which automatically operate to vary the 
progressive element which forms the 
supercone. 

The new Number 80 is built in gangs 
of twelve spindles, six on a side, oc- 
cupying a floor space 7 feet 6 inches, 
by 36 inches and so arranged that a 
number of gangs may be coupled to- 
gether for a single unit drive. There 
is only one traverse cam for each 
twelve-spindle machine; there are no 
expanding cone arbors to mutilate the 
paper cone tube; the stopping, starting 
and tension devices are extremely sim 
ple, and the manufacturers claim that 
an operative has one-third less motions 
to make in the process of operating this 
machine than on coners in general use 
The yarn speed is uniform at all stages 
of, the winding process, and the possi- 
bility of chafing soft yarn from any 
cause has been reduced to a minimum 
All high-speed shafts are mounted in 
self-oiling bearings; all parts are inter 
changeable and are manufactured in 
conformity with proved standards of 
high-class workmanship 





DIAGRAM OF SUPERCONE, SHOWING METHOD 
OF BUILDING 


In the Supercone, the manufacturers 
point out, a supply of yarn for knitting 
machines has been successfully modeled, 
which not only contains more material 
than any style of package previously 
produced, but also, by reason of its 
length of traverse, so as to lay more 
yarn at the base than at the apex of a 
cone. These variations of traverse 
range from eight inches to four inches, 
being periodically introduced to estab- 
lish the progressive build, insure a uni- 
form delivery yarn. The Supercone is 
eight inches long, with a possible maxi- 
mum diameter of ten inches. The net 
weight of a full-sized package ranges 
from four to six pounds, depending 
upon the material wound. 





The New Era Braider 

The Era Manufacturing Co., Provi- 
dence, R, I., has brought out a new 
braiding machine, which on account of 
its many new features has been named 
the New Era Braider. In its construc- 
tion, refinements have been worked out 
with a view to increased production of 
first quality braid, and the new machine 
is a designed product with all parts 
machined by accurate jigs, insuring per- 
fect interchangeability. Among the ad- 
vantages claimed by the manufacturers 
are fewer and simpler parts, so con- 
structed as to give increased speed, ease 
in operation, accessibility, safety to oper- 
ator, relative freedom from shadows, 
and cleanliness of work. The new 
braider is made in all sizes desired to 
produce braids from the smallest to the 
largest 

SELF-LUBRICATION OF GEARS 

Perhaps the most notable change is 
the self-lubricating feature, the entire 
mechanism running in oil. By this ar- 
rangement it is necessary to oil only 





NEW ERA BRAIDER 


once in several months, which makes a 
considerable difference in production, 
saving the time lost in stopping ma 
chines, locating oil holes and oiling each 
part carefully. There is less wear on 
gears and studs, less waste of oil and 
freedom from the usual drop of black 
oil on the bottom of spindles which is 
constantly getting on the material 

The New Era Braider is particularly 
well adapted to make elastic braids as 
its freedom from superfluous oil pro 
tects the rubber. An extra fitting is 
supplied to regular machines for the 
purpose of guiding the rubber from the 
tension rolls. 


Warp Mercerizing Machine 

A very interesting development in 
the construction of a warp mercerizing 
machine is noted in apparatus built by 
Smith, Drum & Co., Philadelphia. The 
machine consists of the usual series of 
tanks for boiling out, treating with 
caustic soda, washing, treating with 
dilute acid and finishing, having the va 
rious compartments fitted with squeeze 
rolls and carrying rolls. 

The two boiling compartments have 
a specially designed type of reel instead 
of the old style roller. The caustic com 
partments are fitted with extension 
frames to provide a longer time of 
treatment with caustic soda, without re- 
ducing the speed at which the yarn 
passes through the machine. The wash 
after the caustic is amply provided for 
by the number of compartments in- 
tended for this purpose, while the acid 
treatment is well handled in the lead- 
lined tanks that adjoin the caustic wash 
tanks. Brass extension frames are used 
in this compartment also, for the same 
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reason as in the caustic tanks he 
five compartments following the acid 
treatment amply provide for the wash 


ing of the yarn after this stage of the 


process 
All of the top carrying rolls of this 
machine are fitted with roller bearings 


of an improved type to eliminate fric 
tion, while the bottom rolls are fitted 
with bearings built of a material de 
signed to withstand the action of. the 
various liquids in which they run 

A device is also provided with the 
machine for the purpose of winding 
binding thread in spiral form arour 
the warps as they come from the warp 
creel, and before they enter the boiling 
box. This thread binds together the 
warps and also prevents any loose ends 
from wrapping around the carrying and 
squeeze rolls. The machine is designed 
for a large capacity production, while 
insuring the highest quality of the work 


Rub Roll Aprons 


Since early in 1917 the Graton & 
Knight Manufacturing Co., Worcester, 
Mass., have been manufacturing rub 
roll aprons in large quantities for 
woolen and worsted mills. The dif- 
ferent surface finishes or corrugations 
for rub roll aprons depend usually upon 
the texture of the material to be carded 
For carding cotton or shoddy, a pliable 
apron is required, for which they recom 
mend their Spartan brand apron, plain 
finish, with flesh side out, as it has 
proven most satisfactory For the 
coarser woolen or worsted yarns, the 
straight, diagonal or diamond grooved 
aprons perform the work satisfactorily, 
and they recommend both finishes in 
preference to the perforated aprons. At 
the present time they are furnishing the 
trade aprons of any dimension with any 
surface finish desired 


The Houghton Yarn Tension 

L. T. Houghton, 89 Exchange street, 
Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of pat 
ented specialties for spinning, twisting, 
winding and spooling, has brought out 
a new tension for use where yarn i 
delivered over-end, It is made to be 
applied to any winder or spooler and 
has many advantages in giving a uni 
form tension, convenience in threading 





HOUGHTON YARN TENS‘ON 


and adjustment, and in acting as a 
yarn clearer. Whether the object of 
this type of winding is economy in 
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waste, greater production or some other 
requirement, the new device is claimed 
to meet the purpose. 

The development of the new tension 
is due to a visit to the Lancaster Mills 
by Mr. L. T. Houghton, in connection 
with the installation of some of his 
spinning and twisting specialties. While 
at the Lancaster plant an official re- 
marked that he wished Mr. Houghton 
would develop a tension for filling- 
wind yarns. Extensive experiments 
were made in the Houghton shop in 
Worcester with the result that the de- 
vice, shown in the illustration, was per- 
fected. 


Carbonizing Machinery 


In view of the larger importance of 
carbonizing, the James Hunter Machine 
Co., North Adams, Mass., have devoted 
considerable attention to the subject of 
carbonizing equipment. As a result they 
have developed machines in which they 
state the following ends have been 
attained: Reduction in time required for 
the process, less floor space occupied, 
reduced labor cost, economical steam 
consumption and superior condition of 
stock. A rotary acid immersing tank, a 
dryer and baker, squeeze rolls and a 
duster are used. To neutralize they in- 
troduce a paper mill washer, then to 
squeeze rolls and then into dryer 

By the use of the rotary acid tank 
in connection with squeeze rolls in place 
of the extractor commonly used, they 
claim that they are able to reduce the 
immersing process time approximately 
50 per cent. By the use of the agitating 
table dryer in connection with the im- 
mersing machine and squeeze rolls dry- 
ing and baking, they state that they 
cut down the floor space required for 
a given production approximately 50 per 
cent. These dryers, it is pointed out, 
are economical in steam consumption, 
and by their method of handling stock 
bring it out in the best condition. 


Turbo Sprayer for the Continuous 
Oiling of Wool 

One of the developments of the years 
immediately ahead of the textile in- 
dustry will be the better conditioning 
of stock for carding, combing and spin- 
ning. Instead of adding oil, emulsion 
or moisture at one or two machines, 
they will probably be added at every 
machine to bring the stock up to the 
best condition for working in that par- 


ticular process. There will be less 
waste, more production and better 
product when advancement is made 


along this line, and the right materials 
are added in the proper proportion and 
in the best form. At present, opinions 
vary widely among manufacturers re 





TURBO SPRAYER, PARTLY IN SECTION, SHOW- 
ING HOW SPRAY IS FORMED AND 
CONTROLLED 


garding the particular oil or mixture 
that is best to use on wool, but all agree 
that whatever is used should be finely 
divided, applied evenly and properly 
measured. 

Spray, produced by the various types 
of nozzles in which fluid under its own 
Pressure is centrifugally separated is 
not satisfactory for oiling purposes, be- 
cause in the first place too much fluid is 
delivered through a single unit, and in 
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the second place, the quantity cannot 
be varied without changing the velocity, 
which changes the quality of the spray 
and the shape of the jet, thus affecting 
the area of distribution. The desired 
uniform quality and distribution, with 
control of quantity, is therefore a phys 
ical impossibility with devices of the 
simple fluid type. It is seldom that a 
humidifier can be used because the 
spray which it produces is so fine that 
the larger portion of it 1s evaporated 


or floats away and is deposited else 
where than on the desired surface 

The above difficulties have been over 
come by the Turbo Sprayer, which has 
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winder has been brought out by Jacob 
K. Altemus, 2824 North Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., which, with the cone 
used for winding is becoming a valuable 
factor in the production of knit fabric 
in the most desirable condition 

The cone and the winding allow the 
yarn to come off in a manner to pro 
duce a soft, flexible fabric of a uniform 
construction The yarn is delivered 
freely without undue tension or resist 
ance throughout the whole off-take of 
the package, as a result of the manner 
of winding and the technically correct 
base or foundation on which the pack 
age is built 


TURBO SPRAYER USED ON APRON OF MIXING PICKER WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


been brought out by the G. M. Parks 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass. It is now being 
used successfully under the more exact 
ing conditions of moistening stock on 
mixing pickers with oil or emulsion, 
with a saving in labor and oil and im 
proved distribution on the stock 
HOW TURBO SPRAYER OPERATES 

In operation, the fluid is supplied to 
the head either by gravity, or by pres- 
sure in a circulation line. In either case 
the rate of flow is controlled by a nee- 
dle valve, whose position is indicated by 
the movement of a pointer over a grad 
uated dial. Air for producing and dis- 
tributing the spray is supplied to the 
sprayer from a pressure blower. Enter- 
ing the sprayer it passes from the main 
chamber through tangential ports into 
the central tip, where by centrifugal ac 
tion it breaks up the jet of fluid as it 
leaves the fluid tip; this jet of spray, 
leaving the central tip, is caught up and 
distributed by the balance of the air 
which leaves the muzzle between the 
outer and inner tips in an annular blast 

The quality, or character of the spray, 
as required for the purpose is first pro 
duced by trial of air tips of different 
sizes and by modifying the air blast 
pressure. Once the desired quality is 
secured, the quantity of fluid is reg- 
ulated by adjustment of the needle 
valve, the quality always remaining con 
stant, and it is this feature which 
makes the device so peculiarly adapted 
for the use with textile fibers. 


Improved Winder Brought Out by 
Jacob K. Altemus 


Good knitting begins with good 
winding. This is a truth that has been 
impressed on every practical knitter 
many times. Today the high speed of 
machinery compels better wound pack- 
ages than ever before in order to re- 
duce press-offs and seconds and pro- 
duce a uniform fabric. It takes all the 
skill of an expert operator to make 
goods exactly in the construction he 
sets out to produce and only inferior 
results can be expected from anything 
short of the best wound packages. 

A new machine known as the 2-B 


The principle on which the yarn is 
wound and the package is built up is 
novel and simple, and is effective and 
easily controlled. The mechanism of 
the machine is not difficult to handle 
and has been brought up to a high 
standard of efficiency. It is claimed to 
eliminate problems in winding silk, ar 
tificial silk and cotton that have been 
dificult to control and to allow the 
making of a fabric as soft and flexible 
as required or of any other character 
Even defective stock can be 
overcome to some extent, it is stated, by 
adding to the knitter’s skill absolute 
control over the elasticity of his stitch 
UNDER-WINDING EFFECTIVELY PREVENTED 

As a consequence of the method of 
building the package under-winding is 
effectively prevented The points at 
which the descending yarn intersects 
with the ascending coils are scattered 
over the surface, so as to destroy any 


needed 


repeated coincidence between adjacent 
overlaid coils throughout the package 

It is claimed the variable spacing of 
the coils also permits more yarn to be 
wound upon the cone than would | 
possible were the coils of either the up 
or down layer evenly 
greatest angle of bend of the layer sets 
is near the cone, the angle gradually 
disappearing and there being no per 
ceptible bending in the final layer set. 
There is a great reduction in the drag 
of the yarn on the off-take and the 
quick descent of the descending layer 
because rapid unwinding of the yarn 


€ 


spaced, The 


A NEW DEPARTURE 


In many ways the new development 
is a departure from all known meth- 
ods, and patents have been granted on 
the machine and the wound package. 
Mr. Altemus states that it overcomes 
many of the problems that arise from 
inferior winding and that the machine 
will earn its cost in a very short period 
besides giving many other benefits that 
can only be understood by using the 
yarn wound on the new principle. The 
wound package can be used for any 
kind of yarn and on any knitting ma- 
chine. 
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Centralized Dustless Card Stripper 
System 


The crowded condition of machinery 
in many card rooms has made it 
practical to use the regular dustless card 
stripper with portable vacuum appar 
for llecting the dust To extend t 
idvantages of the dust ca 
per to such rooms, a centralized 
has been brought out by William | 
200° Devonshire street, Boston, wl 
works on the plan of a central stati 
to which the dust is carried by vacuur 


This will mean a great advantage to 
many mills, for no matter how crowded 
the machinery, or what the arrangement 


of cards is, the new system insures the 


same clean conditions of work, sliver 
and atmosphere that is given by the 
standard dustless card stripping appa 


ratus 

Any convenient or ’ 
place in the room may be selected for 
the central station vacuum apparatus, 
which requires a space of approximately 
3 by 3 feet. It is self-contained, being 
equipped with a small 1% h. p. motor 
Leading from the vacuum apparatus 


out-of-the-way 


over each row of cards, is a line of 1 to 
] inch permanent piping, to which is 
conveniently connected by small lengths 
of flexible tube, the housing over the 
stripping brush 
OPERATION OF APPARATI 
By partial vacuum, created by the fan 


in the central station, all neps, dist, san 
and grit are taken directly from the 
stripping roll, through the flexible tube 
ind line of piping, and deposited in the 
dust receiver at the central station. The 
he same in principle 





process is exactly t 
as when using the portable dustless card 
stripper, which is regularly employed on 
thousands of cards, but the vacuum ap 
paratus and dust receiver are stationary 
and at a central station, instead of port 
ible and moved from card to card 


Combination Weft 
and Compensator 


Straightener 





A new device designed to straighten 
the weft of piece goods, whether wool 
cotton, or silk, without any tention 

n the part of an employe, | 

brought out by H. W.. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Philadelphia It called 
the oe & L.” Combinatior Weft 
Straightener and Compensator 

The advantages claimed for the ma 
chine are many Among tl 
noted the practi 1 elimination I 
human element in the yperation of 
straightening the wett 1 pirece 

I descript t not 





COMBINATION WEFT STRAIGHTENER AND 
COMPENSATOR 


places the labor needed for this work, 
but also does the work of the usual 
compensator more satisfactorily, and yet 
takes up no more room. Its operation 
is speedy, and only requires the occa- 
sional attention of a boy or girl, or an 
operator of another machine, to keep 
it regulated, so simple is its character. 

The advantage of requiring no ex- 






























































































































































































pe attention is in itself enough to 
rouse interest. However, it is claimed 
that W prevent seconds in such 
abrics as ginghams, chambrays, Scotch 
I s 1 other es requiring the 
pattert e perfectly straight when 
ed, which is another economy fea- 

ry Sé t this e als in 

sures an eve earing of goods, such 
iS e¢ gy i ll casing Ww ich 
1st aliterw s emmed, and this 





o j 
se goods 








Phe hine itself is simple in con- 
struction; there are no gears or pin- 
ions to get out of order, and all parts 
re visible 

\ hand wheel on one side, shown in 

illustration, regulates the action of 
the machine. By a turn, a boy or girl 
nskilled operat can give the 
I ijustment when starting, and 


is neede d 





pservation 





it is in operation. As previously 
stated, it takes no more room than the 
compensator it supplants It can be 
placed anywhere, and is not attached to, 
or dependent upon, any other machine. 
Franklin Process Jack Spool and 


Top Dyeing Machines 
on 


Che Franklin process of yarn dyeing, 


leveloped by the Franklin Process Co., 
Pr lence, R. L.. has been extended 
juring the year to the dyeing of yarns 








in jack spool packages and to the dyeing 

For the jack spool process the yarn, 
40 or 50 ends, or as many as desired, 
is wound on metallic jack spools with 
perforated core and heads, and the pack 
age is placed in the machi the dye 
solution passing back and forth through 

e yar 

A rel ort time required for 
the dveing oper 1¢ and dyed spools in- 
spected t writer left nothing to be 
de sired in evenness, bt th of ct ds across 
tl ngth of pool, and in cross se 
{ 1 Tol oT T 1 | T d { n 








PROCESS JACK SPOOL 


blacks and dark shades, an especially 


coated iron machine is used; for colors 


an acid-resisting bronze machine is 


built. Both constructions are practical- 
y indestructible, and repairs should be 
very slight 


The illustration shows a Franklin jack 





DYEING 





spool dyeing machine of 100 pound ca- 
pacity. It will be noted that the ma- 
chine is similar in principle to the regu- 
lar Franklin yarn machines 
which are being used in many mills for 
dyeing material in other forms. It is 
onsists essentially of 
a dyeing kier, an tank for 
feeding in the various solutions, a cen- 
trifugal pump, with simple and com- 
pact piping. The liquor is passed from 
the core of the package outward during 
a part of the dyeing operation and from 
the outside to the core during the rest 
of the dyeing period, its course being 
changed by the simple turning of one 
valve. 

The floor space occupied is small for 
the capacity, and as the labor of oper- 
ating, after loading, is confined to turn- 
ing the valve controlling the course of 
the liquor every five to ten minutes, 
watching the bleed pipe, and the ther- 
mometer at times, and adding water and 
chemicals when needed, the labor 
is reduced. 


dyeing 


self-contained and 


expansion 


cost 


TOP DYEING MACHINE 


The new Franklin top dyeing machine 
has recently been placed on the market, 
and is being adopted by some of the 
largest worsted mills in the country. It 
is stated to effected all the 
economies as space occupied, 
small amount of steam and drugs used, 
labor of handling material and reduced 
total cost of dyeing that are character- 
istic of other Franklin process machines 


have 


regards 


PROCESS ADAPTED TO WORK 


In top dyeing the material remains 
stationary while the forced 
through it. This is the principle on 
which the Franklin process has been 
developed, so it was a comparatively 
simple matter to extend the system to 
include top dyeing. It is claimed there 
is no tendency toward felting, and the 
work is not so exacting as the even dye- 
ing of weaving and knitting. 


liquor is 


yarns for 


100-POUND CAPACITY 


MACHINE OF 


Having solved the latter and more diffi- 
cult problem, it remained only to de- 
velop the proper sizes of machines and 
methods of holding the material to give 
the top dyeing machine so urgently 
needed. 

The machine will color upward of 800 
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pounds to a batch, and three batches can 
be gotten out in a day. There are eight 
holders in the machine, on each of which 
twelve tops are assembled, and as the 
tops are wound on the Franklin spring 
there is no disturbance of the top, and 
the material is easily and evenly com- 
pressed on the holder. 


ECONOMICAL DYEING 


The manufacturers call attention to 
the following claims for the machine 
For mills whose tops are dyed Govern 


REAR VIEW, MASON 


ment khaki, it will probably pay for it 
self in ten days’ operation if their work 
is now job dyed. As in all Franklin dye 
ing machines, it is self-contained, and 
consists essentially of a dying kier, an 
expansion tank for feeding in the va- 
rious solutions, a centrifugal pump, with 
simple and compact piping. It has a 
positive two-way circulation of the 
liquor through the tops by the centrif- 
ugal pump. 

As in other Franklin machines an im- 
portant economy is effected in the very 
short dye bath, there being approximate- 
ly a gallon of dye liquor to each pound 
of material, which results in a saving 
in drugs. The conditions under which 
dyeings are accomplished are very exact, 
so that succeeding batches are remark- 
ably uniform. The amount of steam 
used is relatively small, and the dyehouse 
is free from escaping steam. 


Mason Heavy Duck Loom 


A new Mason heavy duck loom of the 
Whitin model that has been brought out 
by the Mason Machine Works, Taunton, 
Mass. It is built for weaving heavy 
duck, tire fabric and similar cloths. The 
construction is very rigid with heavy 
arch, end frames and center supports to 
reduce harmful vibration of parts. The 
lay is well balanced with weight and 
power distributed to give a smooth run- 
ning action on even the heaviest fabrics 
of the type for which the loom is built. 


The various motions are constructed for . 


durability under the strains of heavy 
work and for convenience in operation, 
which means increased efficiency of 
weavers. The new loom has passed 
through the experimental stage, and is 
in daily operation in several mills in the 
United States. 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION 


The heavy framing is supplemented 
by center supports forming intermediate 
bearings for shafts and rolls, to reduce 
the harmful. vibration which causes 
breakages and stoppage for fixing. The 
outboard bearing on the driving end 
further stabilizes the loom and gives a 
smooth running machine. The lay is 
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strongly reinforced with angle irons and 
steel race plates, working on cast steel 
lay swords and rigid rock shaft with 
ample bearings. Beating-up in weaving 
is an unbalanced motion, and on heavy 
picked goods, particularly, each detail of 
the parts comprising this motion must 
be worked out with scientific precision 
Every attention has been paid to this 
feature, also to the picking motion, 
which is of the modified bat-wing type, 
and is provided with ample adjustment 
for obtaining the desired pick. 





DUCK 


HEAVY LOOM 


ee 


The harness motion is operated from 
the bottom shaft with two or more sets 
of cams, located between supports ac- 
cording to the width of the loom. The 
double arch is constructed of heavy iron 
beams, and is capable of carrying the 
greatest strains that can be put upon it 
in weaving. Adjustable turn buckles 
are supplied for the harness straps, giv- 
ing accurate adjustment of the har- 
nesses. 

TAKE-UP POSITIVELY DRIVEN 

The take-up motion is positively 
driven from the cam shaft and takes 
up on every pick, which has proved to 
give absolute satisfaction. The take-up 
rolls can be of fluted iron; while on 
some classes of goods a single take-up 
roll with the common perforated steel 
covering gives good results. The details 
of the take-up rolls and the location of 
the cloth roll that are recommended 
must depend upon the nature of the 
cloth being woven and on local condi- 
tions. Provision is made for winding a 
roll of cloth at the front of the loom, 
while other methods of winding up the 
cloth that have been provided for locate 
the cloth roll on top of the loom fram- 
ing, or in front of the loom, back of 
the weaver, each of these methods hav- 
ing its own separate winding mechanism. 

This loom can be built for standard 
tire fabrics in 84-inch and 90-inch 
widths, and for the different weights of 
duck from 20 inches wide to 170 inches 
wide. 


The Schwartz Automatic Electric 
Guider 


A new automatic electric guider for 
straight and swing tenter frames, pat- 
ented by L. H. A. Schwartz, has been 
brought out by L. H. A. Schwartz & Co., 
40 Central street, Boston, Mass., which 
is of interest. The apparatus is ex- 
tremely simple and works on the prin- 
ciple of sliding the wings of the tenter 
to meet the cloth as it moves from side 
to side or varies in width, instead of 
moving the cloth to meet the wings of 
the tenter. By this arrangement the 
wings keep in constant close touch with 
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the selvages, the cloth running perfectly 
free. 

In attaching the device the screw by 
which the wings of the tenter frame are 
moved from side to side is cut in the 
middle, allowing each wing to act in- 
dependently of the other by its own 
screw. As the device is entirely auto- 
matic, the hand wheels, by which the 
wings are set ordinarily, are removed 
and gears substituted. Beneath the 
gears and geared to them are hung small 
reversible motors of about one-eighth 
h.p., which are wire-connected to the 
feelers on each side of the frame. 


Automatic Dissolver for Caustic 
Soda 

An apparatus designed to eliminate 
the usual dangers and difficulties con- 
nected with preparation of caustic so- 
lutions in mercerizing, bleaching and 
finishing plants, which jis manufactured 
by The Walter E. Lummus Co., 173 
Milk street, Boston, is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. This dissolver 
is entirely automatic and offers many 
decided improvements over the methods 
generally employed, involving the use of 
steam or compressed air, mechanical 
agitation and often the troublesome 
breaking up of the fused cakes of 
caustic with the accompanying danger 
of serious burns to employes. 

The operation of the apparatus is ex- 
tremely simple; as adapted to fused 
caustic soda, the thin iron drums are 
stripped from the cakes, which are 
placed on the grid in the hopper, as 
shown in the cut; the tank and dis- 
solver is then filled with clear cold 
water so that the cakes are submerged 
to a depth of about six inches. The 
solution of the caustic starts at once 
and is maintained by a patented system 
of circulation which continues without 
attention until the cakes are completely 
dissolved. 


WORKS WITHOUT ATTENTION 


This apparatus was devised by a 
superintendent of a large chemical plant 
who was confronted with the necessity 
of preparing large amounts of caustic 
solution at regular intervals and who 
was keenly alive to the dangers and dis- 
agreeable features of this class of work 


LUMMUS LIFIING TONGS FOR DANGEROUS 
MATERIALS 


Solutions of any required strength 
‘an be made without the use of steam 
or compressed air; there are no moving 
parts requiring power for their opera- 
tion and liable to breakage. No atten- 
tion is necessary other than the initial 














charging of the apparatus, which will 
automatically effect the complete solu- 
tion of the caustic in about five hours. 

The dissolver can also be charged at 
night with the assurance that the solu- 
tion will be ready for use in the morn- 
ing. For hot solutions a thermo syphon 
attachment is provided. The device is 
manufactured in different sizes and is 
claimed to be a money saver. 


LUMMUS LIFTING TONGS 


The Lummus tongs were designed to 
overcome the danger and inconvenience 
incidental to lifting and transferring 
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aligned, the wales straight and parallel 
A gore positioning groove or slot is cut 
at each side of the toe of the form, and 
the rear end of each groove is widened 
to provide a larger recess for the loop 
er’s knot. Prominent edges are left on 
the slots for the purpose of guiding the 
boarder’s fingers and enabling her to ac- 
curately position the stocking while 
working rapidly. 
NEW SINGLE PIPE TABLE 

A new single pipe table has just been 
perfected for half-hose and children’s 
ribbed goods, which is only 17 inches 





AUTOMATIC DISSOLVER 


cakes or lumps of fused chemicals, such 
as drum caustic soda. The usual method 
of simply placing a chain around the 
cake is unsatisfactory in that it involves 
more or less handling, and numerous ac 
cidents to employes have been the direct 
result of this dangerous practice. 

The wide curved and corrugated jaws 
of the Lummus tongs provide a gripping 
contact that will neither slip nor shatter 
the cake, and the swivel feature permits 
picking up or placing the cylindrical 
cakes in either horizontal or vertical 
position. This is indispensable especial- 
ly in the case of heavy, slippery material 
that cannot be touched with the hand 
nor gripped by ordinary means. 


Toe Positioning Device on Para- 
mount Forms 


Every hosiery mill man knows how 

essentially important it is for his goods 
to present an attractive appearance when 
finished and endeavors to attain this re 
sult even at the expense and delay con 
sequent on reboarding. When seamless 
hosiery is in its flattened finished condi 
tion the two gores should extend in ex- 
actly the same direction and lie one 
against the other; the wales should be 
properly positioned, and the looper’s 
knot should not appear prominently on 
;the surface. If these results are not 
accomplished to a satisfactory degree, 
the goods are less salable and the quan- 
*tity that requires reboarding causes 
‘extra expense, confusion and dissatis- 
faction. 

In a large measure the finished ap- 
pearance of the stocking depends upon 
its careful positioning on the form, and 
with the object of making it easier for 
the boarder to determine the correct po- 
sition, the Paramount Hosiery Form 
Drying Co., Chicago, has developed a 
toe positioning device for Paramount 
forms, which has proved to give bet- 
ter results and reduce the expense of 
reboarding even where the most ex- 
perienced or careful operators are not 
available. It provides for finishing the 

stocking with the gores_ definitely 


FOR CAUSTIC SODA 


wide, making a great saving in floor 
space and steam, and facilitating the 
work of the operator. The new table 
for ladies’ goods is only 22 inches wide, 
and the position of the forms on this 
table saves several inches in the reach 
of the operator, making it easy for 
women or boys of short stature to oper 
ate same. 


Dial Reading Scale, Portable Type 

The American Kron Scale Co., New 
York, have perfected a portable dial 
reading springless scale which can be 
moved from one part of the plant to 
another over rough roads and runways 


if necessary. This scale is so mechani 


cally built that it can receive very rough 
usage without fear of injuring it. Con 
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character Several textile have 
manifested an interest in knowing more 
about the portable type reading scale and 
at the present time it ts being give 
test under the most sever ndit 
that scale is called upon to stand up 
under 


Improved FFF Standard Under- 
wear Press 

The United States Hoffman Co., Syra 
cuse, N. Y., brought out a new press 
for knitting mills which they call the 
Improved FFF Standard It has a 
capacity double that of the old style 
FFF machine and combines with this 
important point of larger production 
advantages in operation and quality ot 
finish. It is even simpler than the older 
machine, and there are no complicated 
mechanisms to get out of order or wear 
out quickly 

[he principle upon which the Hoffman 
machines have been built, and which 
has resulted in their extensive use in 
the knitting industry, is that of applying 
hot dry steam direct to the garment 
This direct application of steam gives 
the fabric a lofty appearance, or by a 
certain adjustment, which is provided, a 
hard and flat finish can be secured 

Previous to the development of thi 
new press the large machine commonly 
installed in large knitting mills was 
equipped with two heavy bucks, one on 
each side of the press, each weighing in 
the neighborhood of 500 pounds. These 
had to be: pushed into pressing position, 
and the handling of such a heavy weight 


cut down the daily productior In the 
new machine this method of constru 
tion is eliminated [here is but one 


buck on the Improved FFF Standard, it 
remaining directly under the head of 
the machine 


The operator, instead of pushing a 
heavy buck in and out, has only a light 
frame known as a garment conveyor, 


weighing in the neighborhood « 12 


pounds, which © slid il rom the 
wooden table, and is loaded with either 
two union suits, pre ssed full length, or 
from ten to twelve garments, pressed 


folded One operator is pressing while 
the one on the opposite side is loadings 
the conveyor. 

Moving the foot pedal forward with 
foot pressure raises this lower buck and 


conveyor to pressing position, and in the 
upward movement, steam is automat 
ically applied to the garment Ther 
withis ew seconds, the same foot 


IMPROVED 





“ HOFF-MAN” IMPROVED FFF STANDARD PRESS 


sistent with their stand since the in- 
ception of their business, while they 
have materially departed from the gen- 
eral construction of their first mechan- 
ism, they still eliminate springs of any 


pedal is pressed in a backward posi- 
tion, when buck and conveyor are re- 
leased, the conveyor is drawn out by 
the operator and the garments are 
either stacked or boxed. 
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CONFOUND PAPCO BRAND 
SLASHER TAPE with the cheap com- 
mercial tape offered you. 

“PAPCO BRAND” is the only SPE- 
CIALLY MANUFACTURED 
SLASHER TAPE on the market. 

Made in one Mill,—from the paper to the 
finished article. 


PAPCO BRAND TAPE MOISTENER is the 
most efficient machine for moistening the tape. 
Let us ship you a Papco Tape Moistening Machine and 
coil of Papco Slasher Tape (state width desired) for sam- 
ple. Return at our expense if not satisfactory. 


Papco Paper Products Co. 


67 Walton Street Atlanta, Georgia 





LANE 
CANVAS BASKETS 
BOXES and TRUCKS 


Accepted by American Mills as 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT 


Write for Catalog 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER, Mfrs., Poughkeepsie, N. Y, 
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Economical Packing 


For sealing fibre and corrugated cartons a strong, uniformly adhesive 
tape is most economical. It can also be used to advantage in packag- 
ing textile goods in dozens before they are put in the shipping cases. 


LIBERTY TAPE 


is made of strong, Nibroc Kraft paper. It exceeds all railroad re- 
quirements for strength. Imprinted with your name or trademark, 
at a slight additional cost, it serves as an advertising label and as a 
seal that discourages theft. Send for free samples of Liberty Tape and 
estimate for your tape requirements. 

The Liberty Tape Moistener is easily the best machine for moistening 
tape quickly, neatly, efficiently and evenly. Price $5. Sent on approval. 


Put your packing problems up to tape specialists. 


LIBERTY PAPER COMPANY 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue Mills: 
New York, N. Y. Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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YOUR WRAPPING PAPER 


should be a most important consideration. Any of the 


OPTIMUS 


will give you the greatest service for they represent a selec- 
tion of the very best of each particular grade and will insure 
you against every test in transportation and arrival of your 
goods in as good a condition as when they leave your 
shipping room. 


Send for samples of 


QPTIMUS 


BRAND 


KRAFT 


All that its name implies —‘‘THE BEST” 


OPTIMUS BRAND, Natural Wrap and Strong Wrap, in all Colors. 
JACQUARD BOARDS. SPECIALISTS IN TEXTILE PAPERS. 


Manufacturers of Indented Packing Papers, and 
Colored Duplex and Plain Cardboards. 


S. WALTER 


321-323 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Bell Phone—Market 803 Keystone Phone—Main 260 
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The buck or lower pressing surface 
of this machine is so constructed as to 
be adjustable to varying pressure, de- 
pending upon the class of goods to be 
pressed, and any pressure desired can 
be obtained with this adjustment. Any 
quantity of steam can be applied to the 
garment, depending upon the amount re- 
quired for the being 
processed. 

The machine is adapted for all classes 
of undergarment finishing. No strength 
is required and there is nothing to do 
except load the frame, slide it into press- 
ing position and touch the foot pedal, 
the machine completing the 
operation 


class of goods 


pressing 


Stafford Tire Fabrice Loom 

Che latest Stafford product in auto 
the tire 
shown in the accompanying cut 


model, 

This 
loom has been developed for the special 
purpose of weaving high 
fabric and embodies all improvements 
and refinements of construction neces 
sary to turn out a fabric of this char- 
acter of the very highest quality. It is 
roll 24 inches in 
diameter, of about 250 yards, with cloth 
roll in front of loom, or by running the 
cloth underneath the loom and winding 
up on top a roll of fully 600 yards can 
be made. 

The loom shown in the illustration is 
arranged for motor drive, with drive 
compounded, and has a heavy shaft run- 
ning across the loom driving at both 
ends. It is equipped with a band fric- 
tion let-off of an improved type, with 
hand wheel in front of loom for releas- 
ing the tension on the beam, and a small 
wheel immediately above this hand 
wheel for regulating tension of let-off. 

The bottom shaft carries three sets of 
harness cams, the 


matic looms is fabric 


grade tire 


arranged to weave a 


beam is ar- 


warp 


ranged with outside and inside heads 
and tie rods, the lay is heavily rein- 
forced, all gears are extra heavy, the 
loom frame is unusually strong and 
well braced, and the complete machine, 
84-inch cloth space, weighs approxi- 
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A 20-Spindle Ball Winder 


Several new machines have been 
brought out by the Franklin Machine 
Co., Providence, R. I., including a 20- 
spindle ball winder, thread polishing 
machines, and a lace tipping machine 
The ball the purpose of 
winding cord or yarn into balls. It is 
adapted for cotton, silk and worsted 


The gauge 


7,000 pounds. It is equipped 

“Tdeal” Stafford automatic 
changing with 
shuttles 19 x 24 x 


motion, maga 


several 


winder is for 


between spindles is 6 in., 
and a ball can be wound up to 4% in 
in diameter. Ordinarily flyers are fur 
nished to take a 3-in. ball. The machine 
strongly built, having channel 
iron girts between sides. The swing rail 
is supported in the middle by brackets 
attached to girts which support the flyer 
Cut are used in most 
wanted, a sheet iron casing 
can be supplied to run between the flyer 
girt and wooden tray in front; this will 
prevent the paper cones from falling to 
the floor. In 
all exposed gears 1S supplied 

The speed of the flyer for different 
yarns is as follows 


Is very 


spindles gears 


cases If 


some cases a Casing for 


Cotton Be a 1,000 R. P. M. 
Artificial silk 800 R. P. M 
Pure silk 825 R. P.M 
Worstea «iss. 225 R. P. M 


The time required to make 20 balls of 
cotton is 234 minutes. The machine is 


13 ft. 6 in. by 4 ft. 10 in. 


THREAD POLISHING MACHINES 


4 number of improvements have been 
made by the Franklin Machine Co., 
Providence, R. I., in their thread dress 


RD LOOM, AUTOMATIC TIRE FABRIC 


ing equipment which is used for proc- 
essing threads for harnesses, shoes, 
shoe laces, etc., and for. silk threads. 
Three styles of brush frames are made, 
as follows: Single brush dresser for 
threads equivalent to 16s 4-ply and 
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finer; two-brush machine for threads 
trom 16s 4-ply up to 10s 10-ply and 
equivalent sizes, three-brush ma- 
for coarser threads. A 98-spindle 
take-up to wind the yarn on spools after 
it has passed through the brush frames 
is also built. 


and a 
chine 


LACE TIPPING 

The “Franklin Tipper,” puts pet 
forated tips on laces and tapes of any 
kind. Any lace up to 144 in. in length 
can be measured and tin for the tip up 
to 134 in. in used. The 
tip is made double, which 
ting in the 


MACHINI 


width can be 
requires cut 


center 


Improved Waste Puller and Rede- 
signed Rag Shredder 


Many improvements are noted in the 


improved waste puller and the rede 
signed rag shredder brought out by 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co., Phila 


delphia. 
In the waste puller the 
driving arrangement for the 


design of the 
dofter 
improved so 
instead of 

receiving pulleys for 


and 
delivery rolls has been 
that an 
crossed belt The 
this drive have been mounted on a short 
shaft in an individual housing equipped 
with self-aligning and their 
well known type of self-locking belt 
shifter has been provided for shifting 
the belt 

The method of changing the gear for 
the various speeds of the delivery rolls 
and doffer has been simplified also. It 
is no longer necessary to take out the 
shaft to change the change gear. The 
gear is now carried on the projecting 
end of the shaft referred to above and 
merely requires that the set screw be 
loosened and the gear taken off. An- 
other is then slipped on and the 


open belt is used 


bearings 


one 





MODEL 


screw tightened. The drive is provided 
with an intermediate gear, which is car- 
ried on a radial stud plate, and swings 
in or out to suit the change gear be- 
ing used, then bolted fast. 

They have increased the strength of 










the stud plates where any semblance of 
weakness appeared This change 

quired a new plate to carry the feed roll 
stop motion. This is now made in one 





chains ¢ ( kept at the propel 
with very little trouble 
rhe pins on several of the lag n the 
main cylinder have been extended clear 
ut to the edge so that they may clear 
away any threads which may gather 
the ends of the workers or strippers 
The clothing on the workers and 
strippers has proved to be considerably 
superior to the clothing on the olde 
type of machines in that the teeth, be 
ing of staple form, cannot be pulled 
out of the lags, which are steel in the 
present case against wood in the older 


types. They are also prepared to sup 
ply the round sharp pins in steel-faced 
wood lags, in place of their cockspur 


type of t oth 


RAG SHREDDER 
The redesigned rag shredder is used 
for shredding into thread waste such 


materials as cotton rags or clippings of 
light or medium weight Among the 
more common of these are shirtings 
tailor clips, knit underwear or hosiery 
clips, ginghams, plaids, tickings, denims, 
turkish lace curtains, netting 
or similar fabrics. The stock is usually 
of loose or open weave, as this 
of rags will make better waste 
those that are closely or tightly woven 
The latter will usually shred into short 
threads 


toweling, 


lass 


than 


IMPROVED FEATURES 
Among the many new features and 
improvements which are contained in 


the new shredder, the following are the 


most noticeable The design is up-to 
date. The frame is 8 inches higher, giv 
ing a more convenient height for feed 


accumulation 
neces 
transter strip 


ing and allowing a greater 
of finished stock, eliminating the 
sity of blocking-up. The 
per is set higher, increased in diameter 


equipped with brass bushed, ring oiling 
bearings and carried so that, in case of 
a chunk passing under it, the roll may 
jump clear of both the breast cylinde 


and main cylinder, avoiding damage 


MACHINI RUNS STI DIER 

All chain drives have been eliminated, 
gears substituted in 
The present drives enable the 
to run steadier and more quietly, wast 
ing power. In the drive for the 
feed rolls they are gearing through a 
pair of friction discs lined with leather 
washers and controlled as to pressure 
by suitable springs and bolts. In 
any large wad or lump gets into the 
feedrolls, the disc slips and prevents 
damage. When such a choke up occurs, 
all that is necessary is to throw out the 
clutch and turn the feed rolls back by 
means of a large handwheel now pro- 
vided on the end of the feed roll jour- 
nal. A ratchet and spring then acts to 
prevent the breast cylinder from jerk- 
ing the rolls forward if it should 


most cases 


machin 


being 


less 


case 
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Spooling and 
Winding Yarn 


T is needless to tell the practical 
spinner the advantages of the 
cop wind for warp yarn. What has 
been needed is a practical, econom- 
ical tension for spooling cop wound 
yarn. The cut shows a device that 


will provide the tension desired, for 
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spooling any number of yarn; from 





a cobweb to a fishline. 


If interested, address 


L. T. HOUGHTON 


89 Exchange St., Worcester, Mass. 
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We 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


Walker Manufacturing 
Company 
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Kensington Ave. and Ontario St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF 


/_LOOM REEDS 
_ SLIDING HOOK AND 
DOUBLE BAR 
HEDDLE FRAMES 
Made with Iron or Wood Ends 


21. Ac 
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THE ONLY FLYER PRESSER 
MANUFACTURERS IN THE SOUTH 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Manufactured, Overhauled and Repaired 


WerE MANUFACTURE 
Steel Rolls, Flyer Pressers, 
Card Room Spindles, Etc. 
WE REPAIR 
Steel Rolls, Spindles and Flyers 


of All Kinds, Picker Lap 
Pins, Ete. 





We OVERHAUL AND REARRANGE 


Spoolers, Etc. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Card Room Frames, Spinning Frames, Twisters, 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE 
and FLYER CO., Ine. 
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atch hold of the stock while the clutch 
s out. The clutch lever has been 


engthened and strengthened, and pro- 
vided with more power spring and bet- 


ter means of holding the clutch in or 





IMPROVED WASTE PULLER 

out. These changes embody the best 
practices as determined by the manu- 
facturers’ experience in building this 
lass of machinery. 


Air Wash Filter 


The accompanying cut shows the 
latest developments of the air wash 
filter as employed by Hungerford & 
Terry, Inc., Philadelphia. In the illus- 
tration the right hand filter is shown 
partly in section, the middle one during 
the washing process, and the farthest 
one shows the filter full of water and 
in operation. These filters are placed 
in rectangular, concrete basins. On the 
floor of each basin is placed the piping 
system for collecting the filtered water 
from the bottom of the filter bed. 

So that the sand will not flow out of 
the filter bed and enter this piping sys- 
tem the water is first compelled to pass 
through a series of strainers which sep- 
arate the filtered water from the sand, 
but do not permit the sand to pass 
through them. These strainers are of 
the Hungerford type and are too well 
known to need descriptions. 

The filter bed proper, which consists 
of a specially prepared sand, is placed 
over the strainers to a depth of four 
feet. Near the bottom of the sand bed 
are placed a series of perforated pipes 
which are employed for the distribution 
of air underneath the sand bed during 
the washing process. 

Above the filter bed is placed the 
wash-water troughs, devices for collect- 
ing the wash-water and at the same 
time causing any sand which may at- 
tempt to follow the wash water out 
to be automatically returned to the 
filter. 

On the exterior are the necessary 
valves for performing the various of- 
fices of washing, filtering and filtering- 
to-waste. These, where possible, are 
of the quick opening type so that the 
various functions of the filter can be 
performed in the minimum period of 
time. 
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comparatively high rate of speed, pass- 
ing through the slots in the strainers, 
enters the collecting pipes and is by 
them discharged into the main which 
leads through the bottom of the filter, 
and which in its turn carries the filtered 
water to the exterior of the filter 
where it can either be discharged into 
a clear water reservoir or into a fil 
tered water collecting main. This 
completes the filtration process 

When the filter becomes dirty, or to 
express the condition a little more ex 
plicitly, when the between the 
sand grains have filled with 
solid particles, it is then necessary to 
wash the filter. 

Washing is effected by pumping 
water, either filtered, settled or raw, 
through the wash-water pipe into the 
underside of the filter. This water en 
ters the distributing system and passes 
out through the slate in the strainers 
or sand One of the functions 
of these valves is to distribute 
this wash water underneath the bed with 
absolute uniformity 

After having left 


spaces 
become 


valves 
sand 


the strainers the 


HUNGERFORD & TERRY GRAVITY 


water passes up through the filter bed 
with sufficient velocity to produce an 
active motion of all of the sand grains 
These sand grains rubbing against each 
other loosen the impurities rapidly so 
that the upward current of water can 
carry them to the surface. At the 
same time that this is taking place air 
under a pressure of three pounds or 
more is delivered under the sand bed 
through the perforated air pipes. This 
produces still further agitation of the 
sand grains so that in from three to 
four minutes all of the foreign sus- 
pended matter has been loosened from 
the sand subsequently 


grains and 


PLAIN SPUR GEAR AND TWO SPECIMENS OF GEARS MADE FROM BAKELITE-MICARTA-D 


In operation the filter is filled with 
water to within a few inches of the 
top of the concrete basin. This gives 
a depth of approximately 3% feet of 
water over the sand. The water per- 
colates down through the sand at a 


washed to the surface of the filter plant 

This dirty water is collected by the 
wash-water troughs and delivered di- 
rectly into the sewer. As considera- 
ble sand is carried up by the air, the 
wash-water troughs are especially de- 
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signed so that the wash water has to 
pass through a zone where there is no 
air in order that the sand fall 


back to the bed and not be carried out 
through the drain. 


may 


As soon as the filter bed is cleaned 
the wash valve is closed and the raw 
water inlet valve opened This per- 
mits raw water to flow upon the sur 


face of the bed and fill the filter up to 
its working level. 

The first water delivered by a filter 
alter washing is not up to the standard, 
particularly if raw water has been used 
for this purpose. To prevent water of 
an inferior quality from the 
main a connection is provided whereby 
the first filtered water is by-passed into 
the drain. It takes minutes 
for the filter bed to become properly 
packed and for the improperly filtered 
water to be drawn from the bed. When 
this is done the filter-to-waste valve is 
and the filtered water valve 

This completes the cycle ot 


entering 


about two 


cle sed 
opened. 
operation 


The advantages of this type of filter 


its durability, thoroughness of the 


are 
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washirrg process, the simplicity of opet 


ation and saving of spac« 
Non-Metallic Gears and Pinions 


which 
require 


\ non-metallic gear material 
succesfully meets textile mill 
ments has been reecntly placed on the 
market by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company of East Pittsburg, Pa., 
under the trade name of Bakelite Mi 
carta-D. This material is a product of 
heavy duck bonded together with Bake 
lite by heating while under an enor 
pressure, and is practically as 
strong as cast iron. It is not affected 
by atmospheric changes, is vermin and 
rodent proof, and may be stored indefi 
nitely without shrinking or other deteri 
It can be used for gears that 
operate in oil, without any 
igns of swelling, and is self-supporting 
Gears made of this material sometimes 
require shrouds or end plates in order 
to strengthen the keyway. These end 
plates, when required, need extend only 
to the root of the teeth. It is, therefore, 
possible to apply Bakelite Micarta-D 
gears of small width of face. 


mous 


oration. 
have to 


VARIETY OF APPLICATIONS 


The structural and wearing qualities 
of Bakelite Micarta-D make it suitable 
for a large variety of applications. The 
long life of gears made from it has been 
proven under most severe service condi- 
tions with fibre stresses up to 5,000 Ibs. 
per square inch. Textile motors ap- 
plied to the drive of looms and spin- 
ning frames have been equipped with 
such gears with excellent results. In 


mining, 
cations they 


tactory 
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foundry, and mill appli 


are proving highly sat 


paper 


Kastman Cutters 
The 


illustrations show the latest 





STRAIGHT KNIFE CUTTER 
model straight knife cutte and the lat 
est model rotary machine brought out 
by the Eastman Machine Co., Buffalo, 
N \ They have greate speed, more 
power and higher efficiency than pre 
vious models and are a result of twenty 
years’ experience in building electri 
cloth cutting machines exclusively. The 
latest advances are along th ines of 


simplicity and interchangability of parts 
The characteristic featuré 
has been carried to the point where the 


of simplicit 


machines cannot be considered in any 
way complicated. High class constru 
tion not only permits higher sped, but 


makes for reliability and service, and in 


the refinements found in these lates 
models every piece, forging, bolt and 
screw will be found to be of the very 


best material and turned out by the high 
est grade of workmen 
The 


to prevent 


machines are perfectly balanced 
vibration and the design en 
sures easy and rapid operation. In the 
straight knife machine the 
velops practically 4% h.p., which is more 
power than it is ever 
The crank shaft mechanism is made with 


motor de- 


necessary to use 


roller and ball bearings and the centrif 
ugal fed oiling system is used. oil being 
forced into the crank shaft bearing 


every revolution of tke motor. All mov- 
ing parts are enclosed. 
The rotary machine is so 
that when the knife 
lowered into the plate so 


constructed 


wears out it may be 
t 


o maintan 





ROTARY MACHINE 


the same position between the cutting 
edge and knife slot in the plate or base 
of machine. This adjustment gives the 
knife long life. 
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ESTABLISHED SEVENTEEN HUNDRED NINETY - ONE THE ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY -SIXTH YEAR 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


J. EK. CONANT & CO. 


AUCTIONEERS 


of LOWELL MASSACHUSETTS 


Means - —that the greatest net result obtainable will come to hand from the sale ; 
of a manufacturing property. : 


Means: — that the full benefit of one hundred years of experience is at hand gained 
from the disposal of at least five hundred manufacturing properties in 
twenty-one different states of the Union. v 


Means: — that no ‘‘hit or miss’’ methods will be adopted, that no undue chances 7 
will be taken, and that experience is not being gained at the price of the 
property in question. h 


Means: — that the serving as auctioneers at the hour of sale is purely incidental to : 
the work —that this particular feature of the work is done properly, 
however, is of the utmost importance. c 


That the business of the systematic preparation of properties for absolute auction 
sale and the thorough and effective publicity of such sales has become of as much 
importance in the successful liquidation of large manufacturing properties as has the 
clearing house system to the national banks. 


Entire Transaction — From Start to Finish — Taken in Charge 


NS” 
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Carpet Mills Changed Product 
(Continued from page 325) 





ad experienced so much difficulty in 
ecuring the necessary warps from the 
south and other troubles that he gave 

up. Another manufacturer of jute 
ngrain carpets and rugs had also made 
he experiment, but had not met with 
uccess so had abandoned the plan for 
he present. He is now running about 
) per cent of his machinery on his 
egular lines of jute ingrains, as there 


apparently good business on these 
goods. 
EXPERIMENT 1N OTHER LINES 
A manufacturer of velvet goods 


stated he had experimented with duck 
ut had not been successful, and he was 
ow running about 65 per cent of his 
30 looms on his regular goods. One 
mill which is now running fairly well 
m its regular lines had also tried to 
make duck, but the manufacturer de- 
lared conditions were not favorable 
for the expense involved in the required 
hanges. He stated his company was 
only too willing to work for the Gov- 
ernment on a basis which might even 
return no profit whatsoever, but that 
he did not think it a fair proposition to 
ask him to operate at an absolute loss 
which would have been entailed if he 
had produced duck. A manufacturer 
operating a plant of almost 75 looms 
stated they were now running only 
about 50 per cent of their machinery. 
He reported the carpet trade generally 
as poor, with the possible exception of 
the cheaper lines of ingrains, and 
tapestry Brussels. This mill had also 
experimented with duck, and was ex- 
pecting in the future to receive orders 
for this class of goods, and that their 
hief motive for accepting this work 
was to keep their organization together. 
One manufacturer operating about 150 
looms stated they were now running 
only about 50 per cent of their equip- 
ment, and this almost entirely on Ax- 
minster goods, with their looms on vel- 
vets and tapestry lines stopped. They 
had made samples of duck, but various 
onditions had prevented their being 
able to undertake this work. For ex- 
ample, they had experienced difficulty 
in securing the proper help due to war 
conditions and the high wages paid in 
munition and other plants. The high 
cost of materials in yarns and dyes made 
it almost impossible to operate because 
of the necessarily advanced prices it was 
necessary to ask for his lines. 


BOTH DUCK AND BLANKETS 


Six mills, most of them of good size, 
reported a production of both blankets 
and duck in addition to a small per- 
centage of machinery on their regular 
lines of rugs and carpets. One manu- 
facturer reported that his 50 looms were 
ibout evenly divided between rugs and 
arpets on the one hand and on the 
ther blankets and duck. Another mill 
of 120 looms reported about 60 per 
ent of their machinery producing 
lankets and duck, with the balance 
unning in a desultory fashion on lines 

Axminsters and ingrains. One manu- 
acturer reported over 50 per cent of 
is 20 or more broad looms on blankets 
vhile almost all of his narrow looms 
vere on duck. A mill reported rather 

good business on wool fiber rugs, but 
ven here they were running 50 per 
ent of their 40 looms on blankets and 
uck. One large plant was reported 

t present running about 40 per cent of 
heir machinery on Government goods, 
neluding blankets, duck and uniform 
loth, but that as the balance of their 

achinery was not running any too well 

n regular lines, they expected to in- 
rease this extraneous product still 
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more until it would reach at least 70 
per cent of their loom capacity. Still 
another prominent manufacturer re- 
ported only about 10 per cent of his 
machinery engaged on floor coverings, 
and that almost entirely devoted to Ax 
minsters, while about 80 per cent of his 
equipment was engaged on blankets, 
duck, uniform cloth, mosquito netting, 
etc. The above conditions indicate only 
too well how limited is the stock of 
carpets and rugs which will be offered 
to the trade. 


RUG SCARCITY EXPECTED 


stated he 


One manufacturer antici- 
pates a scarcity of rugs especially which 
will affect the small dealer probably 
more than any other factor. In the past 
the small dealer throughout the coun- 
try handling rugs and similar lines has 
usually found little difficulty in securing 
these goods when he wanted them, and 
the conditions under which much of 
this business has been done, were not 
always satisfactory. However, a year 
from now, this manufacturer predicted 
that the small dealer would have the 
unusual experience of being compelled 
to beg for rugs, as manufacturers would 
be more inclined to favor the larger 
trade which would offer a more satisfac- 
tory business. 


OTHER MILLS LIMITED 


As still further indication of the lim 
ited production of floor coverings, a 
large majority of the twenty-one mills 
canvassed that are not engaged on the 
manufacture of blankets, duck, or other 
outside fabrics, are operating only a 
part of their equipment, and are not 
able to show a full production of their 
regular lines. In fact, there were few 
mills which reported all their looms in 
operation, and these largely on cheaper 
goods. One mill of over 500 looms is 
running only 30 per cent of its machin 
ery; another mill making  ingrains 
chiefly, reported only about one-sixth 
of its 50 looms in operation; still an- 
other manufacturer reported 40 per 
cent of his 60 looms running on 
Axminsters, while in another plant 80 
per cent of its 30 looms were operating 
on art squares. The other mills also 
showed a varying condition, indicating 
an important reduction in normal pro- 
duction, all tending to confirm the state- 
ments made by many leading factors 
that there was little chance for an over- 
production in floor coverings 


VARIOUS OTHER FACTORS 


Among the mills in Philadelphia en- 
gaged in the manufacture of carpet 
yarns, reports would seem to indicate 
that over 50 per cent of this machinery 
is now engaged in producing blanket 
yarns. This situation, it is stated, is due 
to the limited demand for carpet yarns 
owing to the high prices necessitated by 
the greatly advanced costs in raw mate- 
rial. Naturally with the increased de- 
mand for yarns for blankets mills 
diverted what machinery they could to 
these yarns in order to take the business 
offered. Those in close touch with the 
carpet and rug trade report that it is 
only the cheaper lines which offer any 
chance for business. Velvet lines are by 
no means active, although Axminster 
goods are apparently one of the best 
features. Woolen faced goods seem to 
enjoy an advantage over worsted goods 
which are seriously handicapped by the 
high cost of yarns. For example, on 
the popular 16s two ply for ingrains, as 
high as $1.15 has been quoted, which, 
of course, hindered the better grades of 
ingrain from securing much business. 

Among the most successful lines are 
lower grade goods, using a jute filling 
yarn, or a paper fiber yarn. Wiltons 
and tapestry lines are reported show- 
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ing only scattered activity, showing the 
tendency toward cheaper lines. At the 
same time there are several factors who 
are inclined to look for a continuation 
of the present economy in the purchase 
of floor coverings. In fact, one promi- 
nent manufacturer declared he never ex- 
resumption of th 
big business which has been enjoyed, on 
carpets and rugs especially. His belief 
is that the experiences of this war and 
the tendency to spend less and to exer- 
cise the greatest possible will 
tend to show the public how much they 
do not really need. This sentiment must 
necessarily be felt in all lines, and con- 
sequently will have its effect upon the 
rug and carpet trade. However, this 
is something which the future alone can 
answer. Many factors declare that 
there must be a floor covering of some 
kind used, and even if the effort is made 
to secure the most reasonable product, 
both in price and actual wear, they must 
eventually be replaced. 

It is sufficient to note the present de- 
production in these products 
This condition, it is also alleged, is to 
be found the country 
Philadelphia has long been noted as a 
of carpets and rugs for 
the consumption of the country. There- 
fore with an estimated decrease of from 
60 to 70 per cent in the production of 
the Philadelphia carpet mills the effect 
upon the trade must needs be of great 
consequence 


pects to see a ormel! 


economy 


creased 
elsewhere in 


large producer 


Boiler Control and Coal Economy 


(Continued from page 355) 


heat should cease 


This point is met 
tioned for the reason that a plant cat 
ried the economy to this point 

\ COs recorder on a boiler accor 


plishes two results, efficient coal burn 
ing and proper maintenance of all parts 
of boiler, consisting of the 
chamber, side walls, clean-out 
and all joints between metal and brick 
work, It is the first step in complete 
unit control. 


combustion 
doors 


DRAFT GAGE CONTROI 


Incidental to the attainment of high 
per cent CO, and proper rating of the 
boiler for the required demand, is the 
draft gage, for without it intelligent 
control cannot be accomplished. The 
knowledge of how much a damper 
should be opened or closed for either 
forced or natural draft can be obtained 
and this condition then maintained by 
the draft gage. 

To know what effect the stack has 
with varying wind pressure and ba- 
rometer, the proper guide is a draft 
gage placed in the stack or last 
of the boiler. The two points of im 
portance on a natural draft boiler are 
those of the combustion and 
the last pass, treating vacuum as a 
minus pressure. The important points 
on a forced draft boiler include those 
of the natural draft boiler and the 
pressure beneath the grate as_ well. 
Draft should run in amount as low as 
possible, maintaining required production 
with the limiting point that of produc- 
ing an analysis of gases that approach 
the formation of CO.. In the matter of 
control apparatus an investigation of 
boiler conditions may be made at a 
very small expense. 

A simple U gage with a single tube 
Orsat or flue gas analyzer is practically 
all that is necessary for an investigation 
as to condition of furnace and proper 
operation. For permanent indication 
and record, however, apparatus of the 
other types shown are more suitable be- 
cause of their permanence. 

Another point of control is that. of 
the temperature of the outgoing gases 


pass 


chamber 
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from the boilet With i 1 
cient soot blowers and proj 
to prevent the accumulation 
pockets, temperature control n 
accomplished. Natura 
this temperature would 
ing or decreasing the 
the greater amount of steam 
oped there naturally wi é 
temperature of the tzo 
Regular, efficient steam blowing of 
tubes will accomplis m¢ llent 
results 

PRODUCTION OF BOILE! 

As in all producing elements or units 
the importance of knowing h mt is 
being accomplished by a given uni 
necessary. For this the steam flow 
meter has been developed. The produ 
tion of a boiler may also be determined 
by the water fed to it \ not unusual 
method is to measure the total water 
delivered to a battery of boilers and 
to check this against the individual pro 
duction of the units of the battery 
Then with the coal weight a most 
rate figure may be obtained as to the 
pounds of water evaporated per pound 
of coal, 

An interesting chart is given at Fig 
7, showing at the left the waste of coal 
due to varying per cent carbon in a 
for thre2 different coals Compared 
with the wastes due to carbon ir | 
are those shown at the right of tl 
chart, due to low per cent CO, in gases 
at varying temperatur: \ study of tl 
chart and utilization of the informatior 
it gives will repay on 

War Uses of Textiles 

ed from page 10 
W olen ¢ mit tee ( ( nent ned were 
1 orme } t r lea d 
on their own nitiative, that cert n 
cloths which did not conform exactly 
to pecincations had een bought by the 
committee of supplies, and, in view of 
their advisory capacity, they felt they 
would be held responsible should these 
fabrics not give the desired service in 
actual use. They, therefore, made it 
their business to see that their position 
in the matter was entirely clear and had 
the assurance of the heads of the supply 
] 


committee that they would not be he 


responsible for anytl ing on which 


had not been consulted and which did not 


conform to specifications ihis assur 
ance was given by officials wl made it 
plain that it was necessar in instances 
to make emergency contracts on account 
of the call for unusual amounts for 
early delive As an instance of thi 
emergency ordering, a  considerabl 
quantity of cotton-warp shirting fabric 
is in point, while the purchase of stocks 


the local market to 
be used in place of blankets is a further 
illustration. If any dissatisfaction with 
these fabrics has developed or may de- 
velop in the future, the onus is upon the 
officials who found it necessary to take 
what they could get and largely without 


consultation with the committee 


of overcoatings in 


In the case of overcoatings, while 
these two were originally of all-wool 
early in the war it was agreed that a 


construction of 25 per cent cotton and 
75 per cent wool would be accepted for 
a 30-ounce fabric. Subsequently the com 
mittee recommended an admixture of 
35 per cent of re-worked wool and 65 
per cent of pure wool and eventually 
fabrics composed of 50 per cent wool 
and 50 per cent shoddy or re-worked 
wool were accepted. In the case of 
blankets the proportion that was final- 
ly agreed upon was 65 per cent pure 
wool and 35 per cent shoddy, no cotton 
being allowed. 

As an interesting sidelight on the situ- 
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TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


po o 
“Nev Le BRA™ 


“Thistle Brand’? SOLUBLE TALLOW 


A mixture of a superior grade of tallow combined with vegetable oils, so blended as to be 
perfectly soluble and yet possessing an oily nature when in solution; will not rub dry. 


PENETRATION, Because of the oily nature of a solution of ‘““Thistle Brand’’ Soluble Tallow 


it readily penetrates the fibre, giving a more thoroughly sized, stiffer and heavier yarn. 


PLIABILITY. Combined with starch, ‘““Thistle Brand’’ Soluble Tallow makes an elastic-like 
gum that is invaluable as a size, and in the same way gives a leather-like softness to polished 
twines. Warps are increased in strength, do not break due to handling and brittleness, resultimg 
in better and increased production from the looms. 


FLAKING. “Thistle Brand’’ Soluble Tallow prevents flaking absolutely. Incidentally an 


accumulation of dirt is prevented and increased weight is carried into the finished product. 


RANCIDITY. “Thistle Brand” Soluble Tallow is antiseptically treated and will strictly 
adhere to its true condition, doing away with the disagreeable condition of rancidity which 
develops with the use of common tallow. 


COMBINATION. ‘Thistle Brand’’ Soluble Tallow will mix with any quantity of starch, 
fillers, etc. In practice we find from four (4) to eight (8) pounds per fifty (50) gallons of size 
give best results, depending much on the size of the yarn being worked. 


LOGWOOD SOFTENER. Two per cent of “Thistle Brand’’ Soluble Tallow on the weight 
of the goods will soften the harsh, stiff effect of Logwood Black. The Soluble Tallow is applied 
in the finishing wash and also tends to produce a glossier black. 


MINERAL OIL and “Thistle Brand’”’ Soluble Tallow are entire strangers. We do not wish 
to have our customers ‘turning out’’ spotted goods and to finally discover mineral oil in the 
size. We are therefore afraid to take the responsibility and have kept it out of this prepara- 
tion entirely. 


CONSISTENCY. ‘“Taistle Brand’ Soluble Tallow is of a “‘creamy” consistency which 


permits easy handling. 


PRICE. ‘Thistle Brand” Soluble Tallow costs less than half the price of common tallow of 
the best grade and yet does the same amount of work considerably better. 


SAMPLES. We will gladly furnish samples for the asking, or we will send you a barrel, with 


the understanding if it does not do all that we claim, you may return the unused portion and 
full credit will be given. 


David McMeekan Manufacturing Co. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1876) 


1070-78 Pacific Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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ation it may be said on the authority of 
one who has probably been more closely 
connected with the placing of Govern- 
ment contracts than any other individual, 
in the local market at least, that less 
shoddy has been incorporated in fabrics 
delivered to the United States Govern 
ment than in the supplies that were 
bought in this country for the use of the 
Allied Governments. This applies not 
only to uniform fabrics but to blankets. 
Of the latter many were sent abroad 
containing fully 50 per cent of shoddy. 


MANY DIFFERENT BLANKETS BOUGHT 


On the subject of blankets there has 
been decided difficulty in securing the 
quantities demanded. Here as well as 
in other divisions of the market it is 
probable that the secretive policy of the 
Quartermaster’s Department has worked 
adversely to the prompt securing of suf 
ficient quantities. Early in the year it 
was reported that very considerable 
quantities of blankets as well as knitted 
gloves were placed with Canadian manu 
facturers. Many of these were 4-lb. 
gray blankets and prominent in the or- 
ders were those emanating from the 
Red Cross. This allied division of the 
army has been a considerable factor in 
the purchase of supplies, its operation 
on blankets particularly being of sizable 
amounts. It was a matter of surprise 
in certain quarters that the Red Cross 
should take the number of blankets that 
it had, but when it was discovered that 
officials in this division evidently knew 
more about the needs of the army than 
certain individuals in the Quartermaster’s 
Department, the mystery was solved. It 
is known that in spite of the criticism 
of the latter department as to the as- 
sumption of authority in making such 
purchases, certain very sizeable quantities 
were turned over in bulk to the army. A 
good many cotton warp blankets have 
been made by carpet mills who have 
turned over their machinery with the 
necessary changes to make fabrics of 
this kind as well as duck and these 
plants have proved a very valuable 
source of supply. On the question of 
profiteering an interesting incident is 
told in connection with the purchase of 
a quantity of all-wool natural color 
blankets for hospital nurses that were 
actually sold at a loss by the manufac- 
turer who felt, however, that the neces- 
sity for such superior fabrics was so great 
that he would not stand on the question 
of price. Hospital blankets have been 
taken in a good many instances with 
cotton warp. There is a reason for this, 
namely, that of such construction they 
will stand washing and will not shrink. 
These were 4-lb. light colored blankets 
for use indoors. Dark gray shoddy 
blankets have been purchased for field 
hospitals. 


NAVY OPERATIONS 


Considering the publicity which has 
marked the operations of the Navy De- 
partment, there is not very much to say 
with regard to new fabrics. The cloths 
that have been used are fairly well known 
to the general public through the an- 
nouncement of contracts in this as well 
as other publications. The purchasers 
of these goods has been done in accord- 
ance with the procedure that has existed 
for a good many years and while the 
amounts have not been as enormous as 
in the army, very sizable orders have 
been placed with a minimum of friction 
and dissatisfaction that redounds to the 
credit of the policy pursued. 

Naturally the blue flannel is a very 
important requisite in the jackies’ uni- 
form. This is of two weights, namely, 
7 to 8 ounces and 11 to 12 ounces. There 
is also an 18-ounce dark blue cloth 17% 
to 18% ounces and overcoat cloth of 
30-ounce weight. There was talk at one 
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time of a heavier fabric for overcoating 
fabrics somewhat similar to that used 
in the English Navy, but with the pos- 
sible purchase of experimental quanti- 
ties, very little has been done in this 
matter according to report, because of 
the more modern equipment of Ameri- 
can vessels, at least with regard to heat- 
ing facilities. Other fabrics that are 
taken by the Navy are gray prison flan- 
nels 10% to 11% ounces and a so-called 
fearnaught cloth made from wool 
shoddy 72 inches wide and not less than 
32 ounces per yard. This is for use in 
pea jackets for winter wear. Outside 
of this particular fabric, it is stated that 
all navy requisitions call for all wool 

The sweater, wristlet, scarf, helmet 
and other knitted fabrics of a specialty 
character are not ordinarily considered 
as a part of the issue for the Army but 
they have formed a very important part 
in the equipment of the soldier, being 
supplied largely by the Red Cross or by 
patriotic individuals. The knitted jersey 
is a regular garment supplied to the 
Navy and as in all other Navy fabrics 
is of blue dye. The spiral puttee is very 
largely a knitted fabric and although not 
generally accepted as a part of the Army 
equipment, has been recommended by 
General Pershing for use in _ the 
trenches, withstanding moisture much 
more satisfactorily than the canvas 
legging. 

The Marine Corps has a very com- 
plete line of Winterfield shade fabrics 
of different weights and this department 
has bought fairly large quantities of 
blankets containing 35 per cent. shoddy. 
The purchase of these goods has also 
been through open bids and without 
any material modifications. As far as 
the aviation corps is concerned, while 
the cut of uniforms is somewhat dis- 
tinctive, especially in the case of over 
coats, the farbics correspond rather 
closely to army goods. It is known that 
experiments are being made on suiting 
fabrics for convalescent soldiers but it 
is deemed unwise to give any particulars 
regarding such fabric until it is formally 
accepted. 

The purchases by the Government of 
cotton duck since the war started have 
been many and varied. As a matter of 
fact, the volume of these orders has 
been so great and the unsatisfied de 
mand so extensive that other than duck 
mills have been drafted into the produc 
tion of this fabric. A number of carpet 
mills are thus engaged and with the con 
tinuance of the war it is possible that 
even a larger number may be obliged to 
co-operate for the supplying of the 
various departments. 


ARMY LARGEST BUYER 


Naturally the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment is the largest purchasing 
agency for cotton duck, owing to the 
various uses to which this fabric is put 
in connection with the army service. A 
few new uses have developed since the 
war started, the principal of which 
are the employment of duck in connec- 
tion with gas masks and its use as cover- 
ing material for the auto truck, which is 
a new means of transportation in this 
war, Other uses are more or less stand- 
ard, but their ramifications may not be 
generally known by those not intimately 
in touch with army requirements. 
Therefore, a list which is not guaran- 
teed as absolutely complete, is given be- 
low of the various characters of duck 
used in the several departments of the 
service. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT 


12.4 0z., 291% in. khakitents. 

8 0z., 28% in. khaki—tents, tent flies 
and ground cloths. 

33 in., 7% oz. O. D.—shelter tents. 

6% 0oz., bleached—cooks’ aprons, caps, 
etc. 


No. 4 duck, various widths—paulins 

No. 8 duck, 34 in.—cot. covers 

No. 8, 36 in—horse blanket linings 
and certain paulins. 

No. 6 duck, waterproofed—auto truck 
covers and paulins. 

No. 8, 9 and 10 duck and 12 oz., vari 
ous widths—gas mask covers. 


28% in.., 10 oz. O. D—escort wagon 


covers. 
40 in., 9 oz. army—mattress covers 
29 in. 8 oz. single filling—latrine 


screens (some idea of the importance 
of this fabric may be obtained when it is 
stated that over 5,000,000 yds. have been 
purchased). 

30 in., 2.13 yd. O. D. twill—summer 
uniforms. 

30 in., 2-yd. to 31 in. 1-yd. O. D. twill 
workmen’s clothing 


28% in., 15 oz. O. D.—leggings 


ORDNANCF DEPARTMENT 


No. 1 and 4 duck—gun c vers, etc 

No. 8 and No. 9—hammocks. 

(No. 9 is the largest quality used in 
this department). 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 
No. 2 and No. 10 sail duck—awnings 
deck covers, paulins, etc 


8, 10 and 12 oz. army—tents for shor« 


use. 
No. 4, 42 in.—bags. 
No. 1, 42 in—hammocks. 
No ve 30 in cots. 


FIELD HOSPITAL CORPS 


No. 8 and 12.4 oz. duck—litter covers 
84 in., No. 8—use not known. 


MARINE CORPS 


8, 10 1-3 and 12.5 oz. khaki—tents 

No. 8, 34 in.—cots. 

40 in., 22 oz.—sea bags 

No. 4, 42 in., dyed khaki—bedding 
rolls, 

40 in., 9 oz. army—mattress covers 


36 in., No. 8—paulins 


MAKING ARMY BLANKETS 
Maine Woolen Plant Employed Exclu- 
sively for Government 
The old woolen mill plant at East 
Wilton, Me., which was taken over last 
summer by the then newly organized 
East Wilton Woolen Mills, has been 
thoroughly renovated, new equipment 
installed and is now employed on a 
Government contract for 50,000 three 
pound wool blankets; this contract is 
expected to be completed by the first 

of July. 

The acceptance of this Government 
contract not only required new manu- 
facturing equipment, but necessitated the 
construction of a dye house. The 
plant’s present equipment consists of 
five sets of cards, 6 spinning jacks and 
23 looms; about 60 operatives are em- 
ployed. 

W. W. Capers is president of the 
company and P. G. Hoyt is secretary 
and treasurer. S. G. Hall, long iden- 
tified with woolen manufacture, is su- 
perintendent of the plant. 


Bids for Navy 

Wasuincron, D. C., Jan. 9—The fol- 
lowing bids have been opened by the Bu- 
reau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department: On 170,000 yards of slate- 
color cotton drill, 28-inches, for the 
Mare Island Navy Yard; A. L. Gimbel 
at (a) $.229 per yard, (b) at $.3307; 
Knickerbocker Supply Co. at $.3099; 
Millville Manufacturing Co. at $.2448; 
and Universal Trading Co. at $.3093. 

On 150,000 yards of slate-color cot- 
ton tape for same yard; Foster & Stew- 
art at $011 per yard; Knickerbocker 
Supply Co. at $.0113; and Universal 
Trading Co. at $.0138. 
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EXAMINER WANTED 


Examination for Textile Position to Be 
Held February 12 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9.—Ar 
open competitive examination will be 


held on Feb. 12 by the United St 


Civil Service Commission for an exan 
iner in textiles The examination ts t 
fill a vacancy in the Bureau of Engray 


ing and Printing 
The duties of the appointee will 


sist of examining samples of wool 

goods, particularly printers’ blanketing 
and coiton goods such as millinet and 
muslins, and deciding as to their valu 
in the work of the Burea Che ap 
pointee will be required to direct th 
washing of such textiles and to deter 


mine the best methods and the most 


uitable soaps and other materials to be 


used therein 

Competitors will not be required t 
report for examination at any place, but 
will be rated 10 per cent. for physical 
ability and 90 per cent. for training and 
experienc Applic ints must show that 
they are familiar with the manufacture 
ise and laundering of both woolen and 
otton fabrics and with the mechank 
ippliances pertaining thereto, and that 
they have had at least f years’ expe 
rience in such work 


Export Cotton Rules 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 9—The W 


Trade Board has amended the ruling ir 
regard to the exportation of raw cott 

as follows: On Jan. 8 and thereafter 
until further action is taken by th 
Be ard, no individual li enses shall bi 
required for the exportation of raw 
cotton to the United Kingdom, France 
Italy or Japan, or their colonies, pos 
sessions or protectorates, with the ex 
ception of Egyptian and Sea Island cot 
ton, the exportation of which to ar 

country of the world will on and afte 
that date, Jan. 8, require an individual 
license It is necessary, therefore, that 
shipper’s declaration covering shipment 
of raw cotton destined to either Great 
Britain, France, Italy or Japan stat 


clearly thereon the exact type of r 
cotton to be shipped. 


War Estimates for 1919 


WA HINGTON, D ( Jan 8 Che sec 


retary of the Treasury has sent supple 
mental estimates to Congress of appro 
priations for the War Department for 
the fiscal year 1919. Included in the 
estimates is $949,342,872.27 of the total 
amount to be appropriated for cloth, 
woolens, and other equipment making 
up camp | garrison equipment, $610, 
198,648.64 of which is to be appropriated 


n 


for the current fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918 


New Wool Stock Co. 

CuHeLseA, MAss.— Joseph Bakeman, 
Israel Glaser and J. S. Slater are th 
directors of the newly incorporated firm 
of Glaser & Bakeman, Inc., of this 
city, with a capital stock of $40,000 
shares of a par value of $100. The com 
pany will deal in woolens and wool 
stocks 


Call for Navy Goods 
Wasuinocton, D. C., Jan. 7.—Bids are 
to be opened by the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, on Jan 
14 for furnishing the Pensacola, Fla., 
yard with 50,000 yards of 36 inch un 
bleached cotton cheesecloth 
Next Auction Sales 
The next sale has been fixed to take 
place on Thursday, January 24 and Fri- 
day, January 25. Details as to quanti- 
ties to be offered will be announced later. 
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YOU use dyestuffs—WE manufacture them! 


OU can obtain uniform quality, steady and dependable deliveries of 


goods, manufactured in our factories. 


We have not engaged in job- 


bing or brokering dyestuffs, for the reason that under present con- 
ditions no house can be assured of its source of supply. We, therefore, only 
offer those goods which we ourselves manufacture, or whose sales agency, 
from reliable manufacturers, we have exclusively. 


You, as well as other mills, have suffered 
by reason of varying qualities, both shade 
and color, in different shipments. This 
has entailed no end of time, trouble and 
loss to the textile industry. 


Realizing this, we have never permitted.a 
shipment to leave our plant, until we had 
carefully standardized it—both as to color 
strength and shade. You can have a con- 
crete demonstration of this fact, if you will 
give us part of your business. 


We can sell our entire production direct 
to dealers and jobbers of dyestuffs. How- 
ever, in order to insure the permanency of 
the dyestuff industry in this country, we 
have adopted the other policy, and make 
our appeal constantly to the consumer. 


Our laboratories, both at the plants and in 
our New York office, are in charge of ex- 
perienced and competent men. They are 
here to render every service possible to our 
customers and friends. 


The following is a list of the colors---and we would be glad to send 
you product samples of every color we produce: 


DIRECT COLORS: 
Direct Sky Blue 
Direct Blue 2B 
Direct Navy Blue B 


Direct Fast Yellow R (leaves silk white) 


Congo Rubine and Congo Red 
Direct Fast Orange R 


SULPHUR: 
Sulphur Khaki 


Sulphur Brown 
Sulphur Black 


ACID GOLORS: 
Acid Orange O 


Croceine Orange R 
Acid Scarlet 3B 
Acid Red A 


BASIC: 
Fuchsine Crystals 
Fuchsine Powder 
Methyl Violet 
Soluble Blue 
Methylene Blue 
Safranine 


ALIZARINE GOLORS: 
Alizarine Yellow R 


Alizarine Green B 
Alizarine Blue Black 


Alizarine Brown R 


DICKS, DAVID CO.,, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 


302 BROADWAY 


ALBERT DaAvyip, President. 


NEW YORK, U.S. A. 


ROBERT P. Dicks, Sec’y. & Treas. 


Works: Newark, N. J.; Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Agents for: Reliance Aniline & Chemical Co., Essex Aniline Works, Inc., for New York and South. 
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WAR SERVICE COMMITTEE 


Representatives of Two Manufacturers’ 
Associations Appointed 


At a meeting held Wednesday at the 
fice of the Woolen Goods Exchange, 
what is officially known as the War 
Service Committee of the Wool Manu- 
acturing Industry was appointed. This 
ucceeds the Joint Woolen Goods Com- 
nittee. The personnel of this committee 
is as follows: Representing the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufactur- 
ers—Frederic S. Clark, president; Wil- 
iam M. Wood, George H. Hodgson and 
Franklin W. Hobbs; representing the 
American Association of Woolen & 
Worsted Manufacturers—H. E. Pea- 
ody, president; George B. Sanford, 
Robert T. Francis and J. P. Stevens. 

Frederic S. Clark was elected chair- 
man, and Herbert E. Peabody secre- 
tary. The latter was designated to rep- 
resent the committee in its relations with 
the U. S. Government. Winthrop L. 
Marvin, secretary of the National Asso- 
‘iation of Wool Manufacturers, and J. 
J. Nevins, secretary of the American 
\ssociation of Woolen & Worsted 
Manufacturers, were appointed assist- 
int secretaries of the committee. 

Nathaniel Stevens and Winthrop L. 
Marvin were instructed to prepare a 
statement for publication detailing the 
character of fabrics which had been 
recommended by the late Joint Woolen 
Goods Committee. This statement fol- 
lows: 

There has been criticism of the Wool 
Manufacturers’ Committee that has been 
advising the War Department because it 
recommended the use of a proportion of 
re-worked wool, popularly known as 
‘ shoddy,” in army cloths. Only into two 
fabrics—and these the heaviest ones, the 
vercoating and the blankets—does any 
shoddy enter. There is none of this 
material in the uniform itself—the 
louse and trousers—nor in the woolen 
shirting. Re-worked wool was recom- 
mended in these heavy fabrics for the 
purpose of conserving the country’s new 
wool supply, where there must be a war 
econémy for the same reason as in food 
or fuel. 

Shoddy is not cotton or refuse, as 
many persons imagine. It is real wool 

ber worked and used a second time. 
Good shoddy produced from such a 
source as tailors’ clippings is superior 
to some kinds of new wool, and by the 
terms of the army specification only 
good shoddy can be used, and only in a 
limited proportion, in the army over- 
oats and blankets—the strength re- 
juirements of the blankets increased 10 

uunds over the previous standard by 
the advice of the Manufacturers’ Com- 
mittee, absolutely bars out all but the 

est and strongest fibers, which produce 
fabric just as warm as new wool itself. 

Before the war there was cotton in 
the army overcoating, the uniform and 

i¢ blankets. The Wool Manufacturers’ 
ommittee recommended that re-worked 

ool be substituted for this cotton in the 
vercoating and in the blanket to make 

warmer fabric, and that the uniform 

all new wool. This has been done. 

‘fore the war there was cotton in the 

my woolen shirting. The Manufac- 

rers’ Committee recommended that 
(Continued on page 442) 
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Report of Joint Woolen Goods Committee 


Relations of this Body to Council 
of National Defense Fully Detailed 


The Joint Woolen Goods Committee 
which has co-operated with the Council 
of National Defense for many months, 
and which went out of existence in con- 
formity with the regulations issued by 
the Government, has rendered its report 
to the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers, and the 
National Association of Wool Manufac 
turers. The report follows: 

Your Joint Committee of Manufac 
turers co-operating with the Committee 
on Supplies of the Council of National 
Defense reports a brief summary of its 
work which has now closed with the 
sending of the resignations requested 
by Julius Rosenwald, Chairman of 
the Committee of Supplies of the Coun 
cil of National Defense, in the letter 
herein set forth. 

The Joint Committee was created in 
pursuance of action taken at a special 
meeting of the Woolen Goods Exchange 
held on Feb. 7, 1917. 

As it was then manifest that war was 
impending, the manufacturers present 
at that meeting—representing both the 
American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers and the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers—unanimously requested Colonel 
John P. Wood, President of the Na- 
tional Association, in co-operation with 
Herbert E. Peabody, President of the 
American Association, to select a com- 
mittee of seven members of which 
Colonel Wood himself would be Chair- 
man, to assist the Federal Government 
in securing an adequate supply of 
woolen and worsted fabrics for the en 
larged army and navy of the United 
States. The committee as designated 
was as follows: 

Colonel John P 
phia, Chairman, 

Nathaniel Stevens, Pres. of M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co., No. Andover, Mass. 

Robert T, Francis, Selling Agt., of the 
Pontoosuc Woolen Manufacturing Co., 
of Pittsfield, Mass., and New York City. 

Moses L. Shuttleworth, Agent of the 
Washington Mills of Lawrence, Mass. 
of the American Woolen Company, 

Charles H. Wilson, of James & E. H. 
Wilson of Pittsfield, Mass. 

George C. Hetzel, Pres. of George C. 
Hetzel Company of Chester, Pa. 

Spaulding Bartlett, Treasurer of S 
Slater & Sons, Inc. of Webster, Mass. 

Colonel Wood resigned in July on the 
mobilization of his regiment, the First 


Wood of Philadel- 


Pennsylvania Cavalry, and Nathaniel 
Stevens, Vice Chairman, of your Com 
mittee was elected to succeed him. There 
were added to the Committee: 

Francis R. Masters, of Lawrence & 
Company of Boston and New York. 

C. Brooks Stevens, Treasurer of the 
United States Bunting Company of 
Lowell, Mass. 

Frederick R. Edington of the Ameri- 
can Woolen Company of Boston 

C. Brooks Stevens and F. R. Eding 
ton were selected by the Committee on 
Supplies early in October for perma- 
nent duty in Washington as_ technical 
advisers to that committee Subse 
quently they were elected members of 
our committee. 

On the original appointment of the 
Committee due notice was given to the 
Council of National Defense, and the 
first meeting of the Committee was held 
in New York on March 28, 1917, with 
a representative of the Depot Quarter 
master at Philadelphia, the principal 
cloth purchasing depot of the army. On 
March 30 the Joint Committee had its 
first conference in Washington with 
Chairman Rosenwald and Mr. Charles 
Eisenman, of the Committee on Sup 
plies of the Council of National De- 
fense, and having been previously ap 
pointed by the Council was thereupon 
formally recognized as one of the com- 
mittees co-operating with the Council 
Thereafter until the middle of Septem- 
ber the Joint Committee held almost 
weekly meetings in New York or Wash- 
ington. 

Until Colonel Wood re-entered the 
Federal service he passed a considerable 
part of his time in consultation with the 
Committee on Supplies in Washington 
and with the purchasing agencies of the 
Quartermaster and Ordnance Depart- 
Army and Navy and 
Mr. Stevens, since suc- 


ments of the 
Marine Corps. 
ceeding Colonel Wood as Chairman of 
the Joint Committee, and members of 
the sub-committees have had frequent 
conferences with the officials in Wash- 
ington. 

This Joint Committee has rendered 
service not only to the army and navy, 
but also to the American Red Cross. 
Moreover, the Committee, through other 
sub-committees formed by it for the 
especial purpose, has taken the initiative 
and helped in organizing the wool 
manufacturing industry for wool con- 
servation, in promoting the import of 


Latest Cable News 


Manchester, Eng., Jan. 10 (Special Cable to the Journal). 
Cloth demand abroad very limited; en- 


market; buyers resisting higher rates. 


Distinctly dearer 


couraging home trade sales and constant buying for war purposes. Yarns pur- 


chased sparingly. 
of 18 per cent on share capital. 


December stocktakings of spinning companies show profit 


Bradford, Eng., Jan. 7 (Special Cable to the Journal).—Licenses still entirely 
suspended. All supplies reserved for home use. Active steps taken to obtain 


South American supplies. Freight likely. 





wool and in protecting the newly de 
veloped export trade in woolen goods 


RECOM MENDED FABRIC CHANGES 


One of the first and most important 
tasks of your Joint Committee was to 
recommend certain changes in the 
specifications for army and navy fabrics, 
with a view: 

(1) To conserving the wool supply 
of the nation; 

(2) To make it possible for the maxi 
mum number of mills to undertake the 
production of these fabrics and thus to 
insure prompt delivery, and 

(3) To maintain a just and reason 
able range of prices. 

It is kee nly to be regretted that the 
representatives of the Government did 
not see their way clear immediately to 
accept last spring (1917) the 
recommendation of the Joint Committee 
and also of the wool trade of the United 
States, that the entire available supply 
of wool to be taken over by the Gov 
ernment, in accordance with the offer of 
the wool trade presented through the 
Joint Committee Had this 
mendation been adopted it would have 
saved the Government many millions of 
dollars 

The early 
tions of the committee are set 
in the following excerpt 
records 

“The Wool Manufacturers’ 
mittee most earnestly recommends, as 
the real heart of the problem of secur- 
ing just and reasonable prices on th 


Covernment, 


earnest 


recom- 


recommenda- 
forth 
from our 


policy and 


Com- 


military fabrics of the 
that immediate steps be taken by the 
Government to control the present 
prices of raw wool of the ™% blood, % 
blood, and % blood grades required for 
the manufacture of military fabrics 
To accomplish this it is essential for the 
Government to control the prices of 
these wools in all the primary markets 
of the country The wool manufac- 
turers are eager to turnish the Govern 


ment with the requisite military fab- 


rics at a proper price, but they cannot 
undertake to do this so long as their 
indispensable materials are advancing 
in the present uncontrolled market as 
they are from day to day. It is as 
necessary for the manufacturers to 
have their materials for Government 
fabrics guaranteed to them at a fair 
price as it is for the navy to have an 
assured price for its supplies of coal and 
oil fuel. 

“What has been said above of the 
need of the Government control of raw 
wool prices applies also to the various 
wool substitutes authorized in the man- 
ufacture of these military fabrics. 

“The Wool Manufacturers’ Commit 
tee suggests that Mr. Baruch call to- 
gether the Raw Wool Committee to de- 
vise some means whereby the advance 
of the wool market can be checked un- 
til the Government can place present de- 
sired contracts for military fabrics. 

“The Manufacturers’ Committee sug- 
gests further that the wool merchants 
agree to give prices to their customers 
for sufficient time to enable the mills 
to receive a definite answer from the 
Government as to whether their bids 
are acceptable. 


“That the grade specifications for 
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wool in overcoating, uniform cloth and 
blankets be changed from __ three- 


eights blood to ‘Low quarter blood or 


fine: Z 

[hat for shirting flannels there be 
added to the specifications of Feb. 17, 
1917, one made with a cotton warp and 
worsted weft, in which fabric the pro- 
portion of cotton shall not exceed 30 
per cent, and that the carded woolen 


shirting flannel in No. 1,234 have the 
proportion of cotton reduced from 40 
per cent to 30 per cent 

That an additional type of olive 
drab uniform cloth be included, to be 


e of worsted (all wool) warp and 





ma 
worsted weft, weighing 14 oz. to the 
linear yard 

That the overcoating (30 oz. mel- 
ton) be made of all wool fiber, of which 


not to exceed 35 per cent may be of 


noils or re-worked wool, the minimum 


strength to be 65 Ibs. warp way, and 50 
Ibs. weft way 
That the all wo 


1 blanket specifica- 
ide for the use of noils and 


tions prov 
re-worked wool in a proportion not ex 
ceeding 35 per cent of the whole weight 

hat an additional blanket type be 
adopted, to be made with cotton warp 
and wool weft. Such blankets to be 
blankets, and made 


1 
h 








+41 
used for saddle 


available for issue to troops aS a selec- 





ternative for the all-woolen blan 


“ That the border be omitted from the 
blankets 

‘That the Government purchase from 
growers, merchanis and mills at to-b¢ 
established uniform prices the require 
ments of wool and other raw materials 


required for the manufacture f its 





needs in woolen goods, and issue at 
fixed prices to the mills making goods 
for the Government the raw materials 
required therefor 

That prices for the goods made for 
the Government be based upon an 
agreed cost of conversion and profit plus 
such uniform cost as is fixed by the 
Government for each kind of raw 
material required to make the respective 
fabrics.” 

The following further excerpt from 
ur records states the position of the 
committee 
“ Colonel Wood spoke of the commit 
tee as representing a proposition of 
service, not of mere manufacturing com- 
petition The committee was working 
in an entirely detached way for the 
rimary purpose of best service and best 


p 

economy to the Government itself.” 
Minutes of all of the meetings of the 

Joint Committee have been duly kept 


and recorded, and periodical reports ot 
1 the activities of the Joint Committee, 
including the above, have been fur- 
nished to the Council of National De- 
fense. For detailed information of the 
work of the committee these minutes 
and reports are permanently available 
As a Cf 


recommended any specific purchases by 


mmittee it has never made or 


the Government; it has simply recom 
mended what it 
specifications, and has urged that these 
specifications should be faithfully com- 
plied with It further recommended 
maximum prices on the 30-ounce olive 
drab overcoating and the 3 pound olive 
drab blanket which it regarded as. rea- 
sonable and fair alike to the manufac- 
turers and to the Government. 


regarded as proper 


The members of the Joint Committee 
are officials of mills which have under- 
taken Government contracts, but these 
contracts have been matters of negotia- 
tion upon individual action and have not 
come before the committee for any con- 
sideration whatsoever All the manu- 
facturers of the country capable of mak- 
ing military or naval fabrics were urged 
by the committee, and practically the en- 
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tire trade promised to undertake their 
share of service, but the activities of the 
committee ceased at that point and each 
manufacturer was left to make his own 
terms and arrange his own contract 
with the accredited officials of the Gov- 
ernment, separate and apart from the 
committee 

Che Joint Committee strongly recom- 
mended strict adherence to specilica- 
tions securing fabric standards and at 
all times advised against purchases be 


low acct pted standards 


CASE OF EMERGENCY PURCHASES 


‘or “emergency purchases” of infer- 
ior goods, the Joint Committee insisted 
that it should not be exposed to any 
charges that it in any manner acquiesced 
therein or was in any manner responsi 
ble therefor, and that it be entirely freed 
from and relieved of any accountability 
therefor 

In this connection we submit this ex 
tract from the minutes of the meeting of 
Sept. 13, 1917, in Washington: 

After a period of general discussion 
the Joint Committee called on Mr. 
Eisenman at his office in the Munsey 
building Mr. Eisenman asked if it 
were true that the Committee were dis 
satisfied with the character of some of 
the goods purchased for army use. Act- 
ing Chairman Stevens replied that it was 
true—that the Committee were dis- 
turbed at some recent happenings and 
he instanced the purchase of certain 
riced shirting fabrics 
r. Eisenman asked what the Joint 
Committee would do if the Secretary of 
War suddenly asked for 1,200,000 more 
yards of shirting flannel than had been 
anticipated—spot goods. He explained 
that the troops going to France had to 
carry with them a six months’ equip- 
ment and went on to say that affairs 
were moving very rapidly and he would 
like to have the Committee designate a 
man or men to stay on the job perma- 
nently in Washington The acting 
chairman inquired if it were true that 
the Committee on Supplies were getting 
up a 20 oz. fabric. Mr. Eisenman re- 
plied that there was not a word of truth 
in it, and added that he wished that 
goods could be manufactured as rapidly 
as rumors. 

Mr. Eisenman stated he kept a care- 
ful record of the emergency demands of 
the War Department—demands for im- 
Acting Chairman 
Stevens said, ‘If you will give us a 
letter to keep our own records straight 
we will be satisfied.’ Mr. Eisenman re 
plied, “You can have access to our 
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mediate delivery. 


records at any time.’’ 

Particularly to define and emphasize 
the position of the Joint Committee con- 
cerning the character and quality of 
goods to be accepted under emergency 
purchases, the committee on the follow- 
ing day addressed the letter to Mr. 
Charles Eisenman of the Committee on 
Supplies (which is here set out): 


‘You may recall the request of 
Chairman Stevens at our conference 
with you yesterday when the emergency 
purchases were being considered, that 
if you would give us a letter to keep 
our record clear of responsibility for 
these hastily bought fabrics we would 
be quite satisfied. As we understand it 
you were entirely willing to state that 
for any defects that might develop in 
these emergency goods your advisory 
committee was not accountable. ; 

‘I am very sure that this would 
greatly ease the minds of the members 
of our committee and they feel that it 
is due to them. 

‘I am sending you enclosed the 
minutes of yesterday’s meeting and a 
copy of the call issued today to the 
members of the executive committees 





of the manufacturers’ associations for 
a preliminary conference to take up in 
earnest the conserving of the wool 
supply. 

“You will also note that the commit- 
tee has invited Mr. Hetzel and Mr. Wil 
son to act as representatives in Wash- 
ington. 

“ With cordial regards, 

‘Sincerely yours, 
“WintHrop L. 
‘Acting Secretary, Joint Committee of 


MARVIN, 


Wool Manufacturers Co-operating 
with the Council of National De- 
fense.” 


To this letter no reply was received. 

From the time of the appointment of 
your committee until the early autumn 
(1917), we had been extremely active 
in advising the representatives of the 
Government and facilitating the produc- 
tion of woolen fabrics by the manufac- 
turers of the country on a great scale 
for the use of the various departments 
of the army and navy. Although 
Messrs. Edington and Brooks Stevens 
were attached to the staff of the Com- 
mittee on Supplies as technical advisers 
and subsequently elected to your Joint 
Woolens Committee, for some time prior 
to their appointment and since, the ad- 
vice and assistance of your committee 
have been rarely sought 

CASE OF BASE SORTING PLANT 

The circumstances regarding the ex- 
istence of the Base Sorting Company 
and its reported methods of operation in 
connection with Government O. D. clip- 
pings, first came to the attention of cer- 
tain members of the Joint Woolens Com- 
mittee through market rumors. The 
Executive Committee of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers and such of its Directors 
as could attend, met to consider the sit- 
uation. Nathaniel Stevens, Chairman of 
the Joint Woolens Committee, and 
Messrs. Francis, Bartlett and Wilson of 
the committee were asked to be present. 

At this meeting, held October 17, 1917, 
the matter was referred to the Joint 
Woolens Committee for proper investi- 
gation by the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the entire matter 
(Base Sorting Company) be referred 
to the Joint Woolens Committee, to be 
brought by it to the attention of the 
authorities in Washington.” 

Our Chairman went to Washington 
the following day and asked the Vice 
Chairman of the Committee on Sup- 
plies for an appointment with our com- 
mittee to discuss the general subject of 
the Base Sorting Company. He stated 
that he felt the matter was outside the 
domain of your committee and objected 
to discussing the subject with us. 

In early December the individual 
members of your committee received 
the following letter: 


“To obviate the present embarrass- 
ing situation in which the members of 
the committees appointed by me or un- 
der my direction have been placed by 
being called upon to act both as Gov- 
ernment agents or advisers and also as 
the representatives of their respective 
industries, it has seemed wise to termi- 
nate the existence of your committee, 
and hence the tender of your resigna- 
tion is requested. 

“You will understand that this ac- 
tion is not taken in derogation of the 
very valuable services which you and 
your committee have rendered the Gov- 
ernment in the present emergency, but 
is necessary to relieve your committee 
and the Council from a situation which 
has been the subject of criticism, and 
is also in the interest of establishing a 
more closely knit organization. 

“TI want to assure you that we are 
deeply appreciative of your efforts in 
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the service of our country and of th: 
patriotism and good judgment that hay 
guided your services as our advisers. 

“It is hoped that a committee repre 
sentative of your industry will b 
formed by it in the near future an 
that in this way you will be able t 
continue to give us advice on the many 
problems which necessarily arise. 

“Committee on Supplies, 
“By Jutius RosENWALD.” 
“ Chairman.” 

Promptly the members of the com 
mittee transmitted their resignations t 
Chairman Rosenwald. So the relatior 
of the Joint Committee with the Goy 
ernment has now been completely dis 
solved, and the committee respectfull 
presents this, its final report, to th 
Associations responsible for its creation 

The Joint Committee, as stated, has 
insisted upon and regarded it as a vita 
and imperative obligation and duty t 
maintain a strict adherence to fabri 
standards for army and navy use to in 
sure the comfort, and protect and guar 
the health of every soldier and sailor i: 
the service of our nation. 

Your committee have to state as thei 
united conviction that the resources « 
the woolen manufacturers of this cou 
try were, and are, adequate to fully an 
properly equip the land and naval forces 
of our country. 

(Signed) NATHANIEL STEVENS, 

CrHartes H. WILson, 
Moses L. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Ropert T. FRANCIs, 
SPAULDING BARTLETT, 
Grorce C. HETzEL, 
Francis R. MAsters. 


War Service Committee 
(Continued from page 441) 


this cotton content be reduced and only 
enough be left to prevent excessiv: 
shrinkage. This has been done also, 

The American army is just as it was 
before the war,—the best clothed army 
in the world, except perhaps the Ger 
man army, as it was before 1914. Every 
Government in the war has introduced 
re-worked wool into its army cloths as 
a necessary conserving of its wool sup 
ply, and most Governments have gone 
much further than our own. It is n 
part of the duty of the Wool Manufac 
turers’ Committee to fix the weight o1 
thickness of the fabrics which our sol 
diers wear. This is determined entirely 
in Washington. 


PURCHASES OF TEXTILES 
Secretary of War Gives Total Figures 
on Important Lines 

Figures showing total purchases of 
the most important lines of textiles for 
the Army Quartermaster’s Department 
to Dec. 29, 1917, were given by Secre 
tary of War Baker, testifying befor 
the Senate Committee on Military Af 
fairs Thursday: 

“In the woolen goods section alone,’ 
said he, “the co-operation of over thre: 
hundred mills was involved, and the fol 
lowing items give some idea of the ex 
tensive character of the operations: 

“More than 19,000,000 blankets, 20, 
000,000 yards of overcoating and mor 
than 30,000,000 yards each of shirting 
flannel and suiting, involving an ex 
penditure of more than $345,000,000. I: 
cotton goods the Department has place: 
contracts for 250,000,000 yards of vari 
ous goods,” he continued. 

As to the size of purchases of knit 
goods, Secretary Baker gave the fol 
lowing figures: winter drawers, 25,000, 
000 pairs; winter undershirts, 21,000,00) 
garments; woolen gloves, 11,000,00 
pairs; wool light-weight stockings, 31, 
000,000 pairs; wool heavy-weight stock 
ings, 21,000,000 pairs. 
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STILL “ PASSING THE BUCK” 


War Department and Supp)ies Com- 
mittee Try to Shift Blame 

“The week closes with the War De- 
vartment and the Council of National 
Defense each trying to place the blame 
ipon the other for the sorry conditions 
which have been revealed with respect 
to army uniforms,” writes the Washing 
ton correspondent of the Boston Trans- 
cript. “It is difficult for the outside 
public to gain a fair idea of the merits 
»f some of the disclosures without hear- 
ing all the testimony. For example, 
newspaper reports of the hearings state 
as a bald fact that the clothing of the 
Marine Corps is much better and warm- 
er than that of the army. The testi- 
mony showed this to be theoretically so, 
but it has not developed a particle of 
evidence that the marine knows that he 
is better clothed or the soldier that he is 
not. Similarly with respect to the sub- 
stitution of shoddy for wool, the soldier 
is aS warmly clothed with one kind of 
all-wool as he is with another, except 
that some garments will wear a little 
longer than others. Fair criticism on 
this point has little or nothing to do 
with the uniform as it affects the com- 
fort of the soldier, but is directed to the 
question whether the changes in the pro- 
portiotis of wool and shoddy have re- 
sulted in improper advantage to some- 
one in the trade. The great question 
affecting the soldier himself is whether 
the 16-ounce cloth of which the United 
States uniform is composed is heavy 
enough—whether it should be 20-ounce, 
as with the British army, or 24 to 26- 
ounce, as with the German army. Upon 
this point the testimony of Michael E. 
Driscoll, who has made woolens for 
forty-five years, indicated that it would 
cost 50 per cent. more to give the Amer 
ican soldier 25 per cent. more wear, and 
Mr. Driscoll testified emphatically that 
the changes made in the American uni- 
form detracted little if any from its 
warmth or wearing qualities and un- 
doubtedly prevented a wool shortage. 
As Mr. Driscoll was called as a witness 
for the critics of Mr. Eisenman, his 
opinions did not suit the senators over- 
much, 

WILL SECRETARY BAKER WIN? 

“The investigation has gone far 
enough already to determine that a ter- 
rific shake-up will take place in the War 
Department as a result of it. Secretary 
Baker has moved rapidly to forestall 
something worse and is reorganizing the 
bureaus of the Ordnance ard Quarter- 
master General’s Department under 
civilian heads. Charles Eisenman, chair- 
man of the committee on supplies of the 
Council of National Defense, defended 
himself heroically, but undoubtedly his 
autocratic power in the awarding of 
contracts is as good as broken. Gen- 
erals Sharpe and Crozier will not here- 
after be recognized as the actual heads 
of their own departments. Reorganiza- 
tions and resignations are going on 
every day, to the end that when the Sen- 
ate inquiry is completed the War De- 
partment will be able to go to Congress 
and say: “We have fixed things up so 
this won’t happen again, so please let us 
alone.” If Congress lies down and the 
Chamberlain bill is killed, of course, 
Secretary Baker wins. 


BOUGHT PRICE RATHER THAN QUALITY 


“Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, 
who has been a leading figure in the 
senatorial inquiry which has exposed the 
shortcomings of the War Department, 
in a speech on the floor of the Senate 
the same day pointed out that the ex- 
orbitant cost of coal to New England 
had not been due to prices at the mines, 
but to water transportation charges, 
which had been sent sky-rocketing by 
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the action of the Navy Department in 
commandeering tonnage used in the 
New England coal-carrying trade. It is 
charged against the Council of National 
Defense in the clothing inquiry that it 
bought price rather than quality. The 
charge may be applied with double force 
to Secretary Baker with relation to 


coal,” 
EQUIPMENT SHORTAGE 


Responsibility Placed on Various Shoul- 
ders by Those Testifying 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 7—Whao, if 
anyone, is to blame for the cloth and 
clothing and blanket shortage in the 
army and is there a shortage? That is 
the question that is being asked daily by 
the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs in investigation of the purchas 
ing in the army. Several men have been 
heard by the committee, several experts, 
and yet almost everyone has a different 
story to tell and each one is blaming the 
other fellow for not doing his duty 
properly. Members of the Senate Com- 
mittee say that they are going to get 
at the bottom of the thing if it takes 
them a lifetime. Charles Eisenman in 
his testimony has blamed the Quarter- 
master’s Office for not having goods 
made up as fast as they were furnished 
to them and the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment is blaming the Committee on Sup 
plies for not getting the cloth to them 
on time. Officers in charge of canton- 
ments are saying there is a shortage of 
clothing and Secretary of War Baker 
is issuing statements that there is no 
shortage. Altogether the whole thing 
seems, at this moment, to be very much 
muddled. 

To go back. There are certain mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs who have started out with 
the idea of placing the entire blame on 
the Committee on Supplies, of the Coun- 
cil of National Defense, and especially 
on Mr. Eisenman. Your correspondent 
is given to understand on the very high- 
est authority, and from a source having 
nothing to do with the Council of 
National Defense, that some of the Sen- 
ators have an “ax to grind.” One man, 
especially, who has shown the greatest 
antagonism is alleged to have been 
turned down with one of his “ big” con- 
stituents who tried to “ put over” some- 
thing on the Committee on Supplies, but 
who was unable to do it. Undoubtedly 
the committee has created many enemies, 
as indeed it must, because there are 
always those who must be dissatisfied. 
On the other hand, as has been repeat- 
edly pointed out in this paper, the se- 
crecy which has been maintained by the 
office of the Quartermaster General of 
the Army, at the instance of Mr. Eisen- 
man, has been a mistake from the word 
go. Things would have been quite 
different at this time if a reasonable 
amount of unharmful publicity had been 
given to the vast purchases that were 
being made. Senators who have been 
making this investigation are agreed 
with that sentiment. 

Failure of the Government to call on 
many large clothing manufacturers to 
make uniforms was assailed before the 
Senate committee last week by Frank 
S. Turnbull, of New York, president of 
Rogers, Peet & Co. 

“There was no earthly reason why 
we could not have clothed the men, and 
clothed them fast,” he said, citing the 
fact that virtually none of the large 
plants at Rochest>r, N. Y. had been used 
by the Government. He thought too 
much shoddy was being used under the 
new cloth specifications. 

To conserve wool, Mr. Turnbull said 
Charles Eisenman had proposed that 
shoddy be used in all civilian clothing 


during the war. “That was visionary 
and impractical,” Mr. Turnbull said, 
‘and could only be done by law. Mr 
Eisenman wanted to start a propaganda 
to stop wearing all-wool garments by 
civilians.” 

Julius Forstmann, of Passaic, N. J., 
told the committee that he did not be 
lieve that a limited percentage of shoddy 
would deteriorate the quality of Army 
overcoats, but he opposed its use in 
other clothing. No shoddy was used 
before the war, he said, in the German 
uniforms 

In their further investigations of con 
tracts negotiated by the Committee on 
Supplies the Senate Military Committee 
has been furnished with a statement by 
Mr. Eisenman of merchandise bought 
from firms whose members or employes 
are or were connected with the com- 
mittee 

Of supplies worth about $800,000,000 
bought during the past eight months, the 
statement shows that $128,830,000 worth 
came from such concerns but of this 
amount all except $14,830,064 worth was 
contracted for before the contractors’ 
representatives became connected with 
the committee 

In presenting the statement to the 
committee Mr. Eisenmann defended the 
committee’s work, upheld the secrecy in 
advance of letting contracts and in- 
sisted that the men given the much-dis- 
cussed scrap-sorting contract would 
have been limited to a nominal profit 

During one of his appearances before 
the committee last week, Mr. Eisenman 
and Senator McKellar very nearly came 
to blows. Mr. Eisenman vigorously re 
sented what he termed questions im 
pugning his motives and insulting him. 

Col. Elmer Lindsley, inspection and 
purchasing head of the Quartermaster’s 
Depot at Philadelphia, criticized the 
quality of army clothing made under the 
new specifications of the supplies com- 
mittee providing for the use of shoddy 
He stated that standards were lowered 
and garments and blankets of less dura- 
bility and warmth were being produced 

Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, who 
has “had it in” for the Council of 
National Defense, and particularly for 
the Committee on Supplies, has intro- 
duced a bill amending the act creating 
the Council. The most important 
feature of the bill, which has been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, of which he is a member, refers 
to the serving on committees by those 
interested and reads as follows: 

“That it is hereby declared to be un 
lawful for any person to be employed in 
any of the executive departments or by 
any of the various boards or commit- 
tees of the Government at a nominal 
salary, or to give their services free. 
Every person employed by the Govern- 
ment shall be employed at a fixed sal- 
ary, which salary shall be reasonable for 
the services performed. The system of 
advisory committees and boards, where 
the members thereof purport to serve 
the Government without compensation, 
or for a nominal compensation, now in 
vogue in some of the departments, is 
hereby probihited. 

“That any person violating this Act 
shall be fined not less than $1,000 nor 
more than $5,000 and be imprisoned not 
less than one year nor more than five 
years.” 

Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 8—The 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs 
to-day was again confronted with con- 
flicting evidence. Winthrop L. Marvin, 
of Boston, secretary of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers, 
told the committe that the wool supply 
would tide over the present emergency 
if strict economy was practiced. He 
urged that if substitutes have to be used 
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that they be used in the clothes for 
civilians and not for the soldiers “ over 
there.” 

During the course of his testimony 
mmittee Mr. Marvin said 


materially de 


before the 
that shoddy does not 
creast warmth, but it cd cs de reas¢ the 
strength of the cloth “For all prac 
tical purposes,” said M1 Marvin, 
‘clothes made with shoddy are as warm 
as all-wool.” He testified further that 
shoddy is warmer than cotton 

Mr. Marvin told the committee that 
the wool supply of the world is now 
about 3,000,000,000 pounds annually, that 
the supply is decreasing while its use is 
increasing to a considerable extent. He 
stated that England is assured of a 
plentiful supply from Australia, but 
that the clip last year in the United 
States, according to the latest figures 
of the Departmetn of Agriculture, de 
creased from 288,000,000 pounds in 1916 
to 285,000,000 pounds in 1917. Mr. Mar 
vin told the committee that there had 
been very little trouble between metn 
bers of his association and the commit 
tee on supplies of the Council of Na 
tional Defense. He strongly contra 
dicted statements which have been made 
by other witnesses to the committee 
that the use of shoddy was greatly de- 
preciating the value of the Army cloth 
and making it less warm for the sol 
diers 

Col John Pp Wood, of the service, 
former president of the National As 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers, in his 
testimony vigorously defended the uss 
of reworked wool instead of cotton in 
Army uniforms. He opposed proposals 
that the army uniform be made heavier 
He insisted that it would be a great 
mistake to impose heavier clothing upon 
the soldiers while training in this coun 
try and that it would be time enough 
to make the change if actual experience 
abroad demonstrated its necessity 

Again defending the work of the Com 
mittee on Supplies of the Council of 
National Defense and stating that the 
committee has saved the Government 
some $75,000,000, the ‘testimony of 
Charles Eisenman before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs came to 
an end Tuesday. The committee is 
about finished with the clothing end of 
their investigation unless the members 
find it necessary to again call upon some 
of the witnesses 

During the course of his closing tes 
timony Mr. Eisenman upheld the work 
of the committee of which he is vice 
chairman and criticized severely the 
work of the office of the Quartermaster 
General of the Army because of the red 
tape involved in its work 

Another witness yesterday was Na 
thaniel Stevens, of the National 
Association of Wool Manufactur 
ers, who told the committee that the 
use of shoddy in army garments has not 
made them inferior in quality nor less 
warm. On Wednesday A. L. Scott and 
David Kirschbaum, of Philadelphia, 
were heard. Rear Admiral MéGowan, 
head of the Bureau of Supplies and Ac 
counts, Navy Department, was heard as 
to his methods of purchasing, and Sec- 
retary of War Baker is also to appear 
before the committee. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., Jan 10 (Special). 

Secretary of War Baker began his 
testimony this morning before the Sen- 
ate Committee on military affairs. Af- 
ter making a rather extensive statement 
during which he said that while the 
clothing supply of the army had been 
inadequate at first, it is now sufficient, 
he was questioned on matters in con- 
nection with the Ordnance Department. 
It is expected it will be several days be- 
fore he will take up the work of the 
Quartermaster General’s office. 




















































































































































































































































































Col. John P. Wood, who was lately 
transferred from the First Pennsylvania 
Cavalry to a regiment of engineers, has 
again been transferred and is now sta 


tioned in Washington in connection with 
the Quartermaster’s Department. It is 
understood that Colonel Wood will be 


associated under General Goethals, the 
new Quartermaster General and with 
Colonel Hirsch and Captain Schofield 

the purchase of textiles 
1 


i 1 His exact 
title | 


as not been stated at this writing 


Edwin A. Fleisher, treasurer of S. B 
& B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
woolen yarn spinners, 


worsted and 
Philadelphia, is 
» address the Jobbers’ Association of 
Notion Buyers at their convention in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, next 
Wednesday. He will speak on “ War 
Emergency Knitting Yarn Conditions.” 


Franklin W. Hobbs, Boston, presi- 
dent of the Arlington Mills, will speak 
on “Commercial Preparedness for In- 
ternational Peace” at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Wholesale Dry 
Goods Association"in the Waldorf-As- 
toria, this city, on Monday. 


t< 


Henry B. Endicott and James J. Phe- 
lan, who spoke in Lawrence last week 
at the Manufacturers’ Conference, later 
visited the Wood Worsted Mills, where 
they were the guests of Agent Walter 
M. Lamont. 


Frank E. Harding has been re-elected 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Lawrence (Mass.) Industrial School. 


The engagement is announced of Miss 
Irene Wood, daughter of William M. 
Wood, president of the American 
Woolen Co., to Captain Bernard Lucas 
Sutcliffe of Halifax, England, of the 
Northumberland Fusiliers. Mr. Sut- 
cliffe is the son of Thomas Sutcliffe, of 
Sutcliffe & Co., wool dealers, of Halifax, 
and the brother of F. L. Sutcliffe of 
Boston, the representative in this coun- 


try of Sutcliffe & Co. 


Nathaniel Stevens, president of M. T. 
Stevens & Sons Co., North Andover, 
Mass., was elected to the board of di- 
rectors of the First National Bank, Bos- 
ton, on Monday. Frank J. Hale, of the 
Saco-Lowell Shops, and Robert Amory, 
of Amory, Browne & Co., were also 
elected to the board 


P. C. Withers, president and manager 
of the Illinois Knit Goods Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, Ill., is to address the annual meet- 
ing of the Jobbers’ Association of Knit 
Goods Buyers, Monday, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, this city. The subject of his 
address will be “Helping America in 


Knit Goods.” 


James R. MacColl, president of the 
Lorraine Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I, will speak on the “ Wool Situa- 
tion” at the annual meeting of the Job- 
bers’ Association of Dress Fabric Buy- 
ers at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
next Tuesday. 


William B. M. Chace, one of the 
large owners of corporate stocks in 
Fall River, was treasurer of a com- 
mittee on raising a fund for Halifax. 
This committee collected $5,000. 


Ben. C. Chace, Jr., manager of the 
Crown Manufacturing Co., Pawtucket, 
R. L., was in Philadelphia this week vis- 
iting his friends in that section. He 
made his headquarters at the office of 
Richard A. Blythe, Inc., their represen- 
tatives. 


F. L. Sutcliffe, of Sutcliffe & Co., 
wool importers, Boston, has nearly com- 
pleted a course at the officers’ training 
school in Toronto, Ont. His brother 
3ernard is a captain of the Northum- 
berland Fusiliers. 


Philip a Reed, of Winslow & Co., 
wool merchants, Boston, has been giv- 
ing the greater part of his time during 


the last three months to the purchasing 
of knitting yarns for the Red Cross 
H. E. Mabbett, treasurer of George 
Mabbett & Sons Co., worsted manufac- 
turers, Plymouth, Mass., has been giving 
a part of his time to the same work 
They have been given valuable assist- 
ance by Andrew Adie, president of the 
U. S. Worsted Co., particularly in the 
standardization of such yarns 


Russell G. Rankin, of New York City, 
has been appointed chief accountant for 
the U. S. Tariff Commission in their in- 
vestigation of the chemical industry. 


W. L. Crandall, southwestern sales 
representative of Clift & Goodrich, knit 
goods, New York, has resigned to be- 
come associated with Stone & Warren, 
commission merchants, of the same city. 


M. B. Whitehead, who was in charge 
of the export department and the New 
York office of the Everwear Hosiery 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has accepted a po- 
sition with the Cooper Underwear Co., 
Kenosha, Wis., as their Boston and New 
England representative. 


J. Lloyd Coates, of Coates Bros., wool 
dealers, Philadelphia, has been the re- 
cipient of numerous congratulations on 
the birth of a son, Benjamin Coates. 


Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte, N. C., 
the well-known southern cotton manu- 
facturer and machinery dealer, returned 
to Washington on Monday of this week 
to resume his duties in connection with 
the enforcement of the new revenue law. 


William F. Jackson, assistant purchas- 
ing agent, J. & J. Dobson, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, has severed his connection with 
that company to accept a position with 
the American International Shipbuilding 
Corporation. Mr. Jackson had a large 
circle of friends in the textile trade who, 
while regretting his severance from the 
industry, wish him success in his new 
connection 


Eugene B. Alderman succeeds Wil- 
lard W. Stearns as general superinten- 
dent of the Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. He had been superintendent of 
the No. 1 factory. 


H. P. Hansen, of Brantford, Ont., has 
accepted the position of superintendent 
of the British-American Dyeing Co., 
Montreal, Que. 


S. B. Gabriel, general manager of the 
National Crash Co., Millbury, Mass., for 
about 14 years, has resigned. 

Anthony J. Dixon, superintendent of 
the National Crash Co., Millbury, Mass., 
has been promoted to the agency of the 
plant, succeeding S. B. Gabriel, resigned. 
Mr. Dixon has been with the company 
for about 14 years, during the first 12 as 
overseer of weaving, and the last two 
years as superintendent 

Thomas Hope, superintendent of the 
Pawcatuck Woolen Mills, Westerly, R. 
I., has been confined to his home by 
an attack of the grippe. 


Charles W. Collins, who retired the 
first of the year as superintendent of 
the Fall River (Mass.) Bobbin & Shut- 
tle Co., a position he has held for the 
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past 25 years, was presented with a gold 
watch chain and Masonic charm by the 
employes of the plant. George Hutch- 
inson, assistant superintendent, who has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Collins, 
made the presentation. 


Charles Kirkpatrick, superintendent of 
West Point (Ga.) Utilization Co., has 
been in Boston this week on a business 
trip and attended the banquet of the 
American Cotton Waste Exchange. 


Thomas C. Moriarty, whose resigna- 
tion as an overseer in the Royal Mill, 
Riverpoint, R. I., was previously noted 
in these columns, was presented with a 
roll-top desk and chair last Saturday 
by the employes of his department. His 
successor, Patrick Walsh, made the pres- 
entation 


Joseph Bouchard, an overseer for the 
last 14 years at the River Spinning Co., 
Woonsocket, R. I., has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Strathmore 
Worsted Co., Concord Junction, Mass. 


Frank Pieracoln has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Barnard Manu- 
facturing Co., Fall River, Mass., to be- 
come an inspector of the fabrics for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Walter S. Oliver, assistant chief ma- 
chinist of the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., died at his home in Methuen last 
week at the age of 32 years. 


OBITUARY 


J. Howard Krewson 

J. Howard Krewson, who several 
years ago was connected with the Chel- 
tenham Knitting Co., Germantown, Phil- 
adelphia, died on Jan. 6 at Saranac 
Lake, N. Y., after long illness. Mr. 
Krewson was forty-five years of age. 
He was also former Commissioner of 
Cheltenham Township, Pa. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and five children. 


George Dexter Burton 
George Dexter Burton, president of 
the Burton Company, textile fibers and 
yarns, Clinton, Mass., a noted inventor 
of degumming and dehairing processes, 
died suddenly at his home in Boston, 
Mass., Jan. 6, following an operation. 
He was born at Temple, N. H., sixty- 
two years ago. He is survived by his 
widow. The interment was at New 

Ipswich, N. H., last Wednesday. 


Ephraim Stearns 

Ephraim Stearns, of Blake & Stearns, 
woolen importers, Boston, died January 
5, at his residence in Waltham, Mass., at 
the age of 79. He was a native of that 
city, was educated in its public schools 
and commenced business life in 1856 
with the old woolen goods firm of Mil- 
ton Cushman & Co. He was a veteran 
of the Civil War, being mustered out 
with the rank of sergeant. He received 
his title of colonel as a member of the 
staff of former-Governor Robinson of 
Massachusetts. He had been prominent 
in local politics and was a delegate to 


the Republican National Convention in 
1884. 


James W. C. Pickering 

James W. C. Pickering, for many 
years a prominent textile manufacturer, 
died at his home, 10 Ash street, Lowell, 
Mass., December 31, following a long 
illness. He was founder and for many 
years head of the Pickering Knitting 
Company, hosiery manufacturers, until 





his retirement from active business a 
few years ago. He was a native of 
Lowell where he was born September 
1, 1844. In early life he engaged in th 
clothing business but in 1884 he estab 
lished the company which bore his 
name. He was vice-president of the 
Appleton National Bank, director of th 
Erie Telephone Co., trustee of the 
Mechanics Savings Bank and was in 
terested in many fraternal organiza 
tions, including the Masons, Odd Fel- 
lows and Y. M. C. A. He is survived 
by two sons, Herbert D. of Lowell and 
Edward of Millbury, Mass., and two 
daughters, Mrs. F. B. Harbottle of In- 
dianapolis and Mrs. William T. Trull 
of Lowell, and two sisters. 





W. Howad Chee 


W. Howard Chase, treasurer and 
agent of the Leominster (Mass.) Wor- 
sted Co., died last week after a brief 
illness. Mr. Chase was born in North 
Weare, N. H., in 1857. After complet- 
ing his education he started in the in- 
surance business, but a few years later, 
in 1880, he became overseer of weaving 
at the old Smith & Converse woolen 
mill in his native town. Two years la- 
ter he went to Leominster, Mass., in a 
similar position with the former E. M 
Rockwell mill. He continued in this 
position until with William Rodgers he 
founded the Leominster Worsted Co., 
of which he was treasurer until the time 
of his death. While active in the pub- 
lic welfare of Leominster for many 
years, Mr. Chase could never be pre- 
vailed upon to seek an elective office, 
but for 25 years was a member of the 
Leominster Water Board, resigning 
from the latter in 1916. He was a direc- 
tor of several banks, a member of sev- 
eral prominent clubs in the vicinity of 
Leominster, and stood high in Masonic 
membership. He is survived by a daugh- 
ter and son. 


H. Hodgson 


The death of H. Hodgson, founder 
of the Queensbury Mills of Worcester, 
Mass., occurred Monday morning after 
a lingering illness of five years. Mr. 
Hodgson was born in Halifax, England, 
seventy-one years ago, coming to this 
country thirty-six years ago and locating 
in Philadelphia, While there he was in 
the employ of John and James Dobson 
of that city, and inaugurated for that 
concern the manufacture of mohair 
yarn. From Philadelphia he went to 
Sanford, Me., and was associated with 
the Goodall Worsted Co. until 1890, 
when he moved to Worcester and estab- 
lished the Queensbury Mills, for the 
purpose of manufacturing mohair and 
lustre yarn. The business established in 
a small way, has grown to considerable 
size, and now employs between six and 
seven hundred hands, with a branch mill 
at Somersworth, N. H. Mr. Hodgson 
held the office of president and treasurer 
until five years ago when, through ill 
health, he was compelled to retire. He 
was untiring and aggressive, and by 
those who knew him intimately, was held 
in the highest esteem. Mr. Hodgson 
was of a home-loving disposition and 
aside from his affiliation with the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, of which he was a 
thirty-second degree Mason, belonged to 
no clubs or societies. Besides his widow 
Mr. Hodgson leaves one son and four 
daughters and five grandchildren. The 
funeral, which was private, was from 
the home, 906 Main street, Worcester, 
Thursday morning, 
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FALL RIVER MILL STOCKS 


Dividend Declarations Since December 


Distributed 


Fatt River, Mass., Jan. 10.—Within 
ten days, nine of the textile corporations 
of this city have distributed the divi- 
dends which they have declared since 
the middle of December. The cash dis- 
bursement amounted to $253,650, di- 
vided as follows: Cornell Mills, $40,- 
000, 10 per cent.; Flint Mills, $46,400, 4 
per cent.; Davol Mills, $7,500, 1% per 
cent.; Pilgrim Mills, $3,750, on the pre- 
ferred issue, $250,000, 114 per cent., and 
$24,500, 3% per cent., on the common 
stock; Chace Mills, $36,000, 3 per cent. ; 
Osborn Mills, $22,500, 3 per cent.; 
Tecumseh Mills, $22,500, 3 per cent.; 
Richard Borden Manufacturing Co., 
$30,000, 3 per cent.; King Philip Mills, 
$45,000, 3 per cent. 

If the proportion should be main- 
tained until the close of the quarter, the 
total amount of cash received by stock- 
holders would be $1,127,320. As com- 
pared with the first and last quarters of 
last year, the approximation would be 
$382,845 greater than the sum owners 
of stock were privileged to receive when 
1917 opened, and only $89,814 less than 
the final distribution for the twelve 
month. 


Sanguine people are to be found who 
do not hesitate to predict that the quar- 
ter will be even closer to the last. Their 
belief is based on the fact that, in spite 
of the increase in overhead expenses 
due to the advance of 12% per cent. in 
operatives’ wages, manufacturing prof- 
its continue to be large. Cloth market 
conditions are such that even a mod- 
erately active demand should bring 
about a further ascension in, quotations 
on account of the sold-up state of print 
cloths, with seekers of fine goods makes 
finding themselves obliged to meet pro- 
ducers’ terms in trying to insure quick 
delivery, or contracts extending well 
into the spring. 


It is rather doubtful if the record for 
size will be challenged successfully, or 
closely, unless some of the corporations 
carrying weighty surpluses conclude to 
surpass their rates for the quarter mark- 
ing the close of the fiscal year. The im- 
probability of such a decision might be 
gauged by the action of the King Philip 
directorate. That body can display quick 
assets amounting to the fine pyramid of 
a million and over, and yet the dividend 
is 2 per cent. less than the last, when 5 
per cent. was paid. The Osborn Board 
made the same reduction; likewise the 
lecumseh. Diminished returns were 
made by other mills. After starting the 
new year 12 months ago with a rate of 
2 per cent., the Flint declared three suc- 
‘essive sixes afterward. The Chace 
ilso opened with a small rate; the sec- 
ond and third quarters it advanced to 4 
per cent., and the last three months’ 
showing was on the 5 per cent. basis. 


There has been some disappointment 
vecause the Davol has become conserva- 
tive, but it would seem to be the sensi- 
ile purpose of the management to pro- 
ide against probable needs in times of 
lullness. The stock has not gone be- 
ond $200, and the promise of doing 
omething in the way of provision is 
etter on the threshold of the year than 
t is possible to determine at this point 
vhat it might be six months hence, 
though there are few companies which 
are not assured of lucrative contracts 


for all that their machinery can produce 
meanwhile. 


DIVIDEND GENEROSITY 


Whether there is to be as much gen- 
erosity in a dividend way as in the re- 
cent past continues to be treated in 
consequentially by investors, who watch 
philosophically the gradual decline in 
a few quotations for reasons beyond the 
understanding of the average 
Wampanoag’s drop to 86 indicates a loss 
of four points from the holder’s esti 
mate of values; and the sale of Border 


reasoner 


City at 96 is a concession of 2% points 
to the buyer 
The New Bedford situation is decid 


edly bearish. Whitman was held at 148 
early in November, and bid for at 144; 
to-day the figures are respectively 145 
and 140. Sharp common was sought for 
at 81, against a recent sale at 78. Taber 
is in the market at 115 instead of 121% 
two months back. Quissett common is 
one of the few securities which have ap 
preciated going from 145 to 150; but 
the preferred is shown to 98, 
seven points 


a loss of 


THE BOSTON AUCTIONS 


The sales of textile shares at to-day’s 


Boston auctions were as follows: 


Shrs. Mill Par. Sale Chee 
1 Lyman ‘aoe 131% - 1% 
2 Lowell Bleachery.100 125 13 
1 Hamilton Mfg.. 100 90 8 

12 Mass. Cotton... 100 134 +. § 

2 Plymouth Cord’e.100 185 3 
8 Union Cotton 100 203 t 2 
20 West Point 100 200% 


46 Total 


SOUTH CAROLINA MILLS 


Largely Increase Output Duirng 1917 on 
$8,000,000 More Capital 

RALEIGH, Jan. 9 (Special).—Official 
figures received here by a mill man con- 
cerning the textile business in South 
Carolina for the year 1917, disclose the 
following : 

That there was a net increase for the 
year (over 1916) of $46,439,216 in an 
nual output. That the total amount of 
capital invested in 1917 was $7,759,225 
more than in 1916. 

The number of textile establishments 


in South Carolina were the same in 
1916 and 1917, but three less than in 
1915. There was a decrease of 3,170 


partners or stockholders reported. The 


number was 16,642 in 1917, 19,818 in 
1916 and 13,185 in 1915 
The invested capital for the thre« 


years was $92,531,304 in 1917, compared 
with $83,772,079 in 1916 and $87,123,899 
in 1915, and the value of the annual 
product in 1917 was $155,901,909 and in 
1916 and 1915, respectively, was $109,- 
462,693 and $75,675,197 


Textile Share Quotations 


/——BSales ——~ 
Am. Woolen pf........ $100 90% 89 
PER in occ ce ccsade 100 60% 60% 
Amoskeag pf..........+. 100 80 82 
Androscoggin ......... 100 190 190 
POON 6 coon 6 cccecice 100 196 200 
MEE <5 oc vvcceesuss 100 106% 107 
PMNS week ees ceatacese 100 258% 275 
Bigelow-Hartford pf... 100 80% 85 
GOD 6 dc ciccdecveess 106@ = t97 100 
Continental ........... 100 83 70 
BUREN cvccsavcgeviees 600 1106 1126 
MAWOTGSS 2.0. cccscdece 100 61 69 
EE Dcacveudeues 100 86 96% 
EE 5 6 GN badd bole 6058 106 125% 123 
PUGRRIR wc scccdecsccee 106 0=— 318 2106 
ee 100 194 195% 
Hamilton Woolen...... 100 a6 96 
Hamilton Cotton....... 100 90 98 
MEE ibe s deatedavecvceva 100 17 77 
Lameaster .......:.; . 100 77 17 
Lawrence .........+.+. 106) =121 *121% 
Lockwood ..... —ere | 102% 110 
Ludlow Associates .... 100 116 119 
EMME Soccsires s ck ess 100 181% 133 


Massachusetts ........ 100 134 126 




















Mass. Mills in Ga....... 100 
Merrimack pf . 100 
Merrimack com........ 100 
Middlesex .....sseseess 100 
Nashua ....csccssccees 500 816 
Naumkeag ...cesseees 100 178 
N. BE. Cot. Yn. com.... 100 88 
Newmarket ........+++. 100 105 
Pacific . iwesene. wee 130 
Pepperell ...ccccsccees 100 195 
Plymouth Cordage 100 185 
Salmon Falls M. Co.... 100 70 
Tremont and Suffolk... 100 137% 
Waltham B. and D.... 100 132% 
York Mfg. Co woeee 100 118 


* Ex-dividend 


New Bedford Quotations 


(By Sanford & Kelley. New 

Bid. 
Acushnet Mills 125 
Beacon Mfg. Co. com 105 
Beacon Mfg. Co. pf 100 
Booth Mf Co. con 60 
Booth Mfg. Co. pf 
Bristol Mfg. Co. com 
Butler Mfg. Co. com 89 
Butler Mfg. Co. pf... *96 
City Mfg. Co... ee 124 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. com 
Dartmouth Mfg. Co. pf 90 
Fairhaven Mills com 
Fairhaven Mills pf 
Gosnold Mills com 
Gosnold Mills pf 
Grinnell Mfg. Co ) 
Hathaway Mfg. Co..... ee 120 
Holmes Mfg. Co, com 
Holmes Mfg, Co. pf......... 120 
Kilburn Mills 120 
Manomet Mills 1 
Nashawena Mills 98 
N. B. Cotton Mills com...... 100 
N. B., Cotton Mills pf s 
Neild Mfg. Co....... oh 
Nemasket Mills, com.,...... 90 
Nemasket Mills, pfd....... 95 
Nonquitt Spinning Co 108 
Page Mfg. Co ‘ ) 
Pierce Mfg. Co 
Pierce Bros., Ltd.. 105 
Potomska Mills 130 
Qu ett Mills com 152% 
Quissett Mills pf 98 
Sharp Mfg. Co. com 
Sharp Mfg. Co. pf 98 
Soule Mill . 88 
Taber Mills q 113 
Wamsutta Mills . 108% 
Whitman Mills 140 


* Ex-dividend 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations furnished by A. M. Law & 


Company, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Bid. 

Abbeville Cotton Mills, 8. C...120 
American Spinning Co., S. C...160 
Anderson Cotton Mills, 8. C 

Com ‘ 39 
Anderson Cotton Mills, Pfd... 80 
Aragon Mills, 8S. C........ + -106 
Arcadia Mills, 8S. C..... ¢ 120 
Arkwright Mills, 8. C 165 
Augusta Factory, Ga 
Avondale Mills, Ala....... 140 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 8. C...... 176 
Belton Cotton Mills, 8. C...... 120 
Brandon Mills, S. C...... sion Se 
Brogeon Mille, G6. C..cscccscsee 78 
Calhoun Mills, 8S. C., com... 102 
Calhoun Mills, 8. C., pfd......101 
Chesnee Mills, 8. C er 132 
Chiquola Mills, 8S. C ae ai 134 
Clifton Mfg. Co., 8. C osaue 
Clinton Cotton Mills, 8. C....1230 
Courtenay Mfg. Co., 8S. C...... 115 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga....... 108 
D. E. Converse Co., 8. C...... 100 
Decotah Cotton Mills...... «++ -160 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Ala......... 116 
Darlington Mfg. Co., 8. C.. _- 
Dragtom Miia, & C..ccccsccoe 30 
Dunean Mills, 8. C........... 65 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.....102 
Easley Cotton Mills, 8. C...... 250 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga...... -- 
Exposition Cotton Mills, Ga. 175 
Gaffney Mfg. Co., 8. C........- - 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 

COM. scorns ere Tee . 80 
Glenwood Mills, 8. C.......... 102 
Glenn-Lowry Mfg., Co., 8. C 

a 2h we ease ped estesocton _ 
Gluck Mills, &. C......... coe 
Graniteville Mfg. Co., 8. C..... 76 
Greenwood Cotton Mills, 8. C..130 
Grendel Mills, 8S. C......... .180 
Hamrick Mills, 8S. C......... 135 
Hartsville Cotton Mills, 8S. C..200 
Henrietta Mills, N. C........ 185 
Bgem. BET, GB Co cccscccdocce 120 
Inman Mills, 8 C., Pfd...... 98 


Jackson Mills, S. C.....e-605- 
Judson Mills, 8S. C............118 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga.... — 
Lancaster Cotton Mills, 8. C..150 
Laurens Cotton Mills, 8S. C...125 
Limestone Cotton Mills, 8. C..146 


ESCO Pare, Me Cie iccvccences 25 
Loray Mills, N. C., ist Pfd....102 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C........ 126 


Bedford, Mass. 
Asked 


90 
90 


105 


*240 


155 


145 


Asked. 
125 


i1 
95 
130 


180 
150 


200 
130 


95 


Marlboro Mills, S. C 
Molloh« 
Mona 
Newberry 
Ninety-six 
Norris Cotton 
Oconee Mills, 
Oconee Mills, 


Orr Cotton 





Cotton Mill 
Cotton 
Mills, S 

Mills, 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., 8S. 


Mills, 


Mills, S. C 


Mills Mfg. Co., 8. C....ceeeees 
yn Mfg. Co., 8 . 


Pacolet Mfg. Co., 8. C., Pfd.... 


Panola Mfg. Co., 8 
Pelzer Mfg. Co., 8. C 
Pickens Cotton 
Piedmont Mfg. Co., 
Poe, F. W., Mfg. Co 


Riverside Lills, S. C., 


Saxon Mills, S. C 
Sibley Mfe. Co Ga 
Spartan M ; 


Toxaway Mills, 8. C., 


Mills, S. C 
Mills, 


Tucapau 
Union-Buffalo 

Pfd 
Union 

Pfd 
Victor-Monas 
Victor-Monaghan Co 
Victor 


Buffalo Mills, 


Warren Mfg. Co., 8. ¢ 
Watts Mills, 8. C.. 
Whitney Mf Co., 8 
Williamston Mills, S 
Woodruff Cotton Mi 
Com 
Woodside 
Pfd 


Woodside Cotton 
t i 


Cotton 


Gua nte 


Mills, 


han Mill 


Monaghan Co., 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 


8 


Cc. 


Pfd 


8s. ¢ 


a Cc. 


Mills, 


Mills, 


W. 8. Gray Cotton Mill 


tee 


&. C., 


8. C., 


Inactive Textile Stocks 


Reported by 


01 Devon 


Ar keag m 
Amoske Pfd 
Arlington Mills 
Bates 

Boott Mil 
Border City 
Brookside Mills 
Chariton Mills 


Columbus Mfg. Co... 


Dartmouth 
Dwight 
Everett 
Farr Alpaca 
Fiint Mills 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Hamilton Woolen 
King Philip Mills 
Lancaster Mills 
Lanett Cotton 
Lawrence 
Lincoln 
Lyman Mills 
Manomet Mills 
Mass, Cotton Mills 
Mass. Mills tn Ga 
Merrimack 
Nashawer 
Nashua Mfg. Co 
Naum! iz 
Nonquitt 

Pacifi 

Pepperell 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 
Salm T I alla Con 
S} irp Mife ( 
Sharp Mfg. Pfd 


Tremont & Suffolk 


Mfg 


Mill 
Mfg. Co 


Com 





Union Cotton Mfg. Ce 


Wamsutta Mill 
West Point Mfze. Co 


Philip M. 
hire St., Be 


I 


ston 


sid 


150 
115 
107 
206 
060 
118 
166 


Fall River Quotations 


(By G 
Par 
Cotton stock. Value. 
American Linen Co..$100 
Arkwright Mills 100 
Barnard Mfg. Co.... 100 
Bourne Mills 100 
Border City Mfg. Co, 100 
Chace Mills 100 
Charlton Mills . 100 
Davis Mills 100 
Davol Mills 100 
Flint Mills 100 
Granite Mills 100 
Hargraves Mill 100 
King Philip Mills... 100 
Laurel Lake Milis 100 
Merchants Mfg. Co.. 100 
Mechanics Mills 100 
Narragansett Mills.. 100 
Parker Mills Com.. 100 
Pilgrim Mills Com.. 100 
Pilgrim Mills Pfd. 100 
Pocasset Mfg. Co... 100 
Richard Borden 
Mfg. Co. .. cae 100 
Sagamore Mfg. Co 100 
Seaconnet Mil 190 
Shove Mills ........ 100 
Stafford Mills 100 
Stevens Mfg. Co.... 100 
Tecumseh Mills 100 
Union Cotton Mfg. Co. 100 
Wampanoag Mills... 100 
Westamoe Mills 100 


Bid. 


110 


90 


100 


80 


85 


108 


102% 


Tucker, 


Ask. 


1g 
































































































Asked 


100% 


115 


187% 
260 


104 
1356 


M. Haffards & Co., Fall River, Mass.) 


Sale 


100 
105 


86 
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| The Outaiis Dy yeing Co. 


Ontario and D Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 
ALBERT WALKER, Pres. 
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Mercerizers 
and Dyers 


_ Cotton Skeins and Warps 


Fine Yarns Cross Dyes 


Rn ie 


Fast Dyes and Black 
a Specialty 


Quilling Coning Tubing Winding 


Capacity 30,000 Ibs. per day 


JVVONONVLNUNNRGVUOOUNLUOUL ORLEANS 
>i RANT 


| 
| 
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| AAMT 


Woodlawn Finishing Company 


HANLEUUYVOOLTHROOOORSIQET PUY VOU HOO EAR SOO HET PRAHA GUA UOLLLA CA 


i i 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns 


E can serve one more 
customer for mercer- 


izing and bleaching warps. 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
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| Caledunian 
Ayr Works | 


DYERS OF 


SULPHUR KHAKI 


FAST BLACKS and COLORS 


ON | 
COTTON SKEINS and LONG | 
and SHORT CHAIN COTTON WARPS 


SULPHUR BLACK ) 


MTTUTTOOTEANTTUAPTITOOTOSETEPOOOTOPTOP OOOTOPTEOOPOON TS 


TONETTTTETTHNNTIETPETTIYTTT 


SULPHUR OLIVES 
SULPHUR DRABS 
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Cotton 


Cuariotte, N. C. The Belk Bros. 
Mills, Inc., have been granted a charter 
to manufacture cotton and other textile 
fabrics. The new concern is capital 
ized at $1,254,000, the incorporators 
being W. H. Belk, B. N. Graves, George 
H. Brockenbrough, Sr., and George H. 
Brockenbrough, Jr. A _ building has 
been purchased in the Dilworth suburb 
of Charlotte which will be enlarged. 
Operations will be started with 150 
looms but carding and spinning ma- 
‘hinery will probably be added in the 
near future. 


*Forest City, N. C. J. L. & E. M. 
Crow, who will establish a new cotton 
mill at Forest City, Rutherford county, 
N. C., state that they have an available 
building now ready and will at once 
equip it with about 450 ring spindles 
and will operate on 12s to 20s yarns at 
first. Waterpower drive will be used to 
operate the machinery. 


LAWRENCE, Mass. The contract for 
the’ erection of the 250x90 ft. two 
story building which is to be added to 
the Katama Mill has been awarded to 
L. E. Locke, of Lawrence. The com- 
pany plans to instal 125 Crompton & 
Knowles automatic lire duck looms. 
This will increase their production 
70,000 pounds weckly. It is expected 
that the building will be ready in about 
three months. 


*LoweELL, Mass. The new weave shed 
which has been under construction for 
the Tremont & Suffolk mills, has not 
as yet been completed owing to the 
fact that some of the steel needed has 
been taken over by the United States 
Government. The new building will be 
145 x 43 feet, five stories high, of brick 
construction, and will be annexed to 
the No. 2 mill, making the latter mill 
twice its present size. Cards, drawing 
slubbers from No. 4 mill and spinning 
and intermediates from the No. 2 mill 
will be installed. 
made for the purpose of furnishing ad 
ditional room for finishing processes in 
the No. 4 mill of the company. The 
weave shed will cost $35,000. 


These changes are 


Kinc’s Mountain, N. C. The Anna 
Cotton Mill has been purchased from 
J. S. and S. A. Mauney by W. T. 
Rankin, C. B. Armstrong and associates 
for $104,000. The new owners, it is 
understood, will double the capacity of 
the plant, which at last report was 
equipped with 3.952 ring spindles and 
manufactured 20s to 30s cotton yarns. 
The number of spindles is to be in- 
creased to 9,000 or 10,000 as soon as 
the machinery can be procured and the 
new owners will erect 50 operatives’ 
houses immediately. When the mill 
passes to the new management, 20s 
yarns, will be manufactured, and the 
omber waste from the manufacture of 
fine yarns in the Armstrong and Rankin 
chains of mills will, it is understood, 
be used. The mill has been in opera- 
tion nearly twenty years. It is operated 
by water power, which at times has to 
be supplemented by electric power. 


Esmonp, R. I. The Esmond Mills 
will construct an extension to its dye 
house and work will start at once, Con- 
tracts have been awarded the C. I. 
Bigney Construction Co. of Providence 
for the building. It will be of brick, 
mill construction, one-story high, with 
monitor roof. 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 


MILL NEWS 


Newserry, S. C. Oakland Cotton 
Mills are installing two 7 x 3%-in 
speeders, 160 spindles each, and 1,792 
ring spindles, all within. This gives 
a total spindleage of 21,952 and 542 
40-in. looms 


Witurmantic, Conn. The American 
Thread Co. suffered a loss of $1,000 or 
more by a fire which occurred in the 
picker room of its No. 4 mill. The 
blaze was subdued by the fire brigade 
of the company, the greatest damage 
being caused by water. It is supposed 
that the fire started from spontaneous 
combustion. 


Boston, Mass. The Massachusetts 
Thread Works, Inc., 694 Washington 
street, have retired from business. 


Fatt River, Mass. Investigations are 
still being made to determine the cause 
of the explosion of the big kier at the 
Estes Mills which occurred recently. It 
is believed now that the safety valve 
of the kier became plugged with cotton 
waste or that the kier contained an un- 
known defect. The bomb or infernal 
machine theory at first advanced has 
been practically abandoned. 


GarrieLtp, N. J. The property of the 
Union Novelty Braid Works will ix 
offered for sale on Jan. 10, the sale 
occurring on the premises at 11 a. m 
This company comprises two tracts of 
land, together with a one-story fram« 
and brick mill of about 14,000 square 
feet, machinery, transmissions, fixtures 
etc. The stock on hand, dyes and rhem- 
icals, supplies, etc., will be included in 
the sale. Ae petition in bankruptcy was 
filed against the company some month: 
ago, at which time W. W. Evans of 
Paterson was made receiver. 


Gastonia, N. C. A deal involving 
$300,000 was recently consummated wher 
D. E. Rhyne of Lincolnton, N. C., sold 
the Rhyne’s Cotton Mills of that place 
to J. Lee Robinson, J. L. Gray, J. H 
Separk and others of Gastonia, N. C. 
The mill is equipped for the manufac 
ture of fine combed yarn, with 12,096 
producing spindles and has a reputa 
tion or turning out a high-grade prod 
uct in skeins, warps, tubes and cones 
The name of the mills has been changed 
to Arrow Mills, Inc., and the main of- 
fice will be at Gastonia. The new 
owners also own and operate the Gray 
Manufacturing Co. and Parkdale Mills, 
Inc., of Gastonia. The officers of Ar- 
row Mills, Inc., are J. Lee Robinson, 
president; J. L. Gray, vice-president, 
and J. H. Separk, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Wool 


THompson, Conn. The French River 
Textile Co. at Mechanicsville are build 
ing an addition 27x 200 ft. to their 
weavewshed. It will be of brick con- 
struction and cost upwards of $15,000 
excluding new equipment. The work 
is being done under the direction of Mr. 
Fisher of the Sayles Bleachery, of 
Saylesville, R. I. 


Jerrerson, Mass.. The new addition 
to the Jefferson Manufacturing Co. is 
nearing completion and will be ready 
for installing machinery within a fort- 
night. The building is built of rein- 
forced concrete and wood, is two stories 
high, and 118x25 ft. It cost $20,000 
exclusive of machinery. 


*WASHOUGAL, WasH. Further details 
have been learned regarding the addi- 
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ESTABLISHED 1886 
The oldest, largest and best equipped organization of 
= Chemists and Engineers in the country for the investi- 
gation of conditions affecting the efficiency and econ- 
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30 CHARLES RIVER ROAD, AT KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Don’t wait for disaster—prevent it by 
keeping your watchmen on the job. With 
the Newman System an indisputable rec- 
ord is made of the exact time each sta- 
tion was visited. 
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Largest Stock of Cut 
Gears in the Country 


Pulley and Gear Forcer. 
We build a simple, powerful and very effective machine for removing 


Get O gears and pulleys from shafting. Many mills use them. Only costs 
7, Sanne E $8.00. Saves its cost in time and breakage. 
*‘‘Hurry Orders’’ and BAMFORD & SMITH, Providence, R. I. 
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ion to the Washougal Woolen Mills. 
he mill is controlled by the Pendleton 
Voolen Mills, who last fall purchased 
ie Marysville Woolen Mills, of Marys 
ille, Cal., and additions were made at 
Vashougal to take care of that part of 
1e equipment which they wished to 
eep. The remainder was sold to other 
iills on the coast. The additional ma- 
hinery gives the local branch an equip- 
ent of 6 sets of cards, 7 mules and 
1 looms, with a full complement of 
reparing and finishing machinery. The 
utlet is sold direct to the retail trade 
nd at present the company is turning 
ut a large amount of army blankets 


Knit 
BLACKVILLE, S. C. J. M. Farrell is 
iilding a knitting mill here and ex- 
cts to call it the Sunlight Hosiery 
fill. The building will cost about $30,- 


10, and will be equipped with Scott & 
Villiams 200-needle automatic knitters 


Model K. G., which have already been 


rdered. Mr. Farrell expects to start 
aking 400 dozen pair per day by June 
and hopes to increase this to 1,500 
zen per day by June 1, 1919. The 


product will be finished and boxed at 
the mill, and yarns will be purchased, 


tt manufactured, by the company. 


Chere will also be a mill village started 


nd by June about $100,000 will have 


een invested in erecting bungalows for 


e operatives. Mr. Farrell advises his 
esent intention is to specialize on 
if hose that will retail in normal 


times at 25 cents per pair, but the 


achinery he has purchased will make 
ther hose, half hose or children’s hose. 


New Orveans, La. A new plant is 
eing built for the National Hosiery 


Mills. This new structure is on Monte- 


it and Urquhart streets, and is of 


most modern construction. It is to be 


ell ventilated and lighted and the 


floors will be creosoted pine block on 


concrete base. There will be rest and 


inch rooms for the operatives. Moise 
I. Goldstein is the architect and C, E. 
nd E. E. Reimann Co. have the con- 
ract for the construction. The present 


mill is located on Chartres street, but 
the growing business of the concern 


cessitated the erection of a larger and 
re modern plant. By the purchase of 


| half-square on Montegut street they 


» making provision for still further 
pansion. The mills manufacture men’s 


nd women’s seamless hosiery, and 


there were at last report 75 latch needle 


itting machines, 25 ribbers, and 4 


sewing machines. 


GLENDALE, L. I, The Arctic Knitting 


mills, formerly located at 2,433 Myrtle 


avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturers 


children’s and ladies’ sweaters, 


toques, scarfs, etc., will move their ma- 


hinery to the plant in Glendale, re- 


cently vacated by Simon Asher & Co. 


Che company has 25 knitting machines 


nd 25 sewing machines in its Brooklyn 
lant. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. The Premier Knit- 
ing Mills. Inc., 97 Montrose avenue, 


e installed additional machinery. 
ey manufacture novelty sweaters and 


sipons for. the jobbing trade, and 


than Kaplan is the president, with 
ing Saltzman secretary. The plant 


; been in operation only a short time. 


GLoverSVILLE, N. Y. E. C. Collins, 


Secretary, treasurer and general man- 


‘t of the Gloversville Knitting Co., 


Which recently purchased a tract of land 


ir its plant, advises that this land 


Indicates previous mention of project. 
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will probably be used for a new yarn 
mill and storehouse in the near future, 
but that the company is not yet ready 
to go into details. The company manu- 
factures high-grade gloves and mittens, 
mitten linings and wool and cotton tub 
ing, purchasing its yarns. At last report 
there was an equipment of 5 sets of 
woolen cards, 80 latch needle, 4 spring 
and 40 flat knitting machines and 25 
sewing machines. 


*New York, N. Y. Fedden Bros. Co., 
Inc., manufacturers of gloves, the de- 
tails of the incorporation of which were 
given last week, will succeed the Ger- 
man Knitting Mills, which company has 
been in operation at the same address, 
283 Park avenue, for some time. The 
latter company has been dissolved. 


New York, N. Y. Simon Ascher & 
Co., manufacturers of juveniles’ and in- 
fants’ sweaters, shawls, infants’ wear 
and fancy knit goods, have moved into 
their new plant at 134th street and Third 
avenue. The machinery has been trans- 
ferred from the old plant at Glendale, 
L. I., and the offices and stock rooms 
from Eighteenth street and Sixth ave- 
nue, but a show room will still be main- 
tained at 390 Fourth avenue as hereto- 
fore. The new building is five stories 
high, of concrete construction. All of 
the manufacturing is done on the top 
floor, and each process of manufacture 
works downward from the top until 
the finished articles reach the shipping 
department on the first floor. The pres- 
ent partnership will be converted into 
a corporation which will have a capital 
stock of $1,500,000, divided into pre- 
ferred stock paying 7 per cent and com 
mon stock in which the employes will 
be allowed to participate. The new 
style of the company will be Simon 
Ascher & Co., Inc. 


*PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The new plant 
for the Colonial Knitting Mills has 
been completed and the company has 
moved from its old location at Hancock 
and Somerset streets to the new build- 
ing at Storkey street and Hunting Park 
avenue. The production has been in- 
creased so that in this month they will 
produce 1,500 dozen a day and increase 
same until they attain the maximum 
production of 2,500 dozen during the 
next six months. The foundation of 
the mill is built to carry six floors, but 
for the present the management has 
decided to build the mill with three 
floors. As business develops they hope, 
however, to use the additional floors. 
The mill was built under the super- 
vision of H. A. Norris and Charles 
Chrstos, and incorporates every known 
facility to add to the comfort and effi- 
ciency of the operatives. Mr. Chrstos 
has also built a dye plant, which is of 
the most modern type. The officers 
of the company are Charles Chrstos, 
president; H. A. Norris, secretary and 
treasurer, and N, P. Quinlan, vice- 
president. The entire production of the 
mill will be sold from the New York 
office, through J. P. Quinlan. 

Silk 

*Paterson, N. J. The recently in- 
corporated firm of Bartson & Caswell, 
Inc., started operations at 117 Redwood 
avenue, Jan. 2, with a force of 20 opera- 
tives. Crepe de chines, crepe georgette, 
taffeta, grosgrains, satins and all other 
plain and fancies will be manufactured, 
but there will be no jacquard work. The 
company is capitalized at $15,000 and 
its officers are Charles A. Caswell, pres- 
ident; Octave J. Barton, treasurer; 
Albert J. Barton, superintendent and 


buyer. There are 24 looms in opera- 
(Continued on page 459) 
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VERTICAL and HORIZONTAL DESIGNS 


High Speed, High Horse Power, High Efficiency 
Low, Medium and High Head Units 


DESIGN 22 


Write for our Latest Turbine Water Wheel Bulletin 54 


THE JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio 
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Pawtucket, R. I. Commission Merchants 
Worsted : 83-85 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Dress = Bleached and Brown Sheetings, Lonsdale Hollands, Worsteds, 
: : Woolens and Shirting Flannels, Towels, Quilts, 
Goods ; 3 Damask and Blankets 
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Parker, Wilder & Co. | 2 RosTon: 62 Franklin St. PHILADELPHIA: 319 Bourse 
S 
: saa ; 


Selling Agents 
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: Ethan Allen E J. P. STEVENS & CO. 











: DEERING, MILLIKEN & CO. 
: about our experi- 
There i Nothing ence, methodo. 0 
5 6 99 our recor ? or 
: honorable dealing, 
BRAND NEW” bonerabiedeating. 
OVER FIFTY YEARS. On the above basis we offer you 
FEEDERS for cards, pickers and wool washers that 

have stood the test and are not “Brand New’’ in the 


sense that you have to experiment with any of our 
machines in your mill. 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State ene BOSTON, MASS. 
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D. R. KENYON & ‘SON 


Raritan, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Tentering and Drying Machines 
CRABBING MACHINES, FULLING MILL 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 


W. ‘AL ‘DUVAL & CO. 


COMMERCIAL BANKING 
FACTORS FOR MILLS AND SELLING AGENTS 


MT ne 


TT DAMON RLNRASNHA AAEM SASHA CREED EATON T11 CONEOOTA ACHES OAUEDTETOGEUPEROTOODATEGAA HAROETON7VPVE DAHA TPP 


W. Stursberg, Schell @ Co. 


Commission Merchants and Mercantile Bankers 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents 


Everett Building, 45 East 17th Street NEW YORK 


‘Dunn Worsted Mills 
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one Wea ee eeseem MACHINES | Fancy Worsteds| FANCY 


ATEOORDY ALOE GAP OREO PALI POT 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT COMPANY 
304 PEARL STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


BRAIDING MACHINERY 
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AND ALL BRAIDED FABRICS 
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‘ee York Office: 257 Fourth Ave. | 
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ane : [ HOCK ANUM ASSOCIATION 
MAIL THIS TO- DAY.--- 2 FINE WORSTEDS AND WOOLENS 
HOWE MILL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 2 ‘THE SPRINGVILLE MFG. CO. MINTERBURN MILLS COMPANY 
3 334 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
] t n on th m k t f ll ttt 1 ALLOSQUQONNNODETLLUPRANOERLLAUUSESLUROOUOUSOMMUDNALSEQQLUAUQ0400040UAM0UCHLAIORMAOOAES MALSNLOUESUUONNLSOLSQQUONLSQDORLLAONLADS ASUS QUdAR0AU LSE U ENE LONLUORSONOUON NAO EAAADEMO AN UAL! LALUU COOOL UENO COU EEMUUOE AOU ESOOOUNCOUUENANU A AAUUSEEALOETLLY om 
ee are ee ee ene PERSEVERANCE WORSTED COMPANY 


RATTAN TT OTe MEME 
| HOCKANUM COMPANY THE NEW ENGLAND COMPANY 
Please send us samples and prices of the crayons you 2 Suances een 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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SALESROOMS: 25 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


SAMMONS 
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3 25 Madison Avenue E 3 
Z New York E 3 . . 
3 WOOLENS WORSTEDS BROADCLOTHS S ¢ mW bh t 

LQULAN!CEREOCOOD RELAY AMG SAN MRL 2 cape mapaamammmmmmaaamiai 3 

Metcalf Brothers & Genome [ = 23 Thomas Street 229 Fourth Avenue 
Wanskuck Company B 3 NEW YORK 

3 EVERETT BUILDING | 5 
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| Dry Goods Commission Merchants 
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225 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK 
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CLOTH WASHERS, DYEING MACHINES AND ; WOONSOCKET, R. I. C O R ON E T| 


FINE FANCY WORSTEDS 
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WORSTEDS| 
PIECE. DYES) 


ALL STYLES AND KINDS FOR FLAT AND ROUND BRAIDS : MILLS AT 
: Piece Dyes i MAPLEVILLE, R. I. : 
SOLID SASH AND CURTAIN CORDS . ae 
SHOE AND CORSET LACES, BANDING BATTEY, TRULL & CO. ~ 3 New York Office and Salesrooms | 
Selling Agents i 45 E. 17th St., N. if 
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HEAVY-WEIGHT OPENINGS 



















































































IN MEN’S WEAR FIELD 


Factors in Trade Open Lines of Overcoat- 
ings and Suitings for 1918 Fall Season 
in Small Numbers 
Business in the men’s we market 
las improved some\ t during the last 
few days and all indications point to a 
yeneral increase in activity 
future General conditions ar 
etter than they were a week ago and 
members of the trade are universal in 
the belief that good business will be 
forthcoming unless something unforeseen 
takes place. The cold weather, which 
served to retard activity in the market 
a week ago, has vanished and with the 
return of normal temperature buyers 
are visiting the market intent upon tak- 
ing advantage of openings for the 1918 
fall season. Stock-taking has been com- 
pleted and the members of the trade 
are now able to give their undivided at- 
tention to fall business. 


much 


JOBBERS ACTIVE 

Buying of light-weight fabrics is over 
as far as the primary market is con 
cerned, but considerable business in 
spring merchandise is still being done 
by jobbers. Owing to the fact that a 
number of these purchased their stocks 
at an early stage they have been able to 
undersell both mills and agents for some 
time past. Jobbers’ stocks have been 
materially reduced, however, during the 
last few weeks and it is reported that 
some of them are so hard-pressed to se- 
cure light-weight fabrics that they have 
been obliged to purchase from other 
members of their branch of the in 
dustry. 

HEAVY-WEIGHT OPENINGS 

The last week has witnessed a number 
f openings for the 1918 heavy-weight 
season and it is expected that 
ther factors in the trade will show fall 
lines in the early future. For some tim« 
past a number of firms have been quietly 
showing goods, and, owing to the lim- 
ted extent of their lines and the general 
1 them to 


many 


lemand, have been allotting 
uyers on a basis of previous purchases 
Overcoatings were shown by the 
\merican Woolen Co. a short time ago, 
ut other factors in the trade did not 
ollow their lead until some little time 
id elapsed. A few lines of overcoat 
ngs were opened a few days ago and 
luring the present week the number 
is been materially increased. Most of 
ese have been of a staple nature, but 
ere has been a sprinkling of 


abrics as well. 


fancy 
Prices in accordance 
vith predictions are uniformly high and 
ince the date of opening several firms 
ive found it necessary to advance them 
lightly. Buyers in the market are said 
) be disregarding the question of price 

a large extent and are satisfying 

mselves with obtaining the necessary 
erchandise, regardless of cost. Such 

es as have been shown have been lim 
ted in extent, but this was expected in 
iew of the ever-increasing demands of 
he Government upon the machinery of 
he mills. Much of the selling which 
has already taken place has been done 
n a basis of allotment, as factors in the 
rade have found it impossible to satisfy 
he universal demand with their present 
upply. 

SUITINGS EXPECTED 


Several lines of suitings for fall of 
918 have already been shown and a 
umber of factors in the trade have 
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Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
George | Kunhardt & Co. | 
pened lines of fancy overcoatings fc 
the 1918 fall season Lhe fabrics in 


question are of various weights and 


> 


it prices ranging from $2.50 to $5.25 a 
yard 

De Lamater Co. recently opened a line 
of 25-oz., all wool staple 
at $2.75 a yard After being on the 
market the price was raised to $3 a yard 
and shortly after announcement was 
made that the line had been sold up 


lrawn 


overcoatings 


and with« 
Styles for men’s clothing as recently 
shown by the Clothing Designers’ As 
sociation exhibition at the Hotel Bres 
lin reflect the 
materials for the fall and winter season 
of 1918. The Association followed the 
recommendations of the Commercial 
Economy Board closely and the new 
styles are calculated to save % of a yard 
of material on each suit and %4 of a 
yard on each overcoat. Patch pockets, 
pinch-back effects, vents, coat cuffs, belts 
and pleats have been abolished, al 
though novel effects have been produced 
by means of fancy Pocket 
it lapels are narrower thar 


spirit of conservation of 


stitching 
flaps and coz 
formerly, 
tight and short, the conservative lengt! 
Waistcoats aré 


made without collars while trousers ar¢ 


while coats are extremel) 


being about 29 inche 


narrower than ever before. 

attey, Trull & Co 
line of staple and fancy 
fall of 1918. The 


28-oz., with prices at $3.25 


} j 
Mave opened a 


overcoatings f 
fabrics are 27 OZ. ant 
nd $3.50 a 
yard respectively 

H. Sanders & Co. are showing a lu 
of fancy suitings of the Empire Worsted 
Mill 

S. H. & O. B. Newhouse | 
cently opened their lines of Stanley 


Doncaster cotton-warp 


To Maintain Wool Rates 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 8—The I: 





terstate Commerce Comn on h 

sued an order authorizing the Colorad 
& Southern Railway and its connection 
to maintain rates for the transportation 


of wool and mohair from points in Col- 
orado and Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore via Galveston, Texas 
and water lines to New York City, the 
same as the rates in effect on like traffic 
from and to the same points via other 
and more direct routes. 


Wyoming to 


Colonial Wool Auctions 

Frank B. Windeler, representing th¢ 
British Board of Wool Control, an- 
nounces through the Textile Alliance, 
that the next auctions of Australian 
wool have been fixed to take place on 
Thursday, Jan. 24, and Friday, Jan. 25 
Details as to quantities to be offered will 
be announced later, as will be the time 
and place at which sample bales will be 
shown. 


QOuiret Conditions in Dre 








ACTIVITY IN 
PRIMARY MARKET 
Coods Trade 


Coating Production to 
Be Limited 


Continue 


\ i! y retail ¢ 

! ts dd S 
mand on the part oak at 
n ul turer nt Id b r V 
| ood at this time is decreased 
1 marked degree and very little activi 
is being exhibited in the primary 
market As the result of heavy 


ing which was indulged in by clothing 
manufacturers a large majority of thes 
firms find that they are in po 


ssession ot 


ample stocks of staples, which are in 
chief demand and accordingly show 
little desire to re-order at the present 
time Fven should these firms entet 
the market for spring fabrics it is 


doubtful as to whether or not they 
could be 
shortage of merchandise now existing 
Mills and agents have but little for sale 
and the bulk of stock now reposes in 
the hands of the jobbers 


accommodated in view of the 


JOBBERS PROSPEROt 


Good business is being enjoved 
' I 1S1 ) 


jobbers and more activity exists in 





jobbing circles than in an ral 
the trade. Owing to the | ‘ 
houses were wide awake S 
heavily at the beginning of the spr 
season they have found it possible, 1 
many instancs to undersell the mill 
themselves \ ho hav been obl ed t 1 
crease their prices during the course of 
tl eason Demand has been reat, 
however, that a number of these firn 
mit f end « ' 
1 find i i 
to offer Recent trade 
that sites f jobber 
f 1 ti; ( leted te 
' they 1 
T ‘ 1 
' 
pl t ( 
r 1 t t r 
I i Ind ion 
| nsi ble popularit I 
T € S 
emand te loa 
kirts the prospects are being pleasant 
nt ited by firm pecializing on 
me ment 
Openings to the fall seaso will be 
later than usual this year and whereas 


a number of firms had contemplated 
early in January by far 
the greater number will show goods lat« 


February 


opening line 


in the month and early in 
The last week has witnessed the advent 
of a number of buyers in the dress 
goods market but the greater number 
of these contented themselves with in- 
quiring as to the nature of fabrics to 
be offered and prices which were to 
prevail and made little or no effort to 
purchase merchandise. Owing to the 
fact that Government demands are 
growing greater the chances that a 
number of firms will dispense with 
formal openings and will dispose of 
their output by means of allotment are 
increasing. 
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Dress Goods Trade Notes 
Predictiot re current to tl t 
that the fall openi: 1918 
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Phila. Strike Situation 
vit 
al 
| 
() 
{ 1 t 
i ( 
the 
lo 
, y 
t ene 
rn 
0.000 ur 
T + 
T ul t Z () 
rv wv 
ne ly t t ‘ ‘ ait 
as t i 
it tl ny f the textile m nu fac 
turers re not nly maintaining the 
former output, but are actually w rking 
to pick ul what was lost durin the 
strike lhey are now working on Gov- 


ernment contracts instead of civilian 
clothes. Inside of a month we shall 
have made up the 200,000 uniforms lost 
because of the strike.” 

The strikers who are still out declare 
they will call a general strike of all tex- 
tile mills unless their demands are 
granted. At a recent meeting six dele- 
gates were appointed to unite all branches 
of the textile workers for concerted ac- 
tion. The labor expert of the Depart- 
ment of Labor will again attempt to 
prevent the extension of the strike. 
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_ WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


Zée “BODDEN’”’ Flyer 


For QUALITY OF FINISH 
For QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 




























































ring knowledge 


and a gi long experience in 
ank bui idi ng to produce a tank 
th at wil real satisfaction 


ar in and - year out 


We have been building tanks 
for thirty years and we know 
that every Caldwell Steel Tank is 
correctly designed, properly riv- 
eted and built for maximum ser- 
vice. 


Send for Catalogue 







Sole Agents for U. S. A. : 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 


W. E. CALDWELL Co. 


Incorporated 
2060 BROOK ST. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
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Textile Mill | 
Crayons 


ALLENNA OLAN AEE 


Marking Crayons Ee & ; 
Checking Crayons = &§ REVOLVING FLAT CARDS. 
W hite and Colored Chalk z DRAWING FRAMES. 
iakivntiomiuml As SPINNING F RAMES. 
Price List of Our i CoTTON LOOMS. 


SILK LOoMS. 
GOLD MEDAL | DosBIES. 
CRAYONS _ Tire Duck Looms. 


FOR EVERY USE MEDIUM AND HEAvy DuckK LOOMS. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton Street New York 





SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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‘Sane tebdh aii: : 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 


av H E Cotton Mill Equipment including pickers; cards; drawing; evener drawing 
roving, spinning, twisters; slashers; spoolers; reels; winders; warpers. 


V E R S A e I L E Worsted Machinery including revolving creels; gill boxes; drawing frames; 


reducing and roving frames; cap, ring and flyer spinning and twisting 
# A N Cc A S H I R E frames; jack spoolers. 
Spun Silk Machinery including spreader; filling engine; drawing frame; fly 
has an adaptation for every frames; spinning; gassing spooler; trap spooler; twister. f 
fabric, every difficulty and _ Complete Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 

every pocket-book : 

’ a 7 Executive Offices: 

Dilks its specialty 3 : 

anon pt oo te 3 77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Woolens simplest of all ! 


Shops: 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 2 Biddeford, Me. Newton Upper Falls, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 


Springfield Vermont Southern Agent : Rogers W. Davis, Charlotte, N. C. 
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Machinery to prepare, card and spin various 
kinds of COTTON WASTE 


RELIANCE 
CLOTH 

Shrinking and 
HANGING wae : ene Cleaning, 
MACHIN E Cottovadding, Waste 


Machines, 





ee dicated 
For shrinking woolen, ameteay Wool _ Hard Waste 
worsted and cotton Osteen ; : eee 
goods evivasient Blankets, I a 
or waterproof cloth, Sponge Cloth, nid teenie 
and curing rubberized - Vara, etc. ; aa 
cloth. — 


THREAD EXTRACTOR 
For Card and Spinning Room Sweepings, Clearer Caps, etc. 


WM. TATHAM, Limited. Rochdale, England 


Agent, WILLIAM FIRTH, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. Established 1866 





In use by the United States Quartermaster Department for shrinking uniform cloth. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS, Fresdfers, rate, 
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Manufacturers of plain and 
fancy 
vigoureux, and fancy piece 
dyed fabrics for ladies’ and 


serges, skein dyes, 


gentlemen’s wear; uniform 
cloths a specialty. Also 
worsted yarns for weaving 
and knitting. 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH ! 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 


Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and Gen'l Manager) 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 






THIBETS 
UNIFORM CLOTHS 
BROADCLOTHS 
WORSTEDS 
CASSIMERES 
& CHEVIOTS g 
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FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Our fabrics are well known to 
the trade as the standards in their 
class— The Talbot Mills trade- 
mark is recognized as an assur- 
ance of quality which is never 
lowered. 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
Selling Agents 
New York and Boston 


ret TEASELS| 


JACOB N. CHESTER 


109 Broad Street 1: New York 
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Perforated Plates 
for Wool Washing 


Rinsing and Carbonizing 
In Special Metal 


Beckley Perforating Co. 
Garwood, N. J. 
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BOSTON WOOL STOCKS 


Exceed Those for Piaviens Year Con- 
siderably 

The stock of unsold wool in the 
Boston market December 31, 1917, as 
computed by the Cooley & Marvin Co., 
accountants for the Boston Wool Trade 
Association, and as made public by F. 
Nathaniel Perkins and Edward R. 
Peirce, the stock-taking committee, was 
as follows: 


Grease, Equivalent 


Lbs. Serd. Lbs. 
Territory, California 
Texas 13,292,003 426,579 
Fleeces (grown east of 
the Mississipp River 
and Minnesota Iowa 
and Missouri) 6,073 440,492 
Scoured 837,713 2,837,713 
Tops 876,466 876,466 
Noils 1,541,414 1,541,414 
Pulled (in grease 1,006,997 647,498 
Foreign, Class 1 and 2.19,698,381 10,520,915 
Foreign, Class 3 1,875,068 1,077,021 
Foreign, Pulled (in 
grease) 


Foreign, Scoured 
Foreign, Tops 

Foreign, Noils 
N 


fiscellaneous 





Total uv, 

‘The stock of wool and tops on hand 
held by the Quartermaster Corps, 
U. S. A., and for account of the Navy 
Department, not allotted to manufac 
turers, are not included in the above re 
port.” 

The stock last year, not including 
tops and noils, was 44,099,484 pounds, 
and for the previous year, 57,203,429 

Coal Shortage Curtails Power 

Until the coal shortage is over the 
Public Service Electric Co., which 
serves large numbers of textile mills 
in six counties of northern New Jersey, 
including the cities of Paterson and 
Passaic, will furnish power for indu 
trial purposes only three days a week, 
and then only between the hours of 
7 A.M. asd 4 P.M. At other hours it 
will all be required for tré lley servic 
and lighting. Mills in Essex and Bergen 
counties will be served on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays, and those in 
Hudson, Passaic, Union and Somerset 
counties on alternate working days 

Textile Club Dinner 

The January dinner of the Boston 
Textile Club was held at Young’s Hotel 
last Saturday afternoon. About 60 
members and guests being in attendanc¢ 
Major Boyer, in charge of Canadian 
recruiting in New England, was to have 
been the speaker, but was unexpectedly 
called to New York and his place was 
taken capably by Corporal Steele, of_the 
Canadian recruiting staff, who gave an 
interesting talk on his experiences in 
the trenches. President Lewis Dexter 
presided. 


Calendars 

Che Datte rsfield Co 5 Philade Iphia, 
Pa., is issuing a most useful desk calen- 
dar. The separate cards for the twelve 
months are enclosed in a leather frame 
with standard, thereby making a sub 
stantial gift which can be utilized from 
year to year [he company also ex 
tends best wishes for the New Year on 
a separate card. 

The Draper Corporation, Hopedale, 
Mass., have sent to their cus‘omers 
and friends their usual daily wall cal- 
endar which fills an important plac« 
in the busy office 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Corpora 
tion, chemicals, dyes and dyewood ex 
tracts, New York, are distributing their 
1918 wall calendar for which there is 
always a demand. 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, Ill, an- 
nounce the readiness of their yearly 
wall calender and they will send them 
upon request to responsible firms. 
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Most Any Method Requires Them 


You know more ways than one to speed up production—but 
practically all methods require a count of production to show 
whether each operative speeds up, and how much. 


At the left is the counter 
which measures the output 
of finishing machinery——Dry 
ing, Mangling, Tentering, 
Napping, Dyeing, Calender 
ing Machines, etc. register 
ing yardage of material pass 
ing over the front roll. Set 
back to zero by turning knob 


Use the above counter either for paying help on a piecework basis, or by 
the task method of setting a standard output per operator. 


Veedci 


COUNTERS 


fit special needs in a special way; there's a complete line for 
textile and thread-winding machinery. Take the Loom Pick 
Counter below, for example: 








This counter registers the output in picks, in 
units of 100 or 1000—as ordered. Intended to 
be driven by the crankshaft, the model shown 
counts up to 1,000,000 picks—then repeats. 


The counter reads in plain 
figures; saves mistakes and 
disputes among those un- 
familiar with counters—an 
important feature when you 
“pay by the pick,"’ with the 
operative reading the record 


You can get a similar model in a Hank 
Counter—for Roving, Drawing, Ring Frames, 
Mules, etc. This is one of the counters you'll 
see in the Veeder Booklet—a copy is yours 


address 


TheVeeder Mfg. Co. iisrttera. Con 


The Gear Type 
Machine 


\ portable Foot Powe 
Machine for gene 
\\ ler ( 
‘\ yiXCha, 


mewimng 


use In Sewllg 
ton, Burlap and othe1 


° 1 
in mills, dye houses, 


rooms, bleacheries tor | 
end sewing of a1 
goods, either wet oO} I 
his Gear Type Macl 

at efully constru ted, 


gears having accurately fitt 
machine 
Sewing Head operates with 
out arm or connection. Fur 
ther information furnished 
upon application. 


cut teeth, and 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & MACHINE CO., INC. 
142 Kneeland St., Boston, Mass. 
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EXPORT DIFFICULTIES 


GET LITTLE RELIEF All Divisions Except Silk Show Increase 
for October 
American Lines Pool 


Facilities for General Good 
Reselling Business 
































Swede n Roquiditions Cotton 


Swe ae n ani 
of Egyptian 
the exportation of 


- 


exception or Sea Isl aa cotton, 


(so-called band- 





free from fat 











an individual license.” 








COTTON COTTON MAN UFACTURES 


COMPARISONS OF WAGES 


COTTON GOODS STRONG; 
BUYERS CONSERVATIVE 


Thoughtful 


Certain 


Both Buyer and Seller Show a 
Conservatism—Shortage of 


Lines Seems Probable 
(he market at this writing is show- 
ing the effects of the extreme activity 
f the last quarter of 1917, and con- 
servatively maintaining its strong posi- 
tion The evident determination of 


hasten shipments and 














to cleat possible, the ac- 
cumulated goods at the mills is shown 
by st ps being taken to press deliveries. 
In some ises the wishes of buyers 
t consulted. On the other hand, 
uyers from distant points are willing 
waive every other consideration for 
h of insuring deliveries. Many 
ill d I ahead to points 
e im disposition is 
much further The 
unusual scarcity of spot goods in all 
taple lines has more than anything else 
contributed to convince buyers of a 
threatening insufficiency of goods to 
et their ultimate requirements 
TRANSPORTATION FIRST 
Che unfortunate condition of trans- 
rtation, aggravated by weather that 
made a bad situation almost impossible, 
has awakened buyers, and the nation as 
well, t state of affairs little short 
f umitous. The food and fuel needs 
come first, so that even Government 
priority is thrust aside under the 
ssure of things essential to the sub- 
sistance of the people as a_ whole. 
Buyers argue that mili deliveries mean 
little to them except an addition to their 
general plight The Government is 
trict in its definition of priority privi- 
lege, so that merchandi entitled to 
ference must be consigned to parties 
who actually ordered the goods for the 
Government 
BUYERS QUITE CONSERVATIVI 
Buyers are arrivi in _ increasing 
numbers t are trac conservatively, 
with an eye single to staple goods which 
( esent indications promise to be 
carce later in the season. Caution is 
keynote from both the buyers’ and 
sellers’ viewpoint Certain lines of 
skirting Bedford cords, whip 
etc., seem to have been neglected 
cause the price, while not dear, does 


of things 
awkward re 

retail price is in a 
the jobbers’ guide, he 


scheme 
necessitate an 


not fit into the buyers’ 
and would 
tail price As the 


measure passes 


these in-between prices, even though he 
admits their fairness. Black sateen for 
linings and petticoats are said to be sold 
freely for delivery to June Consider 
ble stocks of fancies which were slow 
some time ago are being moved at a 
profit because f the increased cost of 
plain goods 
RAY GOODS VERY STRONG 

[he gray goods market is generally 

orted bare of spot goods. There has 
been a limited quantity of cloths at 


second hand until now even that source 
f supply seems exhausted. That 
no extraordinary speculative buy- 


there 


was 
Wa 


ing during September and October is 
evidenced by the fact that relatively 
small quantities have, after all, been 


offered at second hand. Had there been 
much free merchandise during Decem- 


ber, when prices held stationary for 
weeks at a time, more would have 
shown up then. Certain large con- 























































































































i} 
verters did release a share of their sup- 
plies in expectation of covering at a 


lower figure 
be actually 


before the goods should 
needed. At present the 
seller can name his own price, accord 


ing to today experience, and get it. 
HEAVY COTTON GOODS SCARCE 


Commission houses with cotton huck 
towels to sell show an increased activity 


in that department. A _ representative 
gathering of buyers, it is expected, will 
be in attendance at the jobbers’ meeting 


on the 14th to 17th inst. Prices on 
Cantons and narrow napped goods will 
be generally made about that time. The 
scarcity of heavy colored cotton goods 


denims, etc., is pronounced. Many mills 


are reported as sold up to June 1, an 
in individual instances beyond that dat 
A prominent factor in the gray goods 
trade remarked that they had for 
warded all invoices on the date that 
goods were cased at the mills ready for 
shipment and had not received a sing] 
objection to the rule, notwithstandin 
shipping delays 
Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


Taylor, Clapp & Beall announced the 
following price advances: Hope, 4-4 
bleached, to 17c Forgetmenot, 4-4 
bleached, to l6c 

n calling attention to 
plaids, Marshall Field 
that, from indications, 
the vogue for the coming spring season 
The Heather plaids referred to 
printed designs, in printing and color 
closely resembling the woven fab 

rhis is in confirmation of prob- 


Heather 
& Co. predict 
plaids will be 


their 


ar¢ 


ing 


rics. 


abilities given in these columns two 
months ago 

“ Mavflower nainsook is a new 
brand offered by S. H. Howe, 58 
Leonard street, agent for the King 
Philip Mills. It is a 36-inch cloth, 


folded 9 x 12 in an attractive wrapper, 
12 yards to the 50 pieces to th 
Samples on request. 

Sidney Mills, 


Bleecker 


piece, 
Ccas¢ 
he 


from 123 


removed 
334 Fourtl 


converters, 
street to 


avenue. J. Berlin & Sons, proprietors 
The Potter Textile Co., 456 Fourth 

avenue, fine cotton goods, has increased 

its capital from $110,015 to $180,015 
Che annual convention of the national 


dry goods jobbers begins next Monday 
It is expected that many buyers will 
present 


Cannon Mills have established a brancl 


office in St. Louis The office is located 
in the Syndicate Trust Building and is 
in charge of Fredrick W. Howe. Mr 
Howe formerly covered the St. Louis 
territory from the Chicago office 
Cannon Mills 

loth goods that are most wanted 


most hard to get. The 
firm, on a basis of 12c 
and mills holding, 
ments, at 12% 

W. S. Prankard has 1 
president of Converse 


be remembered that M1 


market is ver 
64 x 60 


state 


for 
according to 





een elected vi 
& Co It will 
Prankard was 


of the firm of Jarvis & Prankard, sell 
ing agents of the Amoskeag Manufac 
turing Co., where his association ex 
tended over practically 25 years throug 


the various changes of firm title 

Mathew s, Butler, Pfaffman & Co. is 
the style of the new firm at 102 Worth 
street, wholesale cotton goods, lining 
for women’s and men’s trades and ex 
port specialties. With one exception 
the members of the new firm have spent 
their business careers with J. W. Gc* 
dard & Sons, Inc. 
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HARNESSES 
Are made of the 


best material it is 
possible to pro- 
cure and are fin- 


ished with the ut- 


most care by men 


TTS 


of many years’ ex- 
perience. The 
best material with 
skillful handling 
is bound to pro- 
duce good results, 
and it is for this 
reason that the 
quality of our 
work is always 


the same. 
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A. M. Law& Company! 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Dealers in 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Located in the center 
of the Southern Cotton 
Manufacturing. Twenty 
years in the business. 


Cotton mill stocks in general 
have all witnessed a material 


advance. Write for latest 
quotations on all such stocks 


in which you are interested. 


MORTON LACHENBRUCH & CO. 
Specialists in Mill Securities 
Equitable Building New York City 
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Business News 





New Industrial Development 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail 
way has adopted through its industrial 
department, R. W. Hockaday, industrial 
commissioner, St. Louis, Mo., the plans 
of giving its personal service to the 
towns and cities along its lines, by 
which means they may present their 
merits and advantages to the attention 
of manufacturers and others who may 
be interested or desirous of locating on 
or along its lines. The various towns 
and cities have been asked to prepar¢ 
surveys of their resources and advan 
tages in order that such data may be 
presented to manufacturing concerns 
and individuals who may be interested 
in the establishment of industries in 
Oklahoma and Texas, and the othe 
states traversed by its lines. The great 


olume of gas and coal production in 
Oklahoma and the increasing market 
in that state and Texas, where ] 

limatic conditions are favorable, and 
abor, particularly female, is awaiting 
employment, provide exceptional loca 


tions in those states for manufacturin 
interests. 

This railway has recently enlarged its 
industrial department by the appoint 
ment of five industrial agents, through 
whom data concerning the territory, 
towns and cities along its lines will be 
furnished to inquirers, both industrial 
and agricultural, who may be interested 
in a location of either character in the 
territory which it traverses. These five 
industrial agents are as follows 

L. B. Chipley, Eastern territory, in- 
cluding New England, with | 
quarters at Boston, Mass. C. E. Os 
borne, the Central East, with head 


ead 


quarters at Pittsburgh, Pa as, ee 
O’Leary, the Ohio Valley, with head 
quarters at Cleveland, Ohio, A. Bryant, 


the Central West, with headquarters at 
Chicago, Ill. C. L. Knox, the Missouri 
River Valley, and Western territory, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. 

The advantages of this plan to the 
towns and cities along its lines are ob 


vious, particularly so to the smaller 
towns financially unable to maintain a 
publicity service through which to 
present their claims to manufacture 


farmers and others interested in loca 
tions in the Southwest. Inquiries from 
such interests for any information dé 
sired may be addressed as above 


Calendars 

Another attractive calendar has been 
received from the Sherwin Wool Co., 
Boston, Mass. This also bears a re 
production of one of F. R. Harper's 
patriotic paintings. The plant of the 
company is shown above the calendar 
card, the whole being set off with red, 
white and blue colors, forming a most 
striking effect. 

The McCarty Aniline & Extract Co., 
New York, is distributing a most unique 
calendar. Individual cards attached to 
a brass standard give the different dates 
and months of the year, each card bear 
ing a colored plate of the shield of the 
United States with flags of the allied 
nations. 

The Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., 


‘ 
is sending out to its friends and cus- 


tomers a very striking calendar. A 
photograph of the company’s works and 
surroundings produces a most pic- 


turesque effect, this being offset by a 
dark green card covered with cotton 
blossoms and their vivid green leaves. 
At the top of the card is a reproduc- 
tion of a Northrop loom, while inter- 
spersed with each calendar sheet is a 
separate sheet for memoranda. 


| L.F. DOMMERICH & CO. 
Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discount and Guarantee Sales 
General Offices 
254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 5 
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| REMY, SCHMIDT & PLEISSNER 
a MILL AGENTS AND COMMERCIAL BANKERS 
| are open for the selling agency of a mill 
manufacturing ; 

Cotton Huck and Turkish Towels 

Bath mats, wash cloths, scrub cloths : 
: 3 
| 443 to 449 Fourth Avenue | 
| Corner 30th Street NEW YORK | 
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Commission Merchants 
39-41 Thomas Street NEW YORK 


’ COTTON DUCK 


SAIL WIDE ARMY 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. | 


Established 1706 






? Peer rr ty 


TIMMMANTIIATITTIM 


SELLING AGENTS 
44-46 Leonard St. New York & Special shaped carbon, black 


= diamond, pointed tools for 
Brown and Bleached E turning paper, rag, corn husk 
Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills © and cotton calender rolls, 
, : : hard rubber, fibre, etc. 
Cambrics, Longecloths, | a 
E Vanufactu 
Lawns and Nainsooks Thos. L. Dickiasoa, s 


JOHN DICKINSON, 64 lesaha St. 


For Home and Export Markets — aetna a Ss eects 
NEW YORK CITY 
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The Palmer 


Improved Adjustable 
Thread Guides 


on your Spinning and 





i ; : 
Twisting Frames. : 

4 

The I. E. Palmer Co. —- 'F 
i . * The Simplicity ssures Easy ; 
Middletown, Conn. Adjustment and Rigid Setting "| 

{ 4 


Reeds and Combs of All Description 


“FOR ALL Cae OF WEAVING 





TEMPERED STEEL REEDS 





Working Samples Sent Free of All Charges on Receipt of Particulars 


THE LOOM REED AND HARNESS CoO. 
rene NORTH CAROLINA 
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LOTUS ULATED HUY 


MERROWING 


OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL si1rCH 


IUGALSUCA NRE ACLU gyrA id 


IL CCEURREAOT 


MACHINES 
FOR 
FINISHING 
ALL KINDS 





Knitted and Woven Fabrics 


_ THE MERROW MACHINE O. 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8S. A. 





The “NO-WASTE” 


Seamless Hard Fibre 


ROVING CAN 


gives the satisfaction you have so long desired. 
Having no seams or rivets to strain and break 
the sliver, it withstands the roughest of treat- 
ment. Glossy surfaces both inside and out insure 
absolute smoothness. 
also 

Fibre and steel Clad Cars, Doffing Trucks, Mill-Boxes 
Sheet Fibre Tubes, Rods—special shapes 


STANDARD FIBRE CO. 


25 Miller Street Somerville, Mass. 





SCHOETTLE PAPER BOX CO. 


RALPH J. SCHOETTLE, Manager 
WE ARE MAKING A SPECIALTY OF 


SILK HOSIERY BOXES 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS WILL DO WELL TO CONSULT US 
TRADE MARK AND SPECIAL BRAND PAPERS CARRIED IN STOCK 


Front and Laurel Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 





rn ny 
THE USERS ARE SATISFIED 
More than 3000 of 'em. Their experience 
with 


The Union 
Button Sewing Machine 


is worth looking into. Send for list of users 
and Samples. 


FREDERICK OSANN COMPANY 





SS 


1001000000000 E001 ASME A960 SR 


245 Seventh Ave. NEW YORK 
Phone Farragut 8820 
Agents in the Principal Cities 394 Atlantic Ave. Fort Hill 1511! BOSTON 
aaa LAS AT 14 MOMELUV DAU 2840 AED NM CT eens 


THE UNIVERSAL LABEL "PASTING MACHINE. 


THE QUICK MODERN WAY 
OF APPLYING PASTE TO 
LABELS OR ANY OTHER 
SURFACE OR WATER TO 
GUMMED LABELS 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN 
ECONOMY OF PASTE 
Saves Time and Labor 


E.W. S. JASPER 
Selling Agent 
120 Liberty Street, New York 
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The RIGHT Kind of Soap 


The wide-awake mill man uses only \ 
that kind of Soap which will give his 

goods a finish in harmony with its 

quality. Be “ particular ”°—demand 


| “STANDARD SOAP” PRODUCTS 


Made for every Textile use. Purity guar- 
anteed. Prices reasonable. We will gladly 
send you samples at your request. d 


STANDARD SOAP MFG. COMPANY 
WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


Process completed with one 
ae“ BT EACHING 


With one concrete and two 
or three Wood HUSSONG 
Machines, one operator will 
do the work of four to six 
men, will deliver your yarn 
freer of Chlorine, and in 
better winding condition 
than is possible by any other 
means, and a bleac’: that is 
second to none. 





Patentees and Manufacturers. 
HUSSONG DYEING MACHINE COMPANY, GROVEVILLE, N. J. 


makes water 


100% soft at less 


514 Farman Building cost than any 
OMAHA - - NEBRASKA 
other method, 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS and NARROW FABRICS, 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 
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EVERETT STATION 
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BOSTON MASS 


WOOD TANKS FOR AIL PURPOSES = 
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Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA F 


Makers of Soaps Especially Adapted for All Kinds of Textile Mfrs. Use. Send for Sample E 
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WOOL HOSIERY LINES 
NOT UPON MARKET 


Active But Insatiated Demand for Wool 
Socks—Few Agents Have Small Case 
Lots for Customers 


About the only action in the hosiery 
.arket is a large demand for wool lines. 
Thus far this demand remains far from 
satiated, and there is little prospect of its 
being fulfilled. Nearly the entire pro- 
juction of heavy wool socks until Octo- 
er has been taken by the Government, 
iccording to reliable estimates, and opin- 
ion is that the year’s production will be 
taken. Now and then small case lots 
ire found among selling agents, but their 
disposal is strictly confined to former 
customers and not reaching the open 
market. There is little or no basis for 
quotations, but in a general way they can 
be said to be all the way from 60 to 100 
per cent above last year’s levels. 

Manufacturers are watching 
the wool and yarn situation but as yet a 
larifying development has not resulted 
from Government intervention. Of 
ourse, the latter has been only for wool 
was 


closely 


to cover war requirements, but it 
oped that such action would have a 
ympathetic effect on the wool and yarn 
markets as a whole. Labor scarcity and 
hipping difficulties are bothering hosiery 
production in no small way; while Gov 
ernment direction of the railroads is ex- 
pected to alleviate the former there is no 
relief in sight for the absence of labor 
The coming draft, it is expected, will 
further deplete labor ranks, but it is 
ikely that some steps will be taken to 
sk a class exemption of skilled hosiery 
orkers. 
COTTON LINES QUIET 


Quietness features cotton hosiery. De- 
mand is comparatively small and few 
uyers are in the market. Inquiries, 
owever, are becoming more numerous 
ind it is more or less general opinion 
umong selling agents that within the 
ext few weeks demand will be material- 
y stimulated. The acute scarcity of 
vool hose should react to the benefit of 
otton lines, and producers of the latter 
eem to be in a fair way toward a suc- 
essful year. 

Just now a majority of manufacturers 
ire covered as far ahead as they can be, 
nd are not attempting to attract further 
irders. Business has been booked to the 
xtent that manufacturers are covered 
vith yarns and cottons, and this is as far 
s they will take orders. Basing predic- 
ions on the latter, selling agents see 
othing but continued advances for 
osiery. Jobbers, however, have not 
overed to the extent they care to be, yet 
lespite the acuteness of the situation 
10 little opposition to high prices is met. 
‘articularly is this true of the cheaper 
ines, where appreciations have been 
1ost radical. Jobbers are seeking for 
nes that can retail at 25c. a pair, but 
bout all they can find to sell at this fig- 
re are lines that previously retailed at 
rom 10c. to 15c. a pair. 


Hosiery Trade Note 

\ prominent selling agent, basing his 
redictions of higher hosiery prices on 
lvances in cotton and cotton yarns, 
hen asked whether probable Govern- 
ent intervention would relieve the situ 
tion answered: “Anything affecting 
e South will not be interfered with 
at’s cotton.” 





KNIT GOODS 


MORE SWEATER INQUIRY 


Colder Weather May Result in Renewed 
Buying of Heavy Lines 

With the continuance of extreme cold 
weather all over the eastern part of 
the country, retail heavy 
sweaters are large, and it is believed 
that this is the forerunner of a return 
of jobbers for more goods. However, 
most manufacturers are sold as far as 
they care to be, though it is likely that 
some of them could be induced to take 
delivery The bulk 
of business now on books is for late 
delivery, and sweater mills would 
probably be willing to take a limited 
amount of business to deliver before 
other contracts are filled. 

Generally the market is without im- 
portant change. Jobbers seem supplied 
as far ahead as they care to be, and 
naturally mills have a plenitude of 
business. Raw materials and yarns are 
no lower or no easier to buy, and manu 
facturers are unwilling to anticipate far 
either in the purchase 
contracts 


sales of 


business for near 


away conditions, 
of supplies or booking of 


Sweater Trade Notes 
Sager Bros., of Syracuse, manufactur 
ers of fancy knit goods, announce that 
the company will be dissolved on Feb. 1 
The existence 
about 32 years 

The Barnes Knitting Co., this city, ar 
hereafter to be sole selling agents of the 
“ Hetherkote” line of sweaters manu 
factured by the Wye Knitting Mills, 
Winchendon, Mass. 

The Jaason Knitting Mills have moved 
from 55 Wallace street to new offices at 
581 Broadway 

S. Horowitz & Son, on Monday will 
open new offices at 97 Fifth avenue. Th« 
company manufactures infants’ knit 
goods, and has been located at 43 East 
20th street. 


company has been in 


To Address Wholesalers 

At the annual convention of the Na 
tional Wholesale Dry Goods Agsociation, 
to be held in the Waldorf-Astoria, this 
city, on Monday, Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday of next week, several prominent 
textile manufacturers are among the 
speakers. At Monday’s session of the 
general body of the association, Franklin 
W. Hobbs, president of the Arlington 
Mills, Boston, will speak on “Com 
mercial Preparedness for International 
Peace.” The meeting of the Jobbers’ 
Association of Knit Goods Buyers sec- 


tion of the organization will be ad- 
dressed by P. C. Withers, president 
and general manager of the IIlinois 


Knit Goods Co., Mt. Vernon, IIl., on 
“Helping America in Knit Goods.” 
Tuesday’s meeting of the Jobbers’ As- 
sociation of Dress Fabric Buyers will 
be addressed by J. R. MacColl, presi- 
dent of the Lorraine Manufacturing 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I., on the “ Wool 
Situation.” Edwin A. Fleisher, treas- 
urer of S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., 
Philadelphia, will speak on ‘‘ War 
Emergency Knitting Yarn Conditions” 
at Wednesday’s meeting of the Jobbers’ 
Association of Notion Buyers section. 





READING, Pa. The new hosiery mill 
of the D. S. & W. Hosiery Co., 1,120 
Moss street, is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion, and the company is rushing con 
struction work. The new plant is esti- 
mated to cost $25,000. 


WOOL LINES 
QUIETLY OPENED 
Marked Scarcity of Wool Underwear 


Mere Apparent as Season Advances 
Customers Only Can Buy 


FEW 


Wool underwear for the fall 
is coming into view but not in a man- 
ner that it can be | 
market. Several lines have been opend 
within the past ten days or so, but such 
openings bear little resemblance to usual 
procedure. Only 
standing on the 
buy, and their demands are being pared 
down to share an equal distribution of 
the goods that mills can give to civilian 
business. As the season advances thi 
marked scarcity of 
ing more and more apparent, and the 
jobber whose former practise has been 
to divide his purchases generally in the 
market without cultivating any particu- 
lar selling agent a serious prob- 
lem so far as the covering of his wool 
goods requirements are concerned 

It is of little value to report on prices 


seasor 


generally seen on the 


long 
mills can 


customers of 


accounts ol! 


wool lines is becom 


taces 


under existing conditions for manufac 
turers are establishing upon a 


basis corresponding to their individual 


prices 


regard to com 
endeavor 


positions, and with littl 
petition. 


on the part of manufacturers, however, 


There is a sincere 


to keep prices reasonably down, and it 
can be truthfully said that none are tak 
ing advantage of the situation; at least 
this can be assumed from the lack of 


complaint among buyers. In a general 


way it can be said that 
ranging all the way from 75 


new prices are 


to 100 per 


cent above levels of the same season a 
vear ago But prices are a secondary 
consideration to the ability to secur 
goods, and when any of the latter be 
come available there is little likelihood 


of any fault being found with values. 

A better idea of the 
goods the Government will require dur 
been im 


amount of wool 


ing the year seems to have 
parted to manufacturers, but evidently 
the inherent trait of secrecy of official 
has been forced upon manufacturers 
for none of the latter is willing to tell 
how much 1 


business he has booked 
One large 


mill, however, is limiting the 
acceptance of wool business from civi 
lians to just 10 per cent of what they 
took last year, and are giving the rest 
of their production to war purposes, 
and several other mills are known to be 
in as practically an acute situation so 
far as the taking of civilian business is 
concerned. 

No relief has been felt in the 
or yarn markets as yet, and with the 
prices paid for Australian wools at the 
3oston auctions last week and the 
strong situation in the South American 
primary markets giving impetus to the 
maintenance of at least current high 
levels for both wools and yarns, no im 
mediate relief is in sight. In view of 
this outlook, it is probable that manu 
facturers will continue to sell under 
wear strictly on a basis of owned raw 


wool 


materials. 
COTTON LINES UNCHANGED 

In the cotton end of the market there 
is no apparent change. Demand is 
brightening somewhat, but a majority 
of manufacturers have as much busi- 
ness on their books for the fall season 
as they care to take under existing con- 
ditions. It is felt that because of the 
acute scarcity of wool lines, jobbers 
will be more than ever eager to buy 
cotton lines and a marked stringency of 


cotton nd yarn prices ¢ 






in trend. It is a situation that tim 


ill WOTK ¢ 


have reached a decisi 


itseli 


solve 


Underwear Trade Notes 


\ majority o secillng 
questing that wool openin 


announced Chis is to 


from 1tyers whose demands cannot 
met 

One large mill making h a requ 
has 250 cases of flat wool shirts and 
drawers for the civilian trade and 
proportioning the acceptance of cus- 
tomers’ orders on a basis of one-tenth 
of their purchases of a year ago. This 
line has been opened at an advance fron 


last year of about 75 per 


at 


ut, and many n 


S 


e! 


tS are 


be left ut 


avoid request 


cent 


KNIT GOODS CONVENTION 


Government Use of Exhibition Hall Not 


to Interfere with Exhibit 

Secretary ( Bb. Carter of the Ni 
tional Association of Hosiery & Under 
wear Manufacturer has ent out 
letter to the exhibitors at the Annual 
Exhibit held i nnecti wi t 
annual conve 1 of the Ass ition 
Philadelphia, to be held May 20 to 2 
1918 s letter stat 

‘The Quartermaster D tt 

ur dy ernment came to 1 m \ 
ag and asked permission—whi \ 
promptly granted—to u the exh 
tion ha the Commercial Museu 
for temporary storage purposes. Should 
we nd that the entire all will be 
quired for war emergency needs dur 
ing the time of our customary 
pancy, we of course will ver hee 
fully waive our right in the lease of 
the building for the time, and arrange 
for another hall best suited t ur needs, 
ot which, fortunately, there art ev 


in Philadelphia 
‘Suffice it to say our 
be held 
than 
The 
those 
Knitting 


ever betore 
following is a 
who will 


Arts Exhibition 


occupy 


List 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing ¢ 
Ainslie 
Jacob’ K. Altemus 
American Laundry Machine 


exhibition 


‘as usual’ on a larger 


space 


of Exhibitors to 


Knitting Machir ce 


American Wool & Cotton Rey 


Andreykovicz & Dunk 
Apex Chemical Co 
Atlantic Refining Co 
fjeattie Manufacturing ‘ 
Berks Engineering Co. 
Richard A. Blythe, Inc 
Bicking Paper Press Co 
Boger & Crawford 
Charles r 

B. F I 
H. Brinton Co 
Cannon Mills 

Van Court Carwither 
Clipper Belt Lacer ¢ 








Continental Latch Needle Co 


Cotton (W. R. C 
Albert Ivins Croll 
Daily News Record 
Decalmo Machine Manufac 
Decker 

Frank M. Deeny 

Franklin D’Olier & Co 
Eastman Machine Co 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co 
Electro Chemical Co 

» Mill Soap Worl 
V. F. Fancourt & 
J. B. Ford Co 
Franklin Process Co 
Gastonia Cotton Yarn Co 
General Chemical Co 
Harding, Tilton & Co 
Hemphill Manufacturing ‘ 
John W. Hepworth & Co 
Hyde-Rakestraw Co 

H. A. James & Co 
Jenckes Knitting Machine 


George C 





Enterpr 


Smith P 


( 


tur 


Company 


o. 


ubl 
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Date 
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The Knitting Arts 
Exhibition 


AND 


Fourteenth Annual Convention 


OF THE 





May 20 to 24, 1918 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





The Only Exhibition in the World 
Devoted Exclusively to 
Knit Goods and Related Industries 


The ONE PLACE for Meeting More 
KNIT GOODS MANUFACTURERS 
in Five Days than could be Visited by a 
Corps of Salesmen in Months. 


SHOW THEM WHAT YOU 
HAVE TO OFFER 


in Machinery, Yarns, Mill Supplies, 
Accessories. 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATION EARLY 


C. B. CARTER, Secretary 
425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W. H. & F. Jordan, Jr. 

Kali Manufacturing Co. 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Keystone Fibre Co 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 
The Knit Goods Bulletin 

W. T. Lane & Brother 

Leatheroid Sales Co 

G. S. Lings & Co 

Lowell Yarn Co, 

Manufacturers’ Supplies Co 
Marlboro Cotton Mills. 

McConnel & Co., Ltd 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Winthrop H. Moore. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co 
National Knit Goods Supplies Co 
National Marking Machine Co 

N. Y. Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 
Paramount Hosiery Form Drying Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co, 

Peech Sons & Phillips Co 

Permutit Co 

George B. Pflingst 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Philadelphia Textile Machinery Co 
T. J. Porter & Sons 

Posselt’s Textile Journal 

C. M. Plowman & Co, 

Rhode Island Processing Co 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 

Scholler Brothers Co. 

Scott & Williams, Inc 

J. L. Shoemaker & Co 

Smith, Drum & Co 

The Walter Snyder Co 

The Solvay Process Co 

Southern Textile Machinery Co 

E. O. Spindler 

Standard Processing Co 

Stanley Aniline Chemical Works 
Standard Machine Co 

Henry W. Taylor’s Sons 

Textile World Journal 

Tolhurst Machine Co 

Uniform Dyeing Machine Co 

Union Special Machine Co 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
Universal Cutter Co. 

The Viscose Co 

Charles J. Webb & Co 

Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical Co 

Alfred Wolstenholme & Son, Inc. 
Thomas Wolstenholme Sons & Co. 
O. F. Zurn Company. 

Walter Zeigler 


Distinguish War Workers 


Employes of hosiery and underwear 
mills working on Government orders 
will hereafter wear a_ distinguishing 
button showing that they are “ doing 
their bit,” if the plans of J. P. Quinlan, 
knit goods selling agent of this city, 
come to a successful fruition. It is the 
latter’s intention to have a button issued 
for workers employed on Government 
contracts that they can wear on their 
coat lapels, which more through its 
psychological effect than any other in- 
fluence will form a patriotic alliance of 
textile workers that will go far toward 
the elimination of labor misunderstand- 
ings in mills whose product is for war 
purposes. Not only has the button been 
designed for the employes to wear, but 
the mill owner will also be asked to 
display it. The button is of burnished 
bronze, elliptical in shape, in the center 
of which is produced a _ miniature 
hosiery or underwear machine, accord- 
ing to the character of the wearer’s 
work, while around the rim is engraved 
the phrase “ Behind the Man Behind the 
Gun.” At the top of the shield a minia- 
ture American flag is reproduced, and 
at bottom is the word textile. Plans 
for the distribution of this button have 
not been completed, but it is the inten- 
tion of the proponent to have individual 
mill owners give them out to their em 
ployes. The Council of National De- 
fense has been advised of the move- 
ment by Mr. Quinlan, and it is the lat- 
ter’s hope that a decision favoring its 
adoption will soon be rendered. A fa- 
vorable opinion toward the movement 
has been expressed by the National As- 
sociation of Hosiery & Underwear Man- 
ufacturers, and the co-operation of the 
various labor unions is to be asked 

Cotumsus, O. The Nu Back Man- 
ufacturing Co. has filed notice of a 
change of name to the Sanitary Knit 
Fabric Co. Meyer Feldman acts as 
general manager of the company, which 
manufactures knit fur fabrics for auto 
robes and coats, and at last report had 
an equipment of 11 knitters and 2 sets 
of cards. 
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MAGIC 
LEATHER 
TREATMENT 


The main factor in long life 
to leather and canvas belting. 


{MAGIC LEATHER 
TREATMENT is recognized 
as the most successful treat- 
ment for belts in the largest 
factories of the middle west. 


{MAGIC LEATHER 
TREATMENT stops slippage 
on first application, unless 
over-loaded, and treats the 
belt so that its life is doubled 
and tripled. 


§ On account of the high cost 
of leather no factory can af- 
ford to be without MAGIC 
LEATHER TREATMENT. 


{MAGIC LEATHER 
TREATMENT is_ absolutely 
a pure Neatsfoot Oil proposi- 
tion. 


THINK OF THIS 


q¥ Over two million dollars 
worth of power is lost every 
week through inefficient power 
transmission and __ slippage. 
MAGIC LEATHER 
TREATMENT OVER- 
COMES THIS. 


{ WE ARE PREPARED to 
submit sample on 60 days’ 
trial—to be paid for after we 
conclusively’ prove that it is 
worth every cent we charged 
you for it. 


WRITE NOW AND OVER- 
COME YOUR TROUBLES 


MAGIC LEATHER 
TREATMENT CO. 
59-65 Hale St., Detroit, Mich. 


11 Centrat St. 
Boston, Mass. 


PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS 











JOS. T. PEARSON 


1825 E. Boston Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATCH FOR THEM 
FISHER 
POWER PLANT 
SPECIALTIES 


TO BE ANNOUNCED 

IN THIS JOURNAL 
FISHER GOVERNOR CO. 
Marshalltown Iowa 
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tion, equipped with the electric drive. 
The product will be sold direct. 


*Paterson, N. J. Geo. N. Berlet, 
who has been connected with the raw 
material end of the silk business for 
over fifteen years, makes the announce- 
ment that he has formed the Berlet 
Silk Yarn Co., Inc. The new company 
will have its headquarters in the United 
Bank Building, 152 Market street, and 
have its New York office at 331 Fourth 
avenue. Mr. Berlet will be president 
and treasurer and will devote his entire 
time and attention to the management 
of the business 


*WesTERLY, Pa. The equipment of 
the new branch of the MacGowan Silk 
Co., commission warping and weaving, 
is 10 looms running in three eight-hour 
shifts, 5 warping machines, and 5 wind 
ing machines. 


Hype Park, Mass. C. Stohn has un 
der way improvements which will in 
crease his equipment about 40 per cent 
Chis includes looms, preparatory ma 
chinery and some finishing machinery 


Wosurn, Mass. The Byer Manufac- 
turing Co., manufacturers of silks, with 
a factory on Kneeland street, Boston, 
have leased the Knight Building at 431 
Main street and will move their plant 
to the new location Jan. 15. 


Paterson, N. J. The Goldy Ribbon 
Co., located on Water street, are re- 
ported as considering the installation of 
a finishing plant for their product. 


Paterson, N. J. The Shapiro, Res- 
nick & Co. concern are reported as 
about to move to the buildings of the 
Passaic Steel Co. on Straight street, 
and they are also reported as having 
purchased another silk plant, entire, 
which will be combined with their own 
mill. 

Paterson, N. J. Westerhoff Bros 
have moved their Paterson broad silk 
plant from the Harding Mill, Van 
Houten street, to the Hermann Mill, at 
173 Broadway, and have added more 
looms. They have been engaged in the 
manufacture of silk neck kerchiefs for 
the Government for several years 


West New York, N. J. Stohn Bros., 
687 Harrison place, are adding ma- 
chinery which will double their plant 
Some looms have already arrived and 
the balance of looms are on order 


HAwLeEy, Pa. The Welwood Silk 
Mill has had plans prepared for the 
onstruction of a new two-story brick 
iddition to its plant on Erie street, to 
cost $8,000. J. J. Hawley, 
Bank Building, Scranton, Pa 
tect 


Hopoken, N. J. The branch of the 
Allentown Silk Co., formerly located in 
the Rosenheim Mill, Paterson, N. J., is 
moving to 618 Clinton avenue, Hoboken. 
lhere were 24 looms in this plant, man 
facturing ribbons. 


Traders’ 
, is archi 


Miscellaneous 


INDIAN OrcHARD, Mass. The Fiber 
id Co. is planning an addition to its 
lant and will start construction work 
ith the opening of warm weather. 
he company manufactures sheeting, 
vaterproof collars and novelties. 


*Toronto, OnT., CANADA. The Cana- 
lian Dyers Association, Ltd., has in- 
reased its plant 100 per cent and has 
dded a considerable number of dyeing 
achines, as well as finishing equipment 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 








to go with same. They have also made 
extensive additions to the old plant, 
the whole amounting to about $40,000. 
They have developed some forty odd 
shades for the dress goods trade, all 
having been obtained with American 
aniline colors. 

*Houston, Tex. Texas Textile Co 
has plans and_ specifications for its 
building and will open construction bids 
during the It intends to 
provide a one-story 200x60 ft. rein 
forced concrete and hollow-tile 
ture. Frederick Wide, manager of thi 
enterprise, is endeavoring to complet 
the arrangements for the equipment of 
machinery. This installation (as her¢ 
tofore mentioned in connection with the 
company’s organization and plans) is in 
tended to provide for a daily capacity 
of 2,000 pounds of absorbent cotton and 
1000 pounds of artificial silk. The 
Texas Textile Co. is capitalized at $250,- 
000 and it is understood that the English 
Government is interested with a view of 
using the new mills product for medical 
and surgical purposes in the great war. 


present week 


struc 


*Houston, TExAs. The Texas Waste 
Mills, located in a building at Rusk 
and St. Emanuel streets, cotton and 
woolen wiping and packing waste, are 
capitalized at $100,000, with the follow- 


ing officers: H. A. Varner, president; 
F. M. Varner, treasurer; L. E. Stenger, 
buyer, and D. Wooten, superintendent 


The plant, which is operated by elec 
tricity, cotton, woolen, flax and 
jute mill sweepings, lace curtains 
carpets, cloth ends and rags 


uses 


linsey 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Fire occurred on 
New Year’s Day at the 
Works, Kensington avenue above Alle- 
gheny avenue. One building and a large 
quantity of yarn were burned, entailing 
an estimated loss of $20,000. 


Germania Dye 


Paterson, N. J. \dolph Blondell, 
Inc., has filed incorporations papers to 
engage in the manufacture of silk, wool 
and other textile fabrics. The capital 
is $125,000. Adolph Blondell, Gerard 
Eggermont and Cyrille Nollet, all of 
Paterson, are the incorporators. 


Union Hut, N. J. The Union Hill 
Silk Finishing & Dyeing Co., with an 
authorized capital of $125,000, has been 


incorporated. Eugene Burckhardt, of 
New York, Albert E. Emerson and 
Adolph Blundell, of Paterson, are 


The new 
a general silk 


named as the incorporators. 
concern will carry on 
dyeing and finishing business. 


New York, N. Y. The Columbia 
Finishing Co., textiles has been incor 
porated, the capital being $3,000. Clough 
P. Overton and Albert S. Mortimer, of 
New York; Percy Gulline, of Lowell, 
Mass., are named as the incorporators. 


Sacinaw, Micu. For the duration o 
the war the Nitro Products Co. will 
discontinue making artificial silk yarn 
as the full capacity of the plant i 
being used for other nitro products fo: 
Government use. 


YALE, Micw. The James Livingston 
Flax Co., Ltd., has been sold to th 
Amerlin Co., of which B. F. Miles, 2712 
Overlook road, Cleveland, Ohio, is pres 
ident. The latter company was incor- 
porated last summer with a capital of 


$5,000,000. At the Yale plant the grow- 
ing, scutching and hackling of flax is 
done. 


SAYLEsvILLE, R. I. The Crefeld Waste 
& Batting Co., it is stated, has amended 
its charter and decreased its capital 


from $300,000 to $200,000. 
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NEEDLES 
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Because 

t 
- This department’s demands are far in ex- : 
5 cess of our supply, we solicit your sur- e 
- plus. d 
Send samples, state quantity and price to F 
_ NEEDLE DEPARTMENT. | 
' 

| GUSTAVE A. RUMPF- sf 
: 205 Chestnut Street i 
4 Philadelphia, Pa. : 
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Twenty Years Manufacturing Cloth Boards ‘| 


_ _THE CHAFFEE PATENT CLOTH BOARD 


They Save Their r Cost é in Freight Samy LIGHT and Strong 





| eae BOX 
| Needne SHOOKS 
Will not Split : ae 
ee ae, ——— BOARDS 
| M’f'd by. CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., Oxford, Mass. 
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THAT NEW DETERGENT FOR FINISHING 





ALL 
COTTON AND WOOLEN 
GOODS 
A Mineral 
Soap—Not 
a Soda 
Get Booklet Now 
Sole Manufacturers 


THE ELECTRIC SMELTING & ALUMINUM CO. 


* eevee PUAN AA a 


LOC nes N. Y. 
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GARFIELD MACHINE WORKS | 


TEXTILE MILL SUPPLIES 
SPECIAL TOOLS MACHINERY MACHINE PARTS 
SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS GEARS METRIC SYSTEM, WORK 


Office and Works: GARFIELD, N. J. 
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COMPANY 
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-COLMAN 


Mas be nFrorR 


HAND KNOTTERS AND WARP TYING MACHINES 
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TE “DIXON ‘PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 


: Changes weight without stopping frames. Gives uniform weight. essential to best results. Half turn 
of screw adjusts it. All patterns for all makes of frames. 
= on pamnanee t te ) eee SOSEICETINS SADDLE co. Deleted, R.1, { 
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vil SPECIALTIES 


For All Purposes 






00000000000 FEE CARTER PREEEA TERE TET VET 


| PRESSPAPER 


Highest Grade 
Best Value 


a 


Inquiries 


Solicited 


JACQUARD CARDS 
Rainbow Conn. THE MERWIN PAPER CO. Haritord Conn 
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Fine Fully Combed Yarns 


pinners of fine combed peeler 
and combed Sea Island Yarns. 
Mill deals direct with consumer. 
Write for prices today. 


GASTONIA, N. C 


Representative: E. G. Harper 
811 Medinah Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Fr AMBURGER | Stock ven suvpuur cotors 


r Olive Drab 
i 


Flint Manufacturing Co. } °! 


Groves Mills, Inc. 
Arlington Cotton Mills 


Representative: Wm. S. Waterman 


= 825 Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COTTON MILLS ane 


Black 
CONES, TUBES, WARPS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
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_ COLUMBUS - GEORGIA 


Sell Direct and Through Agents—Single and 2-Ply Yarns, 6’s-20’s 
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DIRECT TO CONSUMER > Cotten Terns of all Descriptions 


Johnston Manufacturing Co. 
Cc. W. JOHNSTON, President R. W. STOKES, Manager 
Charlotte, N. C. 308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Highland Park Mfg. Co., Mills 1, 2 and 3; Anchor Mills; Johnston Mfg. Co.; Brown 
Mfg. Co.; Jewel Cotton Mills; Norcott Mills Co.; Roberta on Co.; Belton Yarn Mills 
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COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street Boston, Mass. 949 Broadway, New York 
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S COLUMBUS, GA. 

run, Represented by 

Me Lg VAN COURT CARWITHEN 
300 Chestaut Street, Pitta. 
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High Grade 
WEAVING 
and KNITTING YARNS 


LUTEUM CAEL 
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= M A R L B 0 R 0 Manufacturers of E 
: COTTON YARNS | 
: COTTON = : 
a M IL . 5 of all Descriptions = 
5 E. D. TANNAHILL, Sales Manager = 
5 McColl, S. C. 350 Broadway, NEW YORK E 
S&S PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO UTICA = 
=SAurcomumnesseastaarncaut an  ttkctaUUtteeTrTe eT eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeceeeeeceerereereeremac 
= 313 Mariner & eeadins Bldg. 
: “LOWELL YARN Co. PHILADELPHIA. PA." 

E Lowell Cotton Mills No. 1 DIRECT Peerless . Co. 
E Avon Mills, Gastonia, N. C. SELLING Ozark Mills, Gastonia, N.C. : 
= Dorothy Mf, ig- Co. AGENTS Lowell Cotton Mills No. 2 
& S. M. Rowson, Pres Joux C. Rawars, Ist Vice-Pres. W. C. Wiarmsox, 2nd Vioe-Pres duo. R. Ross, Sec. & Treas. 


36's 80’s Combed Peeler — 3 A : 
SPINNING Sf} Fone. Cane ere We ee te Gerdes Pesler single and ply, 
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| ALBERT RAU & CO., 
|“ Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS 
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52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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The John F. Trainor Co. 


291 Broadway, New York 


American, Egyptian and Sea Island Yarns 
Both Natural and Mercerized 
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T. J. PORTER & SONS 


Direct Representatives of large Spinners of all classes of 


| Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Mohair and Linen Yarns and Threads 


119 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 
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QUOT ATIONS SINGLE WARPS. 
‘ . : 0s — —53 24s _- —57 
The following quotations have been compiled : - 533 268 ee 
in Boston ‘dn, 54 30s 59 —- 
16s —_— - 55 40s =e oe 

COTTON YARNS. 20s —56 


CONES. 
TWO-PLY WARPS AND TUBES 
EASTERN PEELERS. ; 











—— 2-24s 56 —57 
Carded. Combea. $= 9.105..... aes 2-268 57 <nb8 
— 53 64 —65  2-128..... — 2-30s.....58 —60 
— 54 64 — 66 — 2-4¢s. 73 —i5 
—_ 54 65 — 66 eee - 2-50s. 96 98 
— 55 66 — 67 —_ i " 
— 58 68 — 70 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, ; 45c 
— 60 70 — 72 (dark); (white) 51c.; 2-10s and 2-12s 
— 61 72 — 74 slack 53. 
ae = sae CONE (FRAME SPUN). 
— 64 76 — 78 5 
— 66 78 — 80 CB. cccces — —50 208. ..0205 — —55% 
— 68 80 — 82 BB. cecses — —50 228... 06 — —56 
— 72 82 — 84 208. cccves 50 —651 24s Extra.— —57% 
— 76 ASG. .sevee 50%—51 26s Extra.— —60 
148. pcccee 52 —53 30s..... “aa = 
KEINS. 168. cccece 53 —54 30s d car _ 
. Ps onc oek 64 —55 WOES cases — —70 
Carded. Combed. 
— 60 66 — 68 BLACK AND WHITS D. & T. SKEINS. 
— 61 67 — 69 (ALL PRICES NOMINAL.) 
— 62 68 — 70 (Carded. ) 
— % 7 7 2-208..... —..  2-808..... ~ 
a 2 72 on 2-26s..... —.. 2-40s..... ed 
— 66 74 — 76 
— 67 76 — 78 STAPLE COMBINATIONS, 
— 6 1 — 380 
om 7. . — 2-303.... 6. =. 20-448.... _. 
om %4 86 —_— 10-306.... 06 “ee 20-60s.... _. 
— 88 — 90 14-3038 _—= 16-808.... -. 
— 80 s a oe 16-30s od 16-120s... _. 
nn TEVETU TET Te 100 — 1 10 
B-BOGs ccc vccccccvesvseoses 115 — 1 25 BLENDED. 
DWE 3052466 e0 ceeaneesess 130 — 1 40 
2 ; ce we 2-168..... — 3-26s..... _ 
Ms nb wg eas 0ncdds dabracws 1 40 1 60 Deer Siren: . io... a 
WARPS. 2-248..... a ae ee oo 
. Carded. Combed. Reverse twist. EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 
2. "30s seas 69 —71 81 —83 90 —95 (Cones or Tubes.) 
°°. aunt & — 5 aun 
eeeret - a = a ae . Combed Peeler. Combed Egyptian. 
: 1 06—1 10 1 15—1 25 = 9. 995......73 —75 Nominal 
1 20-1 25 1 25-1 36 9. o4s...... 176 —77 Nominal 
1 35—1 40 140-160 9.085... 78 —80 Nominal 
1 46-—-1'60' 1 50-1 60 = 2-305... 9 Bk. 2-908. 0555 Nomina! 
2-34s8...... 83 —85 Nominal 
EASTERN EGYPTIANS. 2-368...... 15 —87 Nominal 
SINGLE SKEINS (COMBED). 2-38s...... ss —90 Nominal 
2-40s...... 92 —95 Nominal 
SOB. devs Nominal GUS cscs’ Nominal 9-508...... 1 00—1 02 Nominal 
eee Nominal O08. Ssae's Nominal 2-60s...<.. 1 15—1 17 Nominal 
408 ..00s008 Nominal FOS. wcveve Nominal 2-708...... 1 30—1 32 ..Nominal 
$58..c0006 Nominal SOB... crcve Nominal 2-80s...... 1 50—1 52 Nominal 
SOS. cevees Nominal BOB. cccces Nominal 


TWO AND THREE-PILY SKEINS (COMBED). 











OE. cscbeus —53 —58 
30s....... Nominal 65s....... Nominal a ee —53% —60 
35s....... Nominal 708. ...06. Nominal 14s. —s  omG4 — —6l 
408....... Nominal 768....... Nominal ae — — —63 
45s....... Nominal 80s....... Nominal Sd le as eae —— —66 
508....... Nominal 90s....... Nominal ee ean — -— —69 
COB... cseve Nominal 22s aun. uni « ~w—m—¥Z 
TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED). CARDED PEELER, SHUTTLE COPS. 
2-30s...... Nominal 2-508 Nominal ih am el $6s........— —=66 
2-35s...... Nominal 2-60s......Nominal a at — —51% 28s........— —56% 
2-408...... Nominal 2-708 Nominal Oe ae eee 30s... — 57 
2-458...... Nominal 2-808 Nominal ‘aa 5% - —SS% S2e..;. inter” * mill 9 6 
BGO. vcages —53 B48. 60.20% — —658 
core. Wate oars 30: a) RA SONS say ces ee" 
Carded. Combed. eee “—_ | ere — —59 
\aaeaeete eee Nominal Nominal 228....+.-.-— “65 = 408........—  —60 
BBB. cv ccecceses Nominal inal 
w eeasitn eae os. Somme SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND. 
cevesevesece Nominal Nominal 
Sewocccaess Nominal Nominal Wane 45°: Cae 
seueiesh Nominal Nominal Nominal 2-508 Nominal 
hse Pi dadacaeasee Nominal Nominal --Nominal 2-60s......Nominal 
<b anGsteNee emaene Nominal Nominal Nominal 2-708......Nominal 
Nominal 2-808 Nominal 
SLA 6 
oo vats : SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER. 
everse twist 
Single. Two-ply. thread-yarn. WARPS, ennine AND CONES. ‘ 
a Nominal Nominal Nominal 2-30s...... 77 ae. 2-608...... 1 10—1 15 
eee Nominal Nominal Nominal PETE 82 —85 2-70s...... 1 27—1 30 
Re: Nominal Nominal Nominal 2-40s......86 —-90 2-808...... 1 40—1 45 
SOR.» <os Nominal Nominal Nominal 2-503 ....1 00— 
20s..... Nominal Nominal Nominal 
re Nominal Nominal Nominal SINGLES. 
Bev avea Nominal Nominal Nominal OM in 64 —65 Soe 717 —78 
a Nominal Nominal Nominal PR” 65 —66 hs: dane 83 —85 
Biscans Nominal Nominal Nominal ee er 66 —67 O06 <ctese'ss 88 —90 
GOB. .200% Nominal Nominal Nominal Tere: 67 —68 eee — —1 00 
60s..... Nominal Nominal Nominal Ee 68 —69 60s........ 1 10—1 16 
POcces Nomivral Nominal Nominal Re ae 69 —70 We ncs ibe 1 25—1 30 
80s..... Nominal Nominal Nominal esate 71 —T72 80s........ 1 45—1 50 
SUB. cee Nominal Nominal Nominal 
100s.... Nominal Nominal Nominal MERCERIZED COMBED PEELER. 


The following quotations have been com- 


CONES— (UNGASSED) 
viled in Philadelphia, New York 


Southern Yarns, Eastern Yarns. 





and Providence. 2-20s. 90 —02 - 2-30s...... 97 —1 00 

SME. c. ns OF —-1 00 2-808. ..... 1 02—1 05 

SOUTHERN YARNS. 2-36s...... 1 08—1 04 2-36s...... 1 06—1 09 

oe 2-408...... 1 061 0¢ 2240s...... 1 09—1 15 

steno ee ais... $ 66-4 ID. 3-00K <..: 1 16—1 18 
10s en) ae 245. oe S-BGG 0050 1 22—1.27 2-50s...... 1 26—1 30 
12s 2 ae Sen $-606.2.... 1 32—1 33 2-60s...... 1 36—1 42 
Tree She aaah con . 2-70s8...... 1 49—1 50 2-70s...... 1 52—1 56 
16s a ee ar SA Aga 2-808.<...+ 1 70—1 75 2-80s...... 1 80—1 85 





40s 

Extra cost for gassing approximates: 30s 
and below, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4c.; 40s to 50s, 
5c.; 50s to 608, 6c.; 60s to 703, 7c.; 70s to 
80s, 8c.; 80s to 100s, lic. 


* 8 

.58 59 Less cost for skeins: 20s and below, 3c.; 
s 
5 


TWO-PLY SKEIN. 


ies =. se 
2-10s.....— 


b-12s.....— 





B-14s8.....— 3. 2 20s to 30s, 4c.; 30s to 40s, 4%c.; 40s to 560s, 
16s.....— —54 2-40s.....72 5e.; 60s to 60s, 6c.; 60s to 70s, 7c.; 70s to 
2-50s.. — —96 80s, 8c.; 80s to 190s, 10c. 


208.....— —54 
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QUOTATIONS& REPORT 


COTTON YARNS HIGHER; 
TRADE ABOUT FAIR 


Government Requirements Support the 
Market— Southern Spinners Stand 
Firm on Price Advances 


It is stated with emphasis that south- 
ern mills demand and are getting 60 
cents for 2-30s warps on the ground 
at the mill door, and that other nearby 
counts are held at prices based on that 
figure. That’s how strong the yarn 
market is and how stubbornly southern 
mills are holding for their price. The 
natural presumption is that such radical 
advances would check buyers in their 
preliminary move toward securing sup- 
plies. In an individual way it may have 
but in a general way sellers report busi- 
ness all that can be expected at this 
time. 

STRONG GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


There is no getting away from the 
fact that Government requirements have 
been the mainstay of the cotton yarn 
market, and that the continuance of 
Government demand is relied on to 
maintain and, beyond doubt, to aug- 
ment its present strength, in the gener- 
ally expressed opinion of members of 
the trade. Government consumption 
while it has operated to curtail the pro- 
duction of civilian goods in many di- 
rections, eliminating more than a few 
market specialties, has expanded pro- 
duction in other directions and kept 
mills on a double shift. All this has 
enlarged the total yardage and increased 
the consumption of yarns used in a like 
ratio. The present cotton market, the 
additional needs of the Government, and 
the fact that individual mills are re- 
ported engaged for a year to come 
seems to give the seller control of the 
situation. 

NOT SO RADICAL 


No class or count of southern yarn 
appears to be exempted in the general 
advance of prices, and some changes 
which look radical are said to be com- 
pulsory. Buyers admit that the market 
is necessarily firm on the strength of 
Government requirements, but if that 
should be curtailed or rather cut off the 
market would collapse like a wind- 
wrecked tent. And the sellers agree, 
no doubt it would, but something mighty 
and compensating must happen mean- 
while. Knitting yarns are comparatively 
quiet but firm. No very active trading 
in knitting yarns had been looked for 
during the first half of the present 
mogth. 

CARELESS TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation companies are coming 
in for a great deal of adverse criticism 
for a state of affairs that dates back 
before the Government took control. 
Shipments are turning up that have 
been apparently lost with little or no ef- 
fort made to locate them. One large 
yarn shipper was notified on Wednesday 
of a case of lost yarn that had been 
lying on a steamship pier, out in the 
open, for six weeks, frozen fast in six 
inches of ice to the planking. Tracer 
had been sent after that lost lot for 
two months without a word of report. 
One instance in many similar com- 
plaints. 


FUTURE POSSIBILITIES 
A sale of 100,000 pounds of 2-13s re- 
ported at 55c. demonstrates the market 


and evidences a demand for in between 
count yarns. The concise remark that 











TEXTILE 


| 


“the demand is greater than we can 
supply ” summed up the situation in one 
of the largest yarn departments in town. 
Asked to talk further it was said that 
the Government was expected to in- 
crease its market demands shortly. 
That transportation would probably in- 
terfere for the next sixty days. That 
yarns sold for May delivery and based 
on present quotations of cotton for May 
would and should go higher. 





N. Y. Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 

A. J. Bellenoit, formerly connected 
with the New York office of the New 
England Cotton Yarn Co., has accepted 
a position with Chas. J. Webb & Co., 
cotton yarn department. He will as- 
sist U. Grant Long in covering New 
York and the adjacent territory. 

In connection with transportation dif- 
ficulties, one local house states they have 
a shipment which has been on the road 
since Oct. 15 from North Carolina; 
since then they have received shipments 
made Oct. 26 and Nov. 11. 

Owing to fuel conditions, one south- 
ern mill reports that in the past six 
weeks they have only been able to op 
erate one consecutive week; the rest of 
the time has been for a period of a few 
days at a time. 


L, IMITED ACTIVITY 


Cotton Yarns Bring High Prices for Spot 
Delivery 

PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 8.—The local cot 
ton yarn market is still rather quiet fol 
lowing the holiday period. Dealer 
state inquiry to-day is chiefly for quick 
delivery as many manufacturers are not 
getting the necessary deliveries against 
their contracts and they are anxious to 
fill in. The shipping conditions are 
still in a most unsatisfactory state, so 
that dealers are never able to know 
when they will receive yarns, or be able 
to make deliveries because of embar 
goes and freight congestion. One hous« 
stated one of their mills had accumu 
lated about 200,000 pounds of yarn 
which they had not been able to ship, 
with the exception of one lot of 25,000 
pounds for a Government order. In 
fact the situation is such that dealers 
state they are not favorably disposed 
to very much civilian business, because 
of the difficulty in making these ship- 
ments and prefer Government business 
because that is supposed to receive prior 
attention, although even here it falls 
down frequently. 

This uncertainty about deliveries has 
resulted in a scouring of the market 
for spot lots; when the yarn is to be 
had, there seems to be no limit to price 
Naturally the market is all out of pro- 
portion, and prices have little real sig- 
nificance. However, with the cotton 
market still marching upward, spinners 
respond readily enough with advanced 
quotations. However, unless it is for 
spot shipment, there is a wide range be- 
tween spinners’ ideas and those of the 
buyers. The demand for spot shipment 
has of course -greatly depleted local 
stocks on hand, and even those houses 
which usually can be depended upon for 
stocks, have little or nothing to offer 
as they have been well cleaned out. In 
fact many dealers say there never was 
a time when stocks were so low in this 
market. 


WEAVERS’ BUYING SCATTERED 


Weavers are showing only scattered 
interest-in yarns unless for Government 
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AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 
sPiNand bers SPUN SILK YARNS g 


For Weaving, Knitting, etc. Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, etc. Also SILK NOILS 
ADMIRAL AND WHIPPLE STS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 

3 87-89 Leonard St. New York 

3 PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Cotton Yarns and Warps 
Incorporated 


113 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 441 BOURSE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
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JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HYDE-RAKESTRAW COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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JOHN F. STREET @ CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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STANDARD I a COMPANY | 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


GASSED YARNS A SPECIALTY 
Factory, Chattanooga, Tenn. Oe en ee 
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Sales Agents: 
A.G. THATCHER W.H. THATCHER & 
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3 Fitchburg, Mass. 
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COTTON YARNS 

j All Qualities : 
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J. B. JAMIESON 
COTTON YARNS of all descriptions 


77 Summer Street, Boston 
oe Solicited 
I ashen THULIN 


GEO. B. PFINGST 
519 BOURSE BLDG., PHILA. 
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EWING-THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns CHESTER, PA. 


Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Warp Processed 
on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed, Bieached and All Colors. 


MERCERIZING AND WIND- SPLICING YARNS 
ING FOR THE TRADE ARTIFICIAL SILKS 
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SKEIN YARNS 
POMFRET ST 


GERALD CooPeR_ PROVIDENCE.RI. 









H.S.RICH &CO. 


COTTON YARNS 


1$0-152 SOUTH WATER - 
PROVIDENCE.R.!, 
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Our SELLING POLICY i is pili on n ASSISTANCE, not Insistence | | 





K W 

N WINTHROP H. MOORE E 

: Representing Spinners - 

T HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS —_— 
5 I Selling Direct I E 
, ON , N | 
: C ALBANY, NEW YORK G 
Z Associate Member National Association Hosieryfand Underwear Manufacturers 
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| WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, Inc. 
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YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 
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CHICAGO | 
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BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 








BOGER “» CRAWFORD 


Main Office and Factory 
E. ONTARIO, JANNEY, WEIKEL & TULIP STS., PHILA., PA. 
New York Office: 20 W. 22d St. 


MANUFACTURERS *% DEALERS 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


Plain and Colors 








Bleaching — Gassing —Coning and Tubing for trade 


Mercerizing 
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GATE CITY COTTON MILLS 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 


RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 

1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. = 
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Oo. S. HAWES ® BRO. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


COTTON YARNS  4no NuME 


AND NUMBERS 
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MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins, and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS { For Woolen Mills iy WE SELL 


a specialty RECT 
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WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 


THE J. R. MONTGOMERY CO., Socinevent et 


MERCERIZED ©Ttox vase 
In Knit Goods an Woven Fabrics 
NOVELTY YARNS Soucls,2eurcss.ant COTTON WARPS S",,benms; decks 
Wool, Worsted, Mohz i aod Silk In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 
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SEA ISLAND COTTON 

E Strong Stapled, Heavy Bodied, Carefully Selected for Spinners’ Requirements 

E GORDON & COMPANY, Inc., SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 

(Established 1856) E 
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PAWTUCKET, - 

| U.S.GLAZED YARN CO. fitn' ais | 

z GLAZERS OF COTTON YARNS 

We specialize in glazing fine single and ply yarns, and can give a lustre that will E 
equal imported glazed. Prompt service and satisfactory work guaranteed. = 
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Wm. fi. Lorimer’s Sons Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


For all Purposes 


MERCERIZERS AND DYERS 
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Ontario and Lawrence Streets 
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Dyers of Cotton Yarns in Skeins 


Specializing in OLIVE DRAB SHADES for 
GOVERNMENT WORK and Sulphur Black 


YARNS WOUND ON 
CONES AND TUBES. 
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3 Rial Agents—Direct to Consumers 


CLARENCE! E. MASON CO. 


Cotton Yarns Knitting and Weaving 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MULAN. 


“SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps 


_ or Skeins ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
AUTEN 
PVCU MASTUUUON LOLA MMSE VARY AL! LAD 4 0719 LOM CA RENIN 


GLOBE DYE WORKS CO., eters « pau 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Warps and Skein Yarns 


Also DEALERS in MERCERIZED YARNS 


140 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
Globe Bleach and Dye Works, Kinsey and Worth Sts., Frankford, Pa. 
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- Amherst Manufacturing Co. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns 
in skein winding on cones 
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Cotton Yarns - Mercerizing - Dyeing 
Bleaching anc Winding 


Mills ‘at Coventry RoI: Samples Submitted on Request & 





DANA WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY SELL DIRECT 
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American 
Water Filters 


: 
Are SCIENTIFICALLY de- 
signed to meet the exacting | 

‘ 
: 
E 
‘ 
it 





conditions of all TEXTILE 


requirements. 

We also install WATER SOFTEN- 
ERS of any capacity to purify 
water for every TEXTILE purpose, 
including the prevention of scale 
in boilers. 


American Water Softener Co. 
1003 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A Laborer can Operate the American” 
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A TAPE 
BELT FOR ore 
UNIVERSAL ct" 

or miess - 
users of these akin ag he 
samples. We offer this with our full 


indorsement, because exhaustive tests 
have satisfied us of its real merit. 


BARBER MFG. CO. ‘nixss* 
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ASHDALE BLEACHERY | 
ra Frankford Avenue 3212 Amber Street te 
4 PHILADELPHIA E 
| BLEACHERS. OF HOSIERY=E 
3g YARNS E 
3 metdian’ in oh of Lime Bleaches E 
5 Specialty soft work. Satisfaction guaranteed. E 
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United States Conditioning 
& Testing Co. 


340 Hudson Street 220 Ellison Street 
New York, N. Y. Paterson, N. J. 
Cotton, Wool and Silk Conditioning, 
Fabric Testing and Chemical Analyses 
Tan 
PYUGURAQUA AMAA OEDEMA) A 


° FOR PRINT WORKS, 
Elliot GINGHAM AND 


COTTON MILLS, 

Cloth Folder ‘sissSities 
ETC., ETC. 

and Measurer Send for circular. 
ELLIOT & HALL, 54% Hermon S&t., 


Manufactured by 
Worcester, Mass. 
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Hopkinson Dycing and Textile Works © 
MERCERIZERS 


Dyers and Bleachers of Skein Yarns. 
Twines and all Narrow Fabrics. Print-~- = 
ers’ Knotted Cords a specialty, on tubes — 
i or balls (our Fast Black will please you). 
2 
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T. HOPKINSON, Prop. and Mgr. 6. W. HOPKINSON, Supt. 
«Office and Works, 259 Forest St., Fall River, Mass. 
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5 ALN SCENT ALAA, 
: Teiephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
8 
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CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


PATENTS 


Old south Building BOSTON = 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS & 
Special Attention To Testile Inventions 

WUD 
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Reels for Cotton”™"""| 


Patented Hosiery Winders, Cop Winders 
and Spoolers 
: LINDSAY, HYDE & CO. 
3 | 2124 to 2130 E. York St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ESTABLISHED 1844 


BEN]. BUCHLEY’S SON 
(WM. J. BUCKLEY) Gun Mill, PATERSON, NJ. 


Manafacturer of all kinds of Spindles, oy Rings, 
Tubes, Caps, etc., for Cotton, Silk, Flax, 
Woolen and Worsted Machinery. 

Roving Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. Light Forgings. 

REPAIRING OF ALL KINDS 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


goods. In fact, as previously stated, 
civilian business is rather on the decline 
because of unfavorable shipping condi- 
tions. There is said to be rather a good 
demand for coarse warps chiefly for 
ordnance materials for the Government 
However, these yarns are reported 
scarce, and prices are very firm. On 
2-12s warps, white stock sold at 56%c., 
with poorer grade at 54% and 55c; 3-8s 
tubes waste stock sold at 50c. for a 
spot lot, with future business taken at 
47c.; there is not much of this yarn 
being made now it is stated, for most 
of these mills are said to be on white 
yarn, as the insulation trade is about 
the only buyer with carpets so dull. A 
sale of 2-20s warps for future delivery 
was made at 56c., with skeins at from 
54% to 56c.: 2-30s sold at 59c. for fu- 
ture delivery, while another sale is re 
ported at 60c. for April delivery, and a 
large order reported down East at 61 
Spinners ask around 62c. A sale oi 
2-16s skeins was made at 54%c., with 
tubes sold at 55c.; 2-26s skeins sold at 
57c. and 2-36s at 69c 
KNITTERS ONLY FILL IN 

Only scattered business is reported 
from knitting mills. These mills az 
said to be well engaged, but they ars 
only showing interest where it is neces 
sary to fill in. On 10s frame spun 52 


to 52 


2c. is generally reported on sales 
with 18s sold at 56c.; 20s at 57c.; 24 
New York state grade sold at 584c : 
28s sold at 60c. for an ordinary Penn 
syilvania grade, with a sale of 26s at 61 
A sale of 10s southern mule spun out 
of stock was made at 64c. There is a 
decided firmness shown by spinners in 
these yarns, but buyers are not yet will 
ing to meet their ideas except possibly 
to get a spot lot when it is badly needed: 
then it is impossible to say what th 
price is. 

COMBED YARNS QUIET 


Combed yarns are not overly tive 
Dealers state the yarns are largely used 
in civilian lines, and therefore there is 
ot so much chance for further busi 

Several southern mills are said t 
be writing to dealers offering spot ship 
ments of stock yarns on hand indicating 

accumulation at the mills. Other 
say they look for rather dull busines 
combed yarns becaus« thin pre 
dominance in civilian work In singk 
yarns especially is this the case, while 


only special lines seem to be using much 
in the way of ply yarns. Among these 
hould be included the yarns for aero 
plane cloth Here dealers say several 
mills are using 2-60s in both merceriz 
ing twist and in 28 turns, at around 
$1.15, with a 30s single warp twist 
combed peeler filling, and even a singl 
30s carded in a few instances. Prices 
are holding firmly, however, with cot 
ton showing such strength. A sale of 
18s single is reported at 67c. net weight 


34s eastern combe d pet ler s Id at 8Uc., 
with 24s at 70c.; 40s single at 8& lr 
two ply 40s are held at 90 to 92c., witl 
a sale at 86c.: 50s hold around $1.00 


and even $1.05; many spinners ask $1.15 
for 2-60s, but sales are reported at 
$1.10 and offerings at $1.08; 2-80s sold 
at $1.40 


Phila. Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 

The Philadelphia office of the Newnan 
(Ga.) Cotton Mills, W. S. Longbottom. 
representative, has been removed from 
the Forrest Bldg., 119 So. 4th Street, to 
room 623 Bourse Bldg. 

J. C. Macpheison, of the Philadelphia 
office of the Argo Mills Co., Gloucester 
City, N. J., high grade cotton yarns, has 
been in Virginia this past week on a 
hunting trip. 

(Continued on page 471) 
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CONFIDENCE 


Confidence largely rests upon 


experience. 


Our experience, gained by the 


spinning of Cotton Yarns ac- 
cording to a required standard, 
has given us an absolute con- 


tidence 1n 


CANNON YARNS 


Textile manufacturers who have 
been Cannon Cotton 
Yarns for many years past have 
learned to rely upon them, be- 
cause of their dependable qual- 
ity, uniform grade, economy in 
use, and satisfactory results. 


using 


Their experience, added to that 
of our service in studying your 
requirements, should convince 
you that you also should use 


CANNON YARNS 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA 
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| THOS. WOLSTENHOLME, SONS & CO., inc. | | 
Frankford Ave & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station “E” | 





AND 
FANCY MIXES 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French — Worsted Merino 
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Boston Office: 
232 Summer Street 


Philadelphia Office: 
108 S. Front Street 


WM. H. GRUNDY & CO. 


Top Makers and 
Worsted Spinners 


for 


Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade 
both in Grey and Mixtures 


ruieea MTU 


"MERION WORSTED | MILLS : 





| Fine French-Spun Worsted and Worsted Merino Yarns 


WHITE NATURAL AND FANCY MIXES IN SINGLE Mill and Office e= 
i AND PLY FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING WEST dierent PA. 
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; In the Grey and in all colors 
and mixtures 
Mills and Offices, Bridgeport, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Philadelphia Office, 627-29 Bourse Bldg. 
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FINE FRENCH SPUN WORSTED Peet 
Of Every Description for Knitting and Weaving 


i Represented by 


| WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Commercial Trust Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa | 


“The he Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted Co. 
PASSAIC, N. J. 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns in the Gray for Weaving and Knitting 


eames ne ears eo 


Represented by 


| WALTER D. LARZELERE, 704 Conan Trust wm, - ean ne, ve. 
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See 
| F. A. STRAUS @ CO. 
| 451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY | 


SPINNERS OF 
Worsted Yarns 
Mills, Thrown and Artificial Silks | 


for Weaving 
and Knitting 


1 
| 
| 
: 
F 
: 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Worsted oo” 


Yams Q, System 


JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
WORSTED SPINNERS 
KENSINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
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ASHWORTH-ODELL WORSTED CO. 













Worsted Yarns 
Salamanca, N. Y. Selling Agents—A.N. BRIGGS CO., sen aise Citi en. | : 
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242 Chestnut Street | 
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QUOTATIONS 


WORSTED YARNS. 
BRADFORD SYSTEM. 


2-128 to 2-16s low common.1 80 — 1 90 
2-20s to 2-248 low %....... 1 86 — 1 90 
2-20s to 2-25s % blood..... 1 95 — 210 
2-268 to 2-30s %& blood..... 2 00 — 2 20 
2-328 % blood.........-++- 205 — 2 25 
2-20s % blood............-. 2 156 — 2 25 
2-268 % blood.........--«- 2 20 — 2 30 
2-328 % blood.........++6. 230 — 2 35 
2-368 % blood.. ..........2 35 — 2 60 
2-328 % bilood...........-. 2 66 — 2 70 
2-40s % bilood............. 2 70 — 2 80 
2-40s Australian........... Nominal 

2-60s Australian, 70s quality Nominal 

2-60s Australian, 70s quality Nominal 

FRENCH SPUN. 

1-208 quarter ....----eeeee 2 00 — 210 
1-20s high quarter......... 210 — 2 20 
1-208 % blood..........++- 266 — 2 60 
1-308 % blood.......-.++-. 268 — 2 70 
1-208 % blood............- 275 —2 80 
1-808 % bIOOd........-006s 285 — 2 90 
1-40s % bIOOd.........eees 295 — 3 00 
U-BOW cc cccccccccccccseseres 2909 — 3 00 
1-40s Australian........... Nominal 

1-50s Australian..........- Nominal 

1-60s fine Australian...... Nominal 

1-70s fine Australian...... Nominal 


ENITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 


SYSTEM. 
Dyed Prices nominal. 
2-58 to 2-108, % blood....2 20 — 2 26 
2-118 10 2-20s, % blood....2 25 — 2 32% 
2-298 to 2-30s, % blood....2 30 — 2 35 
2-168 to 2-208, % blood....2 45 — 2 55 
2-18s to 2-24s, % blood....2 90 — 2 95 
2-26s to 2-30s, % blood....2 95 — 3 00 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


WEAVING. 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 32% 36 
18 to 20 cut, % blood grade.1 37% 40 
12 to 16 cut, % blood grade.1 45 60 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade. 52% 


12 to 16 cut, % blood grade. 
16 to 20 cut, % blood grade. 
20 to 28 cut, % blood grade. 
% 
% 


PEdddted 
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28 to 32 cut, blood grade.1 76 80 
80 to 32 cut, blood car- 

Pemised .cccccccccccvcces 177% — 1 87% 
82 to 40 cut, % blood and 

GROVE cc ccccsccccccceses 182% — 1 87% 

KNITTING. 
Dyed prices nominal. 

Up to 2-15s, im oil.........-. 142% — 145 
2-15s to 2-23s, in oil..... 147% — 152% 
Up to 2-15s for bleaching... .160 — 165 
2-15s to 2-23s for bleaching. .165 — 167% 

Coarser numbers in 10s and 

lower, 2c. less. 

2-16s to 2-20s cut Oxford 
ie cesankeencsbacascarnss 150 — 155 
2-2is to 2-23s cut Oxford 
Dfag. ccc cusncsestivrsencess — 160 
CARPET YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 
First quality, %.......+++-. — a -- 
Second quality, %......--- — _— 
60-yd. double reel, cotton 

filling skein .........++. _ — a 
(OM COPB) cecseeseeseeee - —_—_— 
Common ..... - el 
Medium eocccece —- —_—_-_ — 
Best .ccccccccccccccccess _ —_— _ 
Extra best ......-eseeees - =_—_- 
Light supers .......+-++. _- - 

Super jute 42-yd........... -— os — 
Super jute (high), 42-yd... —- —- — 
Velvet wool, sun, 160-yd. 

WRITE wcccccccccscccece -— 
Gray ...... eccccccsccsesces = = a= 
In worsteds: 

16s 2-ply for ingrains, 

WRITE .ccccccsscssseerern = = = 
16s 2-ply light gray. -— 
16s 2-ply dark gray. -—- —_ 
188 2-3 tapestry....... —- _— 
16s 2-3 Brussels, white... —- —- — 
16s 2-3 Brussels, lightgray —- —- — 

In wool carpet yarns: 
Wilton, 3-ply, 72-yd, white —- —- — 
Wilton, 8-ply 72-yd, gray —- —- — 
Velvet, 3-ply, 62-yd. white —- —- — 
Velvet, 3-ply, 52-yd. gray —- —- — 
Axminster, 2-ply, 66-yd. 

WRITE wcccccccccccccece - —- 
Axminster, 2-ply, 65-yd. 

GEOG ccccccccccccccccce - —_ — 

JUTE YARNS. 
Prices are nominal. 
For carpets and rugs: 
6-Ib..... 24 —25 13-lb......17%—18% 
T-Ib.....22%—22% 14 to 16-1b.17%—18% 
8-Ib..... 20%—21% 17 to 18-1b.17%—18% 
9-Ib.....19%—20% 19 to 24-1b.17%—18% 
10-Ib.....18%—19% 26 to 60-lb.17%—18% 


11-Ib.....18%—19% 
12-Ib.....18 —19 


For piled yarns from 14 Ibs. and upward, 
%c. and under 14 Ibs., lc. 

Venetian yarn, 11 to 12-lb.,2-ply, gray in 
skein; black in skein; black in cops. 

For Smyrna Rugs: 
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WORSTED YARNS SHOW 
GRADUAL DEVELOPMENT 





Hold 


Prices 
Active 


Trade Uncertain 
Knitting Yarns 
and Prices High 
The worsted yarn market is said to be 
showing more or effects f 


Civilian 
Firm 


from a 
realization of the conditions in the raw 
material and, according to certain fac 
tors, is somewhat more active. The re 
sults of the auction at Boston are be- 
lieved to have had a strengthening ef 
fect upon both buyers and sellers in con- 
firming the opinion regarding the wool 
situation. In fact, there are some who 
have studied the situation closely and 
watched its varied developments, who 
predict a shortage of which is 
likely to factor. 
Prices are governed by the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and therefore advanc- 
ing prices must necessarily follow. 
However, with so many varying influ- 
ences at work, it is difficult to place the 
market upon any definite basis. Civilian 
business is more or less a minor issue, 
and the regards Govern- 
ment contracts in the future is still at 
a standstill over the question of the 
prices fixed by the Government. It is 
reported, however, that there is an in- 
dication that these limits will be raised 
in order to permit the manufacture of 
sufficient [ Government 


less 


wool, 


become a_ serious 


situation as 


cloth for needs 
The trade has been watching the inves- 
tigation at Washington, with a great deal 
of interest because of the developments 
brought out there. There has been all 
along a strong opposition to the fixed 
price for fabrics. Many factors assert 
that it is impossible for the maintenance 
of a fixed price limit on goods unless 
there is a restriction on wool costs which 
could be secured by the Government 
buying wools outright. Without this 
they argue there has been too much op- 
portunity for lost time in a dispute over 
costs. 


CIVILIAN TRADE WAITS 


The outlook for civilian business is 
more or less uncertain with openings de 
layed. For many reasons most manu 
facturers are said to prefer working for 
the Government, as conditions control- 
ling shipping and other matters naturally 
favor plants engaged on this class of 
work. However, the growing sentiment 
that all lines of business should be as 
well employed as possible, and on a prof- 
itable basis as far as permissible, it is 
said should naturally aid in developing 
a satisfactory industrial condition 

As previously reported, worsted yarn 
prices are more or less varied. Gen- 
erally they remain unchanged, as there 
is tendency on the part of most spinners 
and manufacturers to hold prices closely 
as far as possible to the basis which they 
have attained. There is no question but 
what prices prevailing on sales made 
have been well below asking prices. Of 
course, prices are also governed by the 
conditions under which the sale is made. 
Stock lots, or yarns offered for resale 
are not too plentiful, but there seems to 
be sufficient around to maintain a price 
level below that of yarns to be made. 
In addition to this, the character of the 
stocks used is also another important 
item. As a result, each sale usually 
stands upon its own bottom. Then, too, 
business of late has been of such a lim- 
ited character, there has been little op- 
portunity for any revision of prices, or 
for a more established price level, other 
than is brought about by the firm raw 
material market. 


KNITTING YARNS DEVELOP 


Further developments of activity are 
indicated in knitting yarns. This condi- 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ince. 


Worsted Yarns 
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WARIS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
Manutactured by 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 
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WOONSOCKET, -R.I. 
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FRENCH SYSTEM 
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THOMAS H. BALL NEW YORK 


SELLING AGENT 


MILWAUKEE 
CLEVELAND 
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BRADFORD SYSTEM 


Worsted and Woolen and Mohair 


YARNS 


Weaving and Knitting 


Walter McCoo 
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204-206 N. 4th Street 
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Commission Agent 
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COMPANY 


810 SANSOM STREET 
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Office and Works: 
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Hatboro, Pennsylvania 
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United States Clearing House for Yarns 

William H. Lees 
2426-2428 North Hancock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buys stock lots of Worsted, Woolen, 


Cotton Yarns for cash. Submit samples 
of what you have for sale. ::  :: 3: 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 


Manuf 


clurers of 


Worsted Yarns 


also fancy mixtures, and 


and twist 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ELECTRIC SINGEING 


AND 


GASSING MACHINERY 


For Cotton, Worsted, Silk and 
Schappe Yarns and wide goods. 
Economy, Production, Quality, 
Hygiene. 
TI Yr I that allows manu- 
I ¢ nds of in- 
ere y : i les tion controlling 

tt litior the work-room 


Theodore F. Hussa, 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


LAA TOUOUERA ODADAS 


WILLIAM H. HARRIS 


232 Summer Street, Boston 


KNITTING YARNS 


Navy 


Blue 


SARTO RDA AAR 111M 


J. T. ROBEY 


232 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Natural Grey : 


OLGA LOUIS UL cane Aes 


ALPHA CONE We amen eet ia Tubes 


of all sizes on hand for prompt 


shipment. 
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CONSOLIDATED PAPER TUBE COMPANY | 


Parallel, Tapered Tubes and Paper Specialties 


eemncescione: PA., U. S. A. 
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MAURER & SONS CO. 


Manufacturers of Winpow SHapE TRIMMINGS, 
3INDINGS and Narrow Faprics 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


tion applies to both machine and hand- 
knitting yarns. Those manufacturers 
who have not already placed their con- 
tracts, but have been waiting, apparently 
have made up their mind if they want 


the yarns, they must buy now. There 
is, therefore, no argument over the 
price. If they want yarns, they pay 
without question or haggling. In the 
sweater trade dealers say knitters are 
buying the usual colors in navy and ox- 
fords for men’s lines, with other fancy 


shades in the greens and blues for wom- 
en’s spring lines. There is said to be lit- 
tle interest in khaki color at present. 
Government contracts have given 
added interest to the manufacturing end 
in addition to the regular civilian lines. 
Hand-knitting yarns are also said to be 
showing signs of revival of interest, fol 
lowing the quiet which prevailed at the 
end of the year. Spinners are still well 
on knitting yarns, which usually 
tax their present capacity Prices hold 
firmly 


also 


engaged 


WORSTED Y ARNS FIRMER 


Australian Wool Im- 
parts Confidence 


Successful Sale of 


B N, Jan. 9—The auction of Aus 
tt wool held recently in this city 
has given a_ feeling firmness to 

worsted yarn market that was pre 
usly lacking (here has been no 
great stimulation of new business, but 
zood prices ‘ttainable for thes¢ 
wools running well beyond the normal 


Australian 
strength 
oft some spinners 
concessions on the finer 
unusual disparity previ- 
usly betwee spot and 
future has her limited. Spin- 
ners are holding to the figures previously 
noted around $2.90 to $3.00 and are of 


rice parity existing between 


and domestic fine wools has 
ned the determination 
to make no 
ounts The 


noted 2-40s 


been furt 


the opinion that mills which have sold 
six months ahead at 30 or 40c. under 
these figures could by a little waiting 
have obtained more satisfactory prices 
for these y erns. Stock lots are now 
anging from $2.65 to $2.70; future de 

liveries are quoted at $2.90 to $3.00. 
wo-ply 50s are firmer, being quoted for 

uture delivery at $3.10 to $3.15. The 
consensus of opinion, at time of writ- 
ing, is that no softening of prices is 

» be looked for in finer counts. 

Price on 2-24s generally speaking re- 

Y s unchanged and the fluctuations 
ove or below a normal figure, other 

things being equal, result from the 
greater or lesser amount of South 
\mericans blended with domestic quar- 
er-bloods. Figures for spot yarns and 
future delivery are practically un- 


changed, $1.85 to $2.00 being quoted in 
either case. 


[wo factors have recently appeared 
n the market to strengthen the opinion 
f those who believe in stronger prices 


r yarns. The successful sale of Aus- 
tralian wool as related to the finer 
yunts and the strong South American 


} 
I 
} 
a 


market base probable entrance of 
British buyers into that market as re- 
lated to 2-24s These recent events 
have imparted strength and confidence 


to this market and it is expected when 
the situation is considered by yarn buy- 
ers business will begin to move on this 


basis 

To Sell Knitting Yarns 
C. R. Stauffer, formerly connected 
with the sales department of James 


Lees & Sons Co., Bridgeport, Pa., has 
severed his relations with that company. 
He has opened offices at 822 Drexel 
3uilding, Philadelphia, where he will 
handle worsted, woolen and cotton knit- 
ting yarns for the trade. 
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FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Phila., Pa. 


i me | 
| J. Randall & Bro. | 
j INCORPORATED 

| WOOLEN and MERINO | 
| YARNS a 
= Germantown Philadelphia : 
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Wool. Merino Yarns. 


KNITTING WEAVING 
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JONATHAN RING & SON, Inc. | 


PHILADELPHIA 
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: Star Worsted Company 
| YARNS 
; FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY | 
Manayunk, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spinners of 


WORSTED YARNS 


for Weavers and Knitters 
and Woolen Carpet Yarns 
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-AMSTERDAM YARN MILLS’ 


(Incorporated) 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


Commission Spinning 
WOOL, SILK and MERINO 
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Woolen and Merino 
YARNS 


Eaton Rapids’Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 
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A.P. Villa & Bros. 


NEW YORK 


95 MADISON AVENUE 


Canton 
Turin 


Yokohama 
F Milan 


Shanghai 
Lyons 


Raw, Thrown 


AND 


Dyed Silks 


Silk on Quills or Beams 
Hosiery Silk on Cones 
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Telephone 10080 Madison Sq. 
Mills: Passaic, N. J. 
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THE “MURDOCK” | 


Fil 


“ull 








The Only Bobbin Holder 
that cannot be 
improved on 


Send for samples 


FRANKLIN 
+ Murdock & Geb Co., F®ANEt 
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SOTTO 
COED AR LL SUD CASRN LL 
WILLIAM RYLE & CO. E 
Newton Mills E 
225 Fourth Ave. New York E 
E 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 
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William Schofield Co. 


Krams Ave., formerly Church St. 
MANAYUNK, PHILA., PA. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Makers of Rag, Wool, Hair 
Curled Hair and Finishing Pick- 
ers, Automatic Square and Cone 
Willows, ‘“ Schofield’ Intermedi 
ate Feed for Cards, Rag and Ex- 
tract Dusters, Waste Pullers 
Worsted and Shoddy Reels, All 
Kinds of Spike and Slat Aprons 


SPECIAL MACHINERY BUILT 
GENERAL MACHINERY REPAIRS 
Relagging Picker Cylinders a Specialty 
WiUeNUUQUUULASEELLUOULEnnoeOnenusnecanaetsuensuap eats inguin 





Whenever you want to buy, sell 
or exchange, consult the Textile 


Clearing House, department of 
the JOURNAL. 
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NOILS STEADIER 
Combers Busy and a Feeling of Con- 
fidence Growing 
Boston, Jan. 9—A certain element 
of confidence has crept into the mar- 
ket during the last few days, which is 
very pleasing to makers and sellers of 
tops and noils. Not that there is any- 


thing doing to speak about. The mar 
ket is distinctly dull from the viewpoint 
of new developments The hesitation 


so marked a sre in the markets 
which have wool as their base seems 
diminishing There is a feeling that 
something good will be the next on the 
program. The depressing talk of the 
effect of Government control of wool 
has been discounted. It seems now to 
have no power to affect prices, and 
there is a growing feeling evidenced, 
so it is said, in the successful sale at 
good prices of Australian wool, that 
present price levels are more likely to 
rise than to sink. It is considered likely 
enough that the Government may have 
to modify the terms under which it re 
serves the right to take over foreign 
wools at July 30 prices, less 5 per cent, 
as there is no evidence of any weaken 
ing in the South American market 

The mills are all very busy. They 
are meeting cheerfully enough the de- 


mand made upon them (which in the 
aggregate is enormous), and in spite of 
labor troubles, coal shortage and un 
satisfactory railroad facilities, are ef 
ficiently supplying the country with the 
goods which when carried a step fut 
ther in manufacturing make for com- 
fort at home and efficiency abroad. The 
comparatively few mills which recover 
the wool fats removed in the scouring 
process have no reason to complain as 
to the price they are rec 19 cents 
per pound, as compared with 3 cents 
before the war 

The market for the finer grades of 
tops has hardened [Top makers see 
no reason to expect lower prices. A 


good-sized lot of fine tops was trans 
ferred at $2.15; a large mixed lot of 
low quarter-blood noils was sold to a 
dealer at 57 cents 


SPINNERS ORGANIZE 


Officers of National Association Have 
Been Selected 

\ National Association of Worsted 
Spinners has been organized by certait 
of the leading representative men in 
the trade, as previousl nounced, and 
steps are being taken to secure a still 
larger membership among manufactur- 
ers and sellers of yarns. The president 


of the new association is N. B. Kneas 
Brooks of Boston, the vice president is 
Fred Wolstenholme of Thomas Wolsten 


holme, Sons & Co., of Philadelphia 
The me mbers of the Exe cutive Com 
mittee are as follow 


Max W. Stoehr, of Botany Worsted 
Mills, New York 
\. T. Skerry, of A. T. Skerry & Co., 


New York 

J. W. Fry, of Warner J. Steel, Bris 
tol, Pa 

Alonzo Farwell, Pres 
(R. I.) Worsted Mills 

J. W. Levering of Erben, Harding Co 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Winthrop L. Marvin of Boston, secre- 
tary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, has been acting as 
secretary and treasurer of the new as- 
sociation in its organization. 


Woonsocket 


Useful Souvenirs 
John F. Street & Co., Providence, R. 
I., cotton yarns, have presented their 
friends with their usual handy pocket 
memo book, with useful information in 
yarn tables showing relative lengths of 
yarns, interest tables, etc. 
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Increased Production | 


_  &£ 
is an immediate consequence of the in-  [ 


stallation of 


TheNewEra Braider 


Years of experience have enabled us to 
produce a machine that embodies more rad- 
cal improvements than have been made in 

Liding mac atiers in ‘fifty years 

Here are some of its features 


5 
3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
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a 


Higher Quality Product. 
Self Lubricating. 

All Cut Gears. 

Fewer & Simpler Parts. 
Braid Free From Oil Stains. 
Three Braiders in One. 


We manufacture Cutters and Reels. 


ERA NARROW FABRIC CO. 
53 WARREN ST. PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 
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The New Bedford Textile School 


This school is located in New Bedford, Mass., an attractive residential city situated 
on Buzzard’s Bay, and the largest producer of fine cotton yarns and fancy woven 
fabrics in this country. 

3 

a 

4 


Three year diploma courses in the following subjects: Cotton Manufacturing, Textile 
Designing; Textile Chemistry, Dyeing and Finishing; Seamless Hosiery Knitting; 
Latch Needle Underwear Knitting, Textile Engineering Mechanical drawing, ma- 


chine shop practice, steam and electrical engineering as applied to textile plants, 
given in connection with the above courses 





Special shorter courses in the above subjects for which certificates are given 


. May be 
arranged by students desiring them 
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4 Every instructor is a man of special training and broad practical experience 

4 Eighteenth year Many graduates filling remunerative positions of trust and re 
3 6 sponaibility 

3 Illustrated catalogue sent free on application to the school 

3 William E. Hatch, A.M., President and Manager 
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SCOUR WOOL, WORSTEDS and SILK 


WITH 


KYOLYNE 


ALL GRADES OF TEXTILE SOAPS 


New England Distributors of 


MILLENE ALKALI 


= F. KENNEY MFG. CO., BOSTON, 


SULEAEHUTTEANEL A LEAD AT SADE DOALE ETD ETN TE EDT 
SUNN LHI TL UUMLLELONU RAY OAD NMA AG AAH AAA eA tes EDA dg EYAL SNS ALORA OR OUND 
I 
MINDLIN @ ROSENMAN imzozters and 
Artificial SilK, Mercerized and Cotton Yarns 
Raw, Thrown and Dyed Silk forthe Hnitting Trade 


Silk on Spools, Cones, Tubes and Quills. 


MASS. 


enna 


Hosiery Silks a Specialty 








= 1052107 East 29th St., near 4th Ave., - New York = 
= Mills and Dye Works, Long Island Cit) i 
cg MMU MMUMBRUUONOUNA OE NLLAGUGNL LS AULA MEVUELEALU AA ATLEAST ESATA ANT ! i HUTTE 
UUM my ! ' . . 
INSULATING AND 
SAUQUOIT SILK MFG. CO. bribing stk? 
ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 
Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Mills: Bethlehem, Pa., Philadelphia, Pa., Scranton, Pa. New York Representative, Wm. Ryle & Co Fourth Ave 
Philadelphia Office, 4015 Clarissa St., Nicetowr 
Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. Boston Representatives, Stelle & Sherman, 52 Chauncy St., Boston 
MUL ! minnie \ TINIMINMORETNREN 
1A Met eT 
2 KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3 Manufacturers of 
_ Silk, Cotton and Mercerized Narrow Fabrics 
5 SPOOL TAPES A SPECIALTY 
= Telephone Connection. Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 
Faun ORANG TURAAL LMT GETH SNL BTATY ELLY CESS LANHOML GGT ARNE MNTGANN TYNES PSN RTREOEYYUTTG UTS SETUNNTSTSONTTPETTTETOG EVEN UTNONOOBECTUEESSs OSUOOAREDSUBESUEST HELI) 
e Aaa “cae  Acetieeemn MU UOGTENUUCETVOOUU OUT AAA UAT TaN enan GONNA LEME AHA Tg 
| SILK MILL SUPPLIES 2,5%7,5i | 
and Description & 
Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use E 


vant 


I. A. HALL & CO. 
PATERSON, N. J. 


Allentown Reed, Harness and 
Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
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=i SPOOLS im TE 
Silk Description 
Made from one piece, up to 6” long and 3” dia. 
We are located in the best white birch region. Our 
work and prices seem to satisfy the most particular cus- 
tomers. We can give any finish desired. Estimates fur- 
nished on samples submitted. 
E. Ses Tebbets Spool Company, Locke’ s Mills, Maine 
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United Chemical Products 
Products Corporation | 


RADE-M FOR F Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
CHEMICALLY CORRECT 3 YORK AND COLGATE STREETS, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


CHROME AND SULPHUR COLORS 

























SIZING and FINISHING ACID COLORS © SUMAC EXTRACT 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS DIRECT COLORS LOGWOOD-HEMATINE 
BASIC COLORS = GAMBIER-FUSTIC 
Seydel Manufacturing Co. | | CHROMONAL FAST KHAKI 


CHROMONAL FAST GREEN 


Fast to Light, Fulling and Milling 


Manufacturers of 


NIGROSINES, FUR DYES and Soluble Oils, Textile Soaps, Gums, 
INTERMEDIATES etc., for Weighting, Softening, Fin- | 

ishing and Waterproofing all Fabrics 

Forrest Street Jersey City, N. J. WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND QUOTATIONS | 








THE H. R. ACKERMAN CO., Inc. 
2 ACID BLACK 4BX 
3 ACID BLACK PX 

ACID BLACK PXS 

DIRECT BLACK V 

GLORIA BLACK B 

BASIC BLACK G 


HALF SILK BLACK CR 
HALF WOOL BLACK CG 


Office and Laboratories 
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65 FULTON STREET v 7 i 
W. H. Bannon @ Co. NEW YORK{CITY | 
500 Industrial Trust Bldg. EMM mmm 
Providence, R. I. : 
IF IT IS 





| | DYESTUFFS, INTERMEDIATES 
viopenecnanninasin OR CHEMICALS 


ask for our quotations 






oericunieas- || LARGE STOCK in 


“BALTIMORE _ | German and American Dyestuffs 
D. 






; 5 DELTA CHEMICAL COMPANY, New York 
Caustic Soda—Soda Ash—Chloride of Lime—Sul- | annie 


phuric Acid—Nitric Acid—Muriatic Acid—Acetic 
Acid—Sodium Sulphide—Sulphate of Alumina— 
Epsom Salts—Prime Green Coppers—F ormaldehyde 
—Bichromate of Soda—Bichromate of Potash, etc. 





INNIS SPEIDEN ® CoO. 


46 CLIFF STREET,j NEW] YORK 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs 
and Finishing Materials 


BRANCHES: 
BOSTON. 84 High Street CHICAGO, 120 W. Kinzie Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 219 S. Frent Street 





We manufacture and are large jobbers of chemicals 
for every requirement of Dyers, Bleachers, Mercer- 
izers and Textile Mills. 

Let us know what you need and you can depend on the best 


of service with prompt deliveries. We wait to hear from you. 
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5 QUOTATIONS 


rices quoted below were corrected this 
week on the New York market, and we 








DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 





TEXTILE WORLD 








= ¢ 
Soda Ash, 58%,light, 100 lb. 2.90 - 2 96 

Bicarbonate, 100 It 2 25 2 5 

Caustic, 76%. 100 lbs ..6 50 — 7 00 

Gas. 108 TR we ccse -1 05 — 120 

NATURAL DYES AND TANNINS 
Archil extract conc 30 
Camwood, ground.... ' 18 —_ 20 
Cutch ‘ i9 21 
Fustic: Solid . 25 6 

Liquid 17 
Gambier (in store) oo gee Kee 21 — 21% 

Cee OE POD «| +s eevee eaten —_— _ _ 

No. 2 cube (to arrive)... — — _ 

No. 1 cube (to arrive)... — a _- 
Hematine paste ig 24 

CHPORIEE secs ccsicevcccese 19 ~ 27 
Hypernic chipped ‘ 
Indigo—Bengal ... ; 2 60 — 2 75 

Guatemala .........-++..2 25 — 2 50 

BERETS cccccescsccucseccs 1 10 _ _- 

Kurpah 2 75 2 90 
Indigo extract 26 30 
Pe eee 2% — 3% 

Extract 12 

Crystals 24 27 
Nutgalls, blue Aleppo..... — — -~ 

GD wewedeaseecaens 30 -— 32 
Quercitron, per ton 32 00 35 00 

Extract . : 6% - 8 
Sumac, basis 28% we eseesces _ —$0 00 

Extract ss ati 1% 10 

DYESTUFF INTERMEDIATES 
Alpha Naphthylamine. 60 -- 7 
RIO OR nod sncdi ree 26 _ 30 
Bele cc ccccesessccose 32 _ 34 
Beta Naphthol, sublimed 65 75 
Dimethylaniline ........... 65 — 7 
Metaphenylene Diamine....1 90 — 2 00 
Paranitraniline ............ 1 05 — 1 20 
EARTHS, PIGMENTS AND ABRASIVES 
Barytes domestic, prime 

WRI, BOM cc ccccccccs 30 00 —85 00 
China Clay, domestic, ton.15 00 —20 00 
Chrome Yellow..........- _ _- _ 
Fuller’s Earth, powd., 

BE okasvcdvececoce — 1 60 
Litophone .......+-++4. _— ? 
GIN wc coisa rienvecescee —35 00 
Ultramarine Blue ........ _ 50 
White Lead (basic sulphate) 9% — 10 
Zine oxide, Amer. process. 10% — 10% 

OILS AND SOAPS 
Lard oil, prime burning, gal.2 00 — 2 06 

Extra No. 1, gal......+--. 1 45 — 1 60 

No. 1, BOl.nnccccccvccees 1 38 — 1 40 
Olive oil, denatured, gal....2 35 — 2 40 
Olive oil, Foots, gal........ 28 _ 39 
Red oil, saponified, lb...... 14% — 15 
Soap, green olive, imp a oe a 

Domestic olive ...... _—_ —_—_ — 

CRED ccccccccveccvcccses - —_- =— 
Soluble oil, 50% castor, Ib.. 12 — 14 

ADHBSIVES AND SIZING MATERIALS 

Albumen, Blood .........+.- _-_ —_— 

WASH cccccvcccccccceccess 190 —110 
COBOIN wcccccccsesccesesees 22 — 30 
Dextrine—Potato (Domestic) —- — 14% 

Do., corn, carload lots, 

DASE wcccccccccceseeees _ _ 7 
Do., OBIS, ccccccccccscess — —6 88 
Do., spec. dark canary, 

DABS .cccccsscvececvess — —6 90 
Do., DBIS. .ccrcccccccecs — —7 03 

Glue, Fish, per ga@l........ 1 00 — 1 80 
Gum, Arabic, amber sorts.. 34 — 36 
Gum, Br., carload lots bags — — 7 65 

Do., DbIB. «1 cee eeeeeeeee —- —T7 6 
Sago flour, spot ......--++- 4y%— 6 
Starch, corn, pearl, bags, 

Carload ...-.eseeeseees — 6 48 
Do., bbis., carload lots... — — 6 58 
PeERAe «coves eeonceenenec 12% — 13 
RICO wcccccccccccescsees 8 _ 10 
Wheat ..nccccccccceseees 6 _ 6 

Tapioca flour .....seeeenes - —_- — 


ET 


{ be feve them to be accurate, though largely 
i nominal 
: 
MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS. 
ne sapeeaneae 35 — 30 
nina- Sulphate com. 1% — 2% 
ammonia, lump. 4 -- 5 
SS ound . 4%, 51 
moniac, Sal, ‘white, grand 15% — 16% 
imony( oxide .......... 16 _— 17 
Saits, patent, 65%........ 0o—- — 
ArgOlD “Av owsrsccatesevessde 1¢ _ 18 
nic—white 15% — 173 
tel. <eewsende dss ues Hep ee 65 os 70 
ium chloride ....... 3% — 4% 
aching powder Domestic 1% - 3 
20 VEGEEGR wccccctdvcccess 9%y— 10 
Do., in carload lots...... 9 _ 9% 
rome—Acetate, 20 deg.. 9 -- 11 
DPOTES cs cvsccescccoscees 1 —_ 1% 
om salt, 100 Ib......... 3 37 — 3 50 
maldehyde, 40% ... -. 19% — 20 
uber Salts, 100 Ibs 90 1 00 
| nyeerine (C. P.)  bbis., 
| GmG., OMEFR 2. cc cssccecs 68 _ 
j AMM. scn0c cess . 69 70 
vistilled, yellow, ‘crude - 67 
Aght, yellow, crude — 61 
| yn—liquor, per gal....... 28 — 30 
Nitrate, trme@ .ccccccccens 1% — . 
| COM ccvcccccccscascoccces 1% — 2% 
id—brown sugar....... ‘ 15 16 
Vhite sugar (crystals) 16%, 1 
‘agnesium chloride ....... _— _ _ 
—— ish—Bichromate . 44 16 
PG ‘hlorate crystals 39 41 
—_ rmanganate 4 20 — 4 26 
Hui Prussiate red ......ss00. 290 — 8 26 
FR cScp soccnceeane 1 27 — 1 30 
im GOGCRED scccscscescses 11%— 13% 
Bichromate ...ccccscceses _ _ 18 
Bisulphite, 32 degs.,100lbes — — — 
_. 40 degrees, 10 Ibs...... -_ —_- — 
POURINOEE 66 ccs eeoeesse 6 os 6% 
hlorate ..... 24 _ 25 
WERMGID  <v decccocevecrceves 30 _ 32 
Hyposulphite, in bblis..... 1 76 — 2 26 
Nitrate, tech., 100 lbs. - _-— lc 
Refined, Ib. ome 6% —- — 
NIGFIRS ccccvccccscccccecs 40o— 43 
Phosphate (Commercial). 4%— 6 
PEOGERRRD  o0ciccccvcocccs 3 — 36 
Sulphide, 30% crystals.... 3 -- 4% 
Tartar emetic, tech. pow- 
GOROR a5 005660660 00008 61 —~ 61% 
Do., tech. crystals...... 60 _— 62 
U, Qieiesvdevies ss teeee. 67 — 69% 
Cream of tartar—Crystals 54 —_ 58 
PowGerTed .cvcccccccccece 58 _ 59 
Tin—Muritate, 64 de —_- — 28 
9G GORE peccceccesecccs —- — 2% 
Crym@tals cccscccsescccess 50 — 53 
Bichloride, 50 deg........ 23% — 24% 
OVER, DEE. voc eeseserece = _ 85 
S GRIGREEO. vi ccscnvevsde 10% — 11% 
Zine GUBE cocscccvccccccce 16% — 17% 
TY ACIDS. 
E otia, BOG, BElO. 6. css ccsne 5% — 6 
Citrie, GUyOGRER. ccc cccstcees _-_ — 76 
wUUaAtt Formic, TOGh «csscvees as 35 -— 36 
nO GE wc cece ns ane 5% — 6% 
ane uriatic, 18 @ 22 deg. 1% — 2% 
Nitric, according to strength 8% — 9% 
BIG GOM., ceccccsscccace § —_ 46 
Norwegian ....... _~ _— 
Sulphuric, 66 deg _ 2% 
annic, U. S. P.. — 1 40 
TecRmiced .cccccscccccces _— 70 
~ Tartaric, crystals ......... 32% — 19% 
POWEEUEE <0 ccnssscisesec 77%— 78% 
ALEALIES 
imonia aqua, 26 deg..... 7 -—- 12% 
Borax, refined crystals and 
powdered, bblis......... s% — 9 
‘tash, carbonate, 80-85%.. 55 —_ 60 
OUNEe, TOTS vice siecascccs 6 — 80 
DYE MARKET IMPROVED 
; 
8 better Demand for Chemicals, But Small 
Supply Restricts Trade 
With the progress of the New Year 
improved tone is noted in practically 
branches of the color market. In- 
liry is broader, and there is consider- 
—— le pressure for deliveries on standing 
eed mtracts. In chemicals the tone of 


ices is upward, but dyestuffs are re- 
cting their growth of production and 
wer prices on 1918 contracts seem ap- 
irent. Coal tar products are some 
hat easier to obtain, yet supply is far 
ss than demand. 

Several factors have combined to re 
rict a substantial improvement in 
iemical trading. Chief among these is 
e lack of coal, which not only has 
irrowed production but has held up 
liveries. 
ave been 
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Arrivals of stock in this city 
small, and in several in- 
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stance the lack of supplies has strength 
ened values and stopped much of the 
second-hand sales at less than produc- 
ers’ quotations. Bichromate of potash 
is held by several producers up to as 
high as 48c. but it is possible to buy at 
44c. in other instances; the stock on 
hand, however, is limited and free 
trading is not permitted. A few pro- 
ducers of chlorate of potash are now 
holding firmly for 42%c., compared 
with a recent price of 40 to 41c. Spot 
business in the various descriptions of 
soda is held to a narrow minimum by 


small stocks, but considerable future 
delivery sales have been consummated 
within the week at strong levels. Trad- 
ing in bleaching powder is largely 


limited to future delivery contracts, 
with a majority of such sales obtaining 
2Y, to 3c. a pound in drums 

A large movement of coal tar pro- 
ducts is impossible under existing con 
ditions, and trading during the 
was of rather nominal proportions, 


week 


Ex- 
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CAUSTIC POTASH CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH BICHROMATE OF SODA 
CHLORIDE OF LIME EPSOM SALTS 


SPOT AND ON CONTRACT 


FREDERICK H. CONE & CO., Inc. 
181 FRONT STREET “> “> NEW YORK 


PENETROL for Bleaching 
PARATINE for Sulphur Black 


Information and samples sent on request 


ANDREYKOVICZ & DUNK, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ANILINE COLORS 
AND 


DYESTUFFS 


B. BERNARD 


105 Chambers Street, New York 


Telephone Call: Worth 458-735 


{LOPPTOULARTORSG AML TELNET 1! Ph 
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| c. C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. 
| 





451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 
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FRANCO AMERICAN DYE WORKS 


P. O. Box 806 Cedarhurst, L. 


made in America 
COTTON—SILK—WOOL 


ANILINE COLORS & DYESTUFFS s STRENGTH and UNIFORM 


De mini PATON ENA ELETAENT 








Hani 


a GEISENHEIMER & COMPANY 
134 Cedar Street, NEW YORK 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
Aniline Oil, Aniline Colors, Natural Indigo, Zinc Dust, Indigo Extract 
Oxide of Zinc, Archil, Dyestuffs, Chemicals 
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ONYX OIL and CHEMICAL CO. 


OILS, CHEMICALS AND EXTRACTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
FOR 
DYERS AND FINISHERS 


2 
E 











Office and Works - - ~ ~ Jersey City, N. J. . 
DUTT TUTTE 
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STEIN, HALL & CO. 


Successors to 


STEIN, HIRSH & CO. 


Starch, Dextrine, 
Gum, Tapioca, Sago 
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16 Broadway New York 
Philadelphia Providence Boston 
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sa BM THAYER & CO. comics 


36 Purchase St. and 375-377 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 8 
TEIN. 
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INDIGO EXTRACT 


PURE HIGHEST GRADE 
Sample and quotation on request 


WORDEN CHEMICAL WORKS 























4 Cedar Street MANUFACTUKERS New York g 
AUAANACUUUN SAN LET TUATHA TTA 

ZOBEL COLOR WORKS, Inc. f 
Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, DYE STUFFS, ETC. 


38 Water Street, New York Factory, BROOKLYN, N. Y- 
7 LAULLACTOUUELETO OTTERS AU A CUENVMUANERNARENSTUONEN UMnEETU MCN tEN GAN TENENATH AST UUANNNTNCRRNTE NAT coN OAS ANNTUNN TT TTM MES TUT IAN: 
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/DIASTAFOR 


CUNT NITLN 
The Oldest 
and Best PRODUCT. 
for Sizing, Finishing, Stripping and the 
Making of Pastes. 


Manufactured and sold in the United 
States and Canada only by 


THE AMERICAN DIAMALT COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
1182 Broadway 
Factory and Laboratory, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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HOLLIDAY-KEMP CO., 


We manufacture 
Dyestuffs for Cot- 
ton and Wool that 
Meet United States 





Inc. 


HH 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ANILINE COLORS 
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Government Re- DYESTUFFS, ETC. 
qieeneme, Anny FOR ALL PURPOSES 
and Navy. 

3 OFFICES 

3 WORKS: 90 William Strect, NEW YORK CITY 

im. . =~ 











AAALQMAS PLLA ALAA) 


Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, 
Bleaching Powder 





We not only specialize in these articles but carry the larg- 
est stock in Philadelphia and can make prompt shipment or 
delivery. Place your contracts with us for 1918 and be 


assured of your supplies. 


Ellis Jackson & Company 
18 North Front Street 


Philadelphia Penna, 
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WE ARE SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


MALACHITE GREEN 
SULPHUR BLACK 
AURAMINE 


Samples and prices gladly supplied upon request 


Williamsburg Chemical Co., Ine. 
Brooklyn, New York 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 


AUUNERRYUDTNAYUUNETVENETOCU TETAS OOTNEN ETNA EAT 


230 Morgan Avenue 


BRANCH OFFICES—NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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ILL GLUE LAL ARN 


| GENERAL METALLIC OXIDES CO. 


10 WALL ST. (Telephone Beekman 4265) NEW YORK 
FACTORIES—Jersey City, N. J., and Utica, N. Y. 


| MANUFACTURERS[OF 
_Anilines, Intermediates, Etc. 
| BENZO PURPURINE 


(4B Standard and Concentrated) 


4 FAST RED A DIRECT RED | 


| Meldolas Blue, Chrome ee: M. O., Etc. 


04° UUUANASURSUUNUUULANSUUUAUGARTOOCANEUEAO TOONUANEN UU UUENANNENPEDTUONNAGANSNTTTOALUUGUASUUUNLUUUENOANSNENUEUOUCTNANeenneUeTTea sence TNT T TT main nayerenay TMT 


SUMMA 


SOLUBLE ‘PRUSSIAN BLUE 
INSOLUBLE PRUSSIAN BLUE 
CHINESE BLUE 


We are manufacturers of all of the above either in dry or pulp form 


H. cOmeSTARE . intl . (i) 83-91 Park Place, New York 


BASLATUNGOYSTANGEGLLRSTOUETUNASCOOUTONGREOAATUNATONAAGUGAAAEUAATOONETTOETOOOENTTY EOTND TENET 


PVPTUTUTUGT VOT UNOT UU TUTTHUNTUOTTPT TELE ILE LOT TU UOTE COOL TLOOLLLLLL LLL LL LeL LCL LARD 


SULLA AALS DALLA ANAS ALY AMER 
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TTevenuenTT artis 


98% | 
Oleum 


60° 
66° 


SULPHURIC ACID 


NITRIC-MURIATIC-MIXED 
GLAUBERS SALT—SAL SODA 


Standard Chemicals & Metals Corporation 
46 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 
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ESTABLISHED EIGHTEEN YEARS S 
Bell, Lombard 2539 Keystone, Main 628 = 


JOSEPH S. VILA 


Aniline Colors and Dyestuffs 


= 126 South Second Street Philadelphia, Pa. — 


2 INDANTHRENE DARK BLUE B. oa St 
= HELINDONE BLUE 2 B AND 3R P DER 
HYDROSULPHITE CONC. POWDER, IMPORTED 


Inquiries Solicited 


AUNNUUUUUATADARAALOOAAD ENAMEL 


IvUdvUaUEnnayyaNTnNTRETTAEITTNtT niemnt eererereenereneerennrrerererery 
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| PERMANGANATE 
POTASH 


CAUSTIC SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACH Z 
WARREN PRODUCTS CO. © 

138 FRONT STREET 2 


NEW YORK CITY : 
Hi. 
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HORIZONTAL 


WATER TUBE 


BOILER 


Pressures 160 to 300 Lbs. 
. Units 100 to 1,000 H. P. 





All steel construction. Drop: 
forged, everlasting H H Plates. ° 
Baffling, vertical, horizontal 
or combination. Supported 
free of brick work. Can be 
arranged for superheater or 
any type stoker without 





‘ radical change in design. 
4 
THE CASEY-HEDGES CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ' 
; CHICAGO NEW YORK | 
Marquette Bldg. 39 Cortlandt St. E 
OTT) TT Nae 


5 REALS ATA LOATAADUNEAUUETAPORMAT AREA ERES OLENA AGT LEARNT TEEGATE HAUNT EUU CHOU EEN TYNAN ON NREN 


DYE TUBS and VATS 


All Kinds and Sizes 
For All Purposes 


When in need of tanks, tubs 
or vats please remember 
that we carry ten million feet 
or more of cypress in stock 
seasoning, so can construct 
and ship promptly. 


a Oe 


res 


Cypress is our specialty be- 
cause of its natural qualities. 


5 We control cypress swamps 
3 CE and saw-mills in Florida 
where we make the lumber 
with the proper thickness and 
sizes for use in our factory 
at Neponset. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 
200 Taylor St. 
NEPONSET (Boston), MASS. 
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- f Fire Brick 


AND 


CLAY RETORTS 


CYRUS BORGNER CO. 
Successors to Cyrus Borgner 
23D STREET, ABOVE RACE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U.S.A. 
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TEXTILE 


plosive manufacture is under close Gov- 
ernment 
dy« stuffs 


regulation and the production 


of for the time being, of 


course, secondary consideration 


is a 


No changes of consequence are noted in 


any of the coal-tar intermediates, and 
all prices are holding firm with an ad 
vancing tendency 

While the production of khaki dyes 
is still mainly diverted to Government 
requirements, producers have this de 
mand well in hand and are giving in 


civilian demand; in 


few instances that 


creasing interest to 


fact, it is stated in < 


producers are able to fully meet the 
latter. 

Acids remain in the same tight posi 
tion that has featured the situation for 
the past few weeks, and trading is not 
far removed from a standstill. Under 
prevailing conditions there is little op 
portunity for price changes, but pro 
ducers are not hesitant predicting ad 
vances for the future 


Dye and Chemical Notes 


According to reliable information, the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., will 
by May 1 be established in its own ten 
story building at 21 Burling Slip, this 
city. This building has been acquired 
through the Century Colors Corp., on 
of the constituent companies of the 
National 

Heller & Merz, Newark, N. J., has 


been incorporated by A. Foshay, A. G 
Thanum and Arthur William. The cap- 
ital stock is $1,500,000 

The Delta Oil Company has been in 
corporated under Delaware laws, with 
a capital of $50,000. The incorporators 
are C. A. Cole, Hackensack, N. J.; A 
A. Oakley, Pearl is. 2 
Britsch, Brooklyn 

Carl J. Schmidlapp, vice-president of 


River, 


the Chase National Bank, New York, 
has been elected a director of the 
American Cotton Oil Co., to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
\. B. Hepburn 

The Mendleson Corporation, Albany, 
has been incorported by J., I., and L 


Mendleson. The corporation is to man- 
ufacture and deal in caustic soda, soap, 


potash, lime and lye. Capital is $2, 
000,000. 
The Lake Shore Chemical Co., Akron, 


O., has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $400,000 


The Central Chemical Co., Chicago, 
has appointed G. A. Clarke as_ their 
New York representative; the latter’s 


office is at 217 Broadway. 

The Eureka Aniline Products Corp., 
New York, has been incorporated wit! 
a capital of $10,000, by H. P. Velte, 
H. H. Luhr and R. Bennett 

It is reported that the plant of the 
Canadian Car & Foundry Kings 
land, N. J., has been sold to a company 


Co., 


that will utilize it for the manufactur: 
of a general line of chemicals. The 
property includes 85 acres of land on 


the main line of the Delaware, Lacka 
wanna & Western R. R 

With the installation of machinery 
completed, the Richmond (Cal. ) 
Chemical Co. is ready to start opera 
tions in its new plant 

The Clinch Valley Chemical Extract 
Co., St. Paul, Va., recently incorporated, 
has had plans prepared for the immedi 
ate construction of a large by-product 
plant. The company anticipates that the 
new works will be in operation early in 
the spring. 

The E. I. duPont de Nemours Co., 
Wilmington, Del., is said to be planning 
the construction of a large dye 
making plant near Chicago, Ill. It 
reported that the company has acquired 
a site for the works, and will erect a 
four-story structure for initial opera- 
tions. 


for 
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Yarn Markets 


(Continued from page 463) 
William A. Spellisy on Jan. 1, 1918 
ecame associated with J] Spence 

Turner Company of New York 
harge of their cotton yarn business it 
the West, with offices at 208 LaSalle 
street, Chicago. Mr. Spellisy’s long con 
nection with William -D’Olier & Co 
ind later with Chas. J. Webb & Co. has 
en him a large experience and wid 
quaintance in the yarn business 
Linnard T. Rides Philadelp| 
rmerly yart uve! for Schofield 
Mason & Co. of Phil ide Iphia) has becom 
ciated with J. Spencer Turner C 
New York in their Philadelphia offi 
Room 216, Marine & Merchants Build 

Mr. Rider will be associated with 
R. H. Shaen in calling upon the Phila 
lelphia user f cotton yarns 
The Southern Cotton Yarn Co., In 
has temporarily taken ofhes t 52 Var 
ilt avenue After February 1 th 
ompany will have offices at 1 Madison 
ivenue H Ray Paige, president ot 
H. Ray Paige &-Co., exports and im 
ports, is president of the Southern Yarn 
Co. The vice-president is J. H. Mande 
ville, general manager of the Mandeville 
Mills, Carrollton, Ga. J. H. Schoolfeild 
is secretary and treasurer Mr. School 
feild has been connected with Southern 
ills for several ears Chis ompany 
is organized as selling agents for yarns 
manufactured by several southern mills 
and as exclusive selling agents for th 
Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga 


DIFFICULT TO SHIP 


Yarn Delivered to Buyer Commands 
Premium 

Boston, Jan. 9.—Transportation dif 

ficulties have become so acute that a 


premium is being paid by many buyers 
for yarn that is actually delivered at 


their mills. One result of the situation 


is that buyers are forced to purchass¢ 
from near-by spinners as far as pos 
sible Dealers having stock lots that 


can be delivered promptly are reaping a 


harvest, or would be, if their stocks 
were not generally so small. In this 
connection it may be stated that ther« 


is no evidence of large accumulations 
of southern yarns, as predicted 
would be the case when several dealers 
placed large contracts back in Novem 
ber. 

Until recently it was possible to s¢ 
cure emergency shipments of yarn by 
but the latter form of 
transportation has gone to pieces and 
the motor truck is the only emergency 
method available Numerous instances 
are recorded of yarn being transported 
from 100 to 500 miles by motor trucks 
The situation rendered acute 
by the embargoes declared against cer 
tain shipping points, New Bedford hay 
ing been under the ban the first of the 
week. Lack of coal curtail 


ment by some New England and north 


was 


express, now 


more 


is forcing 


ern mills, and repetition of the recent 
cold spell would probably force more 
general curtailment for this cause 
LITTLE CHANGE IN PRICES 
While there is no quotable change in 
contract prices of most counts and 


varieties of cotton yarn, arbitrary pr« 
miums of several cents a pound are be- 
ing paid on coarse as well as fine counts 
for prompt delivery. For instance, a 
buyer who wanted 24s carded 
cones promptly, was glad to get a thou- 
sand pounds at 62c., taking eastern yarns 
at this price instead of the southern that 
he had been using and that are held at 
not above 58c. 

Another buyer who wanted some 
2-20s tubes was glad to get eastern yarns 
at 65c, instead of the southern that he 

(Continued on page 474) 
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Manufacturers 


Should be interested in DIAX 


for the following reasons: 
FOR BLEACHING 


Purer 


tendency to 


whites are 
weaken 


obtained, less 
fibres, saving 


of time and chemicals. 


FOR DYEING 


More level 
with economy of 
ough 


dyeings 


degumming 


are obtained 
dyestuffs Thor- 
of previously 


dyed and finished goods are easily 
and cheaply performed. 

FOR MERCERIZING 
Has increased affinity of the cloth 


for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept 
clearer and lasts longer 
FOR PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and 
ess expensive and is levoid of 


color and easily 
FOR FINISHING 


mixings 


Thin fluid 


which 


penetrate 


removable. 


are produced 


the cloth better, 


giving superior results in the han- 


die and feel 
economy 


dextrine. 


of 
in the 


the cloth, and 
use of starch and 


Further information gladly given 
Write 


Malt-Diastase Company 


79 Wall St., New York City 
Laboratories: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LOWELL 


TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in 
all processes of textile manufacture 


including all commercial fibres. 


Three-year diploma courses in 


Cotton Manufacturing 
Wool Manufacturing 
: Textile Designing 





SULLA EL 


mum 


Four-year degree courses in 
Chemistry and Textile Coloring 
Textile Engineering 


Degrees of B. T. C., (Bachelor of Textile 
Chemistry) and B. T. E. (Bachelor of Textile 
Engineering) oftered for completion of pre- 
cortbed 


four-year courses 


Certified graduates of High Schools and 
Academies admitted without examination. 


For Catalogue Address 


CHAS. H. EAMES, S.B., Principal 


Lowell, Mass. 


We recommend for fastness to 
milling, fulling and light. 


DIAMOND FLAVINE G 

ACID CHROME BROWN N 
ALIZARINE CHROME BLACK B 
*ACID CHROME MAROON B 


° TT) it 


tute 


I 


KORTH ANILINE CO. 


667 Drexel 


DIXON'S [aude 


CRAYONS 


Solid Round, 12) 
colors, 34% inches 
long. 


Finest quality of 
Materials. 





Write us for sam- 
ple No. 118J. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
50 


Bidg. 


Philadelphia, 
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|SHERWIN WOOL CO 


= SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


Woolen Rags 


BOSTON =E 


213 A Street 
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American Wool Stock Co. 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. 


Packing Plant 


Highlandtewn, Bal 


itimere, Md. 


New York Office 
200 Fifth Avenue 
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MACUNGIE SILK COMPANY 


Bindings wa Ribbons 


For binding Cotton and Woolen Bed Blankets. 
Go-Cart Covers, 
Special Colors or Shades made to order 
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SAVE YOUR 
WASTE 


You 
pack it easily 
ickly, 
it 
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Macungie, Pa. 


Kimonas, 
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store 


safely with 


Sullivan 


Hand 
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Booklet 


Sullivan Machinery Co. 
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Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc. 
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DRYDEN, N. Y. 
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Largest Line in the U. S. 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Dept. J., Ann Arbor, Mich, 






WHEN READY 





TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
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| DANIEL J. REILLY 
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SILK COTTON 
= NOILS WAST WOOL = 
= YARN WORSTED = 
E 36 Ditmars Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. e 
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FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 


We grade new and old woolen and 
cotton rags ready for the picker. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


5 
= 


= 
= 





GORDON BROS., Inc. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 


Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


SqeOWvae even eevUaTNSTTTNULTT TNA TNT ETTA ETT ETN COTTAT STATE UTAH TATU ETTA TTA TNT ATTN T= 
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S. RAWITSER & CO. 


WOOLEN RAGS 
WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES, 
FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS. 


283-285-287 West Broadway ew York 
£@ Our specialty is to grade woolen Rags 
of every description ready for the picker. 
MRM nn HMMM 
TO 
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Lda HULL WMH 


M. “SAL TER & SONS 


WOOLEN RAGS 









pecialty is to grade woolen rags 
very description ready for the 
Write for samples and prices. 


ndence solicited. 
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BALING PRESSES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Write 





We are completing our modern plant 
with large facilities for the purpose 
of making a fine woolen shoddy for 
the trade. 


TO ENTERTAIN 


ORDERS IN THAT LINE. MEANWHILE COMMUNICATE WITH UB. 


QUOTATIONS 


WOOL WASTE. 
Fine white Australian lap waste135 


Fine white lap waste 


Fine colored lap 
Medium colored 
Fine white 

waste 


Australian 


waste.......- 
lap waste.... 


Fine white ring waste........ 
Fine white Australian thread 


waste 
Hard Ends— 
Fine white . 


Medium white .... 


Coarse white 

Fine colored 
Medium colored 
White spinners’ 
Colored spinners’ 





waste, greasy. 
waste, greasy 


Australian white cards waste, 


GIOMM wcccsces 
Fine white card 
Medium white 

ClOOM ...cccee 


waste, clean.. 
card waste, 


Colored card waste, fine clean. 


Colored card wa 


ste, medium.. 


Colored card waste, olw....... 
SHODDIES. 


ALL 
White knit sto 
Red flannel cen 
Red knit st tock... 
Thibets 





Fine dark 
Fine black 
Coarse light 
Coarse dark 
Delaines— 
Light 
Dark 
Worsteds— 
SS 
No. 1 dark. 
Black old 
Blue old 
Brown old 
Serges— 
Black old 
I e ¢ 


WOOL STOCK. 


ring 


125 





igh 


57 


43 
42 


50 
36 
38 
36 
28 


33 
29 
34 
31 
31 


34 





Wie CPS 2 ccedccvcsvecesceose 24 — 25 
Fine blue worsted clips....... 45 — 47 
Fine black worsted clips...... 45 — 47 
Light yarn, extra fine......... 33 — 35 
Dark mixed, extra fine yarn... 20 — 26 
Dark yarn, med. to coarse..... 15 — 20 
Dark blue hosiery clips, No. 1. 20 — 26 
NEW WOOLEN CLIPS. 
Pime GS cccccdccccedsivesoce 28 — 29 
Ordinary clothing clips....... 22 — 23 
MEN’S WEAR CLIPS. 
Worsteds— 
BORER  wecccccccceccenccace 27 — 28 
Wimd Gark .osccccccccceses 37 — 38 
ROE cacddassatsaces eases 29 — 30 
Black and white.......... 38 — 40 
BBTOWE cccccvccccseseseses 36 — 37 
PD. niveersocusancesteesas 465 — 46 
PE niscesccancncteseness 47 — 48 
BOD 5050546505 09%0000008 34 — 36 
HEAVY CLIPS. 
Mixed Mackinaws ........ 15 — 16 
Mixed overcoatings ...... 17 — 18 
Brown chinchillas and 
SINE. 9:0 bated cieduweex 25 — 26 
Blue chinchillas and chev- 
 avnssnensessseavneds 25 — 26 
Black chinchillas and 
GROVEOER ve ncvccesiveses 25 — 26 
DED: kein cede cocnevesas 26 — 26 
Black and white.......... 25 — 26 
Mixed lights ....cccccccess 15 — 16 
White chinchillas ........ 46 — 47 
oo ee 19 — 20 
WES ce ncecccsesrcesss _— — 15 
COTTON WARP CLIPS. 
rrr ee 8%e— 9 
FO Terre 48 — 11 
Serges, black and w hite. 14 — 16 
ee, SUE - 8.4 o50sa bes ok 13 — 14 
ss 8 are — — 16 
Delaines mixed colored.. 6 — 6% 
Black astrachans ........— — 13 
MD GR ~ wveese cee dereeen 33 — 35 
a Pre er er rere —_ — 13 
Black clos akings. Seana tee —_— — 15 
Blue cloakings ........... 14 — 16 
Brown cloakings ......... — 16 
Mixed cloakings .......... — — 9 


GOVERNMENT CLIPS. 


TMGIGO cccccoccccedecs coves 29 — 30 
TEAR cccceceaavsecaseces 30 — 35 
COGS .ccccccccccccccescs 38 — 40 
FLANNELS 
BUC cccccccccccsccccceses 26 — 27 
Black .occccccseccccsccece 26 — 27 
COON ceancousncngeenevesx 26 — 27 
TAGE ccccvvosesscscusescs 30 — 31 
WOR. dcncprewnsdescdsnesien 33 — 34 
PEO ccc ccFestecevedasess 26 — 27 
WOESREE ccauncecccvenseracn 32 — 34 
ee eae ee 28 — 29 
DIOEE, ccccccsascsceecccses 22 — 2 
POO ves nps dnc cticgrvied 26 — 27 
WOMEN’S WEAR CLIPS. 
Serges— 
WEEE cia su Wa des ewuleles hes 48 — 50 
BD cca v.csendnsuabuspane 38 — 39 
DOR veckscuteentestenese 36 — 37 
NN otsndaceésneneeueve 38 — 40 
SOL et rT Terr eee 38 — 40 
BEREOOR. cccccosvececsssece 35 — 36 
DAG peedeceeeepesanenass 3 — 32 
TOR vis cccesccesccsctaases 40 — 41 
TAGE DIGG cccvccccesseves 38 — 40 
MERON GORE 0s ccctvcccens 22 — 23 
OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
Merinos— 
Cogres Mant .ciscoccevecs _ — 16 
WEOR CME ccs c asec es tnene _ — 27 
COMIN GIOITE ac cu see ncceuss 11 — 12 
Ee CE sewsssecndoedas 16 — 17 
PR MEL 5 0-45 00e00neSsod 19 — 20 
BENE we Sine sek eKubeseeere 5 — 65% 
Serges— 
SE -Mivestn Sheekinensaen 23 — 24 
ee rer 26 — 26 
Blue - — 17 
DEE ane sk WKS ob wis0e es 16 — 17 
eee 23 — 24 
CUD ce vincpontcvnnes¢ee se 25 — 26 
Flannels— 
Fine white a8 38 — 39 
Coarse white 38 - 39 
+. Be Seer 28 — 29 
PE Sceseie a cekee Kees 21 — 22 
OD. ccmeedecanwensaaes 13 — 14 
DELAINES AND LINSBEYS. 
CUE Nasii cnnwccesvees 5 — 6 
mOG BARR sc ccescccs _— — 6 
Pe DORM: -s-dhinedcansncss -- — 6 
Pe Acrutdheneeche _— — 6 
Ce 6206 heaedaaw ae — — 6 
COMmEBOO BTA .0...008% 2%— 8 
Knit— 
i SOE ena ae, — 43 
a SET Ce eee 26 — 37 
RR UD Ns, Be gr oh Seca 24 — 26 
ee ee 25 — 26 
Black, trimmed ....cscces 26 — 27 
Biack, untrimmed ........ 23 — 24 
DN taehrkerenne 0iW@ecawen 24 — 25 
EDLs awa eie sow dee eees 26 — 27 
Lg eee ae ee 11 — 12 
Hoods— 
RINGS cn bsenbas scanned 31 — 32 





UNCHANGED CONDITIONS 
IN SUBSTITUTE FIELD 


Principal Demand for Light Grades of 

New Clips and Old Rags—Shoddy 

Dealers Sold Up Until Spring 

Little has transpired in the substi- 
tute market to change the general trend 
of conditions, and there is but slight 
prospect of anything of importance 
happening during the next few weeks. 
Stock taking, which has been occupying 
the time of many factors in the trade, 
has been practically completed and full 
attention is being devoted to operations 
in the market. The cold weather which 
lasted for over a week put a decided 
limitation upon transactions between 
graders and collectors, and the depres- 
sion occasioned by the unusual climatic 
conditions has not passed away at the 
time of the present writing. All indi- 
cations point to 1918 as a banner year 
in the history of the substitute trade 
and optimism seems to be well-nigh uni- 
versal on the part of those identified 
with the business. 

FEW NEW CLIPS OBTAINABLE 


The situation 


with respect to new 
clips remains practically the same as it 
was a week ago. Blue serges and 


worsteds are in principal demand, while 
serges and worsteds in general are 
sought. Desirable merchandise is re- 
ported as being scarce and prices have 
increased in proportion. In the field 
of old rags, fine light merinos, coarse 
light merinos, fine light worsteds, fine 
light cloth, blue and brown serges, 
brown worsteds and tan cloth are being 
sought. Such grades as are adaptable 
to the manufacture of articles desired 
by the Government are subjected to 
steady and increasing demand, while 
the other articles in question find many 
buyers. 


January 12, 1918 


Mixed Hoods ...... ecceocee 17 — 18 
Silve~ gray knit........... 36 — 36 
SKIRTED CLOTHS. 
Skirted worsteds— 
EAMME. ccceccnsacsddenendes — —15 
ORES isc a sivevivedansesde 16 — 17 
TOD uvcndcnteunasvencdews 16 — 17 
BPRS sv ns vdendde vetaceesne 10% — ll 
BrOWN $ .cccccccccccevccccs 16% — 17% 
Skirted cloth— 
Fine light ....ccccccccee - 14 — 15 
TAGE ccciveccccctsocesvna 10 — 11 
MUO ccccscgecescccsecsese i1%#— 8 
DAT ccc cccscvccesesccce 6 — 6% 
Plain black ......+eseee05 i*w’— 8 
Skirted, tan kersey........ 17 — 18 
Skirted, tan covers........ 18 — 19 
COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN. 
(See Note.) 
Per cent. 
No. 1 peeler comber......... 60 65 
Short peeler comber...... son De — 66 
No. 1 Egyptian comber....... 55 — 60 
Short Egyptian comber....... 45 - 55 
White card strip.............. 60 — 65 
No. 2 white card strip........ 56 — 55 
Cents. 
Disty card By... 0cccceeseces a — 6 
Dirty picker motes....... cure 3 4 
Card and sueaten sweep..... 3%— 4 
Weave SWEEPS ..... ees eeeeee 3%— 4 
Soft white threads.......... 13 — 14 
Hard white threads.......... 12% 131 
Soft colored threads........... 13 — 14 
Hard colored threads......... 11 — 12 


COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCK 
(See Note.) 


Per cent 
Sakelarides comber........... 70 — 75 
Sakelarides strips .......++.++. 90 —100 
Egyptian comber ......+esee0% 70 — 76 
Egyptian strips ....-.+-seeees 80 — 85 
No. 1 white peeler comber..... 77% — 82% 
Peeler Strips .cccccccccsccsccs 70 — 76 
No. 1 white strips............. 70 — 76 
No. 2 white strips............ 60 — 70 
No. 1 white spinners....... 80 — 85 

Cents. 
No. 1 soiled card ......s+e+e 10 — 14 
We. 2 Olly COP@ .ccccccccccves 7 — Th 
No. 3 Olly Card ..ccccscsceess 6 — 6% 
No. 1 white willowed fly...... 12 — 13 
No. 2 white willowed fly...... 9 — 9% 
No. 1 cleaned white picker.. 8 — 11 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.. 6 — 8 
Soft white threads............ 12 — 12% 
Hard white threads........... 10 — 10% 
Soft colored threads........... il — 11% 
Hard colored threads......... 8% — 10 

LINTERS. 

f.o.b.N. Y 
Texas, clean mill run....... — 6 
TOROS A ccccccccscccvcccccecs _ —nom. 
Eastern, clean mill run........ _— — 6% 
Staple MmterS occesccecccesece _ —nom 


Nore.—Percentages based on price of 
New York Middling Uplands spot cotton 
for day of shipment. 





Dealers in shoddy state that consider 
able civilian demand has arisen during 
the week, but emphasize the fact that 
Government demand for khaki, oxford 
and white overshadows all else. Busi 
ness is improving and a number of fac 
tors in the field state that they are sold 
up until spring, while some report that 
they are sold up until May. 

SUBSTITUTES STRONG 
Opening Year with Con- 
fidence 

Boston, Jan. 9—The market for woo) 
substitutes differs little from the mar- 
kets that have preceded it for several 
weeks past. The shoddy manufacturers 
are all very busy, and do not anticipate 
any let up in the call for the commodi- 
ties they produce. They would feel 
considerably relieved, however, if the 
pressure were lifted from the raw ma- 
terials of which they have scant quan- 
tity and applied to the darker stocks of 
which there is a plentiful supply. 

Some of the manufacturers in this 
line cannot understand why the Govern- 
ment should be so fussy about shade of 
substitute material intended for blankets 
for use in the cantonments in this coun- 
try; it seems to them an unnecessary 
requirement, in view of the fact that the 
shortage of light rag materials is, if 
anything, becoming acuter. 

There is a little civilian demand 
pearing. The mills are carbonizing and 
dyeing at full capacity, some of them 
running well into the night. A little 
trouble is being experienced as to coal 
supply and shipping facilities, but the 
labor question seems well in hand. Ther« 
is a good demand for knit stocks. Card 
waste light and khaki is easily sold. 
Rough cloths and mixed softs are up at 
maximum. The year opens with confi- 
dence in a continuance of good business 





Mills Are Busy 
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BRADFORD TRADE 
FULLY CONTROLLED 


Wool Merchants Seeking Recognition- 
Permission to Buy and Import 
South American Muddle 
3RADFORD, Dec. 20, 1917.—Any per- 
son interested in the wool textile in- 
dustry, and who has followed the 
1umerous official announcements made 
n the public press during the past 
week, cannot but come to the con- 
clusion that the trade is very much 
controlled. Order after order is is- 
sued, showing how completely the en- 
tire industry is in the hands of the 
Government. We hope the trade is not 
being drained of its lifeblood. Matters 
of very great importance have been 
considered this week at numerous meet- 
ings. Events show that the Depart 
ment is acquiring more power; the 
trade realizes as the year draws to a 
close that liberty of action has about 
gone and to-day the entire trade is “in 
the cart.” Last Monday, for instance, 
an important meeting of the merchants 
connected with the British Association 
of Wool Buyers was held. A full 
statement was made of what the Ex- 
cutive has done with a view of ob- 
taining some redress, but all the mem- 
bers left after the official reply had been 
read feeling that little concession was 
going to be granted. If the writer had 
to give here a quarter of the verdicts 
pronounced, there would be a “ shine.” 
Wool merchants who have been no 
parasites, now see what their past 
efforts are worth, and as a last sug- 
gestion the officials are to be appealed 
to to grant the selling of all off-sorts, 
both Colonial and British, by public 
auction, and so give merchants some- 
thing to do in the way of buying and 
elling locks, daggings, deal wool and 
every tail end lot of wool which is made 
ifter the fleeces have been sorted. A 
promise has been given wool merchants 
that some sorting is to be given them if 
they have facilities for warchousing 
ind doing the work, but some of the 
iggest firms have little warehouse ac- 
ommodation, and really speaking little 
good has been accomplished by the re- 
ent negotiations. 
SOUTH AMERICAN WOOLS 
At last it has dawned upon the offi- 
ials of the department that a serious 
lunder has been made by not encour- 
iging importation of South American 
ools. Importation of these wools has 
ever been actually prohibited as every 
ne knows. But the effect has been the 
ime, for every importing topmaker 
<new that if he bought in Buenos Aires 
elsewhere, and the wool was landed 
this country, it could not be shifted 
rom Liverpool or any other port with- 
it a permit, and the department under 
Army Council Order would have 
laimed it. The wool would have been 
ued on the basis of the Department’s 
wn price list, which would have meant 
serious loss for the importer. In 
vs of stress and strain like the pres 
nt, no importer is likely to risk hard 
irned cash by importing South Ameri- 
in wool, only to have same “ collared” 
the State. One large topmaker said 
the writer that he had landed no 
suenos Aires crossbreds since last 
lune, although he would have bought 
teadily all through the season if he 
ould have been assured of even using 
p the wool himself, or the Depart- 
ment taking it over, say at 5 per cent 





profit. The Government's _ short- 
sighted policy has cost this country 
dearly in wool stocks, and now ma- 
chinery is going to stand idle that could 
have been run if 100,000 bales of 
Buenos Aires crossbreds had _ been 
brought to this country. The para 
mount question to-day is not the pos 
sibility of buying, or even paying cut 
rent prices in Buenos Aires, but ton 
nage. There are to-day big difficulties 
in the way, but already a few have 
taken steps to see what can be done 
The writer is telling no secret when he 
says that several Bradford firms have 
been operating in a most creditable way 
in South America, and shipping the 
wool not to Liverpool but to Boston, 
and profitable business has been the re 
sult. Valuable time has been lost, 
stocks are lower than they might have 
been, profits have been sacrificed, hard 
ships inflicted upon workers, and the 
future jeopardised, all of which might 
have been avoided if a_ business-like 
policy had been in operation, which 
would have been the case but for the 
cruel crushing hand of State Control. 
DEALING WITH WORKPEOPLI 

The spectre of standing machinery 
has gone through the ranks of the 
workers, and produced anything but 
pleasant feelings. They know as well 
as spinners and manufacturers the posi- 
tion, and many are very sceptical as to 
whether the position of supplies war 
rants the drastic cutting down that has 
taken place. Workpeople say that they 
do not want to see machinery stopped, 
but rather to be put on short time, and 
the work available be shared out as 
equitably as possible That has been 
the method which has obtained in days 
of slackness, and they see no reason to 
day for standing machinery, as it means 
turning off entirely a good many work 
people. The ministry of National Sery 
ice in their superior wisdom think 
otherwise, and of course they know 
People are not so blind as not to be abl 
to see that there is to be a further com! 
ing out of all eligible male employes, 
and if low category men can be sub 
stituted for the few remaining which 
are in A class, it will be done. Ther 
can be no reasonable objection to this 
in these days of national need. The 
question was raised the other day 
whether standing machinery soon spoilt 
One of the parties said that he had 
known spinning machinery to’ stand 
over six years and then be run all 
right, while there is one mill in Brad- 
ford in which new spinning plant was 
installed many months ago, but of which 
not a single spindle has yet turned. The 
contention was that if machinery wa 
kept well oiled it did not deteriorate 
We were very much surprised to hear 
that the question oi pooling of profit 
is being seriously discussed in official 
circles, and the statement was frankly 
made that there are spinners and manu 
facturers in Bradford to-day so utterly 
fed up with State Control that pro 
viding they can obtain a_reasonabl 
share of profit, they are quite prepared 
to close down indefinitely. It shows 
to what a sorry pass things have come 
in the West Riding when firms ars 
prepared to do that. But there is one 
serious aspect of the case that must 
not belost sight of. If a spinner closes 
down his business—what little is left 
will go to a competitor, and the ques- 
tion arises whether he will be able to get 
back his old customers afterwards 
His competitor's yarns may turn out to 








FOREIGN MARKETS 








be better than his, in which case his 
business will be lost forever. That is a 
contingency which may arise, ‘but it 
seems to us that whenever tops are 
available for spinning, the world will 
be so hungry for yarns that no spin 
ner will experience any difficulty in sell 
ing his complete output both quickly 
and profitably 
AUSTRALIAN WOOL FOR AMERICA 

The position of things across the At 
lantic is being watched closely The 
news that Washington is going to con 
trol American wool stocks has been 
read with considerable interest Ot 
course, American wool politics will b« 
properly conducted, our ally having 
gained considerable experience from th¢ 
way things have been muddled at this 
end. If by taking hold of stocks they 
can nip in the bud all speculation, so 
much the better. The information re 
ceived on this side that already the first 
consignment of Australian wool has 
arrived at a Pacific port is also an item 
of more than passing interest. For the 
trade at this end to be told that the 
wool has been shipped in British bot 
toms has come as a revelation, This 
is more than the trade ever expected 
By all means let America have sufficient 
Australasian wool to satisfy her needs, 
but being in a position to provide her 
own freight, that should be, so the trade 
thinks, an important condition of her 
helping herself to Australasian sup 
plies. These are days when co-opera 
tion is absolutely essential, and in view 
of Great Britain’s serious shortage of 
freight, America should be called upon 
to provide her own 

WOOLEN TRADI 

The taking of new orders 
manufacturers has _ naturally been 
brought to a standstill, the firm being 
exceedingly bold who will to-day place 
on their books further contracts for dk 
livery next year. As a matter of fact, 
there are many firms whose entire out 
put on civilian account 1 old for 
the whole of 1918, and as 
see this state of affairs is likely to 
exist until larger wool supplies arrive 
from Australia. It would be interest- 
ing to know exactly the percentage of 


among 


ir aS one Can 


wool boats sunk, but we are in a posi 
tion to say that it has been compara 
tively small during the past month con 
sidering the fairly big cargoes which 
have arrived. Although manufacturers 
have had their civilian ration cut down, 
the impression is general that consid- 
erable stocks of raw material exist, and 
that only the making of big provision 

1 eventualities is leading the Depart 
ment to retail such small quantities. A 
letter received from one of the first 
rms of 
both of woolens 
the question: What is happening about 

mtracts for Government cloths and 
1 


spinners and manufacturers 


ind worsteds raises 


yarns? This firm had been delivering a 
nice yardage per week of greatcoat 
cloth; they were told to increase their 


to deliver 


output, made arrangement 
0 per cent. more, and tendered a 
ordingly. Last week they were of- 
ficially informed that a contract for 
little more than half their original order 

as all that would be given them. In 
military grey hosiery yarns there has 
naturally been a big consumption, and 
firms have worked hard to increase de- 
liveries, but now they are told not to 
exceed the contract rate of delivery 
under any circumstances. What does it 
,all mean? 

First CompBinc. 






















































































































LITTLE CHANGE IN 
FOREIGN SUBSTITUTES 
Rags and Shoddy Still at a Premium, with 


England Furnishing 99 Per Cent of 
Her Own Supply 





Dewssury, ENG., Dec. 20, 1917.—S 

ur last report was mailed ther 
not en any marked change in the los 
woolen industry There has beer 
usual reat activity ( ll 
chinery for which labor is available | 
been working as many hours as p 
ble. Perhaps there has not been a 
much night work as was the case a few 
months ago, still there does not on 
whole, appear to be any diminut 


the quantity of goods turned out 


course the demand is chi fly for cl 
blankets, flannels and rugs for the ser\ 
ices of the Allies, and some mills hav 
orders on hand that will take m 
to complete 

The working of the civilian cloth 
trade just now is a very difficult task, 
ind there cannot be much relief 
some time to come lost « 


materials for cloth maku in the best 
r lower categories are now being tal 
for Ar good o that « 
machinery were available for civil 
goods there is not an overplus | 
essentials in the ip I I, on 
waste, shoddy On the hole tl 
s taken that there is in prospect a short 
age of these raw materials, and in cet 
tain quarters endeavors are being mad 
to increase supplies if possibl I 
shipping trade is considerably reduced 
for obvious reasons, and hat 1 elt 
made for the domestic trade is chiefly 
for women’s wea! 
HODDY TRADE ACTIVI 
In the rag and shoddy trades the lat 


ter is the more brisk and is worku 
to its full capacity, owing to the fact 








that such large supplies of military clips 
and cast-offs of all kinds are com 
round and are being used up again into 
military goods. One car safely y that 
to-day the shoddy trade is engaged on 
fully 70 per cent army lines and the 
largest rag merchants to-day in t 
world are the authorities wh ntrol 
many hundreds of tons eacl week 
drawn from the different field f war 
and he me camps, and thers Y Say d an 
imme! amount otf mon 
The chief feature of the substitute 
trade this last three weeks has been the 
abnormal advance in prices all round 
One quality has followed in mpatl 
with another until all al | 
there has be up to a weel = 
rapid 1 an oO! erythit I ma 
ket To-day the ne ba ( 
hi he t in eT kn V I ( Dp l 
raqdt¢ ( re I ‘ ( 
1 1 matte! I ( tt | 
fr ll +} t 
ceptior n the I 
no id 1 1 tT ( 
tl Ives when they had tl 
tunit me two months a for order 
they then booked were compelled t 
into the market and buy, and compet 
tion was t result. S« irticl i 
vanced three to four cents pet und 
inside a week The rise | I 
stapled material suitable for blankets 
and rugs and then serges and coars« 


cloth followed until the game became 
like a snowball and gathered force as 
it went along. As a result, as remarked 
above, almost every line participated in 
the increase; graded goods perhaps, in 
certain lines, more than mixed 










“BRETON’ 


OILS FOR WOOL 


Adapted for 
All Kinds of Wool Batching 


In Daily Use by Leading Mills for Over 30 Years 


They are as carefully and accurately prepared to 
meet textile requirements as long experience and ex- 
pert chemical knowledge can devise. Only the best of 
materials are used and every gallon is made in our own 
Tactory 










5 . . . 
Made in grades to meet different requirements 





Oils and Greases 


FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Spindle Oils 
Dynamo Oils 


Machine Oils 












Loom Gils 
Engine Oils 
Cylinder Oils 


















Sufficient oil of any kind sent subject to “ test and approval” 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO. 


80 South Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILACELPHIA 


Works: Elizabethport, N. J. 
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This past week a more reasonable at- 
titude has come over the market. The 
rapid advances seem to have been 
checked, and more prudence is shown. 
Efforts in certain directions are being 
made to bring about a more reasonable 
state of things so far as prices are con- 
cerned, for on the whole they do little 
or no good to those who handle them. 
In fact some local graders whose order 
books were fairly well filled now find 
themselves forced to buy in order to 
fill the bill and at prices that involve 
them in a heavy loss. Many examples 
could be given where one and another 
has been caught to the extent of 3 to 4c. 
per pound. Those who benefit the most 
are the country senders who consign 
their collections to the public sales and 
not local dealers. Still the facts are 
there and have to be faced. There are 
rumors in a certain direction that if 
these high rates ruling are not checked 
steps will be taken to bring such a 
change about and the next few weeks 
are full of possibilities in that particu 
lar direction, but it is hoped that the 
trade itself will set its house in order 
and see to it that reasonableness pre- 
vails 


GOOD SUPPLY OF RAGS 


The domestic supply of rags is well 
maintained, supplies are coming in with 
freedom and on the face of it one really 
does not see any diminution in offer- 
ings. No doubt the high prices ruling 
have had the effect of bringing these 
supplies forward, every one has found 
out that this cast off material has a real 
value and is working accordingly. The 
catalogues of the sales show but little 
change; they may vary from week to 
week, but on the whole an average quan- 
tity is put on the market each week and 
is absorbed without difficulty. 
thing like several hundred tons are 
available every week and apparently 
they meet present requirements. There 
is no export of rags at the moment and 
but little if any shoddy is allowed to 
go out of the country. Therefore al- 
most all we have is being used at home 
On the other hand imports are dimin- 
ishing, and sources of supply are now 
extremely limited outside our own 
country. There is some hope, however, 
that a few hundred tons per week may 
come forward from France very soon, 

There is really but one quality where 
there is any real scarcity and that is in 
new clips of a bespoke character. So 
many men being in khaki is the reason 
mainly, and it is not likely to be changed 
while the war continues. But it can be 
confidently said that during the three 
and a half years of war our supplies 
have met our demands and no rag- 
pickers have had to go short of rags, 
they have all been kept working. It is 
a well known fact that most mills have 
good reserves of rags waiting for the 
opportunity to use them; some have 
taken a long view and are stated to 
have on hand supplies that will keep 
them running for at least six months 
Available cash has gone in this direc- 
tion and probably it is a very good in 
vestment, for after the war the world 
will be more hungry than it is to-day 
for woolen cloth, especially the central 
empires where it is said they are in a 
deplorable condition for both men’s 
and women’s wear, and any one want- 
ing new clothes has to get a permit 
from the Mayor, who decides whether 
or not their attire is sufficiently decent 
for further wear. If the Mayor agrees 
such is the case and new apparel is nec- 
essary the applicant has to surrender 
his old clothes for conversion into 
shoddy and the cheapest material in 
the shape of woolen stuff to be pur- 
chased in Germany to-day is seven and 
a half dollars per yard. 


Some- 


MvUNGOo. 


January 12, 1918 



































Yarn Markets 


(Continued from page 471) 


might buy for future delivery at 56 
On combed and fine count yarns sell 
ers are extremely independent and ask 
ing prices have frequently been ad 
vanced as much as. 5 per cent althoug! 
there is no quotable change in actua 
selling prices. The slowest part of th 
market is on tire cloth yarn, yet in 
stances are noted where 23s spun fror 
Egyptian “uppers” are held at $1.10 t 
$1.12 as compared with recent sellin; 
prices as low as $1; for Sakelarid 
Egyptians $1.30 to $1.35 is asked | 
many spinners. As an actual fact, sell 
ers are not anxious for tire yarn busi 
ness since they can turn their spindle 
on to other coarse counts that pay bet 
ter. Fancy prices are being quoted fo 
fine count Sea Island, owing to the in 
terruption of shipments from England 
a sale of 2-98s combed Sea Island wa 
reported at $2.20, and 2-120s comb« 
and gassed is held as high as $3.05, a 
compared with recent sales at $3 


Boston Cotton Yarn Trade Note 
The project for the establishment « 

an organization in New Bedford for th 
handling of the mill wastes of that cit 
has been dropped. It is understood that 
mills and dealers have come to a sati 

factory arrangement regarding new co! 

tracts. The percentage 
upon are said to come between last 
year’s figures and the low bids made by 
the dealers 


prices agree 


New Yarn and Cloth Agency 

The Great Falls Agency, Inc., 35 
Broadway, New York, has been forme 
with Claude Gore as president and 
treasurer, and E, D. Tannahill, secretary 
and manager. The company will act a 
mill agents for the products of cotto1 
spinning and weaving mills. Branch of 
fices will be maintained at Philadelphia 
Boston, Providence, Chicago, Utica and 
Rockingham, N. C. Mr. Gore is presi 
dent and treasurer of the Marlboro Cot 
ton Mills, McColl, S. C., also the Gre: 
Falls Manufacturing Co., of Rockin 
ham, N. C., and has other extensive i 
terests throughout the South. Mr. Tar 
nahill was for about 24 years associate 
with Paulson, Linkroum & Co., and it 
predecessors, Buckingham & Paulso1 
The products of the Marlboro Cotto 
Mills, both tire fabrics and yarns, w 
be sold through the latter’s selling o1 
ganization, E. D. Tannahill representin: 
them on yarns and Ghas. A. Meyers o 
cloth, with headquarters at 350 Broad 
way, New York City. 


Opens Branch Office 

The Textile Yarn Agency has open 
a branch office in Philadelphia located at 
822 Drexel Building, to take charg: 
dyeing and deliveries on their worste 
woolen and cotton knitting yarns in tha 
section This is a branch office of 
Rubenstein & Sons Co., Brooklyn, N. ¥Y 

Navy Awards 

WasuHincton, D. C., Jan. 8—Th 
[Thread Agency, of New York, has beet 
awarded the contract, by the Bureau 
Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart 
ment, for furnishing the Charleston, 5 
C., navy yard with the following 
$52,560.00, bids for which were opene 
on Dec. 31: Twelve thousand cones ¢ 
white cotton sewing thread, No. 36 left 
twist; 6,000 cones of the same, No. 40 
and 24,000 cones of the same, No. 60, 





Rock Hu, §. C. The Victoria Cot 
ton Mills have made application for au 
thority to increase their capital sto 
from $250,000 to $350,000. 
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ADVANCE IN COTTON 
MEETS OFFERINGS 





yove Thirty-One Cents in the South— 
Speculative Sentiment Unsettled by 
Political and Tradg Uncertainties 


New high records have been estab 
ied in the cotton market during the 
st week owing to the persistency of 
de demand, the continued firm 
ss of the spot situation, nervousness 
r the new outlook in the 
uthwest, and a more optimistic view 
peace January contracts 
ve sold at 32.42 in the New York 


rket and March at 31.97, compared 


cr¢ )p 


prospects. 


th 2838 and 28.00, the low level 
ched on the decline before the holi- 
At this higher level, increased 


t sales have been reported, and the 
arket met a good deal of liquidation 
ward the close of the week with the 
ne becoming reactionary and unset- 


] 
I 


here has been a comparatively large 
t business in the South during the 
ek, accompanied by reports that the 
ench Government was buying, while 
reports of a good 
mand from New England mills. At 
the buying in futures attributed 
the fixing of prices for New England 
ill account has been a prominent fea- 
ire, and the chief features of 

week has been the persistency of 

demand from houses with both Liv- 
pool and domestic trade connections. 
yvering by people who had sold on 

December setback has been a fac- 

on the advance, and there has prob- 
ly been considerable replacing by old 
ngs who had taken profits around the 


re have also been 


nes 


one of 


ent level 

But while the larger spot sales re 

rted in the South have reflected de 

ind on the one hand, on the other 
have indicated increased willing 


ss to sell, and toward the end of the 


eek there was considerable nervous- 
ss over the fuel situation in New 
gland mill centers and renewed talk 

price regulation Some improve 


nt was also reported in Southwest 
weather conditions which suggested 
relief from drouth and 
combined with the extent of 
nt advances evidently led to heavy 


ssible these 


tures 


ilizing while there was also selling 
a reaction. There is some division 
sentiment as to the possible effect 
peace should it come as a result of 


esent agitation, but the action of the 
ket during the week has indicated 
any really definite progress in 

t direction would still be consid 
1 a bullish factor. This 
sed, of course, on the scarcity of 
ton abroad and a belief that the 
ntral Powers will be forced into the 
larket at the first possible moment 
ntiment as to the probable acreage 
not yet crystalized to any extent, 
many of the advices received here 
rom the South have suggested that 
spects are f increase in the 


view 1S 


for an 
a planted owing to the extraordi- 
ty high prices. The outlook in the 
uthwest is complicated by the drouth 
tuation. Good rains within the next 
veek or two would relieve anxiety to 
considerable extent, but an early start 
vith the South Texas crop is con- 
idered most desirable. Spot people 
eturning here from the South say 
hat holders are extremely confident, 
iny of them expecting 35-cent cot- 


RAW MATERIALS 


ton, and willing to sell only slowly on 


a scale up. No chang 


o¢ 


ported in the ocear 


and the action of the War 


reig 


has 


ht 
l 


been r¢ 


Situation 


rade Board 


in suspending the regulation requiring 


shippers to secur¢ 


licenses 


for 


exports 


to Allied nations is hardly expected to 


materially expedite 


shipments. 


Che 


temporary closing of mills in the Char 


lotte section of North Carolina caused 
some nervousness toward the end of 
last week, but these mills were re 
opened on Monday with week-end 


rains 1 
1 +; > t + r 
situation. Reports of 


ity of coal in New 


have attracted a good deal 
tion and the possibility that 
that section will be forced 
served to encourage re: 


ment 1 


Chursday’ 





ing spot markets 

be found below with 
p irisons: 

Jan Jar 
Market. 3 10 

Galveston $1.00 381.65 
New Orleans.30.63 31.50 
Mobile 31.00 31.50 
Savannah -380.50 31,25 
Norfolk ° 30.50 $1.25 
New York...32.70 33.2 
Augusta . 30.75 31.50 
Memphis 30.50 31.25 
St Louis 30.25 31.00 
Houston -31.00 31.60 


In addition to the 


the following quotations 
difference 


cotton and thx 


increasing 


. 
ciosing price 


toward the end 


reported which helped the 


ctionary 
fF the week 


watel 


scarc 


England, however, 


ot atter 
mills in 
to curtail 


senti 





s in the lead 
the country will 
the usaul com- 

Last 
Chge. year. Sales. 

+-65 18.560 8,219 

87 18.13 23,570 

50 18.00 21$ 

175 18% 

75 18.63 

55 «18.40 

75 18.75 10,131 

75 18.50 17,000 
7E : es 
60 18.20 26,211 


quotations 
ror 
on and off ari 


above 
middling 


given, as compiled from the reports r¢ 





























ceived by the New York Stock Ex 
change late on Wednesday: 
WHITE GRADES 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta, age. 
ne ee -88f 1.10¢ 1.00¢ 1.00 1.01f 
8s. G. M -69T .63t -75t -T3t 
i esa ss -50T 5 .50tf .b0t 
| ae -25t -26t 
Middling . 31.60 
a. ‘Bet Bes os 50* 25* 36° 
L. M ° 1.25°* 62* 1.25° ; 
Ss. G. O 2.00* 1.12? 1.75% 1.52 
G 0 - 2 75° 1 §2* 2 4* 0 . 
YELLOW TINGED 
Ss. G. M 23t 
G M 10t Ev E 01° 
8 M ® 13* 25° 25° 27° 
Middling .88* 37* 50* 1,00* 54° 
Ss. L. M 50° 75* 1.38¢ 938 
L M 1 87* 1.13° 1.75* 1.44* 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M. coeeo ef” .62° -38° 1.00° 56° 
a. Mis ccee 1.00° 87® 63* 1.50° 82° 
Middling 125° 1.00° 88* 1.88° 1.16% 
BLUE STAINS. 
G. M Rad .75* 57* 1.00° -63° 
TE Disesvess DOO £9 -75* 1.60° 94° 
Middling .. 1.25% 1.25% 1.00% 2.00 1.27¢ 
* or t On 
nn r T 
Cotton Trade Notes 
The census report showed rather a 


larger ginning than expected to Jan. 1, 
but did not justify any change of sen 
timent as to the size of the crop so fat 


as indicated by the 
estimate. The 


ginning 


sons will be found below: 


Ginned to 


Season, Jan, 1 

1917 10,450,401 
1916 11,039,491 
1915 . 10,636,778 
1914 14,443,146 
1913 13,347,721 
1912 12,907,405 
1911 14,317,002 
1910 11,084,515 
1909 9,647,327 


Per cent 
1. 


Jan. 


97 
96 
90. 
95. 
95 


92. 


95.8 


95. 


aoe 


CO ht = 3 


8 


recent Government 
with 


compari- 


Total 
Ling. 


11,363,915 
11,068,173 
15,905,840 
13,982,811 
13,488,539 
15,553,073 
11,568, 33: 
10,072,731 


Acording to the Central Cotton Com- 
mittee of the Russian Department of 
Agriculture, the cost of production of 


cotton in Central 


Asia for 1917 


in- 


creased 250 per cent over the produc- 


tion cost of 1916. 





The announcement that the Wat 
Trade Board had pended the regula 
tion requiring individ enses_ for 


Allied Cc 


comment 


cotton shipments to untries and 
colonies attracted Lo 
cal shippers, however, say they see no 


some 
increase in shipments as a result, as 
the suspension of the regulation does 
not add to the 
expedite shipments to 
gree, although it reduces the 
clerical work 

War hospitals in France are pl 
to use paper pulp fiber tissue for surgi 


supply of tonnage o1 
any appreciable d 


amount ot 





cal dressings, compresses and bandages 
n place of cotton or linen 

Che most discussed factor on the a 
vance ot Wednesday was tl repo ted 
buying of the French Government 
the South As it was announced early 
in the season that the French Gover1 
ment had arranged to import 850,000 
bales of all kinds for the trade year 
and as exports to France tl far this 
eason have amounted only to 300,000 
bales, the trade was disposed accept 
the reports of increa ed activity in that 
quarter 

No definite sentiment as to coming 


acreage prospects has developed in local 





trade circles as yet. It is probable th 
traders will begin to formulate opinions 
within the next thirty or sixty day 

In a preliminary way it is felt that 
prices are certainly high enough to pro 
mote planting and cultivation, but the 
outlook is complicated by the drouth 
in the southwest, uncertainty as to the 
attitude of farmers in the boll weevil 
sections, who are said to have 
good thing out of diversification, 
the situation as to both 


labor 


made a 
and 


t¢ rtilizer and 


COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 





COMPARATIVE CROP STATISTICS 
1918 1917 
I I f week 101,021 101,053 
K 
To ( I f 61,9 
I ) 4,31 
| ( 6,41 
I la 
\ ) 
Euroy 1 
I ‘ f 14 ' 
G I 4 
Frat 298 $6 
I ( 454 843 
I la I 4 ) 323,889 
I Mexic 4,44 
tock Ss t S4 4 i 
FLUCTI Oo} OF FI I S 
‘ EF 
oO n Higt I l } 
I 89 1 
Mi 4 ) 
AI 0 , 
May 4 0 ' 1,09 
Tu 0.21 1.31 1 
Ju 1 29 1 
Au ’ 
Oct ’ ) { 
De ’ 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING) 
New I 
York. Or 
Friday Jan ' 32.35« ) i 
Saturday, Jan. 5 2.40¢ 
Monday, Jan 6 
Tuesday, Jan. 8 


Wednesday 
Thursday 


Jan 9 
Jan, 10 














SPOT QUOTATIONS AND STOCKS 
Sy Th I 
pri veel 
New York 
Galveston 176c. 287,175 349,715 
New Orleans 1.18« 85,902 497,100 
Mobile 31.38¢c 9,987 9,640 
Savannah 31%c 226,929 042 
Charleston .+-31.00c 61,643 ,933 
Wilmington 49,616 51,130 
Norfolk ...... . Sic 110,345 
Baltimore 31.50¢ 4,698 
Augusta .. eee e - 81.606 148,571 
Memphis . 31.25c. 278,024 331,870 
Wt BOGS cc ccce 31c. 15,5 31,386 
Houston bans 32¢ 214 238,002 
Little Rock 31. 25¢ 53,722 45,203 





FATR IMPROVEMENT 


IN SILK TRADING 


Yokohama Surplus Decreasing, with 
Prices Tending Higher—Little 
Change Here 

In tl foreign raw silk market 
mproved lit pparent, and j 
ticul tru f Yokohar | 
local m t is 
portant e, and t continued 
ines enc ( the i a | I t rs 
t i rit 1 d { 
fore ant t fut | S ‘ 

{ fi { rent 

tur 

\\ ; ; , 

\n | l eu 
Y« 1 1 ( t i 
{ | Lt 4 

‘ Jd? | 1 

et ( 50 UO OUU t 
filatures closed. Thus far 
Yokohar email t fixed 
i¢ ) t 
1 eased t I 1 
id S ewhat p hat 

In Chi ( ndit 

el d t ( iractel l tl I 
eign 1 ket Tradi ted 
il ipy e des I | 
mil ire | 1 ft I I 
operatot I ré ! t 
but even at di 1 fig { ut 
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Fall River Print Cloths 
FALL R Mass., Jan. 10 
Cloth market for week | } tead 
ider firm 1 generall d I 
all styles of goods. Mills ctant 

sellers for they ar¢ hort | h « il 
and cotton Prices show advances in 
most of the odd styles of 1-16 to 1-18 

Sales for week about 110,000 pieces. 
Quotations are 27 in., 56 x 56, 8%c.; 25 
in., 56 x 52, &.; 25 in., 56 x 44 6%Ae.; 


38 in., 64 x 64, 12%c.; 38 in., 
12%c.; 39 in., 56 x 44, 10%c 


64 x 00, 
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Mutual 
Satis- 
faction 





VIDSON’S policy is that you 
are to be fully satisfied every 
time we trade. No transaction 
is considered profitable to us in which 
our customers are not satisfied with 
their purchase. 





Write us regarding your requirements in 
WOOL NOILS WASTE 





WM. G. DAVIDSON & CoO., INC. 


32 SOUTH FRONT STREET PHILADELPHIA, U. $ 
192 SUMMER STREET BOSTON 
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\,OOL AUCTIONS 





OF MOST INTEREST 


i ch Prices Surprising, but Not Repented 
Foreign Markets Irregular—Boston 
Sales Small 


;OSTON, Jan. 


10.- 


Discussion in 


the 


| trade continues to center around 
recent auction of Australian wool, 
| the effect of the high prices real- 


| thereat on the local market. 
it may be 


neral way 


In 
said that the 


a 


cost to buyers was perhaps a shade 


s for the 


better grades of 


merino 


ces than for the pieces and bellies. 
usual the actual buyers of given lots 





WOOL QUOTATIONS 
H1O, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA, 


Washed. 


Unwashed. 


< & abv. 76— 77 Fn. cloth’g. 65— 66 
e del... 80— 85 Fine del.... 75— 76 
% bid...... 71— 78 
. Biscsees 76— 77 
Hh WEE. .ccce 75— 76 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. 
Unwashed. Unwashed. 
e del... ..— 72 8G. cccse --— 72 
Fn. cloth’g ..— 65 % to % bid, ..=—# §8 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR, 
ere oom FO | bDid....... -—— 71 
% bid.. -.—— 70 Common... --— 60 
CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 
g northern S'th. 6 and 8 
12mol 65—1 70 mo +ees1 40—1 45 
middle Fall free...1 35—1 40 
unties.1 45—1 50 Fall defects 95—1 00 
h 12mol 60—1 55 Carbonized.1 45—1 65 
TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). 
e 12mol1 65—1 70 Fine fall...1 35—1 40 
e 8mo..1 50—1 55 
OREGON (SCOURED BASIS). 
ple, East- Cloth, East, 
n,No.1.1 70—1 76 ern, No.1.1 65—1 60 
ple, Hast- Cloth, Bast, 
n,No.2.1 55—1 60 ern, No.2.1 45—1 60 
PULLED—EASTERN. 
Scoured. Scoured. 
....1 70—1 75 Lambs’ Bs.1 35—1 40 
4 super..1 60—1 65 Cmbgs. fin.1 40—1 45 
super..1 45—1 560 Medium ...1 25—1 35 
super,.1 20—1 25 Coarse ....1 10—1 15 
PULLED (CHICAGO) (SCOURED BASIS). 

A super,.1 45—1 60 B super....1 40—1 45 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 
BASIS). 

Stple, fin.1 75—1 80 Gine cl’thg.1 65—1 70 

%bid.1 60—1 65 Fine med..1 60—1 65 
UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). 
Fine ....1 55—1 60 Fine med..1 50—1 55 


COLORADO 


AND 


NEW MEXICO 


BASIS). 
Fine ....1 65—1 70 No. 3......1 10—1 
1....1 60—1 65 No. 4...... 1 06—1 


2....1 30—1 36 


NEVADA 
med.1 65—1 


Domestic. Foreign, 
ibing. 70— 72 Turkey ..... ——., 
ling... 68— 60 Cape...... 63— 

FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING. 
e (scoured): Montevideo 
»ymbing, (greasy): 
hoice.1 65—1 70 % bid... 68— 
ombing, High 756— 
good..1 60—1 65 % bid... 78— 
‘othing, % bid... 80— 
hoice.1 655—1 60 Merino 80— 
lothing, Buenos Aires 
good..1 40—1 45 x-breds: 
Lincoln ... 63— 
High % bld 74— 
% bid... TO— 
FORBIGN CARPBT. 
ppo: Khorassan: 
Vashed .. —. Ist clip - 
Vshd.col .. —. 2d clip. — 
Angora... .. =<=.. Mongolian: 
Awassi .. + “ee Bijsk... _— 
Karadl.. oe ee Urgo... .. = 
Bokhara: M'nchu'n — 
White... .. —. Scotch blik., 
olors, . _. faced... .. — 
ina: Camel's hair 
nb’e.. .. ——89 (Russ’n) .. — 
Vid.ball 40 -—43 Servian skin 
Vid. open, wool... .. = 
ball... 84 —35% East Indio: 
Villow’d 833%4—37 Gray .. ..— 
Inwld.. 81 -—-32 Washed: 
zechuen 34 —836 Vickan’r .. — 
‘ordova 34 —36 Joria... .. — 
iskol: 
*“Comb’g .. —.. 
cand’hr. .. —.. 
rgian: 


Autumn 27 


* Nominal. 


Publication of our table showing im- 
rts of foreign wool is suspended be- 
use of inability to secure Government 


itistics, 


(SCOURED BASIS), 
60 Fine cl’thg.1 60—1 65 


MOTTAIR. 


(ScouRED 


15 


10 


70 
80 
85 
82 
65 


12 


TEXTILE 


are disposed to estimate the clean 
to them on a somewhat lower 
than that placed by their competitors. 
According to the shrinkages placed on 
the- various lots by parties accepted as 
authorities in the trade, the prices real- 
ized in the grease meant a clean 
of $1.80 to $2.04 for super fleeces, $1.75 
to $1.90 for average fleeces, $1.80 to $1.90 
for super pieces, $1.65 to $1.79 for aver- 
age pieces, $1.75 to $1.90 for super bel- 
lies and $1.63 to $1.80 for average bel- 
In presenting these figures it must 
be stated that the estimated shrinkages 


cost 


basis 


cost 


lies. 


figured by experts vary slightly from 
the above basis. 

As the sale was going on, there 
seemed to be a general opinion that 


prices were extremely high, and that 
repentance would come “in the morn- 
ing.” Such appears not to have been 
the fact, as analysis of the prices paid, 
with full consideration of the quality 
of the offerings, and the relative cost 
of similar wool of domestic growth, 
shows that prices realized were prac 
tically on a parity with this market, 
though absolute comparisons are im 
possible, owing to the fact that there 
were no Australian wools 
this market prior to the 
comparison furnished by 
larger handlers of both 
foreign takes choice Ohio fine 
unwashed delaine as a basis. This grade 
has recently sold in this market at 75c. 
in the grease, for wool yielding 39 per 
cent. This means a clean cost of $1.92 
for choice lots. Choice skirted Geelong 
merinos brought $1.10 for one lot in 
the sale. Estimated to yield 58 
cent for choice skirted wool, this means 
a clean cost of about $1.90. In con 
sideration of the lessened cost of 
version of the skirted Australians, com- 
pared with the unskirted Ohio delaines, 
it is claimed that the former is actually 


offering in 
sale. One 
one of the 
domestic and 
wools, 


per 


con- 


cheaper. In one particular, the Ohio 
grade excels—it is stronger, and thus 
better adapted to carry the load of 


shoddy demanded under present condi 
tions 


SOUTH AMERICAN MARKETS UNSETTLED 
Unsettled conditions prevail in all 
River Plate markets According to 


some cables, prices are distinctly lower, 
heavy purchases of round lots of 
Buenos Aires crossbreds for this coun- 


try being reported at 66c. cost and 
freight, land down in Boston. As such 
purchases will carry any possible ex 


port tax that may be imposed before 
shipment, there is of course the possi 

bility that the cost to the buyer may 
be greatly increased. Several thousand 
bales are reported to have been secured 
for account of Boston buyers on the 
above basis, but shipments are impossi- 
ble for the present, owing to the team- 
sters’ strike which is holding up all busi- 
ness. Late cables say that the Argentine 
Congress has approved the principle of 
an export tax, but that the details have 
not yet been worked out. It is ex- 
pected to be about 4c. per pound, some 
cables say 5 per cent on value. Latest 
quotations for skirted wools are 77c. 
for Buenos Aires 3s, 7lc. for 4s, and 
67c. for 5s, cost and freight, without 
duty. Cables from Montevideo report 
that holders of wool in that market are 
looking for higher prices and are re- 
fusing to sell at the market. In some 
quarters doubt is expressed as_ to 
whether any skirted wools, American- 
styled, have been bought as low as 66c., 
but there seems to be much confidence 
among importers that they will be able 
to get the needed wools from the River 
Plate on a basis that will allow them 
to be sold profitably on the July 30 
basis. New clip wools have accumu- 
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lated very rapidly at Buenos Aires, and 
there are now said to be 40,000 bale 
that 
most of the 


sale in market 
market, 
in carbonizing 
that have 
late for use on Government 
contracts Good South 
Americans have sold on the basis of 
$1.30 for 4s, $1.40 for 2s and 3s, and $1.50 
to $1.60 for ls and 2s. Montevideo fine 
have sold at 87 to 88c. for 
to 60s, and 86 to &7c. for 50s to 

Chree-eighths-blood Puntas have 
sold at $1.50 clean, for a good-sized lot 
\ late cable quotes burry lambs, 3s and 
4s, 65 per cent yield at 67c., 
freight, showing a clean cost of 
to $1.15. 


awaiting 


In this 


been 


trading 


has wools, and in 


the grades 
demand of 


been largely in 


carbonizing 


crossbre ds 
58s 


56s 


and 


$1.14 


cost 


CAPE MARKETS IRREGULAR 


Considerable irregularity is noted in 
Cape markets America is 
at a standstill, owing to the scarcity of 
tonnage, but Japanese buyers are said 
to be very keen. Good 
are scarce Purchases to date from the 
new clip have been approximately 250, 
000 bales, or about one-half the total 
clip. Of this the British government 
has secured 190,000 to 200,000 bales, and 


Buying for 


combing wool 


other buyers about 50,000 bales. Two 
steamers have arrived in Boston during 
the week from South African ports, 


and much of this wool has come on the 
market. No sales of combing Capes of 
moment are reported, but there has been 
quite free selling of fine scoured cloth 
ing Capes, on the basis of $1.40 to $1.50 
for domestic scoured, and $1.35 to $1.45 
Colonial scoured. As far as can 


be learned, there has been little effort to 
Australian 


tor 


turn over the purchases of 
wools made at last week’s auction, 
though one dealer claims to have sold 


about 25 per cent of his purchases at a 


net profit of 15 per cent. It is im 
possible to establish quotations as yet, 
as a large proportion of the offering 
went direct to the mills 

Sales of domestic wools have been 
light, though increasing moderately 
yver those in each of the previous two 
weeks A good-sized lot of fine New 
Mexico wool in the original bags is 
reported to have changed hands on the 
clean basis of $1.75 to $1.80 There 
has also been a fair movement in 12 
months Texas wool, 300 bags choice 
wool selling at 58 to 6lc. in the 


grease, or $1.70 clean Another lot of 
similar wool is said to have brought 
64 to 65c., or up to $1.75 clean. No 
sales of for the 
though buyers were along the “ street” 
looking for over-stocks of fleeces, after 
the publishing of the first report on 
fleece stocks. It is said they found 
neither stocks nor places in the 
market 


fleeces are noted week, 


soft 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


The receipts of domestic wools this 
week aggregate 2,100,747 pounds, and 
foreign 8,726,095 pounds, as compared 
with 4,070,237 pounds of domestic, 
5,262,813 pounds of foreign for the cor- 
responding week of last year. The total 
receipts of domestic wool since Jan. 1 
have been 2,354,677 pounds, and for- 
eign 9,300,975, making a total of 11,- 
655,652, as compared with 10,091,562 
pounds last year. 

The statistics of shipments follow: 


Boston & Maine.. 1,710,600 
Mystic Wharf . 747,733 
Grand Junction . , 48,090 
Boston & Albany... “a ‘ 575,288 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 1,657,600 
By sea . . “as 478,200 

yer rrr 5,217,600 
Last week 3,102,567 
Last year ..... ten 5,679,464 
Since Jan. 1....... ° 5,702,858 
Same period of 1917............. 8,290,685 


INTEREST DEVELOPS 


Wools Get More Attention Following 
Auction—Firmer Prices 
Pu I I \ lar 4 | e} 
been little chance as yet for the devek 


ment of pronounced activity in w 
Although the holidays with their cus- 
tomary quiet are over, still the trade 1 
waiting more or less to see what will 
happen as a result of the auction 
Australian ls at Boston The 1 
sults were just about what were gen 
erally expected on spot lots of combing 
wools which were desired by mills et 
gaged on high grade fabrics who event 
ually proved to be the leading pur- 
chasers 
PULLED WOOLS FIRM 

Pulled and scoured wools are ilso 

showing the general condition of the 


trade with only scattered sales, aithoug] 
there is said to be rather more inquir 
Boston auction 


dealers 


for fine wools since the 
Stocks are limited and 
seem as if there is much woo 
there is little chance 

felt there 


state 
does not ] 
being offered, so 
replace lots once sold. It is 


will be a good demand for wools of 


medium grade because of the continued 
interest in knitting yarns requiring 
large quantities of these wools. Prices 
generally are holding firmly with littl 
or no chang \ sale of a very choice 
brushed B wool in the grease v made 
at $1.28; scoured B sold at $1.50 
scoured gray sold at $1.08 to $1.14 
black pulled wool sold at 83c; 150 bag 


of carbonized South American sold at 


$1.25, including 3s, 4s and 5s grades 
There 1S n change reported im the 
scouring situation. 
OILS REPORTED INACT 

N oil ire ot very active tron 
account Prices are holding to pré 
vious levels, with quarter bloods at 75 
up; half bloods around 90 to 9 and 
fine noils at $1.00 to $1.05 here 
not seem to be much desire to push sale 
as with limited supplies dealers feel 
their stoch be needed (ontract 
apparently have been made at full prices 
eo there-i rid to be little chance for a 


decline. 


WOOL MARKET QUIET 


Little Activity Reported by Trade 
Carpet Mills Close Temporarily 
New York, Jan. 11.—Conditions 
the local w market have experienced 


but slight change during the last fe 

days and but little change for the better 
is expected in the immediate futur 
Business has been reduced considerab! 
and uncertainty in the trade as to the 
new condition of affairs as embodied in 
the recent announcement of the War 


Trade Board has served to put a tempo 
1 


activity. Demand fo 


rary quietus on 

fine wools both scoured and in the 
grease continues, while those grades 
suitable to the needs of the Government 
in the maufacture of uniforms are being 


continually sought 
CARPET DORMANT 

Little activity is reported in the carpet 
wool trade, although the demand 
better edge carpet wools for better than 
carpet purposes still continues. The re- 
cent cold weather, with its attendant 
coal shortage, resulted in a number of 
carpet mills closing for the time being 
As the result of this temporary discon- 
tinuance of production demand for 
wool, which had been slight up to that 
time, fell off until it became reduced to 
practically nothing. In view of the 
stocks held by mills which are sufficient 
for their needs there seems to be little 
probability of heavy buying for some 
time to come. 


Woo! 


for 
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lib ‘TOPS NOILS WASTE 


J. BATEMAN & CO. ~ ~—-_—s— J. W.. HUNTER  & CO. 


Successors to JUSTICE, BATEMAN & CO. 


See | DOMESTIC \{*¥ PULLED 
Commission Merchants i ee fi a xcenesaeitien 



















Foreign and Domestic Wool 139 South Front Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
122 SOUTH FRONT STREET ::  :: PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. Representing G. & C. Kreglinger 
COATES BROTHERS Jennings & Stansfield : 
FLEECE, TERRITORY AND FOREIGN |} Cait : 
WOOL 1 hee Wool and Noils | 
127 Market Street Philadelphia [ 2 111 Rene Street, eee 
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COFFIN & GILLMORE = James G. hihi & Co. 


nos WOOL Tors |= woo. MERCHANTS 
WASTE | 


Boston Philadelphia 8 and 10 Letitia Street PHILADELPHIA 
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2 Wm. J. Fry Wm. G. Pancoast 





A Directory 
of Textile Brands 
and Trade Marks 


Fry & Pancoast 


Noils, Wool, Hair 


137 South Front Street, Philadelphia 
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W 
: he first edition of this new directory will shortly go to 
- press for publication at an early date. It will list over 
CARL GRUBNAU & SON = 13,000 brand names and trade marks of textile products. 
= describing the products, the channel of sale and names 


: f first-hand distributors. Being the only source of in- 
m ers and Dealers = of first-hand dist peing the only sour 
I port formation of this nature, it will fill a long-felt want 


i 


among manufacturers, distributors and buyers of tex 


a Wool, Tops, Noils and Hair : tiles. The advance sale indicates a big demand. 


M \FFICE S [ILADELPHIA = iad el den hae 
MAIN OFFICE, 114 ARCH STREET, PH : here is still time to arrange for display advertising in 


74 Wall Street, New York 210 Summer St., Boston : the directory. Many of the foremost firms owning trade- 
Scouring Mill and Commission Combing, N. 2nd St. and Erie Ave., Philadelphia marks and brand names have already taken display space. 
7 The already assured use of the directory by buyers of 
textiles throughout the country is an indication of the 

UQUASUAMMLADNNG2i4 8° ONAL EADEY AUUNAU CALLE TT 


value of this advertising. We strongly recommend it as 
an investment of unusual merit—one which will insure 
the identity of your goods among all buyers of textiles. 


TIUVOUNTUOUDANSUNUENULUSUOGUAALLA Li 


WILLIAM HEPWORTH & SONS 


121 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Dealers in 


WOOL, NOILS and THREAD WASTES 


And Manufacturers of 


Garnetted Stock in White and Solid Colors 


Mili: Trenton and Susquehanna Aves., Philadelphia 


UMUC 


Write at once for complete information, including sam- 
ple pages. 


The Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co. 
461 Eighth Ave., New York 
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Wool Preservation 


-—-A Vital Necessity 


Special MOTH DOOM Offer 


We will ship you one 5 gallon 
can of MOTH DOOM @ $3.50 
per Gal., to be paid for only on 
condition that it completely ex- 
terminates the Moths and Moth 
Larvae and eggs, that may be 
found in the cloth, yarns, cloth- 
ing or wool in your buildings. 

We make no charge 
if it 


UU 


T whatever 
fails to do the work. 


Regular Price $5.00 Per Gallon 
No Riddance, No Pay 


MOTH DOOM is not explo- 
sive, and will not stain or injure 
in any way, cloth, yarns, wool, 
clothing or the wrappings. 


HA 


There is positively no objec- 
tionable feature connected with 
its use. It kills the moth worm 
and destroys the eggs instantly, 
and the slight pleasant odor dis- 
appears almost as soon as the 
goods are sprayed. 


EDGAR A. MURRAY 
COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 


Large Size Sprayer FREE with 
5 Gallon Order 


Can. Shipment F. O. B. Windsor, Ont. 
Duty Paid. 


AYUUEVEAUUTED EULA ELEMENT 
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| Hercules 


FIBRE SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 


: 308 Masonic 
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Seamless 
Roving 
Cans 


TTT 
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Seamless 
Roving 
Cans. 


Warehouse © 


Cars. 


Floor and 2 
Mill Boxes. = 


Doffing 
Cars. 


UAT 


A full line of 
Vulcanized 


Hollowares. 





KENNETT SQUARE, PA, 


EASTERN AGENTS, The Cronkhite Co. 

185 Devonshire St., 
SovuTHern BRANCH, 

Temple, Greenville, 8S. C. 


TTT TOT SET TT 


Boston, Mass. 
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Substitute Markets 





(Continued from page 472) 
waste lig ht and khaki is easily sold 
Rough cloths and mixed softs are up 


at maximum 


COTTON WASTES PROBLEMS 


Percentage Controversy Centers Upon 
Combers—Linters Stronger 
Boston, Jan. 9.—There is a great 
more uncertainty prevailing regarding 
ntracts for mill wastes than is usual 
at this time of the yeal The whole 
situation seems difficult and obscure 
The divergence of interests in mill and 
dealer is very marked and even the best 
informed men are in doubt a the im 
mediate outcome. The controversy cen 
ters upon combers \ large accumula 
tion of this material has taken place 
and an authority figures that every 
three bales now being produced there is 
an outlet for but two and that relatively 
there is less combing stock being used 
than formerly, owing to many mills 
previously on cotton hosiery now being 


occupied on woolen goods; and that un- 
less combet ought down 
at which it will compete with 


stock will 


waste can be br 
to a price 
lower grades this particular 
continue to pile up 

It is clearly understood by both sides 
that the intrinsic value of combers is 
not in question, It is a most valuable 
secondary product of the mill, being 
clean good new cotton. The intrinsic 
value of the from the distribu- 
tor’s standpoint does not cover satisfac- 
torily the case at issue. If the supply 
is greatly in excess of the demand gold 
itself will fall. The accumulating stock 
of combers besides furnishing the prob 
lem of its own disposal lowers, below 
its real value, that portion of the stock 
for which a market can be found 

It would seem as though the problem 
is one which calls for something more 
than attempts on the part of individuals 
The cotton industry is so up-to-date and 
efficiently organized that it would seem 
as though some concerted effort would 
be made by duly appointed members of 


goods 


the conflicting interests to reach some 
satisfactory solution 
Cotton Waste Banquet 

The annual banquet of the American 
Cotton Waste Exchange is held Tues 
day night at the Hotel Raueaihe Bos 
ton, with some 200 members pre t 
President Philip A. Green, of the ex 
change, acted as t tmaster. and ir 
short addr referred briefly to tl 
manufacture t nd to its by 
product, in tl hich he d 
clared that the term, otton waste,’ 
a misnomer. “The American Cott 
Waste ae said, “ was ors 
ized in part to edu the country what 
cotton waste ae was.” He stated 
further that not only as practically 
every domestic cotton waste concern a 
member of the organization, but that 
also several English dealers were in- 


cluded in its membership. Samuel H. 
Roberts, secretary of the exchange, re- 
ferred to the Tobacco Fund for soldiers 
of a Providence paper, and a collection 
taken for this amounted to $500. The 
speakers included Jchn F. Fitzgerald, 
ex-Mayor of Boston; David I. Walsh, 
ex-Governor of Massachusetts; Joseph 
A. Conroy, Russian Consul at Boston; 
srig.-Gen. Chas. Flammond, of the 
French army. S. R. Greene was chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments. 





Substitute Trade Note 
S. Rawitser & Co., Inc., announce that 
their Boston office has been removed to 
10 High street. 





Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. 














Philadelphia Wool Scouring and Carbonizing Co. 
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Somerset and Tulip Sts., Phila. Pa. 
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| CLYBOURN WOOL SCOURING CO. 
Wool Scoured and Stored | 
i 1921 Mendell Street CHICAGO, ILLS. § 
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200 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON. 
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Branches in every Wool Center in the World 
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TYRREL ST., BRADFORD rg 
WOOLS - TOPS - NOILS : 
MARKS 
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Agent: 
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WHITES COLOURS 
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Fansvor Stevenson & G0. |OELRICHS & CO.| 
eee noe > WOOL IMPORTERS :; 
WwW E = 
Wools we aa at ae aaemiaeine E | AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS & 
bought and sold on commission. Con- 11 Broadway 176 Federal St. = 
wenie-122 Federal St., Boston, Mase. | | NEW YORK BOSTON | 
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afforded the opportunity for buyers and sellers 


to get together. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
New York 
Advertising Rates on Request 


461 Eighth Ave. 





The advantage is mutual. 
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Holliday - Kemp 


Co., Inc. 
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Dyewood Extracts 
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For All Purposes 
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Betts Avenue and Queens Boulevard 
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MAIN OFFICE 


90 William St., - NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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114 State St, - - - BOSTON, MASS. 
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W. H. &F. JORDAN, Jr., Inc. 


N00 MR 


wy 


FOUNDED 1778 


Importers and Exporters 


CHEMICALS ana OILS 


BI CHROMATE SODA 
BI CHROMATE POTASH 


BLUESTONE-CRYSTALS 99% 


CAUSTIC SODA 
CAUSTIC POTASH 
CHLORATE SODA 
CHLORATE POTASH 
GLAUBER SALTS 
PHOSPHATE SODA 


PEROXIDE HYDROGEN (10 Volume) 
SULPHIDE SODA (concentrated) 
SAL AMMONIAC, 99% White 
SULPHURIC ACID, 66 Degree 


CASTOR OIL No. 3 
LARD OIL (all grades) 


NEATS FOOT OIL (all grades) 
OLIVE OIL (5% Commercial) 


RED OIL (Soap Makers) 


Sole Distributors 
Progressive Textile Soda . 


/ HOSIERY MFC. 


UNDERWEAR MFG. 
WOOLEN AND 
WORSTED MFG. 
WOOL PULLERS 
WOOL SCOURERS 
WOOL COMBERS 
DYERS, BLEACHERS 


and 
FINISHERS 
also 


SOAP MAKERS’ 
MATERIALS 


.2%C Ib. 


Progressive Concentrated Soda 434c Ib. 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 


INNA 


FRED WETZEL & CO. 


CLIFTON, N. J. 


NEW YORK CITY 
13-21 Park Row 


DOMESTIC COLORS 
Malachite Green & Fuchsine 
Crystals Safranine 


IMPORTED COLORS 


Patent Blue 


Wool Green S 


Chrysophenine 


VAT & ALIZARINE COLORS 
In Preparation 


Information and Samples on Request 
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54’s hard waste, white, 33d.; 
35d.; military 


BRITISH WASTE PRICES 


= by-products of the Trade Making Record colors, 31d. 
= Figures 56’s hard waste, white, 35d.; khaki, 
Our Bradford correspondent writing 37d.; military shades, 35d.; mixed 
nder date of December 6th says that colors, 33d. _ 
y the publication of the new list of 58's hard waste, white, 37d.; khaki, 
rices for laps and wastes, the Depart- 39d.; military shades, 37d.; mixed 
ent is making record prices. The list colors, 35d . 
eeds no comment and a copy of the 60/64’s hard waste, white, 39d.; khaki, 
rder and all details is given below: 4ld.; military shades, 39d.; mixed 
Notice is given by the Director of colors, 37d. _ 
Vool Textile Production that on and 70/80’s hard waste, white, 42d.; khaki, 
fter December Ist, 1917, the Issue 44d.: military shades, 42d.: mixed 
‘rices for worsted spinners’ laps and _ colors, 40d q 
iste, worsted spinners’ dyed noils, Crossbred brush waste, white, 15d.; 
vorsted manufacturers’ waste, and khaki, 14'Ad.: military 
)siery waste shall be as set out in the mixed colors, 14d 
chedule hereto attached, and all lists Below 36’s brush waste, 1ld 
prices published previously are here- Medium, white, 154d 
y canceled. Crossbred brush waste, khaki, 15d.; 
Notice is also given, that on and military shades and mixed colors, 14%d. 
fter December Ist, 1917, no person Merino brush waste, white, 18d.; 
tall sell for export any laps or waste khaki, 18d.: military shades and mixed 
described in the Schedule hereto at- colors, 16d " 
ched without a permit issued by or on Clean Faller waste, white botany 


khaki, 
shades, 33d.; mixed 








shade S and 


half of the Director of Wool Textile 22d.: white crossbred, 15'4d colored 
roduction. botany, 21d : colored crossbred, 14! 6d 
Notice is further given, that no dealer Black and Oxford hard waste same 


worsted spinners’ laps shall convert 
cause to be converted at any time 
ny laps into tops without a permit is- 
ed by or on behalf of the Director of 
Textile Production 
Contracts entered into at any time 


prices as khaki. Mule Spinners’ Ring 
Waste.—Deduct 12d. per Ib. from lap 
prices. Drawing.—8d. more for merino 
than ordinary brush waste price. Brush 
Waste.—5d. more for crossbred than 
ordinary .brush waste price 


SPINNERS’ DYED NOILS 


Noble combed French combed 





Oxford, Oxford 
khaki, khaki 
and and 
olid olid 
shades. Black Col'd shades Black. Col'd 
d d d d a d 
7 46 48 40 36 a8 31 
41 42 a7 32 33 29 
38 39 5 29 20 26 
33 34 32 26 27 23 
31 32 28 24 2 21 
= 5 . 27 27 24 
i= ter combed 44s 27 27 24 
w crossbred 23 23 20 








The term “ Solid Shade” shall apply 
only to quantities of 100 lb. and up- 
wards. 

Single Combed Noils.—60's quality 
and upwards, 4d. per lb. less than Noble- 
combed prices. 

Single Combed Noils—58’s quality 
and below, 2d. per Ib. less than Noble 
combed prices 

LAP NOILS 


i rior to the Ist day of April, 1917, may 
completed by delivery before the 31st 
iy of December, 1917. Contracts en- 
red into since August Ist, 1917, for a 
efinite quantity of material must be 
\filled at the price agreed upon at the 
ne of signing the contract. All other 
ntracts will stand canceled on No- 
mber 30th, 1917. 


WORSTED SPINNERS’ WASTE 


36's and 40’s laps, white, 30d.; khaki, Black, Oxford, and Khaki Lap Noils 
2d.; mixed colors, 29d. —60's quality and upwards, 2d. per Ib 
Below 36’s laps, 26d. less than Khaki Noble-combed price; 
= 44's and 46’s laps, white, 34d.; khaki, 68's quality and below, 1d. per Ib. less 

6d.; mixed colors, 32d. than Khaki Noble-combed price. 
48’s and 50’s laps, white, 40d.; khaki, Military Cold, Lap Noils.—All quali 
1; mixed colors, 38d. ties, same prices as Mixed Cold, Noble- 

54s laps, white, 46d.; khaki, 48d.; combed Noils 

Mixed Cold, Lap Noils.—60's quality 


xed colors, 44d. 

56's laps, white, 51d.; khaki, 53d.; and upwards, 2d. per Ib. less than Mixed 
xed colors, 49d. Cold, Noble-combed Noils; 58’s quality 
58’s laps, white, 58d.; khaki, 60d.; and below, Id. per Ib. less than Mixed 
xed colors, 56d. Cold, Noble-combed Noils. 
60/64’s laps, white, 66d.; khaki, 68d. ; WHITE LAP NOILS 

ck, 70d.; mixed colors, 62d. 64/70’s d.: 60's. 39d.: 58s. 37d.: 
/0/80's laps, white, 72d.; khaki, 74d. ; Serer 38¢. a S84; 46 os. a 
ck, 76d. ; mixed colors, 69d. “All  44/46’s, 20d.: 36/40’s, 26d 

awing” laps, 2d. per lb. more than Ses a a 

ve prices. “All Spinning and Rov- waxchae nerds 
” laps, 2d. per Ib. less than above 
ces. Military Shades.—All qualities 
¢ price as white. Solid Shades and 
<ford laps, 60’s quality, and above, 
me price as khaki. (The term “ Solid 





HHUHTUNIHNVTETRGNIEUTE 








WORSTED MANUFACTURERS’ WASTE 
36/40’s weavers’ waste, white, 23d.; 
khaki, 25d.; military colors, 22d.; mixed 
colors, 21d.; below 36’s, 18d. 
44/50’s weavers’ waste, white, 25d.; 
ide’ shall only apply to a quantity khaki, 27d. ; military colors, 24d.; mixed 
400 Ib. or upwards.) Black, Solid colors, 23d. 
hades, and Oxford laps, 58’s quality 56’s_ weavers’ waste, white, 33¢d.; 
| below, same price as khaki. khaki, 35d.; military colors, 32d.; mixed 
36's and 40’s hard waste, white, 24d.; colors, 26d. 
aki, 26d.; military shades, 24d.; mixed 58’s_ weavers’ 
rs, 23d. 
Below 36’s hard waste, 20d. 
44’s and 46’s hard waste, white, 27d.; 
iki, 29d. ; military shades, 27d.; mixed 
lors, 25d. colors, 32d, 
48's and 50’s hard waste, white, 31d. ; Botany bag waste, white, 34d.; khaki, 
aki, 33d.; military shades, 31d.;.mixed 36d.; military colors, 33d.; mixed 
lors, 29d, colors, 30d. 


waste, white, 36d; 
khaki, 38d.; military colors, 35d.; mixed 
colors, 29d. 

Botany coating waste, white, 38d.; 
khaki, 40d.; military colors, 37d.; mixed 
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36/40’s thrums, white, 2ld.; khaki, 
23d.; military shades, 20d.; mixed 
colors, 18d.; below 36’s, 16d 

34/50’s thrums, white, 23d.; khaki, 
25d.; military colors, 22d.; mixed col- 
ors, 20d 

56’s thrums, white, 23d.; khaki, 30d. ; 
military colors, 27d.; mixed colors, 22d 

58’s thrums, white, 3ld.; khaki, 33d.; 
military colors, 30d.; mixed colors, 24d 

Botany thrums, white, 34d.; khaki 
36d. ; military colors, 33d.; mixed colors, 
26d 


Tabs, botany, 16d 


crossbred, 13d 


HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS’ WASTE 

Super cashmere rovings, 38d.; super 
cashmere clips, 36d.; white cashmere 
rovings, 36d.: white 
34d. : bleached cashmere clips, 36d. : 
bleached Med. cashmere clips, 33d.; 
coarse bleached cashmere clips, 28d 
colored cashmere rovings, 23d.; colored 


cashmere clips, 22d 


cashmere clips, 


cashmere clips on 


self shades, 27d.; fine natural cashmers 
rovings, 3ld.; Dr. and Undr. fine natural 
cashmere clips, 30d Dr. and Undr 


Med. natural cashmere clips, 28d.; Dr 
and Undr 


clips, 27d. : coarse and Med 


coarse natural cashmere 
natural 
cashmere rovings, 28d.; white Berlins, 
36d.; medium white Berlins, 33d.; fine 
white worsted rovings, 30d.; fine white 
worsted clips, 29d.; white worsted rov 
ings and clips, 23d.; Dis. worsted rov 


ings and clips, 2ld.; navy worsted rov 


ings, 22d.; navy worsted clips, 21d 

worsted roving in self shades, 22d 

worsted clips in self shades, 21d.; col- 
ored worsted rovings, 20d colored 
worsted clips, 19d.; military rovings, 
22d.; military clips, 21d.; Shetland wor 
sted rovings, 22d.: Shetland worsted 


clips, 21d.; khaki Persian rovings and 
clips, 20d.; Shetland lambswool rovings, 
18d.; Shetland lambswool clips, 17d.; 
colored golf clips and rovings, 19d. ; low 
mixed waste, worsteds, and woolens, 


13d 


Calendars 

Thomas H. Wilson, Inc., Philadel 
phia, Pa., is sending out a very hand 
some calendar to friends and custom 
ers. The principal feature is a re 
production of the painting “ Beautiful 
Lake Louise” by Zula Kenyon. This 
lake is located in western Canada and 
is considered one of the most beautiful 
lakes on the Western Continent. It is 
surrounded on three sides by snow- 
capped mountains and at the back ap 
pears a glacier 

The Wm. M. Powell Co., Cincinnati, 
©., manufacturers of brass and iron 
engineering specialties, is distributing a 
rather unusual calendar The principal 
feature is hemisphere in blue tone 
flanked with reproductions of Powell 
valves on each side, a white calendar 
being centered in a striking manner 
Attached to the card is another calendar 
n separate sheets, the whole producing 
a most unique effect 

M. Salter & Sons, Chelsea, Mass., are 
distributing a very handsome calendar 
of large size. The principal feature is 
a reproduction in full color of Percy 
Moran's painting, “Reading the Dec- 
laration of Independence to Washing 
ton and His Officers—July 9, 1776.” 
The artist is the son of Edward Moran, 
the eminent marine and figure painter 
and the nephew of Thomas Moran, 
“The American Turner.” The calendar 
attached to the sheet is complete in 
every detail, while a maturity pad is 
also added, which will be of great as- 
sistance in computing the maturity of 
notes. 

Geo. S. Harwood & Son, Boston, are 
sending a handsome wall calendar to 
their many friends, which is both orna- 
mental and useful. 
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Position Wanted 


Cotton Mill Accountant, with twenty- 
seven years Cotton Mill office experi- 
ence, at present holding responsible 
position, desires change of location. 


Held yr it positior ten ears 


competent Textil 
\uditor, Office Mar 


Lextie 


I Dyer, experienced in dye , and 
t ach 1 yea we e 
yarn raw ttor ‘ nd € cloth 
Non-shrinkable w ted inderwear pe 
roxide, chiorins i hu ‘ 

Addre Box 56 

JOUR 461 Bight Ave ® y 








WANTED 
Position as Superintendent or! 
Manager of Cotton Weaving Mill 
Hav iad rience mating ’ 






————— — —) 


| Situations Wanted | 
$$ ———____ } 








Manufacturers who are in need of super- 
intendents or overseers for any department 
of mill work may learn of suitable mon upon 
application by mail or telephone to ©. T. 
DONLEVY, care Textile World Journal, 144 
Congress 8t., Boston. 


WORSTED YARN SUPERINTENDENT 
first-class man desires position as superin 
tendent of a worsted yarn mill on the 
French or Bradford system Has experience 
on all classes of worsted yarns, mixtures, 
fancy twists, hosiery and knitting yarns, 
also mohair and carpet yarn Good refer- 
ences as to character and ability. 
O.B.6959,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 

OVERSEER OF WEAVING, on plain or 
fancy, wool or worsted, familiar with 
Knowles looms Will not go South or Can- 
ada. First-class references furnished 
O.B.6960,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 


MASTER MECHANIC, looking for posi 
tion, has worked on silk, cotton and woolen 
familiar with Hoyle, Draper, Crompton & 
Knowles and Eastwood Machine Company 
machines Prefers New England Good ref- 
erences 
O.B.6961,Textile World Journal, Boston,Mass 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT, mer- 
chandise man, or assistant superintendent 
of large mill. Has been general merchan- 
dise man all his life, and confidential agent, 
and superintendent of industries in responsi- 
ble position. A-1 references 
O.B.6963,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 


SUPERINTENDENT OR AGENT, of a 
cotton mill looking for a position, experi- 
enced on all kinds, plain, coarse, fine, fancy 
and Jacquards, Familiar with Draper looms 
Crompton & Knowles, Whitin, Stafford, Saco 
Lowell, ete., and can furnish first class 
recommendations 
O.B.6964,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass 


CALICO PRINTER, looking ior position. 
22 years of age, single, Swede. Has good ex 
perience in mills in Sweden. Good recom- 





mendations 
O.B.6965,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
OVERSEER COTTON FINISHING, fold- 
ing and packing, preferably folding and 
packing. Has good experience on ginghams, 
shirtings, denims, and familiar with many 
makes of machinery. Good references. 
O.B.6966,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


BOSS WEAVER, on silks, jacquards, 
japels, ginghams, fancies, plain, tire duck, 
etc., familiar with Crompton & Knowles 
Jacquard, and Stafford and Lowell and 
Whitin machines. Good references. 
O.B.6967,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 


FOREMAN WINDING, Reeling, spooling, 
jack spooling, warping and twisting, look- 
ing for position, familiar with Foster 
Winders, combers, and Universal. E&xperi- 
enced on black and white twist, hosiery and 
all class of cotton yarns. Good references. 
O.B.6968,Textile World Journal, Boston, Mass. 
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WANTED—A Good 
Competent fixer for 
Scott & Williams Model 
K Hosiery Knitting Ma- 
chine. Also fixer on Ban- 
ner Machines. When 
writing state experience 
and wages wanted. 


TEXTILE WoORLD 
Y. City. 


Address Box 5266, 
Journal, 461 Eighth Ave., N. 





WANTED 
DYER 
MERCERIZER 
WHITE ROOM FOREMAN 
CHEMIST 
By Large Textile Works 
in Rhode Island — good 
opportunity for right men 


Address Box 5326, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Bighth Avenue, New York. 





















COMPETENT FIXER 


on S & W-G-KG and B5 
Knitting Machines. 







GOOD SALARY AND PERMANENT 
JOB. WIRE 







ASHBORO HOSIERY MILLS 
Ashboro, 













North Carolina 


Textile Machinery Salesman 
A High Grade 


WANTED 


WANTED. 
practical man who has had a 
broad mill experience and who 
wishes to associate himself in a 
selling capacity with a progress- 
ive machinery house. All re- 


lies treated strictly confide: 
tial nd should ive a1 brief 


on i 


vasis 


summary of applicant’s business | 









Address Textile World 
Journal 461 Eighth Avenue, N Y. 





| WANTED 
AN EXPERIENCED 
WOOL SCOURER 


Apply to Ayers Limited, Lachute Mills, 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

















WANTED 
Hosiery Mill Manager 


For Southern Mill with 2000 dozen daily 
capacity—Good salary and share of 
profits to the right man.—Address 
“Southern Mill," Textile World Journal, 
461 Bighth Avenue, New York 







































WANTED—Assistant to Agent of Spin- 
ning Mill, producing fine yarn of light 


quality. Excellent opportunity for man 


with textile training or experience in 
ecotten or worsted mills. 


Replies will be held in strict confidence. 
Address Box 5333, Textile World 
Journal, 461 Eighth Ave. N. Y. 





























DYESTUFFS SALESMEN 
Qualified representatives, wanted to 
camy complete line of dyes, colors, etc., 
on a commission basis. “ee smen cover- 
I xtile, paint paper and tanning 
will find it to their advantage to 
indertake this as a proposition 
Address Box 5332, Tex e World Jour 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 

























WANTED — Dye Chemist for 
testing dyes in dye and chemical 
factory. 

referent e Address Box 5330, 


xtile World Journal, 461 Eighth Ave., 
ew York 


WANTED 


Cotton yarn salesman thoroughly famil- 
iar with New York district and the East, 
understanding Foreign and Domestic 
yarns, to work on commission basis. 
Address Box 5340, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





Wanted for our woolen mill, a first- 
class Boss Dyer, thoroughly experi- 
enced on raw stock, yarn and pieces; 
state age and salary expected. Ap- 
ply Paton Manufacturing Cumpany, 
Sherbrooke, Que., Canada. 





| Business Opportunities | 





WANTED—Owner of new knit- 
ting mill in South; product Half 
Hose, 176 needle, cotton, will au- 
thorize you to sell product, or will 
manufacture for you at so much 


per doz., you furnish yarns or 
they. 

Will use $5,000 for one year at 
six per cent 

Address “ B,” Textile World Journal, 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


COMMISSION RAG PICKING 


Capacity 5000 Ibs. per week 
THE OTTER WOOLEN MILLS 


Gardner, Mass 


WANTED. 
Cotton, wool, worsted or silk 
yarns, in any quantities. 


George Butterworth, Philadelphia, Pa. 












CHROME ACETATE 


An economical and practical 


formula 
for the manufacture of acetate of 
Chrome, used for years by one of the 
largest producers, with list of custom- 
ers and prices, for sale If interested, 
Address Box 5327, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 





WELL KNOWN CANA- 
DIAN AGENT open for 


American Hosiery Mills. 


Address “Canadian Agent,” 
World Journal, 461 Eighth Ave., 


Textile 
= ae 
































Ge 


We 


out leases, tubes, cones or yarns on cops or bobbins, etc. 
or rags. 
Send us samples of what you have and name your lowest price. 
We will reply immediately. 
F. G. LENTZ & CO., WATERLOO AND YORK STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 
Reference Ninth National Bank 


COMMISSION 


Cotton, 


Raw 


COMMISSION SPINNING 


Situations, 
Wants, 


Opportunitie 





For Sale, Et 








DYEING 
Wool, Shoddy 

and Rags 

Stock and Skein 
Dyeing 

»vernment Khaki Shades 


And Sulphur Blacks 


SPUN SILK FOR SALE 


Ist quality, on through — shuttl 
cops, in perfect condition, dyed fas 
to light scouring. If desired, color 
can be stripped and yarn re-dyed. 

About 930 Ibs. 24s/2 in Canary 
Light Blue, Fawn, Tint Blue, Pin 
and White. 

About 205 Ibs. 30s/2 in Black and | 
Light Green. 


E. L. LANDON | 
| 
























Business Solicited 
WEBSTER YARN COMPANY 
WEBSTER, MASS. 








Mariner & Merchant Bldg., Phila., 












Will Pay Cash for Desirable Lots of Cotton Yarns 


We can utilize anything in carded or combed yarns in skeins, warps with or with 
Also long strips of selvage 





ATTENTION TEXTILE MILLS 


We want your surplus stocks and odd lots of any kind of yarn, thread or 


cord, in any count, color, form or quantity. 


W 


Send samples and get our offer. 


E ARE CASH BUYERS. 
YARN UTILITIES CORPORATION 
415 West Broadway, New York 
Successors to 
The Sanitary Stamped Wares & Specialty Co. 





HELLENIC NEW 1918 ANILINES 


In 
no 
by 








FUCHSINE CRYSTALS 


Phthalic Anhydride 


458 Chestnut Street 


addition to colors mentioned in our catalog already mailed you, we are 
w putting on the market the following six colors which are unequalled 


any others’ offers: 
Direct Sky Blue (Greenish).... cost ees ® 
Direct Salmon Pink (Fast to Acid). Saal 6.50 “ 


Direct Fast Yellow. evades Sonat 


Direct Green (Yellowish)... 3.25.“ 
Safranine R. Extra (30% above type). fe a. 
Magenta Crystals (100% soluble)...... ve ee 


HELLENIC CHEMICAL & COLOR CO., Ine. 
Factory and Office, 427 West 13th Street, New York City 
Branches in Boston, Pawtucket, Chicago, Philadelphia and the Coast. 


Red Prussiate of Potash 


Alex. C. Fergusson, Jr. 
Philadelphia 





























Niagara Blue DB........ 300 $2.05 1000 Ibs. 40s Carded Yarn 
Dark Navy Blue 3R...... 100 2.05 High Grade 
. * a " Add s Box 5335, 3 Jorld Jour 

Domestic Direct Red Cogs | |_tah tet Blehth Avenue, New. York 
Methyl Violet............ 125 3.55 
Cyanone Blue 3R........ 150 2.80 
Erie Orange 2R......... 300 2.55 
Niagara Blue 2B......... 900 2.05 Koaltar Color Co. 
Congo Red 4B.......... 350 —-:2.80 Drexel Bldg., PHILA., PA. 
Erie Brown C........... 600 =. 2.30 
Erie Green WT.......... 300 2.55 Buy, sell and carry in stock ar 
Erie Black G Ext........ 500 1,00 exceptional line of 
Ammaco Dir. Yellow G.N. 

Special (Becker’s)..... 900 1.50 
Yellow 1182 Conc........ 450 3.05 


Methylene Blue BB (Hol- 


Address Box 5323, Textile World Jour- 


nal, 









FOR SALE 
1000 lbs. National Sulphur Black 
Liquid Form—80% strength 


FOR SALE 


Lbs. Per Lb. 

















































Send for samples. Our laboratory is 
at your service at all times for 
matching colors, 


peeweatesaeconces 4.55 

















461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 
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1} $5.00; 3 in., $7.20; 4 in., 


Rates: 1 in., $2.50; 2 in., 








© £5") | TEXTILE CLEARING HOUSE). 





WANTED: A MAN 


TO BUILD A 


COTTON MILL or KNITTING MILL 


In Oklahoma or Texas 


Ample assurances can be given 
you that this is a meritorious 


proposition. 
consider it. 


MISSOURI, 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


You are urged to 








EXAS now has sixteen cotton mills. 


—thirteen of these mills are on the M.. K 


& T. Ry. 


all these mills are successful. 

there are no labor troubles. 

there is labor for additional mills. 

local investors will take stock in new mills if organ- 
ized by a capable, experienced, dependable man, who 
comes to them with proper credentials. 





There is not a single knitting mill in Oklahoma or Texas. 


—there is a market in these States and contiguous territory for 


the products of several mills. 


CHEAP FUEL AND POWER i 


s There is not a cotton mill in Oklahoma. 
—ainvestors in Oklahoma towns will take stock in either a knit- 


ting or cotton mill. 


THIS IS A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


MAN. 
If you are THE MAN, you 
appeal. 


If you are interested, write to either of the following offices: 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


248 WASHINGTON STREET 
BosToN, Mass. 


FOR THE RIGHT 


cannot afford to ignore this 


KANSAS & TEXAS RAILWAY 


St. Louts, MIssouR! 








Parks & 


Woolson Shearing Machine No. 


FOR SALE — One 
944, 6014” Cut. Single Shear. 


Plain Rest. Excellent Condition. 


Address Box 6277, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Bighth Avenue, New York. 


















FOR SALE—15 Whitin looms, 
14” reed space with harness 
dobbys. 


good running condition Address 
Box 6339, Textile World Journal, 461 
Eighth Avenue, New York. 











WANTED—ROYLE card lacing 
machine for 400 or 600 hook cards. 


Must be in good condition. Preferably 
me which can be changed to take either 





| ize cards. Address Box 5338, Textile 
World Journal, 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York 














For Sale—Four Proctor Au- 
tomatic boarding, drying and 
stripping machines. 


Excellent condition. Phoenix Knitting 
Works, Milwaukee, Wis, 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices for 


Mill Remnants, Cotton and Worsted 
Yarns, Cotton and Wool Waste 


Write us what you have to sell 
KAPLAND REMNANT CO. 
163 North Main 8t., Providence, R. 1. 





AUCTION SALE BY ORDER OF COURT 

Pursuant to the order of the City Court of Meriden 
I will sell at public auction (unless previously disposed 
of at private sale) all the goods, fixtures and machinery 
of the Meriden Braid Company of Meriden, Conn., on 
the 15th day of January, 1918, at 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon at its factory on Veteran Street in Meriden. 

It is a fully equipped Braid Manufactory ready to 
be operated at once 


Sale is subject to approval of court 
December 22, 1917 
tas JOHN H. YANDO, Recetoer. 
ssn 
FOR SALE 
Elliot Cloth Folder, 44” wide, adjusta- 
ble, 1 yard to 1% yard fold 
1 Crompton & Knowles Cap Winder, 20 
spindles, for cops or bobbins, spindles 
geared driven, machine has been little 
used, 
JEREMIAH CLARK MACHINERY (Co, 
LOWELL, Mass. 


~ 











WANTED—A 5 cylinder 
KITSON PICKER. State 
price and condition. 


Address Box 5321, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 















WANTED—One Speeder (100 
to 120 spindles) 7 inch lift, 4%4 
inch gauge. 

Three Ring Spinning Frames, 6 
inch lift, 3 inch gauge. 


Address Box 5319, Textile World Jour- 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. 













FOR SALE 


1 Curtis & Marble—66” Dewing or 
Spraying machine with rolling up 
brackets, spreader roll, etc., in first- 
class condition. 


Address Box 5313, TexTILE WorLD 
JOURNAL, 461 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 








For Sale—High speed C & K 
Ribbon Looms interchangeable 
parts, 10 to 54 lignes. 
Apply to 
HENLEY SILK MILLS 
PATERSON, N. J. 





FOR SALE—Two new latest type 
Davis & Furber Woolen Nappers. 
Never been used—$1,500 each. 
Present list price, $2,100. 


Address Box 5273, 
nal, 461 Eighth Avenue, 


Textile World Jour- 
New York. 


SPOOLS FOR SALE 
1000 spools 36x10; 1000 spools 37x9 
500 spools 35x9; 500 spools 42%x10 
25000 spools 3%x3%; 25000 spools 5x2% 


LOOM HARNESS 
1000 loom harnesses 56’’ 


John J. Healy, Newtonville, Mass. 





WANTED 
Twisters with at least 214" rings or larger. 
Worsted Rovers 
500 lb. Klauder-Weldon for Yarn 
6—Jack Spoolers 
2—-72” Skein Reels 
Wool Cone Duster All at once 
Ww. V. & C. H. PHILBRICK 
Teatile Employment Bureau 
44 Front 8t., Room 77, Worcester, Mass. 










FOR SALE—Two Butter- 
worth Rag Dusters with 


fans, in good condition. 
Write Box 1636, Pittsfield, Mass. 






































FOR SALE—Woolen Mill Machinery 


i—Crompton Knowles—Cam Loom—90”", 
3 x 3 Boxes, 6 Harness Complete 
with a good assortment of Cams $175.00 


i—Crompton Loom—Dobby Head—90", 
3 x 3 Boxes, 24 Harnesses, Tappet B ox 
Motion 125.00 


2—Crompton Loom—Bow Jack Head-—90” 


4 x 4 Boxes, 25 Harness—Regular 
Box Motion Each 200.00 
Fully $100.00 worth of new supplies to g 


with these looms 


2—D. & F. Mules, 240 Spindies each, 1% 


gauge, 24 ends. Heads in good condi 
tion. Carriage In fair running order 
Each 200.00 
1—Waste Duster squirrel Cage Style 50.04 
1—Curtis & Marble Finishing Room Brush 
Old style—with folding and steam- 
ing attachmente—Fibre Brush 100.00 


l Piece Dycing Machine—Iron Frame- 
Rolis and wood work in very fair 
condition 200.00 
The above machines—except the piece dye ma 
chine—were in steady operation on 30 os. Army 
Cloth and Matkinaws until this fall Can give 
immediate delivery Terms net cash F. O. B 
Duluth 


Patrick-Duiuth Woolen Mill, Duluth, Mian. 






HYDRO EXTRACTORS IN GOOD ORDER 


8 American Extractors, 30’ Copper Baskets, Motor 
and Belt Driven; 1 Schaum & Uhlinger Extractor, 43” 
Copper Basket, Engine Driven; 2 Schaum & Uhlinger 
Extractors, 42’ Copper Baskets, Engine Driven 
1 Schaum & Uhlinger Extractor, 36’ Copper Basket, 
Engine Driven; 2 Tolhurst Extractors, 40” Copper 
Baskets, one lead lined; 2 Tolhurst Extractors, 32” Cop 
per Baskets, Belt Driven; 3 Laundry Extractors, 26” 
Baskets, Steam-Calender, 30 inch, with 3 rolls 


JOHN NUTTALL, 1748 N. 5th St., Philedelphia, Pa, 


Bullock Machinery Exchange 
USED TEXTILE MACHINERY 
109 Washington St., Providence, R.1. 
FOR SALE 

i—Large Bushnell Yarn Press, Knuckle Joint Type 

1—Continuous Crabbing Machine, 73” Rolls 

i1—Napping Machine, 72” wide, 16 Rolis 

1—Napping Machine, 108” wide, 16 Rolls 

3—Phoenix Tenters, 90’, 50” goods 

6—Hydraulle Cloth Presses 

2—Leachman Cloth Presses 











Rates : 1 in., $2.50; 2 in., 


$5.00: 3 in., $7.20; 4 in., 
$9.60 5 in $11.75; 
6 ir $14.10. Space 
used as desired Fur 


ther rates on application 


Narrow Fabric 
Mill Wanted 


With Equipment for Weaving 


mee or Ribbons 


Details stating location, 
chinery and 


adv ise 


FOR SALE 
New 1000 lb. 
ALLEN 
WORCESTER KIER 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
UTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 





FOR SALE AT ONCE 


Immediate delivery, 16 Worsted 
Spinning Frames, 144 spindles each, 
3%” gauge, equipped with 2” bell- 
mouth cap, 3%” traverse. Also 
Finis! ‘ng Boxes, Gill Boxes, Weigh 
Boxes, Drawing Boxes, Dandy 
Rovers, etc. 

Address 


POWHATTEN MILLS, 
FOURTEENTH AND CROSBY STREETS 
CHESTER, Pa. 


WANTED 


Electric Motors 
ls eee) 
500 H.P. 
Leather Belting 
EV aba-te 


| MORRIS BENJAMIN 
212 CENTRE STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 















-——— 


Woolen & Knitting Mill Machinery 


1—Sargent 2 Bowl Scouring Machine Outfit. 


FOR SALE 


i1—Hunter Stone Dryer. 

1—Goddard Burr Picker 48”, 

1—Clark Mixing Picker 48’’, new. 

1—Davis & Furber Box Duster and 
Blower. 

i—Davis & Furber Drosser, Reel & 
Beamer. 

6—Jack Spoolers 40°’. 

i—Foster Tube Winder 100 drums, skein 
attachment. 

8—Collins Skein Winders 56’ spools. 

8—Draper Automatic Looms 967’. 

12—Macon Looms 64’, 16-harness. 

l—Broadbent Extractor 72’. 

i—Empire Laundry Extractor 26’. 

1—C. Noe 4-cylinder Polishing Machine 





1—Voelker Dewing Machine 65”. 
1—P & W. Folding, Winding and 
Measuring Machine. 
2—K. W. Skein Dyeing Machines, 400 lba 
1—3-bowl Hunter Crabbing Machine 
-Greene Napper 72’ 
li—E. Gessner Press 66”"" 
1—Miller Press 84’ 
Woonsocket Napper 80’’, 36-reel. 
i—Erkens & Brix Cross Wool Dyeing Ma- 
hine with Winder and Zinc Tubes. 





NATIONAL MACHINERY CO. 
Providence, Rhode Island 


MILL FOR SALE 


Good location in Western City. 
Will sell all or part interest to man 
who understands making and design- 
ing of narrow fabrics. This mill is on 
a good paying basis with fourteen 








narrow looms and all necessary wind- 
ing and warping machinery all new 
and up-to-date, 


For further particulars write in con- 
fidence Address Box 5324, TEXTILE 


WorLp Journal, 461 B ighth Ave., N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
One 42” Weston Copper Basket BEx- 


5 ‘Sch aum & Uhlinger Copper Bas- 
ket Extractor, 

['wo Tompkins 2 Cylinder Knitting Ta- 
bles. Cylinders 19’'-20’’. Machines 
set up for Fleece-lined Underwear. 

Three Campbell & Clute 2 Cylinder Knit- 
ting tables. Cylinder 17”, 18”, 19”, 
20” sold for plain or Plush work. 

One 80” Davis & Furber 20 Roll Plane- 
tary, Napper last used on Fleeced 
goods 

One 36 spindle Huse Winder. 

One 24 spindle Huse Winder. 

Six 24 spindle Lindsay & Hyde Winders 
from cop to bottle Bobbin 

Also full line Knitting Machine supplies, 
Burr Wheels, Cylinders, Etc. 

ll particulars and prices of 


A. J. CADY 


Successor to R. A. Duckrow, Troy, N. Y. 








FOR property 
27,000 sq. ft. Power Plant 
complete. Shafting. Inde- 


pendent Water Supply. Three 
tenant buildings. Large acre- 
age. In Northern part of 
New Jersey, midway between 
two railroads. Suitable for 
textile plant. 

Price and terms reasonable. 


Address Box 6308, Textile World 
Journal, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 





1—Allen Boiling off Kier. 

1—Heathcote Horizontal Tenter Machine. 

2—Jas. Smith 60-inch Garnett Machines. 

For Sale 16—48” x 48” Cleveland Iron Frame Cards. 

250—Latch Needle Knitting Machines. All Makes. 

8—TOMPKINS & GORMLY Knitting Tables. 

2—TOMPKINS EXTRA LARGE Tables. 
25—Campbell & Clute Knitting Tables. 


We invite correspondence for Machinery wanted or for sale 


Geo. E. Smith Textile Machinery Co., - 


Cohoes, N. Y. 























FOR SALE 


Balance of 
Jenckes Spinning Co.’s Silk Dept. 


all running 


CAN DELIVER LOOMS SHORTLY 


SILK WEAVING MACHINERY 


Weaving Mill Properties 


One of the finest cotton goods weaving 
mill properties in New England. 


Several Southern Mills For Sale 





MILLS and Second-Hand MACHINERY 
Bought and Sold 


E. K. WATSON 


Factory—Industrial Broker 
WARREN, R. I. 


FOR SALE 
CARPET MANUFACTURING PLANT, 


in complete running order, com- 
prising Tapestry, Axminster, and 
Velvet Looms; Printing 
Machines for printing carpets 
after woven in the plain. Starch- 
ing Frame, Spoolers, Shearing 
Machines, etc. Also a lot of 


beams, spools, and supplies. 


Can be seen upon application to Ded- 
ham Carpet Mills, East Dedham, Mass. 





FOR SALE—AT once 2 sets 
of Davis & Furber make 48 
in. wool cards, well clothed, 
Bramwell & Bates feeds, 
Barker rubs. 
One Mixing Picker. 
One Card Waste Duster. 
One Drum Dryer. 

A-1 condition 


n be seen now running at 
Pa branch of the Colonial 


Mills Co 





FOR SALE 


46” 1x1 Plain Roller Cam Leoma 

36x72 Bliiott & Hall Silk Folder. 

10 Spindle G & K Cop Winder. 

Narrow Hydro-pressure Extractor. 

60°’ Card Grinder Cylinder. 

Shoddy Picker. 

Gerry R. P. Cylinder—new. 

Butterworth Cylinder. 

Spooler with compressor, 40%" tra- 
verse. 

Wool Dye Tubs. 3 Fire Doors. 

Cleveland Dresser with sizing attach- 
ment. 

Dodge Shoddy Picker. 

Butterworth Shoddy Picker, 23/16’ 
shaft. Both are fitted with S.K.F 
Ball Bearings. 


BRIERLY-LOMBARD CO 
663-665 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


et ee et ee te et 


me 


~ 












Used Machinery 
Mill Properties 





Situations, Opportunities 
Wants, Etc 






For Sale, 












































FOR SALE 

4—108 in. D & F 3x3 box blanket looms 
6—92 in. Knowles looms 4x4 box 25 har 
11—82 inch Crompton looms 4x4 box 24 

har. 

8—74 in. Knowles looms 4x4 box 16 har 
16—82 inch single box Atherton looms. 
40 40 in. mutual looms 4x1 box 16 har 

2—30 spindle Altemus variable motior 

bobbin winders. 

2—Whitin 878 sp. Long Chain Quillers 
10 16 sp. Saco-Lowell cone winders 

2—J. E. Windle folding and measuring 

machines 

2—40 spindle Payne upright spoolers 

1 48 inch single gear beaming frame 

80 spindle Cleveland twisters 1% 
inch ring. 

1 Set 48x48 inch Bridesburg cards 

l—Set of 40x44 inch D & F cards 
200,000—7 inch mule bobbins 

i—Continuous crabbing machine. 
1—Curtis & Marble 72 inch spraying 
machine 

1—48 sp. Lever & Grundy cop winder 

i—180 sp. D & F 2 in. ring twisters 


Armshire & Wheeler 
S. E. Cor Bodine and York Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


EDWIN A. NEWTON Est. | 

Knitting Mill Machinery 
310-312 N. 4th Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Large stock always on hand for 
quick delivery. 


SPECIALS FOR THIS WEEK 


15 Wildman Body Machines, 9’ to 14” 
5 McCreary Nappers, 56’’ Rolls. 
1 Crawford 21 plate cold Press. 


28 Acme Knitters 3%" 228 needles. 


FOR SALE 


Four — 300 H.P. Manning 
Boilers insured for 150 lbs. 
W.P. Each. 
Two—72” x 20’ HLR.T. Boil- 
ers, insured for 150 lbs. W.P. 
Each. 


GEORGE J. ADAMS 
Consulting Engineer 
39 Soutn Srreet, New York 


WANTED 


STONE CARBONIZING DRYER 
18 ft. Power Reel with Clock for 
Skeining Knitting Yarn 
















Several Johnson & Bassett Mules, 
2”.214" gauge. 
Must be in good condition. 






Address Box 5337, TEXTILE WORLD 
JOURNAL, 461 Bighth Ave., N. Y. 


_ Batablished 1870 


Providence, R. 1 
Builders of tngroved 


Cloth Tentering ona Dryi 


for WOOLENS, WORSTED 


Built U 
with Low 


or Horizontal 
Send for Catalogue 







































| Rates: 1 in., 
} $5.00; 3 in., $7.20; 4 in., 
1$9.60; 5 in., $11.75; 
6 in, $1410. Space 
ised as desired. Fur 
ther rates on application 


320 73 in., 


FOR SALE 


THE WELL KNOWN PLANT OF THE 


Norfolk and New Brunswick Hosiery Co. 


LOCATED AT 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


consisting of 21 sets of cards 48 x 48. 
Also Davis & Furber Mules. 288 
spindles, 2 inch gauge and all knitting 
machinery connected with an up to 
| date knitting plant. Also a full line 
| of sweater machinery; complete scour- 
| ing and finishing plant. Klauder- 

Weldon stock skein dryer. Sargent 

wool scourer and dyer. 

For full information apply to 


JOHNSON & JOHNSON 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 





FOR SALE 
| Fales @ Jenks Spinning Frames 


For Removal Within 30 Days 


6000 spindles of above spinning, including a large number of bob- 
bins used on same. 234 inch gauge. Draper No. 2 spindles. 
(his machinery is now in full operation producing 23s tire fabric 
yarn, 
OTHER LARGE OFFERINGS OF GOOD MACHINERY. 
WRITE US WHAT YOU WANT—WE PROBABLY HAVE IT. 


PHELAN, QUINN @ Co. 
Specialists in new and used textile machinery. 
| 161 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Fall River, Mass. New Bedford, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
905 Realty Building Charlotte, N. C 








FOR SALE 


| One H. W. Butterworth & Sons Yarn Dryer, capacity 450 Ibs. per 
| hour, also a Butterworth Cloth Dryer or Pin Tenter 60 feet long 
and 45 inches wide, Gessner Presses, Woonsocket Presses, Shearing 
and Brushing Machines, Cloth Lappers, Calenders, and all kinds 
| Of Finishing Machinery for cotton, woolen and worsted goods. 
Also 10 Worsted Spinning Frames, Prince Smith and Son make, two Ball- 
ing Boxes, two Double n Boxes, 6 and 8 spindle Finishing Boxes and 
other miscellaneous machinery. 
J. K. LAMB TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
246 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 








Big Plant Suitable for 
Textile Manufacturing, 
Dye or Chemical W orks 
Ready for Occupancy 
at Moderate Rental 





La a, owl a 
Ten acres, 450-foot frontage on Delaware River, 
175,500 square feet of floor space. One and 
two story brick buildings of mill construction. 
Big yard, power plant and pumps, 2250 gallons 
per minute capacity. Convenient to 


Three Trunk 
Railroad Lines 


— valuable property, on the Delaware 

River, within four miles of City Hall, Phila- 
delphia, may BE RENTED AT ONCE. Suit- 
able for BIG BUSINESS. Located opposite 
Philadelphia, this property offers an ideal location 
in the matter of splendid labor conditions. 
Near New York Ship Building Company, Penn- 
sylvania Ship Building yards, Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, Argo Mills, etc. Labor, all 
classes, abundant. ‘I'ransportation facilities ex- 
cellent. Surrounded by New Jersey’s biggest man- 
ufacturing concerns. Full particulars on request, 
or representative will call if you are sufficiently 


interested. WRITE OR WIRE. 


DAVID S. B. CHEW 


825 Commercial Trust Building ..! Philadelphia, Pa. 


LONG-TERM LEASE IF DESIRED 























































TEXTILE MACHINERY 


For Sale and Wanted 


We Buy and Sell New and 
Second-Hand Machinery 














Entire Plants Bought, Sold 
and Equipped 


Advise Us what you have 
to offer or require 


JEFFERSON MACHINERY CO. 


DENCKLA BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


1—Three Card Set 60” James 30” Curtis & Marble Goddard 
Smith Cards; Bramwell Burr Picker, equal to new. 
feed; Barker rub; Sleeved 30’ D. & F. Mixing Picker. 
bearings; Clothing and 30” Furbush Mixing Picker. 
bearings same as new. 18”’ Kitson Rag Picker. 

1—48 x 48 Finisher Card, built C. & M. Tacking Machine for 
by M. A. Furbush & Son; 54” goods. 
Barker rub; Spool stand; 1—Knowles Fancy Gingham 
Sleeved bearings; Clothed Loom, 32” reed space, 4 x 4 
complete. box. 

1—Phila. Textile ‘‘Cyclone’’ 1—Curtis & Marble 6/4 Press. 
Combination Dryerforun- 1—Gessner 6/4 Press. 
derwear, hosiery, yarn,etc. 1—Curtis & Marble 6/4 Sand 

1—42” Extractor, built by Gig. 
a Machine Works; 1—3/4 Curtis & Marble Shear. 

t drive. : 100,000——7” Filling Bobbins. 

5—288 Spindle Mules, built by 5—Little Joker Waste End 
Davis & Furber; 2” gauge, C 
24 ends to spool. ee 

40” Parkhurst Burr Picker 5—48” Bramwell Card Feeds. 
with self feed. 48’ Workers, Strippers and 

30” Parkhurst Burr Picker miscellaneous card parts 
with self feed. for cards of all makes. 


All ready for Immediate Delivery 

















































































































GERMANTOWN, PHILA, PA. 





GENERAL TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


TEXTILE CLEARING HOUSE 


Used Machinery 
Mill Properties 
Situations, Opportunities 


Wants, For Sale, Et 





FOR SALE 


i—Kitson Opener with Automatic 
Feed. 
, 1—Kitson 40” Breaker Lapper. 
1—Kitson 40” Intermediate Lapper. 
§1—Kitson 40’ Finisher Lapper. 
2—Howard & Bullough 40” Lappers 
with Carding Beaters. 
1—Harwood 36” Automatic Feeder. 
14—Howard & Bullough 40’ Cards, 
27" Doffers, 107 Tops. 
42—-Saco-Pettee 45’’ Cards, 27’ Dof- 
fers, 110 Tops. 
24—Lowell 40” Cards, 24” Doffer , 108 
Tops. 
12—Hetherington 40” Cards, 24” 
Doffers, 110 Tops. 
16—Saco-Pettee Evener Drawing, 
Metallic Rolls. 
40—Deliveries Whitin Drawing, Me- 
tallic Roll, 12” Coilers. 
48—Deliveries Howard & Bullough 
Drawing, Metallic Rolls, 10’ 
and 12” Coilers, Mechanical 
and Elec. Stop Motion. 
24—-Deliveries Mason Drawing, Met- 
allic Roll, 10” and 12” Coilers. 
20—Deliveries Saco-Pettee Drawing, 
Metallic Rolls, 10’’ Coilers. 
i—Howard & Bullough Slubber, 80 
Spindles, 12 x 6. 
1—Howard & Bullough Slubber, 44 
Spindles, 12 x 6. 
£7—-Saco Slubbers, 60 Spindles, 12 x 6. 


4—Lowell Slubbers, 84 Spindles, 
11 x51/2. 

2—Howard & Bullough Intermedi- 
ates, 116 Spindles, 10 x 5. 

7—Saco Intermediates, 84 Spindles, 
10 x 5. 

4—City Machine Speeders; 7 x 3 1 /2, 
160 Spindles. 

60—Fales & Jenks Spinning Frames, 
various lengths, 2 3 /4” Gauge. 

2—Whitin Spoolers, 120 Spindles 
each. 

3— Universal Winders, No. 50. 

24—Lowell Camless Winders, 16 
Spindles each. Several Beam, 
Ball and Denn Warpers. 

50—Draper Automatic 60” Duck 
Looms, Model “P’’, Looms 
weigh about 3,000 lbs., now 
weaving Duck, brand new, run 
only nine months. 


128—Draper Automatic 30’’ Looms, 
Model ‘‘E,’’ 28 Bobbin Battery, 
A-1 condition. 

8—Whitin Twisters, 144 Spindles 
each, 7” gauge, 4” ring, 5 ply 
Creels, practically new. 

2—Whitin Twisters, 160 Spindles, 
5” Gauge, 3 1 /2 Rings. 

14,000 Draper No. 2 Spindles with 
25,000—7"" Bobbins used on 
same. 


SEE OUR OTHER ADVERTISEMENT IN CLEARING HOUSE PAGES 
OFFERING SPINNING FRAMES. 


OTHER LARGE OFFERINGS OF GOOD MACHINERY. 
WRITE US WHAT YOU WANT—WE PROBABLY HAVE IT. 


PHELAN, QUINN & CO. 


SPECIALISTS IN NEW AND USED TEXTILE MACHINERY 
BOSTON, MASS., 161 DEVONSHIRE STREET 


Fall River, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: 


905 Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 





PUMPS 


We have Steam, Electric, and Belt-driven Pumps 
in stock for prompt shipment. 


The following are but a few items from our large 


stock: 


1000-gal. Worthington Underwriters Fire Pump. 
750-gal. Smith-Vaile Underwriters Fire Pump. 
12 x ,14{x,10” Worthington Tank Pump. 

2—14 & 20 x 104 x 15” Worthington Pumps. 
2—17 x 10 x 15” Worthington Pumps. 

2—12” Centrifugal Pumps. 

1—4” Centrifugal Pump and Motor. 

2—8” Centrifugal Pumps and Engines. 

1—12 x 14” Goulds Triplex Pump and Motor. 
2—5 x 6” Goulds Triplex Pump. 

16 x 20 x 24” Blake Vacuum Pump. 

7 x 14” Deane Deep Well Pump. 


SEND FOR*OUR COMPLETE LIST. 
WICKES MACHINERY COMPANY, Jersey;City, N. J. 








~ 
'] Rates : 1 in., $2.50; 2 in., 
$5.00; 3 in., $7.20; 4 in., 
$9.60; 5 in. $11.75; 
6 in., $14.10. Space 
used as desired Fur 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


1—3 Bowl Wool Scouring Machine with Dryer 
attached. 


2—Wool Scouring Machines, 26’’ wide. 
2—Wool Scouring Machines, 36’ wide. 
1—Sargent Wood Frame Dryer, 40’ x 7’. 
1—Single Can Gill Box, %" pitch. 
1—Single Can Gill Box, 7 /16’’ pitch. 


2—Double Cylinder 48” x 48’’ Worsted Cards 
with feeds. 


Noble Combs. 

sets of Noble Comb Circles. 
Noble Comb Ball Winder. 
Double Can Gill Boxes. 

2 spindle Gill Boxes. 

2 spindle Drawing Boxes, 14 x 9. 
4 spindle Drawing Box, 14 x 9. 
4 spindle Drawing Boxes, 14 x 8. 
6 spindle Drawing Boxes, 10 x 6. 
~6 spindle Drawing Boxes, 12 x 6. 

8 spindle Finisher, 12 x 5. 
224 spindle Reducers, 7 x 4. 


4 
« 
1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
2 
5 
2- 
1 


10-220 spindle Cap Spinning Frames. 


2—-180 spindle Flyer Spinning Frames. 
1—128 spindle Flyer Spinning Frame. 
144 spindle Cap Spinning Frames. 


5 
3—180 spindle Cap Trap Twisters, 4 '’ x 2',"’, 
with Bobbins. 


4—160 spindle Ring Trap Twisters, 2 '.’’ ring, 
P. S. & Sons. 

1—160 spindle Ring Trap Twister, 2 ring, 
H. & S. 

1—140 spindle Lowell Wet Twister, 3 rings. 


1—160 spindle Collins Ring Twister, 2 
rings. 

6—100 drum Foster Winders. 

1—-30 drum Foster Cone Winder. 

6—72 drum Collins Winders. 

2—D. & F. Warping Machines. 

1—80 drum Collins 4-ply Trap Spooler. 

1—-60’’ Singeing Machine, two burner. 

1—-Shriver Filter Press. 

1—M. T. Davidson Co.’s Water Power Pump. 

1—Tuec Vacuum Suction System. 

8—48 drum Altemus Bobbin Winders. 

2—Butterworth Rag Dusters with fans. 

i—D. & F. Blanket Napper, 14 roll, 90” on the 
wire. 

1—90"’ Teasle Gig. 

1—Sargent Burr Picker, Single Cylinder, 24’ 


wide. 
4—sets of 48’ Cards, Furbush make (2 cards 
to the set). 


1—Furbush Mule, 456 spindles, 2 

1—36”’ Burr Picker, Sargent. 

1—24” Schofield Rag Picker. 

1—48’’ Garnett Machine, 3 cylinder. 

2—D. & F. Twisters, 80 spindles on a side. 

1—Bollette Condenser for 60’’ Cards. 

i—Lever & Grundy 18 drum Spooler} (about 
1000 spools with this machine). 

1—Double Cylinder Burr Picker (Automatic 
Picker). 

1—Single Apron Sargent Dryer, 35’ long, 5 
Apron; capacity 3000 lb. daily. 

2—Wright Steady Dial Loopers with Trim- 
mers. 

1—Cross Dyeing Tub (Jas. Hunter make). 


‘ gauge. 


—m wo 


1 


—— om 


ac 


D. & F. 336 spindle Mule, 2 


English Whiteley Mule, 2 \’’ 
spindles. 


P. & W. 8/4 Shear. 


New South Stock Co. Waste Cleaning 
Machines. 


Sargent Three Apron Stock Dryer. 


40” Belt Driven Tolhurst Self-balancing 
Centrifugal Extractor. 


Automatic Feed, 30” in width. 

Slatted Table Conveyor, about 10’ long. 
60’ Smith & Furbush Camelback Lappers. 
Hosiery Dryers, 250 dozen (all steel). 

500 lb. Yarn Dryer with two trucks. 


Klauder Weldon 400 Ib. Dyeing Machine, 
42 sticks; will take skeins from 54"' to 72’. 


C. & M. 4/4 Brusher, double acting. 
C. & M. Tacking Machine for 54” goods. 


Sargent Wool Scouring Machine, two 
bowls. 


Ernest Gessner Century Press, Press width 
76”. 
Bramwell 54’ Card Feeders. 


Smith & Furbush Garnett Machine, 3 
cylinder. 


Upright Heathcote Tenter. 

Collins Bros. Twister, 192 spindles, 2 
ring, 3’ gauge. 

Looms, 36” wide. 


3 eyl. 40’’ Shoddy Cards with Bramwell 
Feeds. 


Nye & Tredick Body Machines. 


2 cylinder Garnett Machine, 30 x 40, with 
Automatic Feed. 


2 cylinder Garnett Machine, 20 x 60, with 
Breast and Automatic Feed. 


3 cylinder Garnett Machine, 20 x 60, with 
Automatic Feed. 


Cleveland Dresser (including all Piping 
and Copper Drum). 


Spoolers. 

Allen Cop Winder. 

6 4 Dewing Machine. 

D. & F. Cam Looms. 

D. & F. Up and Down Gig. 
Crabbing Machine. 
Steamer. 

Punch Baller. 


P. & W. Shearing Machine, No. 944, 60 
cut, single shear with plain rest. 


' pitch. 
pitch, 280 


Draper Winder for winding yarn from 
Bobbins to 5” or 6’’ Spools. 


Jas. Smith 30’' Garnett Machine, two 
main cyl. and breast cyl. 

Jas. Hunter Duster and Crush Rolls. 

Noble Comb Ball Winders. 

28 spindle Dandy Roving Frames, 4 
pitch, 4’’ dia. front bottom rollers. 

30 spindle Dandy Roving Frames, 4 »;’ 
pitch, 4’ dia. front bottom rollers. 

32 spindle Dandy Roving Frames, 4 
pitch, 3’ bottom front rollers. 

Whitin Machine Works Twisters, 176 
spindles each, 2 ':’’ ring, 4”’ space. 

Heavy Automatic Draper Worsted Looms, 
96" reed space, 4 harnesses. 

160 spindle Collins Ring Twister, 5 

traverse, 2%" ring. 
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Butterworth 4 burner 40’ Gas Singeing 
Machine: also a Gas Making Machine 
to produce Gas from Gasoline. 


No. 3 Hussong Dyeing Machines—iwo 
propellers each, 33’ x 42’’ x 7’ 9”. 

12 spindle Cop, Frame (Lindsay, Hyde 
& Co.). 

Burr Picker. 


2 drum Sizing and Drying Machine (both 
cylinders made of Copper, with Size Box 
and Beamer). 


20 spindle C. & K. Cop Winder. 
Gessner 2 cylinder Rotary Gigs. 
6/4 P. & W. Shears. 

40’ Jas. Barker Rub Condensers. 
48” Bramwell Feeds. 

40’ Apperley Feeds. 

Birch Bros. 65'' Crab, two Bowl. 
Steiner Dewing Machine. 


set of Furbush Woolen Cards, 60’ x 48 
(3 ecards to the set). 


240 spindle D. & F. Mule, 1 

396 spindle English Mule, 2 
Kenyon Cylinder Waste Duster. 
48” D. & F. Mixing Picker. 
Wide C. & K. Cam Looms, 92’’. 
Double Deck 6’ Spooler. 

set of Josephy Cards and one Ring Spin- 

ning Frame. 


Camless Winders to make 6 parallel 
tubes, 16 spindles (Lowell make). 


Altemus 48 drum Skein Winder, 6’. 
Double Ledger Blade Shear for 
Gessner Press, 66’ wide. 

sets of Curled Hair Picking Machinery. 
ft. of Double Belting, 24 

ft. 18’ Belt, heavy double. 

pair of Squeeze Rollers. 


30’ American Extractor, with 
Baskets, belt driven. 


32’’ Tolhurst Extractor, with Copper Bas- 
ket, belt driven. 


40” Tolhurst Extractor, with 
Basket, belt driven. 

40’ Tolhurst Extractor, with Copper Bas- 
ket, belt driven, lead lined. 


42’ Schaum & Uhlinger Extractors, with 
Copper Baskets, top engine driven. 

42'’ Schaum & UWhlinger Extractor, with 
Steel Basket, top engine driven. 

48’ Schaum & UWhlinger Extractor, with 
Couper Basket, top engine driven. 

Heavy Gessner 6 /4 Press. 

Voelker 6/ 4 Press. 

12 arm Bailey Yarn Dryer. 

16 arm Bailey Yarn Dryer. 

Kenyon 60 yd. Tenter, 7 /4. 

65’’ Voelker Press. 

P. & W. 7/4 Double Steam Brush. 


FRENCH DRAWING 


6 head ist Drawing. 

12 head, 2nd Drawing. 
12 head, 3rd Drawing. 

34 head, Intermediate. 
48 head, ist Finisher. 

50 head, Finishers. 


gauge. 
gauge 


goods. 


Copper 


Copper 


EDWARD JEFFERSON 


123 South Second Street 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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LEATHER BELTING 

























~=_ 
For difficult drives in the presence of steam o1 
dtc: moisture. (Guaranteed not to part or separate 
YT at the laps or joints, a guarantee with twenty 
Be eight years of experience and success behind it 


Through all their extensive advertising the Chicago 
Belting Co. have always kept performance ahead of 
promise. Therefore you may accept the expression that 
SEA LION is an earnest attempt to make the best water- 
proof belting on the market as a conservative statement 


of what SEA LION actually 1s. 


Write for Free Data Book and Cata- 
log of value and interest to all 
users of high class leather belting 


Chiragn Belting Co. 


New York Los Angeles 

Cleveland 105 No. Green St. San Francisco 

Rockford, Ill. Seattle, Wash 
CHICAGO aaa 


New Orleans Portland, Ore 
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This department is 
dresses of builders of mill 
appear in the following 
advertisements. 



































































































































Absorbent Cotton Wool Machinery. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd 


Adding & Calculating Machines. 
—See Calculating Machinery. 


(Acid Proof). 
Castings Co 


Agitators 
Duriron 


and Coolers. 
Humidifying 


Air Washers 
See 


Alkalies. 
Solvay Process Co. 
Wing & Evans 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 
Arnold Co., The. 
Cramer, Stuart W. 
Day & Zimmerman. 
Dyer, W. E. 8S. 
Prather, H. B. 

Lewis, Warren B. 
Main, Charles T. 
Peuckert & Wunder Co 
Scofield Engineering Co 
Sirrine, J. E. 

Webster, Howard J 


’ Ash Handling Equipment. 

5 American Steam Conveyor Corp 

it Beaumont, R. H. Co. 
Green Engineering Co 
Hunt Co,., C. W. 
Link-Belt Company 

O Mercury Mfg. Co 

g Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Asphalt Tanks. 


01 Scaife, W. B., & Sons. 


hat 


Auditors and Accountants. 
Cooley & Marvin Co. 


Auctioneers. 
Conant, J. E., & Co. 


ent 


Automatic 
Wool. 

Curtis & Marble Mach. Co 
Harwood & Son, Geo. 8S. 
Hunter Machine Co., James. 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co. 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., 
Schofield, Wm., Co. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. 


Feeds for Cotton and 


Cc. G. 


Backwashers. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 


Bale Ties. 
Signode System, Inc. 


Baling Presses. 
——See Presses, Baling. 


Ballers. 
es Saco-Lowell Shops. 
iSCO Ball Bearings. 
; Bound Brook Oil-less Bearing Co. 
‘ash. Hubbard Machine Co. 


New Departure Mfg. Co. 
SKF Ball Bearing Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 


Ore. 


Banding Machinery, Automatic. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Bankers. 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. 
Merchants Nat. Bank. 
Remy, Schmidt & Pleissner. 


Baskets, 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Hardy, Frank H. 
Lane & Bro., W. T. 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co. 

- Morris & Co. 

{ Standard Fibre Co. 


Beaming & Warping Machinery. 

Altemus, J. K. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
ths Crompton & Knowles Loom 
1 Draper Corporation. 
Entwistle, T. C., Co. 
Lever, Oswald, Co. 
Mossberg Co., Frank. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Warp Compressing Mach. Co. 





Helting. 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Foulds & Son, Inc., I. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
ee, iraton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Ladew Co., Inc., Edw. R. 
Quinn, W. J., & Co 
= Rhoads & Sons, J E 
Schieren, Chas. A., Co. 
Stanley Belting Co. 

imer Leather Co. 
Villlams, I. B. & Sons. 

See also Mill Supplies. 








conducted for 


The Alphabetical 


Wks. 


the benefit of 


Belting, Link. 
Link-Belt Company 


Belt Cement. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 


Ladew, E. R., Co 
Quinn, W. J., & Co 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E 


Schieren, Chas. A., Co 
Ulmer Leather Co 
Williams & Son LB 


Belt Dressing. 
Dixon Crucible Co 
Graton & Knight 
Ladew, E. R., Co 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E 
Schieren, Chas. A ( 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Ulmer Leather Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


Mfg. Co 


Belt Lacers. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Co 

Belt Lacing, Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Ladew, E. R., Co 


Rhoads & Sons, J. E 
Schieren, Chas. A Co 
Williams & Sons, |. B 


Belt Tighteners. 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Link-Belt Company 


Bindings. 
—See Tapes and Braids, 


Bleachers, 
—See Dyers, 
Finishers. 


Bleachers und 


Bleaching Kiers. 
Allen Sons Co., Wm 
Butterworth, H. W., & 
Dillon Boiler Works 
Jefferson, B. D 


Sons Co 


New England Tank & Tower Co. 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 

Stearns Lumber Co., A. T 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co 

Worcester Steam Boiler Works 
Bleaching Materials. 

American Diamalt Co. 

American Dyewood Co 

Andreykovicz & Dunk 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 

Bannon & Co., W. H. 

Bosson & Lane 

Cone, Frederick H. 

Electric Smelting & Alum. Co 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co, 

Ford Co., J. B. 

Malt Diastase Co 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Corp 
National Aniline & Chemical Co 
Niagara Alkali Co. 

Seydel Mfg. Co., The. 

Southern Chemical Laboratory 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Worden Chemical Works 


Blowers and Blower Systems. 
American Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Carrier Air Conditioning Corp 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J 


Boards (Winding). 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 
Pearson, J. T. 
Richardson Bros. 


Bobbin Holders. 
Murdock & Geb. Co. 


Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, etc. 
Tebbets, E. L., Spool Co. 
Williams, J. H., Co 


Boilers. 
Biggs Boiler Works. 
Casey-Hedges Co 
Dillon Boiler Works 
Erie City Iron Works 
Scaife & Sons, W. B. 


Boiler Settings. 
Casey-Hedges Co. 
Engineer Co. 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 


Boiler Tube Cleaner. 
Huyette Co., Paul B 


Boxes, Box Shooks, etc. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
Chaffee Bros. Co. 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co 
Pearson, J. T. 

Standard Fibre Co 


Braiding Machinery. 
Era Narrow Fabric Co 
Franklin Machine Co 
New England Butt Co 
Reynolds, Jr., Wm 
Textile Machine Works. 


Braids. 
See Tapes, 


Inc 





Braids, Edgings 


In writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 





BUYERS INDEX 


Brushes. 
Curtis & Marb Machine Co 
Hardy, Frank H 
Mason Brush Works 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Brushing Machines, 
Curtis & Marble 

Parks & Wo< 


Machine Co 
slson Machine ( 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 





Smith & Furbush Machine C<¢ 
Button Sewing Machines. 

Osann Co., Frederick 
Calculating Machines. 

Comptometer Co 

Moore Calculating Co 
Calender Rolls. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 

Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F 


Textile Finishing Machinery < 


Carbonizing Machinery. 
Hunter Machine Co., 
Phila. Drying Machinery 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


James 


Co 


Carbonizing Kolls. 
See Rolls 


Card Clothing. 
Ashworth Bros 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Firth, Wm 


Card Grinding Machinery. 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Entwistle, T. C., Co 


Firth, Wm 
Hubbard Machine Co 
Roy & Son Co., B. S 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Card Leather. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Card Stampers and Kepeaters. 

Hodgson, Walter W 


Carrier Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Link-Belt Company 


Cases, Packing. 
——See Boxes, Box Shooks, etc 
Castings (Acid Resisting). 


Duriron Castings Co. 


Castings (Iron). 
Cast Iron Pipe Pub. Bur. 
Franklin Machine Co., Inc 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Powell Co., Wm, 
Royersford Foundry & 


Caustic Soda. 
Cone, Frederick H 
Marden, Orth & Hastings 
Niagara Alkali Co. 
Solvay Process Co 
Wing & Evans. 


Corp. 


Chain Belts and Drives. 
Abell-Howe Co. 
American High Speed 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 


Chemists. 
Little, Arthur D., Inc 
Lunkenheimer Co., The 
U. 8S. Conditioning & Testing Co 


Chemical Apparatus. 
Duriron Castings Co 
Economy Fuse & Mfg. Co 
Lummus Co., Walter E 


Chenille Machinery. 





Eppler, John, Machine Works. 
Chimneys. 

— See Stacks 
Clocks. 

Howard Clock Co. 

Newman Clock Co. 
Cloth Boards. 

Chaffee Bros. Co 

Pearson, J. T. 

Richardson Brothers. 
Cloth Cutting Machines. 

See Cutting Machines. 

Cloth Expander. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co 
Cloth Guiders. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W 


Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Schwartz & Co., L. H. A. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Cloth Shrinkage Machinery. 
Reliance Machine Works. 





Mach, Co, 


Chain Co. 


our subscribers The ad- Buyers who are unable to find in the « 
machinery and dealers in mill supp 35,5 whose names supplies as they desire, are invited t« 
classified index, may be found upon erring to their in all probability, refer them to proper 
Index to Advertisers follows the classified list. appear under headings to which they are entitled w 








Cloth Testers. 

Perkins, B. |! & Sons, li 

Suter Alfred 

Doublers 
Machine 
Machir 


Cloth Winders and 
Curtis & Marble 
Parks & Woolson 
Windle a 


Clutches. 


Hilli Clutch & Mach 
Hunt 


Link 





Belt Company 
Coal Handling Machinery & 
age Systems. 

Beaumont, R. H Co 
Mach. Co., John |! 
oaling Plant Co 
Hunt Co., C. W 
Industrial Works 
Link-Belt Company 
Mercury Mfg. Co 


Stor- 


Byer 


nstru 


Cocks (Acid Proof). 


Durir« 





Castings Co 


Comb Aprons. 
Foulds & Sons, 
Graton & 


In¢ 
Knight Mfg 


Combs (Wool and Cotton). 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Crompton & Knowles loom Wk 
Entwistle Co e -<¢ 
Hood Co R. H 
Loom Reed & 
Speed & Stephen 


Harness ( 
son 
Commission Merchants and Selling 
Agents. 
(Cotton Goods.) 
Bliss Fabyan & Co 
Catlin & Co 
Collins, Clarence L., & Co 
Converse, Stanton & Co 
Cone Export & Commission Co 
Deering, Milliken & Co 
Dommerich & Co,., L. F 
Hunter Mfg. & Com. Co 
Lane, J. H., & Co 
Lawrence & Co 
Mitchell Co., James E 
Putnam, Hooker & Co 
Minot Hooper & Co 
Remy, Schmidt & 
Seaboard Mills. 
Sheridan & Co., G. K 
Stevens & Co., J. P 
Taylor, Clapp & Beall 
Turner, J. Spencer 
Watts, Stebbins & 
Wellington, Sears & 
Whitman, Clarence & Co., 
Whitman Co., Inc., Wm 
Wilson, Jas. L., & Co 
Woodward, Baldwin 
(Knit Goods.) 
Converse Stanton & 
(Woolen and Worsted.) 
Allen, Ethan. 
Bachman, L. & Co 
Converse, Stanton & Co 
Deering, Milliken & Co 
Dommerich & Co., L. F 
Duval & Co., W. H 
Metcalf Bros. & 
Parker, Wilder & 
Sanford & Russell 
Stevens & Co., J. P 
Stursburg, Schell & 
Whitman Co., Inc 








Pleissner 


Co 
Co 
Co 


& Co 


Co 


Co 


Co 


Co., W 
Wm 


Compressors Air). 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co 


Construction. 
Steel Co 


Concrete 
Trussed Concrete 


Condensers. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 


Conditioning and Testing. 
U. S. Conditioning & Testing Ce 


Conditioning Machines. 
American Blower Co 
American Moistening Co 
Cramer, Stuart W 


Emerson Apparatus Co 


Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. O 


Suter, Alfred. 
Cones (Paper). 
Pairpoint Corporation 


Contractors. 
—See Mill Builders 
Controllers, Motor. 
Electric Controiler & Mfg. Co 


Conveying Systems. 


American Steam Conveyor Corp 


Buffalo Forge Co 

Hunt Co., C. W., Inc 
Matthews Gravity Carrier Co 
Mercury Mfg. Co 


Link-Belt Company 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


If you do not find what you need advertised, write 


Conveyor 
| oolers 
Copper Print Rollers 


Coppersmiths 


Cork 


Belting 


(Air) 
e tI 


Badger, |} 
Butterwor H 
extiie £ 


Inserts 





Corrugated Lron and Steel 
Scait W H & S 
Cotton. 
André I ( 
Gordon & ( 
Nuzum, H. |! 
Van Leer & ¢ 
Cotton Machinery. 
Ashworth Bro 
Atkinson, Haserick & 
Barber-Colman C« 
Butterwor WwW 
Cramer : W 
i n i \ 
Curt & N 
Dix Lubrica S 
Dray ( t 
E t I & I 1 ha 
| & Ha 
} twistile ‘ I ‘ 
Firth, Wn 
Houghton, I I 
Hunter Machine 
Lever ( In Oswa 
Leyland, Tho & Co 
Mason Machine Work 
Metallic Drawing Roll 
Parks & Woolson Mac} 
Phila. Drying Machine 
Phila. Textile Machizer 
Roy & Son Co B ; 
Saco-Lowell Shoy 
Sargent Sons Corp ( 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & ¢ 
Smith & Furbush Machi 
Stafford Co., The 
Tatham, William, Ltd 
Textile Finishing Machinery ¢ 
Universal Winding Co 
Westaway, W. J 
Whitinsville Spinning Ri 
Woonsocket Mach. & Pre 


Cotton Openers and Lapper> 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Firth, Wm 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Woonsocket Mach. & P: 


Cotton Softeners. 
Bosson & Lane 
Harding & Fancourt, I: 
McMeekan Mfg. Co Da 
Houghton, E. F., & ¢ 
Leyland, Thos., & Co 
Quaker City Chemica! 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Southern Chemical La 
Wolf, Jacques, & Co 
Zurn, O. F., Co 


Cotton 
Valley 


Waste. 
Waste Mill 

Cotton Waste Machinery. 
Firth, Wm 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush 
ratham, William 


Mac} 
Ltd 


Counting Machines. 
Durant Manufacturing 
National Scale Co 
Root, Cc. J. & Co 
Veeder Mfg. Co 


Couplings (Shaft). 
Royersford Foundry & M 
Sellers & Co Wm 


Cranes. 
Byers 
Industrial 


Machine Co., Joh 
Works 


Crayons. 
American Crayon Co 
Binney & Smith Co 
Dixon Crucible Co 
Howe Mill Crayon ¢ 
Lowell Crayon Co 


Cutting Machines. 
Cameron Machine Co 
stman Machine Ce 
Grand Rapids Tex. Mach 
Ireland Mach. & Fadry. ‘ 
Metropolitan Sewing M ‘ ; 





Decating Machinery. 
Parks & Woolson Mach 


Schwartz, L. H. A., & 
Disinfectants. 

Barrett Co 

Seydel Co., Th 
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Canadian Agents: 





Read our book 
“* Noiseless 
Gear Driving’’ 





TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 
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Quiet Your Gear Drives | What des Do You Get? 


Permanently with 


NEW PROCESS 
NOISELESS PINIONS 


Cut from rawhide, specially 
treated for gear requirements, 
these pinions not only « 
permanently noiseless, but by 
cushioning the blows of heavy 
and intermittent service they 
protect the entire gear drive 


smoothen operation of the 
whole machine. New Process 
Pinions wear like iron, are 
reasonable in cost and are 
cut in types and sizes to suit 
practically 
quirement. 


POCESS “ec? 


every gear re- 


GEAR CORPORATION 


SYRACUSE, N.Y 


Robert Gardner & Son, Ltd., Montreal 














_ FOSTER 


SUPERHEATERS 


Save coal and cut fuel bills 
Save steam and increase boiler capacity 
Save engine and turbine repairs by the 


elimination of water from the steam 


Power Specialty Company 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh Chicago 
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San Francisco 
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Direct Acting 





Double Geared 







Want a Boost? 


We will tell you how to get it just as easy as 
olling off a log 

“HOOK ’ER TO THE BILLER.” 

Ye we can hear your scornful ‘“‘ Ha! ha! ha!”’ 
But listen a minute 

Why doe 
What have you ever done for your concern that 
other fellows have not done? 


sn’t the firm appreciate your merit? 


You know what a curse those electric elevators 
are to your factory You know how they upset the 
work 

You said only yesterday when you lost the juice 

and stuff piled up for you in every department 

* yee! zee! 2xXx—” Well, we can't print all 
what you said 

But you did say. “Blame sight rather have an 
old hand power elevator with a hemp rope to hang 
on than that confounded electric!” 

Why don’t you discover the Ridgway Steam 
Hydraulic and put a feather in your cap by taking 
him out from under the Elevator Curse. 

There’s a good taste in the Old Man’s mouth 
when you 


‘“‘Hook ’er to the Biler’’ 


January 12, 1918 
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Elevator in 
Large Factory 


CRAIG RIDGWAY & SONS CORP., COATESVILLE, PA. 


WUVULUEENYOLUTSELLCSS 1 ESUTTEEAAAAETEE AONE 


Elevator Makers to Folks Who Know 


PUUTOEEDO NATAL EDN TNT 
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Don’t Rehandle Your Ashes 


GECO 


Steam Jet Ash Conveyors 


Dustless, Simple, Reliable, Economical, 





No Moving Parts 





Write for Bulletins 


Safe 


GREEN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


East Chicago 


CULULLDUNEREOUAEAAAAALEU OLE SUN i1 
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GREEN CHAIN GRATE STOKERS 


Teva veRNETN ETN 


CAUSTIC POTASH 


Caustic Soda 


Bleaching Powder 


Indiana 





NIAGARA ALKALI CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


semnneryun nese nensanenas russ sovonnenuousuervuuevansan fu inenccoeve yes pereenensits) 
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UP AGAINST IT? 


When you are—for a man, a machine, any want hard to supply—use the Tex- 
tile Clearing House Department of TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. If you don’t 
see it advertised, advertise for it. 
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Dobbies. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks. 
Halton’s, Thomas, Sons 
Stafford Co., The 


Doffer Rolls. 


——See Roll 


Drawing Rolls. 
Metallic Drawing Roll ¢ 


Drinking Fountains. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co 


Drying Boards. 
Pearson, J. T 
Paramount Hos’y Form Dry'’g Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


Dusters. 
- -See Wool and Waste Dusters 


Dust Collectors. 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Firth, Wm 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Dyers, Bleachers and Finishers. 


Aberfoyle Mfg. Co. 

Amherst Mfg. Co. 

Ashdale Bleachery. 
Barretts, Palmer & Heal 
Brophy’s, T., Sons 
Caledonian Dye Works 
Central Warp Co 

Cooper, Gerald 

Fall River Bleacheries 
Farwell Bleachery 

Fidelity Finishing Co 

Globe Dye Works Co 
Halliwell Company 

Home Bleach & Dye Works 
Hopkinson Dyeing & Textile Wks. 
Mansfield Bleachery 
Monument Mills 

National Silk Dyeing Co 
Nicetown Dye Works 
Ontario Dyeing Co. 

Peerless Co 

Providence Dye Works 

R. I. Processing Co 
Schwarzwaelder Co 

Solway Dyeing & Textile Co 
Utica Willowvale Bleaching Co 
Woodlawn Finishing Co 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Fin- 
ishing Machinery. 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
American Tool & Machine Co. 
Bailey, Frank 
Beckley Perforating Co 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Electro Chemical Co, 
Elliot & Hall. 
Franklin Process Co 
Heathcote, John, & Son 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Hussong Dyeing Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 
Klauder-Weldon Dyeing 
Co 
Paramount Hos’y Form Dry'g Co 
Parks & Woolson Machinery Co 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Phila. Textile Machinery Co 
teliance Machine Works. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S 
Salem Iron Works 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G 
Smith, Drum & Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Suter, Alfred 
Tait, G. W 
xtile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Mach. 





(Drying) 





Dye House Cans. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co 


Dye House Trucks. 


See Trucks 


Dye Sticks. 
Bailey, Frank 
New England Tank & Tower Co 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
A. H. Y. Color & Chem. Co 
Ackerman Co., H. R. 
Adelphia Dye & Chemical Co 
Am. Aniline Products Co., In« 
American Diamalt Co. 
American Dyewood Co 
Andreykovicz & Dunk 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 
Bachmeier & Co. 
Bayer Co., The, Inc 
Berlin Aniline Works 
Bernard, B 
Bick & Undy. 
Binney & Smith Co 
Bischoff & Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Caleo Chemical Co. 
Campbell & Co., John 
Cone, Frederick H., & Co 
Coyne, Geo. S 
Cronkite Co. 
Davis, James W. 
Delta Chemical Co. 
Drake & Co. 
Dunker & Perkins 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co 
Dye Exchange Corporation. 
Fancourt & Co., W. F. C. 
Fergusson, Jr., A. C. 
Ford Co., J B. 
Franco-American Dye Works 


Geisenheimer & Co 
General Metallic Oxides Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co 
Haigh Aniline Co 
Harding, H. C., In 
Hartwick, Frank A 
Hellenic Color & Chem, Co 
Herman & Herman, Inc 
Holliday-Kemp Co 
Imperial Dyewood Co 
Innis, Speiden & Co 

Jackson & Co., Elli 

Jennings & Co 

Jordan, W. H. & F., Jr 
Klipstein & Co A 

Koaltar Color Co 

Kohnstamm & C H 

Korth Aniline Co 

Kuttroff, Pickhardt & < 

Madero Bros., Inc 

Malt Diastase Co 

Marden, Orth & Hastings Co 
Maryland Chemical! Co 

Metz & Co., H. A 

Miller, Joseph B 

National Aniline & Chemical C 
Newport Chemical Works 
Niagara Alkali C« 

Nichols Copper Co 

Northern Color Co 

Olson Co., J. P 

Onyx Oil & Chemical Co 
Quaker City Supply Co 
Radcliffe Color & Chemical Wks 
Republic Trading Co 
Rub-No-More Co 

Seydel Mfg. Co 
Sherwin-Williams Co 

Sizing Specialties Co 

Smith Color Co., J. R 

Solvay Process Co 

Standard Chem. & Metals Corp 
Standard Color C< 

Stein, Hall & Co 

Sterling Color Co 

Swiss Products Co 

Thayer, Ed. M., & Co 








United Chem. Products Cory 
United Supply Co 
U. 8. Color & Chemical Co 


Vila Color Co., H. S 

Vila, Jos. S 

Warren Aniline Co 
Warren Products Co., Ine 
Wernick, Harry C 

Wetzel & Co., Fred S 
Widder Dye & Chemical Co 
Williamsburg Chemical Co 
Wing & Evans, Inc 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Worden Chemical Works 
Young & Co., J. 8 

Zobel Color Works 








Dynamos, 





See Electric Lighting 


Economizers. 
——See Fuel Economizers 


Edgings. 
——See Tapes 
ings. 


graids and Edg 


Electric Cloth Cutters. 
Eastman Machine Co 


Electrical Construction. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co 
General Electric Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. Co 


Electric Supplies. 


Crouse-Hinds Co 
General Electric Co 


Electric Fans. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
American Blower Co 
Buffalo Forge Co 
Crocker-Wheeler Co, 
General Electric Co 
Perkins & Son, Inc., B. F 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Phila, Textile Machinery Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Western Electric Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J. 


Electric Hoists. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Crocker-Wheeler Co 
General Electric Co 
Link-Belt Company. 


Electric Lamps. 
——See Lamps, Electric 


Electric Lighting. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Cx 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co 
Cooper Hewitt Electric Co 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 

Cutter Co., Geo. 

General Electric Co 

Luminous Specialty Co 

National X Ray Reflector Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 

Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
Westinghouse Lamp Co 


Electric Motors. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Howell Electric Motors Co. 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 
Western Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 


In writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. 





Electric Power Control Appliances. 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 


Elevators. 
Economy: Engineering Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Blev. Co. 
Ridgway & Son Corp., Craig 
Salem Eelevator Works 


Elevators, Revolving Portable. 


——See P ible Elevators 





Engineers, ™ 
— See Architec 


neers 


ts and Mill Engi 


Engineers (Ventilating). 
Cramer, 
Spray E 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Wing Mfg. C« I J 





Euvgineers, Research. 
Abbott, W. G 


Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas). 


Ajax Fire En e Works 
Allis-Chalmers ¢ 
American Blower (¢ 

Ball Engine Co 

Buffalo Forge Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Textile Finish Machinery Co 








Engraving (Photo). 
Gatchel & Manning 


Exhaust Fans. 


See Ventilatir A\pparatu 


Exhaust Heads. 
Power Specialty C¢ 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Extractors. 
American Laundry Machy. Co 
American T & M hine Co 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Schaum & Uhlinger, Ir 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 








Factories and Factory Sites. 


Chew, David S. B 


Feed Water Heaters. 


National Pipe Bending Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Feed Water Pumps. 


Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Goulds Mfg. €« 


Feed Water Purifiers. 
American Water Softener Co. of 
Philadelphia 
Permutit Co 
Refinite Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Feed Water Regulators. 
Northern Equipment Co 
Wing Mfg. Co., L. J 


Felting Machinery. 


Hunt, Rodney Machine ¢ 
Kenyon & Son, D. R 





Fences, Wire (Iron). 


Anchor Post Iron Work 
Cyclone Fence Co 

Page Steel & Wire Co 
Stewart Iron Works Co 
Wright Wire ¢ 


Fibre Boxes and Trucks. 


Diamond State Fibre Co 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Cx 
Standard Fibre Co 


Filters, Water. 
See Purif ng an I trat 
Plant 


Financial. 
Lachenbruch & Co., M 
Law & Co 4 M 


Finishing Machinery. 
——See Dyeing, Drying Bleach 
ing and Finishing 


Fire Brick. 
Borgner, Cyru Co 


Fire Hydrants. 


Norwood Engineering Co 


Flax and Jute Machinery 
Haskell Dawes Mach. ( 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 


Flood Light Projectors. 
Crouse-Hinds Co 


Flow Meters. 
Republic Flow Meter Co. 
Spray Engineering Co 


Fluted Rolls. 


Firth, William 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co 


Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Flyers. 
Bodden, Wm., & Son, ‘Ltd 
Firth, William. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 











BUYERS INDEX—Continued 





Forges. 
Buffalo Forgs 
Sturtevant, B. I 

Friction Clutches. 
——See Clutches 

Fuel Economizers. 
Precision Instrument C 


Sturtevant, B. F., Cr 


Fulling Mills for Woolen Goods. 


Amer an Laundry Ma 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine < 
Hunte Jame Machi Co 
Kenyor D. R & Ss 


Fulling Rolls. 
Hunt R M h 


Fuses 


EE ! i & ite 


Garnetts. 


Hunter, Jame Machine Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine C 


Gas Blowers and Exhausters. 
Americ n I wer ( 


Sturtevant, B. I ( 


Gas Engines. 
—See Eng 


Gas Systems. 
Kemp Mfg. Co 


Gaskets (Superheated Steam). 


Power Specialty ¢ 


Gauges. 


Lunkenheimer Co rhe 
Powell Co., William 
Pre yn Instrument 


Gears. 


Albaugh-Dover C¢ 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Diamond State Fibre ¢ 
Ganschow Co., Wm 

General Electric Co 

New Proce Gear Corporatior 
Philadelphia Gear Work 


Gears, Rawhide. 


Ganschow Co Wm 
New Process Gear Corporat 


Gear Cutting Machines. 
Whiton, The, D. E., Co 


Gearing, Silent Flexible. 


Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co 


Generating Sets. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

General Electric Co 

Sturtevant, B. F., ¢ 
Westinghouse Ele« & Mfg. Co 


Geyser Water Heater 


Sargent Sons, C. G., Corp 


Grab Buckets. 
Link-Belt Company 


Graphite Boiler. 


Dixon Crucible Co ! } 


Grate Bars. 
Canton Grate 
Dillon Boiler Worl 
Thomas Grate Bar 


Val Iron W 


Grease Cups. 


Pows . Wn 
Greases. 

Borne, Scrymser ¢ 

Crew Levick Co 

N. Y. & N. J. Lubrica Co 

Royersford Foundry & Mac! ) 


Grinding and Polishing 


Royersford Foundry & Mach. ¢ 


Guides, Thread. 
M } Bi ( 
Palmer & Co lL B 
Gun Cotton Machinery. 
Phila. Drying Machin ( 


Tathan William, Ltd 


Harness, Twine. 


Crompton & Kno I m Wks 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Moore, C & C 
Harness and Frames. 
See Heddles and Frames 
Heating. 
See Ventilating Apparatus. 


Heddles and Frames. 
Atkinsor Haserick & Co 
Firth, William, Co 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Gowdey Reed & Harne Mfg 
Ca, d.. me 
Loom Reed & Harness Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Walker Mfg. Co. 
Williams, J. H. Co. 


Hose, Fire, Steam, Water. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


If you do not find what you need advertised, write us 


Machines. 


3339 49) 











Hose, Pneumatic. 


Park G. M 


Hosiery Boards 


Paramount H 

Pearson, J 

Phila. Drying M 
Hotels 

Hote Bar 

Hotel Mart 


Humidifying and Air 
Apparatus. 
Amer in | 
American 1 
Cramer, Stuart 
Park ( 
Spray Inginee 
Humidity Controller. 
American Blow ‘ 





Hydro Extractors 





Insulating and Braiding Silks 


Sauquoit Silk Mfg. ‘§ 
Intake Screen, Traveling 
Link-Belt Company 


Jacquards. 


Halt rhe 


Jacquard Cards 
Me Pape 


Kettles, Steam Jacketed. 


ket K 


Kiers. 


See B iching K tT 


Knit Goods, Edgings, 


Etc. 


Knit Goods, Finishing 





Croc » Ete. 
Grand pids ‘« e Mact 
Hunt, Rodne Ma 
Mer vy Macl 
National Markir Mi 
3 t & Willian 
Spindler, BE. O 
Ur Specia 
W Ki i 


Knitting Machine Cylinders 
Paxt & O'D 
Stafford & H 


Knitting Machinery 





Acme Kr { 
rintor H 
( i Mf 
iM hir y ¢ 
| é } M h A 
‘ r M we 
; 
iemp! j 
nckeé Kr 
h k Ma 
b Kn t 
ghtor M ac 
> n & O'N 
te M 
Knitting Machinery Full I 
ioned) 
K 
r t 
Machi 


Knitting Needles and Supplies 


Mol 


Knotters. 


Label Sewing Machine. 


ul M facl 


Label Pasting Machine 


per, E, W S 


Label Wire Stitchers 
Hardenbrook C 
Shoemaker, J. I & 


Lace Leather. 


See Belt Lacing Le 


Lamps, Electric. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric C 
Crouse-Hinds Co. 

General Electric Co 
Luminous Specialty Co 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. C 


Westinghouse Lamp Co 


Conditioning 


Trimmings, 


Machines, 
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Loom 


Loom 
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Atla 
Blac 


Ken 


Dod 


Hur 


Curt 


Win 


Buff 


St 


Wir 


Abt 
Am 






Elliot 
Parks 
Smit 


492 


Amer 


Cooper 


Laundry 


Leather. 


Lamps, Vapor. 


-Hew Ele 


Machinery. 





Liquid Chlorine. 


bieacn g 


Harness 


Pickers 


Looms. 





8 


ok 


Firth 
Fletcher, 
Goff & Sons, D. 
Hamilton 

Hocka 
Hetzel, 


t 


ge 


Loopers. 


rt} 


Lubricants 


Lumpers. 
Dodge, 


Cc, 


Machinists’ 
Whiton, 


Mact 


S. (and Willower 
Schofield, William, C 


Tools. 
The D. £ 


Laundry Machy 
rworth & Sons 


Manufacturers. 


(Cotton). 

Amoskeag 
Esmond Mills 
Hamilton 
ancaster 
ray 


Mfg. Co 


Mfg. Co 
Mills 


Mills 


Naumkeag 
Pacific 
Parkhill 


Steam 








Mil 
M Co. 
Mills Co 


Roanoke 

Whitman 
Windsor Print 
(Knit). 


Co., Inc., Wm 


Underwear Co 


c 


at 
Northwestern 
Piqua Hosiery Co 
(Wool). 
Aetna Mills 

American Woolen Co 
Amoskeag 
Arlington 
Blumenthal, Sidney, & 
Cleveland Woolen 
Coronet Worsted 
Dunn 


t 


Textiles Co 
Knitting 


Mfg. Co 
Mills 


Worsted Mills. 
& Foster Co 
Jos. E 





Mfg 


ster 


im 


Woolen Co 


Works 


Co 


Mills 


Association 
Geo. C Co 


Worsted Co 





Mattress Machinery. 


Ss 


ter Machine 


t 


h, 


dl 


Buffa 
Hahr 


4 


€ 


Engineer 


Mechanical 


Mechanical Draft. 
Amer 


Jan 


& Marble Machine 
& Hall 
& Woolson Machi 
Wm., & Sons 
J. E 
Blowe 
Forge 
Eug om 
ant, I F 
Mfg I 
Engineers 
Ww. G 
an B ( 
Fo 
Dr ry 





Co. 


H 


Measuring and Folding Machines. 


Co 


Mechanical Kolls. 
American Wringer 


Mercerizers. 


Aberfoy Mfg 
ooper, G 


Ewing-Thomas Conve 





Mercerizing Machinery. 


Butterwort! H. W & 5S Co 


Schw 





artitions. 





Metallic Packing. 


Power Specialt 


Metallic Rolls. 
Metallic Drawing Ro { 


Meters, Flow-Air, Gas, Water 
General Electric Ce 
Republic Flow Meters ( 

Mill Architects. 


See Architects and Mill En 
gineers 


Mill Builders. 
Arnold Co., The 
Casper Ranger Construction ¢ 
Crowell-Lundoff-Little Co 


Co., John W 
ter Construction Co 
zland Concrete Construc 


d Concrete Steel Co 
onstruction C 





Mill Supplies. 
Bamford & Smith 
Bell, Harry E 
Benjamin, Morris 
Bound Brook Ojil-less Bearing Co 
Buckley's, Benjamin, Sons 
Cordley & Hayes 
Dixon Crucible Co 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Firth, William 
Foulds & Sons, Inc 
Garfield Machine Works 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Hall & Co., I. A 
Hardy, Frank H 
Howe Mill Crayon Co 
Lowe, S. C., Supply Co 
Lowell Crayon Co. 
Lunkenheimer Co. 
Pairpoint Corporation 
Palmer & Co., lL. E 
Philadelphia Drying Machy. Co. 
Powell, Wm., Co 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 
Richardson Bros 
Standard Mill Supply Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Wetherell Bros. Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B 





Moth Exterminator. 
Murray Co., Edgar A 


Motors. 
See Electric Motors 





Motor Trucks. 
Kissel Motor Car Co 
Pierce-Arrow Car Co 
Service Motor Motor Truck Co 


Napping Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 


Noils (Silk). 
Ryle, Wm., & Co 


Non-Fiuid Oil. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 


Oil Cups. 


Lunkenheimer Co 
Powell Co., Wm 


Oil-less Bearings. 
Bound Brook Ojil-less Bearing C« 


Oils. 
Atlantic Refining Co 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Cone, Frederick H. & Co 
Crew Levick Co 
Fancourt & Co., Inc., W. F 
Harding, Inc., H. C. 
Huile Company 
Jordan, W. H. & F., Jr., Inc 
Leyland, Thos., & Co. 
Magic Leather Treatment Co 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Rub-No-More Co 
Seydel Mfg. Cc 
Swan & Finch Co 
Uleo Oil Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Zurn, O. F., Co 


BUYERS INDEX—Continued 


i Sys . 7 
ee Sees. Co Preparatory Machinery (Wool and 
Powell Co., Wm Worsted). 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Butterworth & Sons, H. W 
Dodge, C. 8. 
Harwood & Son Co., George 8 
Hunter Machine Co., James 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G. 
Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Speed & Stephenson 
Tatham, Limited, Wm. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Packings (Leather). 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Schieren Co., Chas. A 


Packings, Rubber. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Paint Guns. 
Spray Engineering Co 


Paints. 
Arco Company 
Chaffee Co., Thos. K Presses. 
Chicago White Lead & Oil Co American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co 3utterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 
Lowe Bros. Co Curtis & Marble Machine Co, 
Patton Paint Co Dodge, C. S 





vical Paint & Oil Co 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co 
U. 8S. Varnish Co 


Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Reliance Machine Works 
Saco-Lowell Shops 


Wadsworth, Howland Co Smith & Furbush Mach. Co 
Spence & Rideout 
Paper and Paper Boards. Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Liberty Paper Co U. S. Hoffman Co 


Merwin Paper Co 
Odell Mfg. Co 


Presses, (Baling). 
Papco Paper Products Co s 





Paper Manufacturers Co my Baler Co 
Richardson Bros Garrett & Co., Sylvester 5 
Schoettle Paper Box Co Klein Co., H. J 
Walter, S. Sullivan Machinery C< 
Paper Cones and Tubes. Presses (Drill and Punch). 
Alpha Cone Co. Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Consolidated Paper Tube Co Co. (also Trimming Presses). 
National Paper Tube Co 
Pairpoint Corporation 
>; > 2 
Philadelphia Cone Co Press Boards and Papers. 
Sinclair Cone Co Diamond State Fibre Co 
“ Merwin Paper Co 
Patent and Trade Mark Solicitors. Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Crosby & Gregory Richardson Brothers (Importers 
Heard, Smith & Tennant and Dealers) 


Penstocks. Press Rolls. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co todney Hunt Mach. Co 
Stearns Lumber Co., A. T 

Pulley Covering. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Williams & Sons, I. B 


Perforated Metal. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Beckley Perforating Co. 





Picker Pins. Pulleys. 
Dodge, C. 8 ——See Power Transmission Ma- 
chinery. 
Pickers, Leather. 
Foulds & Sons, Inc. Pumps. 
Garland Mfg. Co. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co Buffalo Forge Co. 
° Buffalo Steam Pump Co 
Pickers, Rag & Shoddy. Duriron Castings Co. (Acid 
See Rag Pickers. Proof). 
Goulds Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks. Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
yarland Mfg. Co Phila. Drying Machinery Co 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co 

Picker Teeth. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co . 
Dodge, C. S Pump Governors. 
Fisher Governor Co. 


Pipe Covering. 

Magnesia Asso. of “merica Punches and Dyes. 
, Royersford Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Pipe and Fittings. 


Cast Iron Pipe Pub. Bur. Purifying and Filtration Plants. 


Duriron Castings Co. (Acid 
Proof). American Water Softener Co. of 
Parks, G. M., Co Philadelphia. 


Hungerford & Terry. 
N. Y. Continental Jewel Filtra- 
Porcelain Guides. tion Co. 
Mitchell-Bissell Co Norwood Engineering Co. 
Permutit Co. 
Portable Buildings. Refinite Co. 
Pruden Co., C. D Scaife, Wm. B., & Sons. 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 


Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Quillers, 
Portable Elevators. a Machine C 
Economy Engineering Co oster ge mes “a 
Link-Belt ‘Company. eee Sa 
N. Y. Revolving Portable Elev. Co. Universal Winding Co. 


Power Transmission Machinery. 


Abell-Howe Co Rag Dealers. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. American Wool Stock Co. 
American High Speed Chain Co. Cohen & Sons, B. 
American Pulley Co. Frankel Brothers & Co. 
Caldwell Co., W. E Gevdin thre, 

Cork Insert Co Rawitser & Co., S. 
Cresson-Morris Co Salter & Sons, M. 

Dodge Sales & Engineering Co. Sherwin Wool Co 


Fairmount Foundry Co 
Franklin Machine Co 


Ganschow Co., Wm. Rag Pickers. 

General Electric Co c i ble Mac Cc 
Hilliard Clutch & Machy. Co Seaae _—_ ee 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co Schofield, Wm. Co. 

Hunter, James, Machine Co Smith & Furbush Machine Co. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co Tatham, Wiliam, Ltd 


Lambeth Rope Corp 
Leffel, James, & Co. 


Link-Belt Company Railways, Industrial. 


Morse Chain Co. (Silent Chain) Hunt Co., C. W., Inc. 
Perkins, B, F., & Son, Inc Mercury Mfg. Co. 
Pyott Foundry Co. 

Reeves Pulley Co Raw Hide Gears. 


Royersford Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Schofield, William, & Co 
Sellers, Wm., & Co 


New Process Gear Corporation. 


Smith, William, & Sons Regulators. 

SKF Ball Bearing Co. Powers Regulator Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works Fisher Governor Co. 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co. 

Western Electric Co. Real Estate. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 

Chew, David S. B. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton). 

Draper Corporation. Ribbons. 

Firth, William, Co Cheney Bros. 

Hunter Mach. Co., James Macungie Silk Co 

Phila. Drying Machinery Co 

Saco-Lowell Shops 


Sargent’s Sons Corp., C. G Roller Bearings. 


Smith & Furbush Machine Co Royersford Foundry & Machine 
Tatham, Limited, Wm Co. (also Babbitted Ring Oil- 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co. ing). 


In writing advertisers, please mention TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL. If you do not find what you need advertised, write us 


Roller Coverings. 
American Wringer Co. (Rubber) 
Foulds & Sons, Inc. 
Graton & Knight Mfg 
Hood Co., R. H. 


Rolls. 


Rodney Hunt Mach. ‘ 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 


Roofing. 
Barrett Co 


Rope Transmission. 
Caldwell Co., W. E 
Cresson-Morris Co 
Hunt Co., ‘ W., Inc 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Lambeth Rope Cor} 
Link-Belt Company 


Roving Cans. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Cronkite Co 
Diamond State Fibre > 


Fibre Specialty Mfg 
Hill, James, Mfg. C 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co 
Standard Fibre Co 


Rub Aprons. 
Graton & Knight Mfz 


Rubber Rolls. 


American Wringer Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 


Saddles. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle 


Saddie Cards. 
Steinthal & Co., M 


Safety Devices. 


Crouse-Hinds Co. (electric) 
Johnson Sons Co., T. & 


Sanitary Equipment. 


Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M 
Vogel Co., Joseph A 


Sanitary Fountains. 
See Drinking Fountains 





Sash Operators. 


Drouve Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 


Scales. 
American Kron Scale Co 
National Scale Co 
Standard Scale & Supply Co 
Tersion Balance Co 


Scallop Machines. 
Merrow Machine Co 


Schappe (French Spun). 
Suter, Alfred. 


Schools. 
Lowell Textile School. 
New Bedford Textile School 


Second-Hand Machinery. 

See Clearing House Pages, 
(Cotton). 

Bullock Mach. Exchange. 

Clark Machinery Co., J. 
Diamond Textile & Mach. Works. 
General Textile Machy. Co. 
Jefferson, Edward. 

Lamb Textile Machy. Co, J. K 
National Machinery Co 

Phelan, Quinn & Co. 

Speed & Stephenson. 

(Knit). 

Cady, A. J. 

Newton, Edwin A. 

Smith Textile Machy. Co., Geo. E. 
(Wool). 

Armshire & Wheeler 
Brierly-Lombard Co 

Cady, A. J. 

Healy, John J. 

Jefferson, Edward. 

Jefferson Machinery Co 

Lamb Textile Machy. Co. J. K 
National Machinery. 

Philbrick, W. V. & C. H. 

Smith Textile Machy. Co., Geo. E 
Watson, E. K. 





Securities. 
Lachenbruch, Morton & Co, 


Separators. 
Schaum & Uhlinger. 


Separators (Yarn). 
Draper Corporation. 


Sewing Machines & Supplies. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Dinsmore Mfg. Co. 

Fales, L. F. 

Leyland, Thos., & Co 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Metropolitan Sewing Machine Co 
National Marking Mach, Co. 
Smith & Sons, Wm 

Spindler, E. O. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tillinghast Sup. & Mach. Co 
Union Special Machine Co 
Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Mch. Co 


Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 


See Power Transmissicn Ma- 
chinery. 








Ks. 


E. 


Co 


Ma- 


Shafting Rings (Leather). 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E. 


Shearing Machinery. 


——See Dyeing, Drying, Bleach- 


ing and Finishing. 


Shelving Steel. 
Lupton's Sons Co., David 
National Scale Co. 
Shoddy. 


Atlantic Woolen Mills 
Gordon Bros 


Shoddy Pickers. 
See Rag Pickers 


Shuttles. 


——See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 


ete 


Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H. W., & Sons Co 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Wks 


Curtis & Marble Mach. Co 
Mason Machine Works 

Parks & Woolson Mach. Co 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Suter, Alfred 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Silk Mill Supplies. 
Hall, I. A., & Co 


Silks (Raw). 
American Silk Spinning Co 
General Silk Importing Co 
Heineman, Oscar, Co 
Villa, A. P., & Bros 
For Silk 


Threads, Ete 


Singe Plates. 


Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
raunton-New Bedford Copper (¢ 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons Co 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Hussa, Theodore F 
Kemp Mfg. Co., C. M 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co 
Smith, Drum & Co 
rextile Finishing Machinery Co 


Sizing, Starch and Gums. 
American Diamalt Co 
Arnold Hoffman & Co 
Corn Products Refining Co 
Leyland, Thos. Co 
Malt-Diastase Co. 
Morningstar, Chas. & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Sizing Spectialties Co 
Stein, Hall & Co 
Wolf, Jacques & Co, 
Worden Chemical Works 


Skylights. 
Drouve Co., G 
Lupton's Sons Co., D 


Slashers and Equipment. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 


rextile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Soaps. 
Cronkite Co 
Dobbins Soap Mfg. Co 
Draper, J. O., Co. 
Dunker & Perkins 
Electric Smelt. & Alum. Co 
Fancourt & Co., W. F 
Harding, Inc., H. C 
Kenney Mfg. Co., F 
Rome Soap Co. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., The 
Standard Soap Mfg. Co 
Warren ‘Soap Mfg. Co 


Soaping Machines. 


Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hunter Machine Co., James. 


Soda Ash. 
Solvay Process Co 
Wing & Evans 


Spindles. 
Bamford & Smith. 
Bodden, Wm., & Sons, Ltd 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
rextile Supply & Spec. Co 


Spindle Tubes. 


Bamford & Smith. 
Buckley’s, Benjamin, Sons. 
Firth, Wm 


Spinning Frame Saddles. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 


Spinning Rings. 
Draper Corporation. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spinning Tape. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Hope Webbing Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 


Yarns, é Yarns 


Spools. 





Spools. 


Spoolers. 
Allen, A. W. 
Draper Corporation 
Easton & Burnham Machine Cx 
Lindsay, Hyde & Co 
Payne, George W., & Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush 
Spindler, E. O. 


Machine Ce 


Spray Cooling Ponds. 
Spray Engineering ‘ 


Spray Nozzles. 


Spray Engineering Co 


Sprinkler Tanks. 


Caldwell Co., W. E 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 


Sprockets, Silent Chain. 


Link-Belt Company 
Morse Chain Co 


Squeeze Rolls. 
Rodney Hunt Mac! Co 


Stacks. 
Heine Chimney C« 


Scaife, W. B., & S 


Standpipes. 


See Water Tank and Towers 


Starch. 


See Sizing St h and Gum 


Starch Rolls. 


See Rolls 


Starters, Motor. 


Electric Controlle & Mfg. Co 


Steam Boilers. 
——See Boilers 


Steam Jacket Kettles. 
Butterworth, H. W 


Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Steam Specialties. 


Lunkenheimer Co. 

Powell Co., Wm. 

Powers Regulator Co 
National Pipe Bending Co. 


Steam Traps. 


American Blower Co 
Crane Co. 

Fisher Governor Co. 

Sturtevant, B. F., Co 


Steam Turbines. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Buffalo Forge Co. 
General Electric Co 
Smith Co., S. Morgan 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. C 


Steam Syphons. 


Duriron Castings Co. (acid proof) 


Steel Sash and Windows. 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Trussed Concrete Steel Co 


Stencil Machines. 
Diagraph Company. 


Stokers. 


Green Engineering Co 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co. 


Step Motion for Knitting Machines. 


Crawford Manufacturing Co 
General Machine Works. 


Storage Tanks. 
See Water Tanks and Tower 





Strappings (Leather). 


Graton & Knight Mfg. Co 
Rhoads & Sons, J. E 


Structural Steel and Construction. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Detroit Steel Products Co 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
Pruden Co., C. D 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co 


Superheaters, Foster. 
Power Specialty Co 


Table Tops. 


Pick, Albert, & Co 
Vitrolite Co. 


Tachometers. 
Veeder Mfg. Co. 


See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
etc.; also Paper Bobbins and 


& Sons Co. 
Duriron Castings Co. (acid proof) 
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Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Allen Sons Co., Wm. 

Biggs Boiler Works. 

Caldwell Co., W. E. 

Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Dillon Boiler Works. 

Hall & Sons, Amos H 

New England Tank & Tower Co 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Tolhurst Machine Works 

Scaife, W. B., & Sons 


Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co 


Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Barber Mfg. Co 
Hope Webbing Co 
Industrial Tape Mills Co 
Kenyon Mfg. Co., J. J 
Krout & Fite Mfg. Co 
Lambeth Rope Corp 
Liberty Paper Co 
Macungie Silk Co 
Maurer, F. W., & Sons Co 
Papceo Paper Products Co 
Sperber, H., & Son 
Weimar Bros 


Teasels. 


Chester, Jacob N 
Suter, Alfred 


Telephones (Interior Systems). 
Autocall Co 
National Calling System 
National Scale Co 


Temples. 


Draper Corporat 


Testing Apparatus, Fabric. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, In 
Precision Instrument C 
Shuttle Machine Co 
Torsion Balance Co 


Textile, Sodas. 
See Washing Soda 


Tiering Machines. 


See Portab Elevator 


Tinsel Machinery. 
Eppler, John, Machine Worl 


Tipping Machinery. 
Moll & Co., W. I 


Tools for Turning Calendar Rolls, 
Dickinson, Thomas I 


Tops and Noils. 
Briggs & Co., A. N 
Davidson & Co., Inc., Wm. G 
Farnsworth, Stevenson & C 
Grundy & Co., Wm. H 
McGraw Wool Co., P 
Walker, Searle & Co 
Whitman & Co., Inc., Wi n 
Willey & Co., Francis 


Top Cutting Machines. 
Wildman Mfg. Co 


Tower Clocks. 
Howard, E., Clock ¢ 


Trade Mark Law. 
Crosby & Gregory 
Heard, Smith & Tennant 


Tractors, Industrial. 
Mercury Mfg. Co 


Trademarking Machinery. 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co. 
Hardenbrook, C. E., Co 
Meyercord Co 
National Marking Mach. Co 
Parks & Woolson Machine C 


Transfer Stamps. 
Kaumagraph Co 
Meyercord Co 


Transmission Rope. 
Lambeth Rope Corp 


Trucks. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co 
Automatic Transportation Co 
Bailey, Frank 

Byers Machine Co., John F 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Fibre Specialty Mfg. Co 
Hunt Co., Inc., C. W. 

Lane & Bros., W. T 
Leatheroid Mfg. Co 
National Scale Co 

N. E. Tank & Tower Co 
Standard Fibre Co 

Standard Scale & Supply Co 


Trucks, Motor. 
-—See Motor Trucks. 


Truck Tractor. 
Mercury Mfg. Co 


Tubes. 
—See paper Tubes. 


Tubs. 





See Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 


Turbines. 
See Steam Turbines. 





Twine. 


Moore, C., & Co. 
Richardson Bros. 


Twist Counters. 


Firth, William 
Suter, Alfred 


Twisting Machinery. 


Haskell-Dawes Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 


Underwear Press. 


See Presses 
Valves. 
Crame Stuart W 
Crar Co 
Duriron Castings Co (A 
Proof). 
Fisher Governor ( 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber C¢ 
Hon ead Valy Mfg. « 
Luckenheimer Co 
I we Wo ce 
Wing Mfg. C« I ] 


Vacuum Apparatus. 
Firth, Wn 


Variable Speed Transmission. 


Hunter Jan Machine 
Reeve Pulley Co 


Velvet Machinery. 


Butter rth H. W & Se 
Curtis & Marble Mach. Co 
Parks & Woo n Machine C 
Phila. Drying Machiner 
extile Finishing Machine 


Ventilating Apparatus 


American Blower C 
mer in Moisteni ( 
gerry Fan Ce A 

Buffalo Forge Co 


Buffalo Steam Pump 





Carrier Engineering 
Cramer, Stuart W 
Crocker-Wheeler Co 
Duriror Castin ( \ 
I f 
( ‘ ( 
i & I t 
Parks, G. M., Co 

\ m J & Son, Ir 
I LD Mact 
Phila I tile Machir 
Sargent's, ¢ G., 5on 
Spray Engineering C 
Sturtevant, B. F., Co 
Tolhurst Machine Wor 
Wing Mfg. Co I J 

Vulcanized Fibre. 

American Vulcani 1 Fi 
Diamond Sta Fibre ( 
Fibre Specialt Mfe. ¢ 
Hill, Jame 
Leatheroid Mfg. C 
tandar Fibre Co 


Wadding Machinery. 





Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Tatham irr I i 
Wainscoting. 
Vitrolite Ce 
Wall Coating. 
Sonneborn Sor I I 


Wall Tracings. 
Vitrolite Co 


Warpers. 
- See Beaming nd \ 
Machinery 


Warp Compressors. 


Warp Compre ing Mch. Co 
Warp Stop Motions. 

Crompton & Knowl: oom Wi) 

Draper Corporat 

Firth, William 


Warp Tying Machines. 
Barber-Colman Co 


Washers (Cloth). 

American Laundry Machinery ‘ 
Butterworth, H. W., & Son 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co 
Hunter, James, Machine Co 
Kenyon, D. R., & Son 

Phila. Drying Machinery ‘ 
Textile Finishing Machiner 


Washers (Fibre). 
American Vulk 


Washers (Leather). 
Cork Insert Co. (friction) 
Graton & Knight Mfg. < 
Rhoads & Son I. E 


Washer Rolls. 
Rodney, Hunt, Mach, Co 


Washing Soda. 
Ford Co., J. B 
Solvay Process Co 
Wing & Evans 


Waste Reclaiming Machinery. 
Firth, William. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Smith & Furbush Machine Co 
Tatham, William, Ltd. 
Woonsocket Mach. & Press Co 


Watchman Clocks. 
Howard Clock Co. 
Newman Clock Co. 


anizing Fibre C 


w 


w 


w 


w 


Ww 


w 






(3341) 493 





ater Chemists. 
American Wat 





Philadelphia 
Hungerford & Terry 
Little, In« Arthur D 


Permutit Co 
Scaife, W. B., & Sons ( 


aterproofing Materials. 


Barrett Co 


ater Purifiers and Filters. 


See Filt 


ater Softeners 
\ ri r Wat 

Pr lelphia 
Ch I 1 & Wor 
Permutit ¢ 
i i nh M 
I e ( 

W I 


ater Tanks and Towers. 
( W 

! I i & I W 
Hur Mact R 
N ‘ l x ro 
Pit ) M S 
ater Wheels and Turbines 
Allis-Chalme M ( 
Hunt, Rodney, } 

Leff Jame 





W t I 


Weighing Apparatus 


Welding Apparatus 


Winders 


»x \ 


‘ } ‘ 


Cotton VWooolen anal 


Worsted) 
\ \ \ 


4 


Winders (Back) 


w 


Ww 


Ww 


w 


\ \ 


inders (Ball) 
' Mact 


inders (Hosiery) 
Altemu la I 
‘ g 

k ter Mach 
Leighton M 
I r. O ( 
Payt \ 

1 I ell SI 
I ©, Spindler 
I a Wind 


ool Bagging Machines 


Dodge, S 


urgent’s Sor 


ool Combers. 


Vool Combing Machinery 


w 
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son, Haser 
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ool Dealers. 
oT n «& 4 
tes B 

offin G me 
Davidson & Ir Ww 
Da n & Co., H 

& Le 
Far rth, St c 
F ‘ & { 
Fr Pancoast 
Grubr -.:4 r & Sor 
Hallowel Jone D 
Harris, Willian H 
Hart Woo B 
Hepworth, Wm., & Sor 


iorkheimer Br 
Houghtor W o« 
Hunter, J. W & 
Jennings & Stansfiel 


Kitchen, Jas. G & 
Kreglinger, G. & ¢ 
Oelrichs & Co 

Parkhurst, EB. S., & C Ine 


Pratt, D. S., & C« 
Swift Wool Co. 
Tattersfield & Co 
Vedovi, G. A. 

Webb, Chas. J., & Co 
Whan, Sam. W., & Co 
Willey & Co., Francis 
Winslow & Co. 
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Wool and Waste Dusters. 
Dodge, C. S 

















is ‘ K 
A an T & 
A son, Haserick & 
Be Harry E 
B rw h, H & 5S 
Cr ton & Kr 
‘u & rt 1 r 
Fi Ww 
H I I 
H 
Te 
Ke & § 
Par & M 
Ph 
Pr ach 
Sa ps 
Sa Ss 
S ‘ 
Ss A & 
Sn I Ma ne 
S] St r r 
T. Me n 
We 


Wool Scourers 
‘ b rr W 


Eavenson & Levering Co 


Philadelpt WwW Scou 


Wool Washing, Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 





Atkinsor Haserick & 


j yn Cc Geo 
Hunter, Jas., Machine Co 
Phila. Drying Machinery ‘ 
Ph Textile Machiner) 
Sa -Lowell Shops 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons 
Schwartz, L. H. A., & Co 
Smith & Furbush Machine 


Tolhurst Machine Works 


Wringers and Wringer Rolls. 
American Wringer 


Yardnumbering Machine. 
Parks & Woolson Machine Co 


Yarn Cleaning Machine. 
Jennings Yarn Cleaning M chine 
R, ¢ 


Yarn cmgrnecgenedll Machines. 
—See Condit ing Machine 


Yarn Testers. 


YARNS, THREADS, ETC. 
Carpet Yarns. 
Amsterdan om Mi 
Jas & Sx ) 


Cotton Yarns. 
Aberfoyle Mfg. ‘ 
Argo Mills 








Arling fills 
Arrow Mills, In 
Blythe, Richard A 
saan rtt rge 
n Mi 
D Ww N 
k € ( I 
Flint M ( 
Florence 
Fort 
tree I 
Har 
Hat 
lawe S 
Herx & 
Haywt T i 
Hyde-F 
Jar 
Ja 
Ke J 
Lir 
L Ludw 
Le H., &§& 
Lo Ir 
‘ M 
enmar 
S., & ¢ 
R., ¢ 
pH 
ce 
1s ' 





Orswe Mills 

P arka ale Mi 

Paulson L. Shou & Ce 
Peech Sons & Philliy 


F gst, George B 
Plowman, C. M., & 

I er. T T & Son 

I Albert 

Remington, H. M 

Rhode Island Pr ss ( 
Rich & Co., H. & 
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mae ile Company, The 
Robinson, Channing 
Sh arp Mfg. C 
Sheridan, G K., & Co 


Smith, Claude D 
Solway Dyei ng & Textile ¢ 
Southern Co n Yarn C 
Standard ees essing C 
Steinmetz Co I vw. I 
S J. ¥ & 
Sw Sp inning ( 
D 
I ingh Stile 
& ‘Ha 
nee Broth 
Ce J F 
5 a i ¥ or 
V Cha J & 
VW é W T 
Whitn , William, Cx Inc 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 
Littauer & ¢ Ludwig 
Mi & Rosenmar 
Porter J., & Sons 


Gassed Yarns. 
Florence Thread C 
Jamiesor J. B 
Littauer & Co Tadw ig 
Mindlin & R I 
Whitman Wi illiam, Co In 


Glazed Yarns. 
Florence Thread Co 
a on, J. B 
Littauer & C — vig 
Mins al in & R 


SW Mi 
w "hit tmar Willia Co., Inc 


Harness Twine. 
Moore, C., & C 


— Yarns. 
er, T. J., & Sons 


Mohair ay 
Briggs C A N 


Littauer & Co., Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenmar 
Montgomery "J R., Co 
Whitman, William, Co., Inc 


a Yarns, Tinsels, Silk Noils, 


Abeeco Mills 

Ame srican Silk Spinning C 
yeneral Silk Importing C 

Samoan J > 


Littauer & Co., Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
ase ontax ymery ‘J R., Co 
R ly, Daniel J 


Suk Yarns. 
American Silk Spinning C 
Cheney Bros 
General Silk Importing Co 
Heineman Co., Oscar 
Ryle, Wm., & Cé 
Sauquoit Silk Mfg Ce 
renga Atel Song 
Straus & C F. A 
Suter, Alfred 
Van Straaten & Co., Alex 


Silk Yarns (Artificial). 


Littauer & Co., Ludwig 
Mindlin & Rosenman 
Straus & Co F. A 


Wool, Worsted and Merino. 


Adams Co., Jos. M 
Amsterdam Yarn se Inc 
Ashworth & Odell Worsted C 
Ball, Thos. H 





Grundy & C Wm. H 
Harris, Wm. H 
Highland Worsted M 
Jamieson, J. B 


Kent Mfg. 

Lees & Sons, James 
Lee , Wr H 

Littauer "é Co % udwig 
McG wi Cc P 


aechon “ sted “Mills 
Mindlin & Re ssenman 
Montgomery C 

a Ww sted Mill ~ 


Pe : ‘Wor ed svianing S 

Pit thin: Holdsworth Mg orsted “Co 
Pocasset we rsted C 

Pc r & S« T J. 

Ra an ‘dal & 13 J 


Richardson, Ww m. H 

Ring & Son, Inc., Jonathan 

Ring's Gon & C »., Mark D 

Robey, J. T 

Shi rley, Harold R 

a Worsted Co. 
eel, Warner J 

aes & Co., F. zs 

Street, J. F., & C 

Thurlow Worsted "Ce >. 

a inghast-Stiles Co 
sstaway, W. J 

Whitman William, Co., Ine. 


Wolstenholme Sons & Co Inc., 


Thomas 
Yewdall & Jones 


If you do 
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A Clean Sweep 
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One of the first questions an adver- 
tiser wants answered is: “ How thor- 
oughly does your paper cover its field?” 


The textile manufacturing industries 
are located in New England, the Mid- 
dle Eastern States, the South and to a 
less degree in the Middle West. TEX- 
TILE WORLD JOURNAL is the na- 
tional publication of its field in the 
sense that it covers each section with 
equal thoroughness. 


It is the experience of advertisers that 
even in an occasional state where a local 
publication may exceed TEXTILE 
WORLD JOURNAL nunrrically, 
the JOURNAL pulls by far the 
stronger. The explanation is that most 
every textile mill executive must read 
TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL for 
business reasons. There is no substitute 
—no other source of vital technical and 
business information which approaches 
the JOURNAL in completeness and 
accuracy. It is not a publication of 
local gossip. It is the one big paper of : 
its industry, covering each and every 
unit of buying power you want to reach 
in its clean sweep of the field. 
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It is the paper in which the advertiser 
concentrates with the knowledge that 
he is covering the entire industry. 
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Textile World Journal 


Members 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Greenville, S. C. 
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| LPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS | 


Where a — appears against a name the advertisement does not appear in this issue, but may be found by 





4. H. Y. Color & Chemical Co 
Abbott, Jr., W. G 447 
Abell-Howe Co 57 
\berfoyle Mfg. Co 100 
Acme Ktg. Mach. & Needle Co ) 
Ackerman Co., H. R 468 
Adams Co Jos. M 466 
Adams, Georg J 484 
Aetna Mills... 248 
Albaugh-Dover Co 394 
Allen, A. W 

Allen, Ethan 256, 450 
Allen Sons Co., Wm 204, 20 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 76 


Alpha Cone Co 

Altemus, Jacob K 

American Aniline Products Co 
American Blower Co 
American Crayon Co 
American Diamalt Co 
American Dyewood Co 





American High Speed Chain Co 
American Kron Scale Co... —_— 
American Laundry Machy. Co...330 


American Moistening Co...... 17 
American Pulley Co., The... Ln 
American Silk Spinning Co.....461 


American Steam Conveyor Corp. 79 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 18 
American Water Softener Co. of 


Philadelphia ........ . 463 
American Woolen Co...........243 
American Wool Stock Co... 72 
American Wringer Co.......... 338 
Amsterdam Yarn Mills see 466 
Amherst Mfg. Co..............-462 
Amoskeag Mfg. Co... a 128 
Anchor Post Iron Works. 54 
Andres Co., Eugen C.. ° 178 
Andrews & Co., D. C 26 
Andreykovicz & Dunk, In« 469 
Arabol Mfg. Co....... 233 
Arco Company ...... 61 
Argo Mills Co......... 160 
Arlington Cotton Mills 460 
Arlington Mills... ‘ ‘ 249 
Armshire & Wheeler. 484 
Arnold Co., The 447 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co 217 
Arrow Mills, Inc........ 121 
Ashdale Bleachery .... . -463 
Ashworth Bros. ....... _— 
Ashworth-Odell Worsted Co.....464 
Atkinson, Haserick & Co 
Atlantic Refining Co....... .-410 
Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc 472 
Atlas Underwear Co............324 
Awmtogell Ge, <0 ccissaves i 414 
Automatic Transportation Co. 420 


Bachmann & Co., L 268 
Bachmeier & Co 

Badger & Sons Co., bE. B 
Bailey, Frank 


Ball, Thomas H... 276 
Ball Engine Co.... 390 
Bamford & Smith. 448 
Bannon & Co., W. H 468 
Barber-Colman Co 93, 459 
Barber Mfg. Co... 97, 463 
Barrett Co., The... .370 
Barretts, Palmer & Heal . . 269 
Bateman & Co., J... awtectaGee 
Bayer Co., The, Inc 233 
Beaumont Co., R. H 408 
Beckley Perforating Co ; 453 
Bell, Harry B..... ethigit = 
Benjamin Elec. Mfg. Co... — 
Benjamin, Morris ..........-++ 484 
Bernard, B. ...... reTar te. |: 
Berry Fan Co., A. Hun cone 4 
Bick & Undy..... sibs GES whew _— 
Biggs Boiler Works..... siaceeee 
Binney & Smith Co............ 452 
igen, Cos) OH GBs ccc sc ccccs AD 
Black Cat Textiles Co.......... 304 
Blackstone & Co., F. M....272, 466 


Mill Properties, Second-Hand 





Crouse-Hinds 





Buffalo Steam Pump Co 


Butterworth, 


Butterworth, ’., & Sons Co 


Lubricating 


Dobbins Soap Mfg 


Dommerich, 


Caledonian Dye W<« Corporation 


Dubied Machinery 


Worsted Mills 
DuPont de Nemours 


Duriron Castings 
Engineering 


Exchange 


Casey-Hedges Co 
Cast Iron Pipe Pub 


Chaffee Co., 7 
Chautauqua 
Chemical Co. 


Rapids Woolen 
Cheney Bros. ; 


Levering Co 


Engineering 


Chicago Bridge 


Clark Machy. aaa 
21 CE i r 


Clipper Belt 
Apparatus 








Frederick 
Consolidated 
Continental 


y & Marvin Fairmount 


Cooper’s Needle & Mach 





Cordley & Hayes 
Cork Insert Co 


Bleacheries 


Corn Products Re fining Co 
Farnsworth, Stevenson 
Bleachery 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg 


Crane Mfg. 
Crawford Mfg. 
Cresson-Morris 
Crew-Levick Co. 
Crocker-Wheeler Co. 
Crompton 


Fergusson, 
Fibre Specialty Mfg ‘ 
Fidelity Finishing Works... 
Firth & Foster. 
Firth, William 
& Knowles 
Fiske-Carter Cons. 
Flint Mfg. Co. 

Florence Thread 


Cronkhite Co. 
Crosby & Gregory 


Cd 


reference to preceding issues. 
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Ga M I Ww 
Ga i Mf 

Garrett & { Sylve S 


Gatchel & Manning 





Gate City Cotton Mi 
Geiser im & 
General Electri Co 


General Machine Work 

General Metallic Oxide 

General Silk Impor 

General Tex. Machy Co 

Glidden Varnish Co 

Globe Dye Works C 

Goff & Sons, D 

Goodrich Rubber ( B. F 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber ¢ 

Gordon Bros 

Gordon & Co., In¢ 

Gormly, Robert W & Co 

Goulds Mfg. Co 

Gowdey Reed & Harne M f 
Ca. cd. A 

Grand Rapids Tex. Machy 

Grasselli Chemical C¢« 

Graton & Knight Mfg 

Gray Mfg. Co 

Great Falls Ager 

Green Engineering ( 

Gregory & Banks, In 

Grov Mi In 

Grubnau & Son, Car! 

Grundy & Co., Wm. H 





Hahn Eugene 

Haigh An 

Hall & So An H 
Hall, I. A & Co 
Halliwell Company 
Hallowell, Jones & Donald 
Haltor rh 

Hamburger Cotton M 
Hamilton Mf ( 
Hamilton Wooler 
Hardenbrook Co., ¢ E 
Hardy, Frank H 

Harris, William H 
Harris Wool Co B 
Harwood & Son, Geo. S 


Haskell-Dawes Machine Co 
Hatch, T. E 


Hawes & Bro., 0. S 





Ha i Dept., T. H 

Healy, John J 

Heard-Smitl Pennant 
Heathcote, John & Son 218, 
Heine Chimney 

Heineman Co Oscar 

Hellenic Color & Chem. Co 


Hemphill Mfg. Co 
Hepworth, John W., & Co 
Hepworth & Sons, Wm 
Herx & Eddy. 

Hetzel Co., Geo. C on 
Hewitt Electric Co., Cooper 
Highland Worsted Mills 
Hill, James, Mfg. Co... a 
Hilliard Clutch Mach, Co. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co....... 
Hockanum Association ........ 
Hodgson, Walter W...... views 
Holliday-Kemp Co. ........ 470 
Home Bleach & Dye Works.. 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co..... 


Machinery for sale, wants, etc., on Textile Clearing House pages 481-487 









































































































Lamb, J. K., 


Lambeth Rope 
Lancaster Mills 











Regulators 





Instrument 























































































































Richardson, 











































































































rpoint Corporation, The 








Royersford Foundry 

















fanufacturers C¢ 























Rundle-Spence 


Runnymede 




































































Elevator Works 




















Salter & Sons, 





























Sons Corp., 




































































Paper Box 





ich warzwaelder 











Engineering Co 
& Williams, 

































































Philadelphia Gear Works.. 




















Sharp Manufacturing Co 
Sherwin Wool 








Philadelphia 
Carbonizing 
Philbrick, W 
Pick & Co., 
Pierce-Arrow 





























Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Harold R. 
Shirreffs Worsted 
Shoemaker, 
Shuttle Machine Co 
Signode System, Inc 
Sirrine, J. E. 
Sizing Specialties 

















Motor Car 
Piqua Hosiery Co... 

Pitkin-Holdsworth Worsted 
Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel 
























































Worsted Co., 








Mill Properties, Second-Hand Machinery for sale, wants, etc., on Textile 





SKF Ball Bearing Co 


Smith & Furbush Machine 


Smith Co., 8S. Morgan 
Smith Color Co., J. R 
Smith Co., Claude D 
Smith, Drum & Co 


Smith & Sons, Wm 


Smith Tex. Mach. Co., Geo 


Solvay Process Co 


Solway Dyeing & Textile 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L 


Southern Chemical Laboratory 
Southern Cotton Yarn C 


Southern Spindle & Flyer 


Speed & Stephenson 
Spence & Rideout 
Sperber & Son, H 
Spindler, E. O... 
Spray Engineering Co 
Stafford & Holt 
Stafford Co., The 


Standard Chem. & Metals 


Standard Color Co 


ndard Fibre Co 





idard Processing Co 


tandard Scale & Supply 


Standard Soap Mfg. Co 
Standard Mill Supply Co 
Stanley Belting Corp 


Star Worsted Co 


Stearns, A r., Lumber Cc 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co 

Stee Warner J 

Stein, Hall & Co 
Steinmetz & Cc Edward 
steinthal, M., & Co 
Stephenson Mfg. Co 
Sterling Color Co 


Stevens & Co., J. P 
Straus & Co., F. A.. 
Street & Co., John F 


Stursbureg, Schell & Co Ww 


Sullivan Machinery Co 
Suter, Alfred 

Swan & Finch Co 
Swift Spinning Mills 
Swift Wool Co 

Swiss Products Trading 


Tait, G. W 


Tarbes koncicadcccse 
Tannahill, B. Di... ccccscses 


Tanner Co., Chas. S 
tham & Co., Wm 





Tattersfield & Co. ......... 


Taunton-New Bedford 


rebbetts, E. L., Spool Co 
Terrell Machine Co......... 
Textile Exhibitors’ Association 
Textile Finishing Mach. Co... 
Textile Machine Works..... 
Textile Specialty Co..... 
Thayer, Edward M., & Co 


Thomas Grate Bar Co 
Thurlow Worsted Mills. 
Tillinghast-Stiles Co 


Tillinghast Supply & Mach 
Zeta OB Wc ook osc cvetones 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


Tompkins Bros. Co 
Torrington Co., The. 


Torsion Balance Co.... 


Trainor Co., John F........ ‘ 
Transmission Ball Bearing Co 
Tropical Paint & Oil Co... 

Trussed Concrete Steel Co 
Turner Co., J. Spencer... 


U 


Ulmer Leather Co.......... 
Union Special Machine Co 
United Chem. Prod. Corp....... 


Universal Winding Co.. 


U. S. Color & Chemical Co 


Clearing House pages 481-487 


Turner Construction Co.... 


61 


416 


. 236 


.177 





290, 479 
Copper 


342 
154 
349 



































ALPHABETICAL INDEX TO ADVERTISERS Continued 


U. S 

{ S. Glazed 

U. 8S, Gutta Percha 
U. 8S. Hoffman 


U. 8. Varnish 
U. S. Worsted 


Utica Willowvale 


Vailey Iron 
Valley Waste 
Van Leer & C 
Van Straaten 
Vedovi, G. A. 
Veeder Mfg. 


Vila Color Co., 
Vila, Joseph 
Villa, A. P., 
Vitrolite Co. 


Vogel Co., Joseph A 


Wadsworth, Howland 


Walker Mfg 


Walker, Searle 


Walter, 8 
Walton Co 


Warp Compressing 
Warren Aniline 
Warren Products 


Warren Soap 


Waterhouse Welding 
Watson, E. K. 
Watts, Stebbins 


Webb & Co 
Webster Yarn 
Weimar sros 


Wellington, Sears & Co 


Wernick, H 
Westaway, W. 


Western Electric —T 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg 


Westinghouse 


Wetherell Bros 


Wetzel & Co., 
Whan & Co., 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring 


Whitman Co., 


Whitman & Co., Clarence. 


Whiton, D. E., 


Wickes Machinery 
Willeox & Gibbs 


Co. 


Wildman Mfg. Co. 


Wildt & Co., 
Willey & Co 


Williams & Son, 


Williams Co., 
Williamsburg 
Wilson & Co., 
Windle, J. E 


Windsor Print Works......... ee 
Wing & Evans, 
Wing Mfg. Co., 
Winslow & Co. ; 
Wolf, Jacques & Co... 
Wolstenholme Sons 


Thos 


Worden Chemical 
Wright Wire Co 


Yarn Utilities Corporation. . 
Yewdall & Jones Co 
Young & Co., J. S 


Zobel Color Works 
Sura Ca., O. FF... woree 





11 UMMAH YETTA A 


Conditioning & 


Bleaching 


Vietor & Achelis, 

















Woodlawn Finishing Co 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co 
Wonsocket Mach. 
Worcester Steam Boiler Works, 


& Press Co... 
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AND 


Power Transmission Machinery 


Combine to insure to the manufacturer a 
constant high rate of production at 
an extremely low cost for maintenance. 


: | WILLIAM SELLERS & CO., Inc. 


= Main Office and Works New England Office 
466 = ° For Transmission Department 
= g 1600 Hamilton St. 79 Milk Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. BOSTON, - MASS. 
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SELLERS 


SERVICE 
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Warts. STEBBINS & Co. 


oie Agents 
44.-46 Leonar t,N ew York 


Brown ano Bleached 


Sheetings Cambrics 
Shirtings Longcloths 
Interfinings Lawns 


Drills Nainsooks 


kor Home and Export Markets 
Special Finishes an¥ Packing for the Export Trade 
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